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Art. I. — 1. An Abstract of the Annual Reports and Corre- 
spondence of the Societ y for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
from the Commencement of its Connexion with the East India 
Missions, A. D. 1709 , to the present day; together with the 
Charges delirered to the Missionaries at different periods , on 
their Dcpai t lire for their several Missions . Published by direction 
of tin* Hoaid of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. 
2 . The Missionary Register , 1813 — 1824 . 

Y>EFORE the suppression of the Jesuits, Muratori triumph- 
^ antlv appealed to their missions as one of the visible and 
evident signs that the Roman Catholic was the true church. 
No such hcioic charity as that which inspired the Romish mis- 
sionaries, he said, was to he found among the sects of modem 
heietics ; it was not to be looked for but from that Holy Spirit 
which inflames the hearts of the faithful, nor to be found any 
wlieie but in the true chinch of God. Little more than the ap- 
pointed teini of human life has elapsed siuce this excellent and 
most erudite person argued thus in perfect sincerity, and in full con- 
fidence that his asset Uon could not he disproved. During this 
intenal, the missions of which he boasted have been broken up, 
and so uttcilv destroyed, that in those parts of the world where 
they were most efficient, and seemed to be most firmly establish- 
ed, not a wicck remains. Meantime the Protestant missionaries 
have euteicd the field, and aic pm suing their undertakings widely 
and zealously, with surprizing exertions and various success. 
They pictend to no miraculous powers, and they canonize no 
marty rs. Rut many are the precious lives which have been sacri- 
ficed in their labours : and the moral miracles which they have 
woiked, and are working, will endure the test of strict inquiry 
now' and heieafter. Those in the Annual Epistles and Relations 
of the Jesuits, the I ft t res Edifianies et Curie uses, and the Chroni- 
cles of those moutytic orders which have established provinces in 
America and As'a, will not bear the same touchstone. There is 
indeed little temerity in affirming, that a comparison between the 
plain sincerity of the Protestant accounts and the elaborate ma- 
chinery iu those of the Catholics, would go far towards satisfying 
any sane mind upon the question which is the true church. 
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pother respects, also, the contrast is not le^ Milking. The 
jJS$proififa missionaries, trom the sixteenth century, when the Jesuits 
^Opened Hie way, were supported by the bounty of pi iuces and the 
^wealth of established communities; they- were encouraged by 
popular opinion, from the highest to the lowest ranks; and they 
were directed by wise heads, \*lio made the humblest devotee 
and the wildest enthusiast equally subsei went to a scheme of-settled 
policy. If they weie sent upon a sen ice within those countiies 
which any Euiopeau power possessed by light of discovery or 
conquest, they were aided and protected by the colonial govern- 
ments; and when they advent ui ed beyond those limits, they lrad 
the countenance of their soveieign and of his icprcscnlatives 
vvherever it could avail them, llut the Piotcstant misMoiKiiic'* 
had to contend against even disadvantage, especially in mu own 
days, when exertions w ere fust made upon a gu at and comprehen- 
sive scale. They had no other funds than vv hat vv ri e dei iv rd fi om 
voluntary conti ibutions. The advi lituieis were, many of them, 
ignorant enthusiasts, whose only qualifications appealed to be 
sincerity and zeal ; and the persons at home, uudei whoso dilec- 
tion they acted, were as inexperienced and enthusiastic as them- 
selves. They had neither the assistance of the state nor the 
countenance of men in authority. Popidai opinion was against 
them; and when, (which we may be allowed to icmemhci with 
satisfaction,) in the fust Number of this Join uni, we mulcted 
justice to their conduct and to tlieii cause, those who laid claim to 
the appellation ofliheial and enlightened cntics, never noticed 
them ill any other 'anguage than that of rontuim Iv and contempt. 

The Romish chinch iacilitaud the task of its missionaries 
even by its corruptions. Jt presented tangible obj< cts of adop- 
tion to those who were either in a state of savage ignorance or 
of gross idolatry. It had the aid of imposing forms and ceiemo- 
Tiies. It laid claim to miraculous poweis among tribes and na- 
tions W'ho believed in enchantments and supernatural agencies of 
every kind; and it was not more scrupulous aluoud than it has 
been at home of establishing its pietensions by well woiked won- 
ders, and the fabrication of systematic falsehoods. It contented 
itself with exacting from its converts a routine of easy practices; 
and. conversion in many cases was nothing moie than the trans- 
ferring from one name to another of that lip and fingcr-vvoiship to 
which the poor Idolaters had been accustomed. There is a me- 
morable example of this in the case of an old Japanese w oman, a 
devotee, who, in her pagan state, used to invoke the name of Amida. 
Tm hundred and forty thousand times in the course of the day and 
night; and, after her conversion, in the year 1622, to the Roman 
Catholic faith, simply exchanged the name of Amida for that of 
Maria, and continued the same practice as lorfg as she lived. The 
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Jesuits have calrulated that the great apostle of the east, as they 
call him, St. Francis Xavier, baptized, upon an average, three 
hundred and twenty nine souls a dav for ten years. In the sort 
of contention, which this implies, the difficulty imi 9 t have lain in 
the mere bodily labour, and the work might have been as well 
done by a steam-engine.* 

Far he it from us, however, to depieeiate the Romish mis- 
sionaiies. r riieir eirois weic tliose of the corrupt church ill 
which they had been trained up; their benevolence and self-de- 
votion sprang from tbeii own good hearts. The Spaniards and 
Portugueze are repioaclted, and ton justly , for the national crimes 
wliirli were committed in their conquest s ; hut it is little remem- 
bered or little known b\ other nations, that the desperate cou- 
rage and lomohseless cnieltv displayed in effecting those con- 
quests were not more CNtrmidinai v than the heroie virtue which 
was aftei waul ■» e\i rted m the task of comeitiug and civilizing the 
natives. It happened not unfieqiientb that, when the father had 
spent his life in llie ptiisuil of foituue as a merciless oppressor of 
the Indians the son, renouncing all the wealth which had been 
thus w irked lv acc umulated for Ins inheritance, devoted himself to 
the spiritual sen ice of that pc or injured race, and died in that service 
bv tlicii hands, 01 bv the slower niailvnlom of continual labours, pri- 
v alions and exhaustion. Such efforts, promoted as the) were by the 
gov eminent, and systematic-all) pui sued, had been so successful, that 
the good resulting fioin the conquest of America had, in some 
places, far ovc 1 balanced the evils, enormous as they were, with 
which that conquest was attended. This might have been 
affimied concerning Paragua), be fore the expulsion of the Jesuits, 
and concerning the whole tenitovy through which the chain of 
their missions extended. 

* Yet of these eonvcisioiis flic lloiuduists among 119 at this day make their boast! 

' Let these societies/ sa\s the Irish Tloni.111 Catholic bishop, who signs himself J. K. L. 
speaking of the Piotcstant missions and llie Bible Society, (letters 011 the Sl^te of Ire- 
land, p. 176 )— 1 let lhescMM.it. lies, with all their Bibles, and all their agents throughout 
the globe, ptodjicc to us, — not siu h limit as spuing troui our missions in China, in Shun, 
in Japan, in Asia Proper, 111 the Philippine Isl.mds, in Paraguay, throughout South 
America, and the islands 111 the (nilt oi Mexico, 110! — but let them produce to us 
authentic proofs of as many coiiveisious as wcie elicited through the ministry of St. 
Francis \atier in one veoi, aye, or in one day, and 1 will become the advocate of tbe 
Dibit*, nnd o t the Home and the Foreign Missionaiy Societies.’ This writer relies, with 
a confidence which in general may lie wry safe, upon the ignorance of liis readers. 

Readers of a description upon which lie has not calculated, may be amused at hearing 
that lie makes Baylc the disciple of Boliugbroke, (p. 178 .): that at the Bragannn 
revolution, the papal court countenanced the family which then recovered its rights, 
(p. 262 .) : that no persecuting power ever curiied bigotry so far as to deprive the Jews 
ot their children, in order to forcu upon them the Roman Catholic faith, (p. 135 .) : 
and that the persecution from which the Irish Homan Catholics are only now em&ghig, 
has * exceeded in duietion, extent, aud intensity, all that has ever been endured by 
mankind for justice sake.’ — (p. 60 ) . 
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But the evil which has been done in South America, 1 13 ex~ 
pelling the Jesuits, (a measure far more impolitic than the expul- 
sion of the Moriscoes, and hardly less iniquitous.) is irreparable. 
Scarcely a wreck remains of the settlements which they had formed 
from the Orellana to the Uruguay, throughout the interior of 
that great country ; settlements 111 which, during a full hundred 
years, there existed less misery and less guilt, more happiness 
with less alloy, than in any other part of the habitable world. 
The people whom they had collected there ha\e been dispersed 
or destroyed; and the arts which they had introduced, and 
which were flourishing there, have been lost. J£\en the gross 
incapacity, and grosser misconduct of those by whom the Jesuits 
were superseded, could not have produced this utter destruction, 
without some other co-operating cause ; and that cause is to bo 
found in what is another and most chat acteristic difference be- 
tween tlic Romish and the Reformed missionaries. The Ro- 
manists did not introduce ’he Bible. They built upon the sand; 
the storm came, and the building fell. The converts had nothing 
left whereon to rest their belief, when their spiritual riders were 
called away. Had the Jesuits raised up a body of intelligent 
Christians, and trusted them with the evidences of their faith, 
that faith would ha\c sur\ived the system of policy which was 
overthrown in their overthrow, and the Indians of Paraguay 
would at this day base existed as a Christian and civilized nation. 
But the system of the Romish church is to withhold from the 
people those holy scriptures which were written for our instruc- 
tion : in no Catholic countries are the people permitted to read, 
mark, learn, and imvaidly digest them, and when they hear a por- 
tion of them read, it is in a language which they do not understand. 

II Crihlimmimo f e/ice del l*ara<ptai is the title of Muratori’s 
book. The history of the Mora\ian missions contains a fact in- 
teresting in itself, and singulaily so as contrasted with the total 
wreck pf this Happy Christianity of the Jesuits among those 
Indians, who may properly be called their people. One of the 
primitive JVlorariaus, (Jeorge Schmid by name, went to the Cape 
m 1737, aud going a little way into the interior, erected a hut for 
himself, cleared a spot of land for a plantation, and by winning 
the good will of the Hottentots, induced them to let him teach 
their child ion. He taught them to read Dutch, and instructed 
both them and their parents in the main truths of Christianity, 
undefiled with any human inventions. What he did was upon a 
small scale (for he baptized only seven adults); difficulties were 
thrown in his way by the colonists, and he went to Europe in 
1744, in the hope of obtaining from the government in Holland 
permission to revisit his little flock and continue the labour of 
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love which he had begun. But he was never allowed to return* 
The Moravians were informed that the forsaken Hottentots 'kept 
together, and longed for their teacher ; but it was not till after an 
interval of almost fifty years that they understood how weH 
Schmid had laid the foundation of iiis work. When the mission- 
aries then obtained permission to form a settlement in the colony 
at Baviau’s Kloof, a Hottentot woman, eighty years of age, was 
carried to see them, being too infirm to walk. Schmid had 
baptized her: she had preserved a Dutch testament as a treasure 
beyond all price, which another woman, who had learnt to read 
from 011c of Schmid’s pupils, used to read to her. Her faith and 
knowledge had been thus presetted, and through her means the 
missionaries were welcomed as benefactors and teachers. 

One contrast more remains to be noticed; and it is an impor- 
tant one. llow triumphantly, or rather with what exultation the 
Romanists reproach the Protestants for their numerous schisms is 
well known ; and well would it be. if they, who give occasion to 
the reproach, would consider what advantage they afford thereby to 
the enemies of the Reformation. At this time there are Protestant 
missionaries abroad fioin all those communities which are agreed 
upon tlie fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith ; in other 
words, which hold the same creed, and believe in the validity of the 
same ordinances. Lutherans and Calvinists arc thus employed; 
Presby tciians and Independents, Baptists, Moravians, Methodists, 
and members of the Church of England. But among heathen 
nations (as in Popish* couutiies), the points of difference betw een 
them are overlooked or forgotten ; and they have, in every in- 
stance, without a single exception, given each other the right hand 
of fellowship in cordial co-operation. Whereas, among the 
Romau Catholics, those divisions and animosities which are kept 
down in Europe bv the temporal authority of the cluirch, have 
broken out in their missions. Jesuits, and Dominicans, and 
Franciscans, and Carmelites, have intrigued against, and counter- 
worked, and undermined each other ; and in some instances have 
engaged their converts in actual hostilities : for the boasted unity 
of the Ilomish church bears examination no better than its other 
pretensions. 

As the rise and progress of the Christian religion is the most 
momentous part of human history, so there can be no more im- 
portant or interesting object for speculation than the means of 


■ * We have no Dissenters here !* said the chaplain of the British factory, in one of 
the most bigoted cities of Catholic Europe, where, for nc irly tliiity years, he represented 
the Church of Englaud as it ouuht always to be rcpicscntcd ; ‘ Wc have no Disseitters 
here. Whatever they may be in England, the English who come to Lisbon attend my 
church. They see here what the broad distinction is between Papist and Protestant. 
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furthering its diffusion, till all the nations of the earth shall become 
one fold under one shepherd. The duty of promoting its diffu- 
sion is acknowledged by every community of Christians, however 
widely they may differ among themselves in other points Our 
present intention is to gi\e an account of what the Church of 
.England has done and is doing in performance of this duty. 
But it will be convenient first to look back upon the manner in 
which Christianity w as spread in former times, and show how 
dissimilar the circumstances are under which its further extension 
is attempted. 

Human and secondary causes will not account for the first pio- 
gtfess of Christianitv . We can have no hesitation in maintaining 
this, in opposition to Gibbon, the subtlest and ablest assailant by 
w'hoin it lias e\er been impugned. For tins 1 elision had its origin 
not in dark times, nor among a barbarous people; but in the most 
enlightened age of the ancient world, and among the only people 
who from the beginning had continued to pi oless, as a nation, the 
belief of one God, to be worshipped 111 spint and in truth, 
when all the rest of mankind were idolaters. Those persons by 
whom false religions have beeu promulgated, or who have founded 
fanatical sects, whether impostors, or madmen, or in that middle 
state between knavery and madness in which fanaticism fiequcnlly 
begins, and more frequently ends, all those peisous have uni- 
formly appealed to dreams and visions, and 1 evolutions, and im- 
pulses, the proof of which rested solely upon their own affirma- 
tion, unsupported by any other evidence, it was otheivvi.se with 
the Apostles. They appealed to the doctrine of their divine 
Master, whom the Jews, their countrymen, had crucified, — to the 
miracles which he had wrought in the sight of all nu n, — to his death 
and resurrection, and to the acknovv J edged pi opliei ies in which these 
things were predicted. For a last proof, there were the miracles 
which they themselves performed publicly in his name ; and so 
notorious was it that they possessed this Mipeihuniau power, and 
were believed to be capable of imparting it, that there were men who 
proposed to purchase from them a communication of their mira- 
culous gifts. 

How long those gifts were continued to the church is one of the 
questions upon which it is easier to dispute than to decide. This 
however is certain, that they would not be continued longer than 
they were needful. Christianity was then left to spread itself by 
natural means. Those means were the truth of its doctrines, 
(proved by their perfect adaptation to the weakness and to the wants 
of {nan,) and the authenticity of its history : for if its records were 
true, so of necessity w r as the religion, the origin of which they 
related. By these means, he who searches into the grounds of 

whal 
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what has non happily become the established aud iuherited belief, 
is confirmed in hm l'aith ; and they who in youth aud presumptuous- 
ness, aud that half knowledge which is more dangerous than 
ignorance, have gone astray, are silently and sobeily reclaimed. 
-For a while, these, and tliese only, were the causes of its exten- 
sion. And that Chiistiauity should thus have taken root is not 
surpriziug, for we know that its doctrines had their full effect upon 
the piacticc of the primitive Christians, aud the iuiluence which 
the example of their lives produced was stienglhened and secured 
by the constancy displaced by them under pei secutiou and in mar- 
tyrdom. Having thus been piopagaled, miraculously first, and 
then by its moial slieiigth, woihlly aud seemingly accidental 
causes aflerwaids acecleiated its pi ogress in the natural course of 
human affaiis. 

But even when the aid of miiacles had been withdrawn, and the 
alloy of w 01 Idly -miudeduess , fanaticism, and ci roi s, w hich sprang up 
like tales among the wheat, hud consideiably dimmiJied the effi- 
cacy of that example which the Christians at one time, as a body, 
had afforded, still the revealed icligiou had its internal strength ; it 
had its evidences which com led inquiry, — its precepts, the fitness 
and utility of which weie acknowledged by every viituous mind; 
aud its hopes and consolations, the necessity of w hich w as felt in 
eveiy human heait. By the-e it tiiumphed over the vain idolatry, 
and not less vain philosophy, of the G leeks and Romans, the 
monstrosities of the Egyptian, and the abominations of the Syiian 
worship; and over the Diuidical system, supported by a powerful 
aud crafty priesthood, more plausible in its theory than any of the 
schemes taught in the Grecian schools, less puerile in its fables tliau 
any other heathen mythology, and iu its practices less degrading 
and less odious. Thioiighout the provinces of the Roman em- 
piic, this process was eveiy w'liere the same. Every where the 
seeds of Christianity hgd been sown by the apostles, or tlicir im- 
mediate disciples, and ev ery w here they sprang up and bare fruit an 
Uundred-fold. A body of Cluistiuns grew up in eveiy piovince; 
their faith, and doctrines, and piacticcs, were placed in direct 
contact and contrast with those of the established superstitions, 
and every vvheic the result was the same. Dugon fell prostrate 
before die Ark. The new religion, beginning in the lowest rank 
of society, woiked its way up, till it embraced all classes and 
reached the highest. Its increase was coutiuual and uninterrupt- 
ed. It overcame contempt and persecution, the violence of re- 
morseless uutlioiitv, and the aits of oxaspciated sophistry and 
imposture. Through ten persecutions not a sw 01 d was di awn, 
not a hand lifted in its defence! It triumphed by patience land 
constancy, and the force of trudi. At lcngUi it became the esta- 

a 4 hlished 
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blubed religion of the Raman empire \ and there the first great 
victory of Christianity was completed. 

The second was over those warlike nations by whom that em- 
pire was overthrown and divided ; and this, important as it was, 
was effected without a struggle. It does not even appear that any 
efforts or endeavours were necessary for bringing about so great and 
momentous a change. Wherever the northern conquerors took 
possession, they were a small minority compared with the inha- 
bitants whom they had subdued. Superior as they were in strength, 
and proud of that superiority, they knew that they were a rude and 
barbarous people ; and though the Romans had become as degene- 
rate in every thing as they were in policy and in arms, still the 
transition from wild plains and sa\age forests to countries where 
the monuments of ancient power and magnificence were every 
where standing, and which abounded still with the comfoits and 
advantages of ancient civilization, produced its natural effect 
upon mmds*whicli, uncultivated and teiocious as they were, were 
not wanting either in strength or in geueiosity. They conformed 
themselves to the manners and institutions which they found, in 
all things, where they perceived a manifest advantage in so doing; 
and in nothing was the change more easy than in religiou : for 
they had no rooted opinions to renounce, — no establishments to 
break up, or to alter; and their instructors, satisfied with a no- 
minal conversion from the parents, obtained from their children, 
in the next generation, that which was permanent and substantial. 
Thus, throughout the wreck of the western empire, (Britain 
alone excepted,) Christianity retained its place, and presently re- 
covered its supremacy; while all that till then survived of the old 
paganism and the old philosophy disappeared for ever. 

This was not the case in Britain, or rather in that part of it soon 
afterwards called £ngland, of which the Saxons and their kindred 
tribes had possessed themselves. The Romans either left it, or 
were extirpated : the Britons, when they could no longer make 
head against their invaders, withdrew from the open country into 
the mountainous part9, or to Cornwall and the coast of Bgttany ; 
and little or no intermixture took place between the conquerors 
and the conquered people, — certainly not enough to produce the 
slightest effect on the language of the former. England then 
once more became a land of paganism; and here we have the first 
example of converting a nation by means of foreign missionaries. 
The process was precisely the reverse of that by which the Ro- 
man world had been converted. There it had begun with the 
poof and made its way up, unassisted by any human power, or 
any worldly and interested motives. But the missionaries came 
with the imposing rank of ambassadors on a religious errand : 

they 
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they addressed themselves to the kings of those petty states into 
which England was divided ; and, having succeeded with them, the 
conversion of the subjects followed as a matter of obedience. 
The kings had an obvious political motive for professing a religion 
which enabled them to connect themselves by intermarriages with 
the princes of the continent, prepared a refuge for them in case 
of expulsion from their own dominions, and placed them in 
communication with the more civilized paits of the world. 

As the minds of these royal converts were influenced by politic 
motives, in addition to the impression which might really be made 
upon them, so the missionaries made no scruple of resorting to pious 
frauds for the purpose of facilitating and sccuiing their success. 
That they laid claim to the power of working miracles we know, for 
Pope Gregory, in his letter to Augustine, exhorts him not to he 
elated with piide oil that account. The worthy Fuller says, ‘this 
admonition of Gregory is with me (and ought to be* with all un- 
prejudiced persons) an argument beyond exception, that, though 
no discreet man will believe Augustine’s miracles in the latitude 
of monkish relations, lie is ignoranll) and uncharitably peevish and 
morose, who utterly denies some* miracles to have been really 
effected by him/ Vet Fuller himself gave a good reason for so 
denying them. ' Augustine,’ he says , 4 safely wafted over the sea, 
lauds with the rest at Tlianet, in Kent, taking, as it seems, deep 
footing, if it be true what one writes, that the piiul of his steps 
where he first landed, left as perfect a mark in a main rock, as if 
it had been in wax ; and the Romanists will cry shame on our hard 
hearts, if our obdurate belief, more stubborn than stone, will not 
as pliably. receive the impression of this miracle, liutit is wor- 
thy our consideration, that, though Augustine all his way might be 
tracked by the wonders he left behind him, (when thirsty, miracu- 
lously fetching a fountain; when cold, a fire; restoring the 
blind and lame to their eyes and limbs,) yet for all this he was 
fain to bring interpreters out of France with him, by whose help 
he might understand the English, and be understood by them. 
Whereas in holy writ, when the apostles (and papists commonly 
call Augustine the English apostle) went to a foreign nation, 
God gave them the language thereof, lest otherwise their 
preaching should have the vigour thereof abated, taken at the 
second hand, or rather at the second mouth, as Augustine’s was, 
who used an interpreter, not as Joseph to his brethren, out of 
state and policy, but out of mere necessity. This I say, well 
thought on, will make our belief to demur to the truth of his so fre- 
quent miracles, being so redundant in working them on trivial 
occasions, and so defective in a matter of most moment/ 

This is a subject of considerable importance in ecclesiastical 

history ; 
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history; and has a peculiar interest at present, when the contro- 
versy between the liomish and the Reformed churches assumes the 
character of a contest, and is likely to be prosecuted with more 
ardour on both sides, with a stronger feeling of wliat is to be won 
aud what is to be lost, than has been manifested at any time since 
the last great eft'oit of the Romanists under James il. To say 
when false miracles began, would be as impossible as to deter- 
mine when the true ceaseil : probably the one ceased when the 
other begun; aud it max not be piesumptuous to conjecture that 
the real power was withdrawn as soon as the ministers of the 
church falsely pretended to it for the purpose of pious fraud. 
That the Romish church lias pm sued a system of such fraud 
from time immemoiial, is what no peisou who is comers ant with 
church history, and endowed with common discretion, can possi- 
bly doubt, unless he has pro^tiated his intellect to the authority 
of that church, in matters of fart as well as of faith. The most 
charitable allowance that can be made (and it may be made rea- 
sonably) is, that these frauds were icallx undertaken with a good in- 
tent, before they becaim, in necessary consequence, meic tricks of 
systematic ambition and iudixidual cupidity. The better motive 
may be ascribed to Augustine and ins immediate successors. 
Miracles are recorded of them, and those miracle's bear the de- 
cided character of politic conti nance. 

Most injurious as such a system of deception piovcd in its con- 
sequences, and sure as those consequences were to arise, this was 
a case wherein we max justly allow that it was pursued with 
meritorious intent, and that the missionaiies carried oil their pious 
artiticcs in good faith. They thought that, for bringing about an 
object of pure benevolence and paramount importance, whatever 
was expedient Was allowable. JNo piinciple can be more plau- 
sible, and none can be more delusive or more* dangerous. But 
beyond all doubt it has been acted upon, unhesitatingly, bv per- 
sons who, in others respects, were eminently virtuous and dexout 
men, and who risked their lives, and sacrificed them heroically as 
inartyis for the faith which they were endeavouring to extend by 
such means. They considered the people whom they sought to 
convert, a$ children, and never sc rupled at deceiving them for their 
good. That they should not have foreseen liovv perilously this 
principle would be abused, may afford reason for impeue liiug their 
wisdom, but not their intentions; that they should have appre- 
hended to what a degree it would he carried by such men as 
Duiistau and the fabricators of the'. Franciscan and Dominican 
mythologies, was impossible. Let no one imagine that he un- 
derstands the true character of the Roman catholic church, till he* 
is acquainted with the history of the monastic orders, and more 
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especially of these ; and let him not suppose that the garbled and 
varnished representations of the modem Romanists may be trusted, 
but look to their own authorized and accredited historians, who 
have written and published under the sanction of their respective 
bodies, and with the full appiohution of the Inquisition and the 
censors of the pi ess. Till lie has done this, he may be assured 
that he knows as little of the Roman catholics, as he would do of 
the modern Jews if he were unacquainted with the follies and 
monstrous fables of the Rabbis. 

In the days of the Benedictines, as in those of the Jesuits after 
them, the more enthusiastic and gene ions spirits weie employed 
in missions, while cooler and ciafticr heads found for themselves 
a safer occupation. No soonei had the new icligion taken root 
in this couutiy, than missionaries went foith hence and from Ire- 
land, and by their means Clnistiauiu was fiist extended beyond 
what had been the limits of the western empire; for neither in 
the east nor in the west had it gone beyond the bounds of the 
Roman dominion, except in the ease of Ireland, and probably of 
Abyssinia. lh them it was introduced into Belgium, Germany, 
and Scandinavia. The task was more difficult than it had proved 
among the Anglo-Saxons, for the people were in a more barbarous 
state. The Teutonic nations appear to have been considerably 
less advanced than those of the Keltic branch; and the tribes who 
settled in Kuglaud had acquiicd some degree of civilization by 
acquiring possession of a c ivilized country. Some of these mis- 
sionaries lost their lives. But if they had sometimes to contend 
against the caprice or jealousy of harhaious chieftains, the} were 
as frequently protected and encouiaged bv others of more pene- 
tration and better minds; and the opposition of the heathen priests, 
wIiom' crait was attacked, yielded to their sustained and well- 
directed zeal. They had immediate and tangible benefits to offer, 
bringing with them whatever useful or ornamental aits were in 
those ages known. Their success was facilitated by the victories 
of (Jliui Icinaguc and Alficd; and the subsequent conquest of Bug- 
land by the pagan Danes led, in it*, consequences, to the conver- 
sion of the countries from which they came. \\ hat remained to 
be done in the noith of Germany and the adjacent parts, the 
Teutonic knights effected, after the Mahon lined an manner, by the 
sword. Snell of the Slavonic nations as were converted received 
tlieir religion fiom the Greeks, when they became considerable or 
politic cuough to contract alliances with the court of Constan- 
tinople. 

We have thus briefly traced the piogiess of Christianity in the 
old world; and it will be uppaieut, upon the slightest reflection, 
that ilspiopagation is now attempted under circumstances in every 
* 1 expect 
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respect totally dissimilar, both as to thoBe who undertake to com- 
municate it, and the different nations to whom we are desirous of 
imparting this greatest of all benefits. But there is one country 
where its introduction was endeavoured without success during 
those early centuries when it was most successful in other parts. 
The reader who is conversant with this branch of history will at 
once perceive that we are speaking of Persia. The causes of this 
failure are worthy of notice, because, changed as the condition of 
that kingdom is, they still operate llieie; and the same causes 
constitute some of the greatest impediments to llui diffusion of 
Christianity in pints of the woild where the protestaul missionaries 
are at this time employed. Political jealous), for which there 
may have been some foundation, was the one cause; and it may 
be remarked that Mutiicheism, against which this feeling did not 
operate, made a greater progress than Christianity in Persia. The 
other was that there, and llieie only, it had to contend with a reli- 
gion which rested upon its sacicd books, was connected with morals 
and philosophy, and regulated the observances of daily life. 
Throughout the lloman world the priests had neither any sacred 
writings, nor any determined faith ; those among them who had 
any pretensions to knowledge were perfectly aware that their 
mythology was nothing better than a mass of undigested fables; 
and if the more ignorant were more credulous, they neither knew 
what they believed, nor why they believed it. Their only motive 
for opposing the new doctrine and stilling up persecution against 
those who professed and preached it, w as like* that of Demetrius 
the silversmith, * Sirs, ye know' that by this craft we have our 
wealth.’ In Homan Catholic countries it happens not infre- 
quently at this day tliat the priests believe as little as their pagait 
predecessors; but the scheme of that church is so skilfully devised, 
and the vital truths incorporated with its gross corruptions and not 
destroyed by them, are so congenial to human nature, that the faith 
of the populace is deep and passionate. Thus though the lique- 
faction of St. Jaiiuarius’s blood is performed by men, who would 
make no scruple of saying to an English traveller, poptt /us vuh de- 
cipi , et decipiatur , it is exhibited to a w ondering and believing mul- 
titude. Contrariwise among the ancient heathens, the people w r ere 
less attached to their superstition than the priests ; they had not 
the same cause for attachment, and there existed no other. It had 
no hold on the understanding, the imagination, or the heart ; no 
other attraction than what its festivals afforded. The Greeks and 
Romans had separated religion from morals and from philosophy; 
and when an attempt was made to combine them in opposition to 
Christianity, powerfully suppoiled as the attempt was, it was loo 
late even to prolong the existence of a mythology which it was 
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hoped to re-establish in its former power and upon a firmer foun- 
dation. But in the Persian system jJiese things were united. To 
the great fundamental belief in a First Cause, that system added 
a machinery founded upon Dualism, attempting thus to sohe one 
of those problems which have hitherto always excited and baffled 
the restless intellect of man. The mythology was imaginative and 
coherent, less nionstious less absurd, and, in all respects, less 
ofFensi\e than any other that has ever been promulgated by an 
impostor, or grown up from popular errors and tradition. Zo- 
roaster succeeded in seeming all the ad \ a lit ages which can be 
gained by presenting to the vulgar a visible and emblematic object 
of adoration, while lie avoided tin* reproach and the absurdity of 
idolatry. His moial precepts deserve high — almost, it might be 
said, unqualified praise; purity of mind was enjoined by them as 
well as of word and deed. W hether the ritual observances were 
as minute and puerile as those in tin* books of tin* modern Parsees, 
may be doubted; ceitaiuly they were not more inconvenient than 
he thought his count ly men would be willing to bear; and it is one 
of the strange caprices of the human mind, that in matters of this 
natuie, the most onerous laws aie those which are most punctually 
observed. 

But this system, like every other system of fable and imposture, 
must have fallen before Chiistianity, could they have been fairly 
opposed to each other. No such trial was afforded. The reli- 
gion of Zoroaster hud firm hold upon the habits and feelings of 
the people. 'Flic Magi were ill earnest; and die doctrine which 
endangered their influence was opposed by the effectual means of 
persecution; for persecution is effectual when it is heartily and 
steadily pursued; and they who maintain the* contrary prove only 
how little they have read, or to how little purpose. By these 
means the Zendavesta withstood the (Jospcl. It yielded to the 
Koran, because the Koran was propagated bv the sword. 

Ijct ns now look at the present condition of the world, and exa- 
mine what aie the difficulties which impede the introduction of 
Christianity among those nations who are still in darkness and error. 
It will be found that throughout the largest division of ' earth's 
melancholy map,’ — (melancholy, in this light, it may well be 
called,) — the same moral obstacles exist which obstructed its pro- 
gress in Persia, and in some places with greater strength. This 
is the case iu India; it is not merely that the habits of life arc 
connected there with an established system of false religion, and 
the feelings as well as the opinions of the people conformed to it; 
the whole scheme of society is founded upon that system. The 
priests have great power and greater privileges to contend for; 
they have their sacred books ; the pride of learning, (such as that 
* learning 
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learning is,) and the stronger prejudices of a deceitful philosophy 

the direct object of whichjis to release the mind from all rd*- 
•traints of conscience and of the moral law. There is also a 
jealousy of those who endeavour to intioduce the Gospel. We 
are the masters in India, most happily for India itself. Hut there 
are native princes in that countiy who would gladly iccovcr the 
absolute authority that their forefathers possessed ; there are ad- 
venturers and restless spirits (e\cn in greater propoition than ill 
Euiope) who eageily desire to see the times of anarchy re- 
newed, that their lawless and reckless ambition may once more 
have free scope; and the only possible means by which a hostile 
feeling tibuld be excited in the gicat body of the people (and in 
that class especially who aie the veiy sinews of om strength) 
against an equitable and bent limit gov eminent, the blessings of 
which are felt and nndei stood, would be by peisnading them that 
their religion w as in daugci. In other paits of the east where 
Europeans ha\e no dominion, the established supci'lilions are in 
like manner protected with laws, customs, institutions, metaphy- 
sical theories, and the \eneratiou which every where in that pait of 
the woild is paid to antiquity. And tlieie exists a jealousy of 
Europeau, and more particuhiilv of Bntish powei, which operates 
more powerfully tlieie, than a diead of the Homan or Byzantine 
ambition ever did beyond the Kuplimtes. Such a jealousy pie- 
vails in China; and iii Japan it exists to such a dcgiec that insa- 
nity only would dieam of attempting to intioduce Chiistiauity 
there, till some political revolution, in the order of Piovidonce, 
shall have opened the wav. 

There is also another obstacle which had no existence in the 
first ages of Christianity, when its widest and most prosperous 
diffusion took place. Dining those ages, several attempts weic 
made to introduce new systems of false leligion, cither by blend- 
ing some of the docilities of lev elation with the dogmas of oiii n- 
tal philosophy and the fantastic ci cations of onental fable; or by 
taking Christianity itself for the p round w oik, and electing a 
superstructure of imposture upon a foundation oi ti nth. Maues 
succeeded ill one oi these designs, Mahoinined in the other; 
after some adventurers in vaiious dcgiees oi combinations of 
philosophical reveiie, insane persuasion, or fraudulent puipo-ie, 
had failed in both. Manicheism never obtained an establishment 
anywhere: the Musuhnen, in the iiist high tide of their fortune, 
swept it away fiom Persia, where it had taken most root; and 
after lingering some cenliuies m different parts of Asia and 
Europe, sometimes under persecution, hut more often in ob- 
scurity and neglect, it quietly became extinct. But the Mahom- 
medans extended their summary creed widely in the heathen 
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world, and brought under their yoke a large portion of what had 
till then been included within the bounds of Christendom. The 
intermixture of Mahommedanism in India may be considered as 
facilitating the introduction of Christianity, rather than impeding 
it. But, except Japan alone, there are no countries in which any 
attempt of this kind can be so hopeless, as those which are under 
Mahointnedau rule. Befoie he can be convinced that Chris*- 
tianity is true, tin 1 . Musuhuati must give up that contempt for the 
Christian dogs witji which lie has grown up from infancy : lie 
must acknowledge 1 tin 1 futility and falsehood of a hook which is 
the standard of his taste as well as oi' his faith, and to which 
higher notions of inhcicnt holmes-, are attached than have ever 
been ascribed to tiie Bible, even by those who may deserve the 
imputation of Bihlmlatiy : be must sun dice those vices, the free 
indulgence of which is sanctioned by his own law ; and if he does 
this in any Mahommedun countiy, immediate and ccitaiu martyr- 
dom will be his reward. A missionary who might he enthusiastic 
enough to expose his own life in such a sen ice, would yet hesitate 
at making converts, when lie knew that they would assuredly be 
put to death as fast as he made them. 

It is evident that none of the obstacles which have hitherto 
been noticed can operate against missions in barbarous or savage 
countries. Jn the huge poition of the world which is at this time 
in that state, there may (and must be) considerable danger to the 
missionaries from individual caprice and the ferocity of the, na- 
tives; but there can be unsettled or systematic opposition. There 
is nothing to pull down. Thegiound is overiun with weeds, hut 
not encumbered with old foundations, which must be removed 
before a new platform can he laid. The greatest obstacle arises 
from the conduct of those persons who, calling themselves Chris- 
tiuus, have in reality nothing of Christianity but the name. By 
its moral strength it was that 1 evolution triumphed over the idola- 
tries of the old vvoild ; the beautiful example of Chiistian meek- 
ness and viitue sufficing when the aid of miracles was withdrawn, 
to establish it, notwithstanding the opposition of its enemies, aud 
the more serious impediments which anise from its owu schisms, 
and heresies, aud growing corruption*,. The success of the Jesuit 
missionaries also, whcielhcy were most successful, is chiefly to be 
ascribed to the example which they displayed of Christian charity 
in its most heroic degree. ‘ Tell me honestly/ said the Emperor 
Nobunanga to Father Gnecchi, ‘ do you really believe vvliat you 
preach here in Japan? 1 asked some Bonzes the same question, 
promising to keep their secret; and they confessed to me that all 
they taught was nothing more than mere fables to amuse the mul- 
titude, and keep them within bounds- You may repose the same 
, confidence 
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confidence in me, and I promise you that I will not abuse it/ The 
Jesuit turned to a terrestrial globe which stood in the Emperor's 
apartment, and showing him the extent of land and sea which lie 
had crossed before he could reach that country, he replied, 
* Your majesty appears to hold us in some esteem ; but if it were 
only to relate fables that we have undertaken such long voyages, 
endured so many labours, undergone so many perils, and re- 
nounced our relations, our friends, our country, and all the hopes 
which we could have in this world, could there be any folly so 
great as ours ? The Bonzes may say one thing and think another; 
they may preach things which they do not understand, and which 
they know to be false; and it is not surprizing that they should do 
so: their fortune and all their enjoyments are dependent upon the 
impostures which they pass off for truth : but what are the advan- 
tages that we derive from our painful ministry, from the fidelity 
with which we discharge our duties, and the manner in which wc 
abstain from all the pleasures of this w'orld l Our way of life in 
this country, our poverty, our disinterestedness ought to convince 
the most incredulous, that we must haVemost incontestible proof 
of the truths which we profess, peeing that it costs us so much 
to preach and to practise them.’ 

This reply was as impresssive as it was true and unexaggerated 
in all its parts. But unhappily for the missionaries, the conduct 
of the Portugueze, who at that time frequented Japan, and carried 
on a slave-trade there, (buying the nati\cs and importing thqpi to 
their Indian possessions,) convinced the Japanese, that whatever 
the belief of the Europeans might he, it had little effect upon 
their lives. Wherever a like inference can be drawn it militates 
strongly against the efforts of the missionary, however benevolent 
and however wisely directed. But it is drawn every where. There 
are no savages so slow in intellect as not to be capable of judging 
whether the ships which visit their coast, aqt in conform iiy to the 
precepts of those who are endeavouring to convert them; and 
this is perhaps a greater difficulty than any that arises from the su- 
perstition or the ferocity of the people. It exists in India also to 
a considerable, although a less degree. The British have lived 
there as if they had no form of worship, w hich to a Hindoo or Moor, 
is as though they had no religion : and the Church Establishment 
in that country is as yet too young in the land, and upon too con- 
tracted a scale to have produced any mateiial effect in removing 
the not unreasonable prejudice that has thus been caused. 

On the other hand, the Protestant missionaries have at this 
time some advantages which were not possessed by any of their 
predecessors. The rapid progress of civilization which their fre- 
quent intercourse with European and American ships is effecting 

among 
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among the natives of Aufttralasia, counteracts in some measure 
the ill example of the sailors; for though nothing tends so surely 
to civilize men as religion* they must be in some degree civilized 
before they can be capable of receiving Christianity. 4 Ignorant, 
uncivilized, slavish* and brutish nations, 1 says Bishop Law, * are no 
less unrapable of duly receiving such an institution than theyare 
of all those other sciences, arts, And improvements, which polish 
and adorn the rest of mankind, and make life a blessing. These 
arc not a(>le to !>ear it, nor will they be, till, hy reason ot use , they 
have their senses exercised , to discern both good and evil: till their 
rational faculties be enlarged and improved ; their natural genius 
cultivated and refined, which seems in a good measure to consti- 
tute their respective Jit ness oj ' time . 9 The intercourse with Eu- 
ropeans is bringing about this every where among savage or bar- 
barous nations, except where the slave-trade is carried on. And in 
this manner e\en those persons who are a reproach to the Chris- 
tian name, become instrumental in preparing the way for Chris- 
tianity. 

Another and more momentous advantage is now enjoyed by the 
Protestant missionaries wherever they are opposed by a priest- 
hood, whose faith is built upon records, (which is the case over all 
the Eastern world;) they ha\e now the Bible to produce — in the 
language of the country. Whether or not the exertions of the 
Bible Society were required at home, some consequences have 
arisen from its institution, which cannot he contemplated by the 
coolest and most dispassionate mind without hope as well as 
wonder. In almost every nation upon earth, where the use of 
letteis is known, the gospel has been made ready for the inha- 
bitants in their own tongue.* It has found its way into Persia, 
and in time will tiud its way into Turkey also, and even into 
Japan. The Japanese who trade with China may read it at this 
day. This would not have been done without the assistance of 
the Bible Society. That society also is bringing about a fellow 
feeling between the Greek, or at least the Russian and the Pro- 


* The Society would do well, however, to be more careful in the revision of the ver- 
sions which they send abroad, especially those in any of the Eastern languages. The 
Jyws at Jerusalem were so offended with the Hebrew Bibles which the missionary Wolf 
distributed there, on account of the Samaritan text in the notes, the marks of reference 
which they supposed to be crosses, and also the errors in the text, that public orders 
were given in the synagogue to burn them. They would receive from the English, they 
said, copies of their owu bihle, but those copies without notes, comment, preface, or 
any Hi tin character. 

It has been said that one version was published with nearly a sheet of errata in the 
printing, and several inaccuracies in the rendering of the original. The prejudices which 
must be excited and the injury which must be done among some of the eastern nations 
by a version containing so many errors, would fur more than counterbalance any good 
that could be done hy the whole impression. 
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testaiit churches, and thus places the former in direct opposition to 
the Roman Catholic church, upon this momentous point. Nor is 
it impossible that it may produce some effect among the Romanists 
themselves; for while the head of that church, and those who arc 
most devoted to the papal power, persist in withholding the Scrip- 
tures from the people, there are other and better spirits who 
would let the Bible lm\e free course, joining in the prayer of 
the good and learned Bishop Pecock to that effect: ‘ O thou 
Lord Jesus, God and man, head of thy Christian church, ami 
teacher of Chiistian belief, — suffer thou, ordain and do, that the 
law and the faith which tliy cluitch at any time keepeth, be 10- 
ceived and admitted to fall under this examination, whether it be 
the same very faith which thou and thine apostles taught or no, 
and whether it hath sufficient evidence for it to be the very faith 
ot no !* 

Here let us be permitted to present an extract front that 
most singular but most iuteicsting book the Magnolia Christ i 
Americana. It occurs in that life of the apostolic Kliot, which 
Baxter read upon his death-bed, and which drew 7 fiom him a 
beautiful letter to the authoi\ father. It is wt k ll known that the 
first translation of the Bible, which was c\er made for the in- 
struction of a heathen people, was that of Kliot, into the lan- 
guage of the Six Nations. At the conclusion of his life. Cotton 
Mather lias the following most ictnaikablc passage. 

* Let not poor little New England be the only Protestant country that 
shall do any notable thing for the propagation of the faith unto those 
dark corners of the tat th ninth art full of iruif habitations, lint the ad- 
dresses of so mean a person as myself arc likely to prevail blit little 
abroad with men of learning and figure in the uoild. Howcmt, I shall 
presume to utter my wishes in the sight of my readers; and it is possible 
tliat the great God w ho disputes not the prayer of thi poor, may, by the 
influence of his Holy Spirit upon the hiarts of sonic of those tvbosc eyes 
are upon these lines, gi\e a blessed answer thereunto. 

g Wherefore, — may the several plantations that live upon the labours of 
their negroes, no more be guilty of such a piodigious wickedness, as to de- 
ride, neglect, and oppose all due means oi bringing their poor negroes unto 
our Lord ; but may the masters, of whom God will one day require the 
souls of the slaves committed unto them, see to it, that like Abraham they 
have catechised servants; and not imagine that the Almighty God made so 
many thousands of reasonable creatures for nothing, hut only to serve 
the lusts of epicures, or the gains of mamiiiouists , lest the God of Hea- 
ven, out of mere pity, if not justice , unto those unhappy blacks, be pro- 
voked unto a \cngcdiicc which may not without horror be thought upon. 

* — May the iicfaiidoii'i massacres of the English by the Irish awaken 
the English to consider, whether they have done enough to reclaim the 
Irish from the popish bigotries and abominations with which they have 
been intoxicated. 

€ — May the several facloi ics and companies, svliosc concerns lie in Asia, 
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Africa, or America, be persuaded, as Jacob was, and before him liis grand- 
father Abraham was, that they always owe unto God certain proportions of 
their possessions, by the honest payments ot which little quit-rents they 
would certainly secure and enlarge their enjoyment of the principal ; but 
that they are under a very particular obligation to communicate of our 
spiritual things unto those heathens by w liosc carnal things they arc en- 
riched, And ntay they therefore make it their study to employ some 
able and pious miuisters, for the instruction of those infidels with whom 
they have to deal, and honourably support such ministers in that em- 
ployment. 

4 — May the poor Greeks, Armenians, Muscovites, and others in the 
eastern countries, bearing tlic name of Christians, that have little preach- 
ing and no printing, and few Bibles, or good books, now at last be fur- 
nished with Bibles, orthodox catechisms, und practical treatises, by the 
charity of England - f and may our presses provide good store of good 
books for them, in their own tone ucs, to be scattered among them. 
Who knows what comulsious might be hastened upon the whole Mu- 
hommedan woildhystich an extensive cliaiity? 

* May sufficient numbers oi great, wise, rich, learned, and goodly 
incn in flic three kingdoms, piocurc well -composed societies, by whose 
uniled counsels the noble design of e\ angtliziug the world maybe more 
eilee tu ally carried oil. And if some gt minus persons will, of their own 
accord, combine for such consultations, who can tell but, like some other 
celebrated societies heretofoie foiiued fiom such small beginnings, they 
may soon have that countenance of authority which may produce very 
glorious efiects, and give oppoil unity to gather vast contributions from 
all w r cll-disposed people, to nssi ,t and advance the progress of Cliris- 
tianityr God forbid that Popery should txjKUid upon cheating more 
than ten times what we do in suutig the immortal souls of men ! 

4 Lastly, may many worthy men, who find their circumstances will 
allow of it, get the language of some nations that are not yet brought 
home to God 5 and wait upon the Divine Providence for God’s leading 
them to, and owning them in their apostolical* undertakings. When 
they remember wliat lluffinus relates concerning the conversion of the 
(berians, and what Suciatcs, with other authors, relates concerning tlic 
conversion wrought by occasion of Frumcntius and ^Edesius in the Innci 
India, all as it were by incident , surely it will make them try what may 
be done by design for such things now in our day. Thus, let them see, 
whether while \vc at home, in the midst of vv earisome temptations, are 
angling with rods, which now and then catch one soul for our Lord, 
they shall not be fishing with mis, which will bring in many thousands 
of those, concerning whom with unspeakable joy, in the day of the 
Lord, they may say. Behold , I and the ilnhlnn uhch God has given me ! 
Let them see whether, supposing they should prosper no farther than to 
preach the Gospel of the kingdom in alt tin wmld for a witness onto all 
nations , yet the end which is then 1 o come, will not bring them the more 
happy lot, wheiciu they shall stand, that arc lound so doing. 

4 Let no man be discouraged by the difficulties which the devil will be 
ready to clog such attempts against his kingdom with : for, I will tahe 
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leave so to translate the words of the Vise man in Proverb* (xxvii. 4 ) 
H r hat is able to stand before zeal ? I am well satisfied that if men had 
the wisdom to discern the signs of the times, they would be all hands at 
work to spread the name of our Jesus into all the corners of the earth. 
Grant it 9 0 my God , and Lord Jesus, come quickly' 

This passage, w hich may almost be said to hn\c in it * something . 
of prophetic strain/ was iirst published in l(3yi. How much of 
what Cotton Mather then wished and prayed for has been accom- 
plished !— how much remains not only unfulfilled, but almost 
unattempttd, — wholly so in the part which at this day most nearly 
concern us ! And how arc we made to feel thus that blind indif- 
ference is not less dangerous than bliud zeal ; and that the govern- 
ment which persecutes one part of its subjects is not more mis- 
taken in its policy, than the one which altogether neglects its 
religious duties towards them, as if its own stability and security 
were not mainly affected by the state of religious opinion among 
the people. 

r Jlie reformed churches, how T e\er, have not always been wanting 
in their duty toward the heathen world. Even when Muratoci 
wrote, he would hardly have felt himself justified in his argument 
if, with all his erudition, he had been as well read in the history 
of other communions as of his ow n. During the first century of 
the reformation, the reformers had woik enough at home. The) 
had not only to preach the gospel there, but to defend it, sword in 
band. Yet even then an attempt was made by Coligny, with 
tlie assistance of the Genevan cliuich, to plant a Huguenot 
colony in Brazil; aud if the person to whom the command was 
entrusted had not deserted the cause in which he was engaged, 
the Portugucze might not improbably have been defeated in their 
attempts to destroy it, and Calvinism have taken root in South 
America as it did some fourscore yeais later in New r England. 
What generations of misery and of wickedness might have been 
spared mankind, if the spirit of religious or political discontent 
had more frequently taken this direction,— if the men who were 
dissatisfied, whether reasonably or unreasonably, with the institu- 
tions under which they were bom, had withdrawn in peace, and 
established others conformable to their own principles and desires 
in those wide parts of the new world w hich were then unoccupied ! 
And what good might yet result if su<j|i men would take this 
course ! 

The Dutch were the first Protestant nation who had an oppor- 
tunity of promoting Christianity in their conquests. It is the 
redeeming part of tneir colonial history : we are now only begin- 
ning to tread in their steps, and as yet hand passihus tequis. They 
established schools and churches in all their settlements ; and in 
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Ceylon they admitted no native to any employment under them, 
unless he professed himself a member of the reformed church. 
Dr. Brown, in his History of the Propagation of Christianity 
among the Heathen since the Reformation, calls this * ail absurd 
and impolitic order, well calculated to make the people hypocrites, 
not Christians . 9 Absurd and impolitic such a regulation might 
be wherever it would lie dangerous ; it was not dangerous in 
Ceylon, and Dr. Brown adds, in the same sentence, that it was 
attended with complete success. Now although counsels, as 
Charles V. said, ought to be judged of rather by their causes' than 
their consequences, the consequence, when it is such as wasdesiicd 
and expected, must lie admitted to be some proof of wisdom in 
the measures which have produced it. Ceylon will probably be- 
come the first Christian country in the eastern woild. There is 
little presumption in saying that the work may be completed theie 
in a few generations, if the system which the Dutch began, be 
steadily pursued : their zeal never went heyond the bounds of dis- 
cretion ; nor is it likely now that \vc shall be wanting in either. 
With rcgaid to the policy of employing native Christians in India, 
we have the opinion of that most admirable mail, who was a cour- 
tier and a statesman as well as a missionary, the venerable Sw r artz. 
* One thing/ says he, * I affirm before God and man, that if Chris- 
tianity, in its plain and undisguised form, was properly promoted, 
the country would not suffer, hut bo benefited by it. if Christians 
were employed in sonic important offices, they should, if they mis- 
behaved, he doubly punished ; hut to reject them entirely is not 
right, and discouragclh. The glorious God and our blessed Re- 
deemer has commanded his apostles to preach the gospel to all 
nations. The knowledge of GoH, of his divine perfec tions, and of 
his mercy to mankind, may he abused; lint there is no other method 
of reclaiming mankind than by instructing them well/ 

- With the Dutch the work of conversion had followed that of 
conquest. Their sense of duty was quickened by a sense of 

I iolicy, for the Portiigucze, throughout their Indian possessions, 
rnd raised a body of nominal Christians, who had been taught to 
regard them with a religious hatred as heretics. It may be sus- 
pected that the Dutch government would not have done so much 
for the extension of Christianity without this clear view, that they 
had sr political interest in so doing; for in Africa, where they had 
not the same motive, they appear to have done little or nothing. 
The next missiou, which was that of the Duties, was unconnected 
with any worldly views. Frederic IV. of Denmark, had deter- 
mined, during his father’s life-time, to establish one in the Danish 
settlement at Tranquebar : after his accession to the throne he was 
reminded of his intention by Professor Lutkeiis, who was one of 
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the royal chaplains ; and two young men who hail been educated 
under Professor Francke at Halle, offered themselves for this 
nsligious adventure — Bartholonueus Ziegenbalg was the one, and 
Henrik Plutcho the other. They were both well qualified for their 
undertaking, but Ziegenbalg was eminently so; for he possessed, 
in rare perfection and in rarer union, the virtues of discretion, 
unweariable diligence, self-devotcment, auil that enlarged benevo- 
lence which nothing but true piety can produce and sustain. On 
their arrival at Tranquebar they put themselves under a native 
schoolmaster, took their place among the children, and with them 
learned to read and write by ti acing letters in the sand. Zicgen- 
balg composed a grammar and dictionary of the Tamtil language, 
and translated into that tongue the liturgy of the Danish church, 
and the New Testament, both which he printed at a press with 
which the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge had supplied 
the mission; and he was proceeding with a translation of the Old 
Testament, w lien death put an end to his labours, and at the early 
age of thirty-six sent him to his leward. * 

This Danish mission excited much inteiest in Protestant Europe, 
and more particularly in England, where Ziegenbalg, during a 
short visit to this part of the world, was presented to the royal 
family, and received from Archbishop Wake, the Bishop of London, 
and the Society for piomoting Christian Knowledge, assurances 
of their assistance. That assistance was continued fiom time to 
time for some twenty yeais, when, upon tin* proposal of one of the 
Danish missionaries to begin a new' mission at Madras, the Society 
undertook to support it: their means were limited indeed; the 
casual benefactions falling shoi t of 1 oO a year, and tin* annual ex- 
penditure being nearly twice that sum, and gradually increasing in 
proportion to the incicasing success of the attempt. ‘ However/ 
said their report, 4 the society cheerfully rely upon that good Provi- 
dence which has hitherto prospered this and all other their under- 
takings, to raise up such a tiuc Christian spiiit in this rich and 
trading nation as will abundantly supply whatever money shall be 
wanting to carry on so charitable and glorious a design as that of 
enlarging the kingdom of God and of his Christ upon eaith.’ 
And most tiue to its own good w ishes and benevolent intentions 
has the Society been, having continued (low'll to the present day 
the ronstaut and, in a manner, the sole patrons of this mission.’ 

That England had been so long without taking part in exertions 
of this kind, was owing at first to circumstances ; afterwards to a 
neglect alike of its true interest and its duty. Under Elizabeth 
there was neither call for such exertions nor mcaus for making 
them. The shock sustained during the Reformation had so dis- 
jointed the whole fabric of society , that it was long before an ade- 
quate 
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quale supply of ministers for our own Church could be provided ; 
so that if they had been needed for foreign service they could 
not have been found. But at that time we had neither colonies, 
nor conquests, nor even factories. In the succeeding reign, when 
the Church of England seemed to be securely established, James 
was occupied with two projects, either of which, could it have 
beeft accomplished, would ha\e been of more importance to the 
cause of Christianity , than any efforts for extending it into foreign 
countries could ha\c been in those times. lie wished to bring 
about peace with the liomish chinch if i e-union were impos- 
sible; and to unite all the reformed chinches in one form and 
discipline. J)e\outly to be wished for as both objects w’ere, the 
pmsuit of them under his successor, without sufficient caution 
and preparation, was made one of the pretexts for the great 
rebellion. Dining that lehelliou the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel iu Foreign Pails was tiist instituted. But 
in the anarchy which political and irligioiis enthusiasts had pro- 
duced, tlieie was too nine li confusion anil misery at home for any 
good to he effected, or c\cn attempted, alnoad; and it was not till 
the beginning of the last century that the society was regularly in- 
corpoiated, for the pin pose of * furnishing the Colonial Posses- 
sions of the Crown of England with Ministeis of the Established 
Church, and for the management of such funds as might he 
placed at their disposal by the chaiitnblc contributions of the 
more opulent.’ Its operations theiefoie weie chiefly confined to 
what were then our American colonies, wlieie they endeavoured, 
with scanty means, to peifoim a duty which the go\ernment had 
most unwisely neglected. It was a tiadition among the Jews, 
that wheresoexer two men of Israel weie settled together, a syna- 
gogue ought to be built: and in the foims which the Spaniards 
obsened when they founded a city in their conquests, the first thing 
which they set up was a post where the gallows should stand; 
and the second, a eioss to maik the place where the church should 
be erected. The British goxermiKut was not so sensible of its 
policy and its duty, and the neglect of founing an episcopal esta- 
blishment in America is one of the many causes xvliich tended to 
bring about the\iolent scpaialion of the colonies from the mother- 
country. Before that event the society employ cd about an hundred 
missionaries in America, besides catechists and schoolmasters, at 
an expense of from four to fixe thousand pounds yearly. Its ex- 
ertions were confined afterwards to our remaining possessions in 
that quarter of the globe, till circumstances, of which it gladly and 
zealously availed itself, enabled it to act a more conspicuous part. 

The rise aud progress of that missionary spirit, xxliich is at this 
time prevailing throughout the Protestant world, will be one of the 
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most remarkable features in the history of the present age. It has 
not been sudden and violent like that of the crusades, and yet it 
m*y be doubted whether even the impulse whereby that great 
movement was produced extended so widely through all classes of 
society, or was felt with equal force. Its rise was so obscuie as 
hardly to be noticed. Little attention had been excited by the 
Danish missionaries; scarcely any by what the Dutch had effected 
in their Asiatic possessions ; and the labours of the Moi a\ ians 
would hardly have been known beyond the bounds of their o\\ 11 
little community, (of all religious comm unities the most inofieit- 
sive, and, perhaps, the only one which has never committed any 
breach of Christian chaiity,) if it had not been lor Ciaut/s 
account of their most extiuordinaiy exertions in Greenland, ami 
die entire success of that painful mission. By that book this 
singular labour of love was made known to a few gcneiid reach: i .s, 
and to what was then the still smaller number of poison* who 
took a religious interest in such subjects. But no ginciul feeling 
was excited. m 

The honour of giving the first impulse to public feeling be- 
longs to the English Baptists. In wluit uiaiiiiei tlieii uncle i taking 
was begun may be seen in the First N uhiIk i of this J 0111 mil : suffice 
it here to say, that the pci son now so honouiahly known as i)i. 
Carey, who was, till the 24th year of his agi, a sfiocinakt i , opened 
the way. It originated in the working of his stiong hcait ami in- 
tellect; a few of the niinisteis of his pci suasion met togethei, and 
the first subscription for spreading the gospel in' die heathen 
world amounted to £ 13:2: (>. This w as in the year 1 792. The 
London Missionary Society followed in I79«>* The Ediulmigli 
in 1796- The Chinch Missionaiy Society in 1S00. The Me- 
thodists had long had their missionai ies in the West Indies and in 
America, but it was not till the impulse which they leeched fioiu 
Dr. Coke, that diey extended their exertions to a scale which 
made it necessary to foim a separate society for its support aud 
management. 

In this outburst of zeal one missionary society of a more ques- 
tionable description has been instituted, its professed design being 
* the general evangelization of Great Britain.’ Evangelization - 
4 Bless us, what a word/ The friends of religion are called ujhmi 
by the iustitutors of this Home Missionary Society, 4 to connect 
the eternal interests of their perishing fellow-sinners with Uieir tours 
for recreation or business/ apd to 4 combine their energies for the 
diffusion of evangelical truth by every practical method, till not a 
city or town, village or hamlet, shall remain destitute of the means 
of salvation/ The society it seems has discovered, that there arc 
in this kingdom, ‘ numerous places, where a short sermon and hur- 
ra d 
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l ied prayers are all the religious instruction afforded from week to 
week ; that in others, that scanty instruction is only had monthly ; 
in others, quarterly or half yearly, and in others uot at all.’ But 
this is not all ; tney have discovered that there are towns and 
cities in Great Britain destitute of the means of salvation . Per- 
haps then we may have been hitherto mistaken concerning the site 
of Old Sarum, and they have found that celebrated city in a state of 
perfect preservation, fully peopled, and having lost nothing but its 
religion and its two representatives. Or more probably — for, not- 
withstanding our respect for whatever is stated in an official report, 
we cannot yet entirely believe that towns and cities in this de- 
plorable state of destitution exist among 11 s above ground, — per- 
haps they may have opened a tunnel, or sunk a shaft to the sub- 
merged city of Aiiconiiun, which, as he who was inspired by Cider 
tells us, sunk in an earthquake ; and this is the moie probable, 
because Herefordshiie appeals to have been a favourite scene of 
their exploratory travels. A British Heiculaiieuui would, indeed, 
be a rare discovery, and especially with the jHiople all alive : the 
woild will not be a little curious to learn the condition of the sub- 
terranean citizens, who are in want of the gospel; what has been 
their manner of life in the lower regions; what substitute they 
have found for the sun, (a secret particularly desirable to us 
at some seasons of the year;) and what their present religion 
may be. 

But let us hear their report. * The necessary rules of an Es- 
tablished Church/ they tell us, * present those obstacles to efforts 
adapted to the exigencies of the multitude, which pi event the re- 
gular uiiuislers in that church from extending tlicir 1 :i1k>uis beyond 
their own districts (the reader must take it m their own English) 
• w ithout, therefore, reflecting upon the clerical labourer, as though 
lie were deficient in zeal, this institution leases him to guard the 
sheep in the fold, apd seeks out the perishing wanderers in the wil- 
derness:’— for what? to bring them into the fold? No; but to 
mark and shear them us its own. The institution, which is in 
fact a society for the propagation of schism, f holding itself in 
cadiiiess to resign the care of its stations to a neighbouring 
minister, or a district association, whenever it shall appear that the 
interest of religion may be best proimrtcd by so doing.’ The 
scheme is not new. It is as old as the time when the Great Re- 
bellion was in preparation, and the Running Lecture was set ou 
foot in Yorkshire, * so called because the Lecturer went from 
village to village, and at the end of the week proclaimed where 
they should have him next, that his disciples might follow. They 
say this lecture was ordained to illuminate the dark corners of that 
diocese/ This is the statement given in one of Laud’s Annual 
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Accounts of his Province, and the note written against it in the 
margin by Charles, evinces that that calumniated king perceived 
the remedy as well as the evil: 4 If there be dark corners in this 
diocese, it were fit a true light should illuminate it; and not this 
that is false and uncertain.’ 

in their magazines, (for every sect, or section of a sect — and they 
all bear cutting like a polypus — must have its magazine,) they have 
given us a sample of the religious instruction which these mission* 
aries communicate; and it must be observed that, by one of their 
rules, no missionary is employed till the Committee are fully satis* 
fied respecting his character, talents, and fitness for the work. 
One of these qualified evaiigelizationcrs has devised what he calls 
Church questions, * for the purpose of creating in his little flock a 
spirit of inquiry after truth, and to induce them to search the 
Scriptures. At every monthly meeting, the answers to the last 
question are given by each member, and the next question is pro- 
posed. The questions aie all founded on Scripture, and the 
answers have the explanatory texts appended to them. From the 
whole is collected an instructive and pleasing train of illustrations/ 
—of which the following is not selected by ourselves for its folly, 
but given as a sample in the magazine. 

4 Question. — In what respects do the people of God resemble jewels ? 
Founded on Mat. iii. 7. 

4 Answer. — III their origin. — In their great rarity. — I ii their beauty. 
— In their shining quality. — In their preciousness. — In their durability. 
— In being ornamental — In their value being frequently determined by 
their weight. — In not being susceptible of injury by passing through a 
moderate fire.* 

If persons are to play at the old game of — what are my thoughts 
like? it is much better done by the fireside than in a meeting- 
house. But enough of this worshipful association. We will only 
observe, thatw'hcn another vote for the erection of new churches 
shall be moved in Parliament, (and such votes we trust will always 
be brought forward fiom time to time, as long as they arc needed,) 
the dissenting members who oppose the grant, may filly be re- 
minded that one reason assigned for setting up this society for the 
propagation of schism by the founders is, because 4 the provision 
made in the Established Church for the religious instruction of the 
poor, is by no means adequate to their numbers/ 

An opinion has sometimes been advanced, that the existence of 
so many different bodies of dissenters in this country conduces 
greatly to the general good, that is to say, that schisms in religion 
are useful to the state, — a position in which there is as much para- 
dox and as little truth as in the old notion that it is desirable for the 
sake of health to have now and then a fit of the gout, and that an 
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ague in the spring is physic for a king. True it is that, in the 
scheme of Providence, all things work together for the best, and 
that, considered upon the great scale, present evil tends to bring 
about future good. The growth of dissent we consider to be a 
growing and most serious e\il to these kingdoms; but, in the 
present case, it lias occasioned much good by the spirit of emu- 
lation which it has excited, when the tendency of that spirit has 
been altogether useful. The funds of all these societies have re- 
gularly increased, even during those years when the heaviest pres- 
sure was felt in consequence of the transition from war to peace, 
and the general dislocation of interests which that shock pro- 
duced. In part this may be explained by the fact, that, among all 
the dissenting societies, a great propoi tionof the income was drawn 
from those classes who sustained no loss by the depreciation 
of landed property, and domed all the benefit of having the 
liecessai ies of life at a low price. But the steady increase in all 
these societies, and in all others of a religious character, can only 
be imputed to a great and growing spirit of religious zeal, quick- 
ened by emulation. The receipts of the Society lor Promoting 
Christian Knowledge were little more than .£l2,(X)0 in 180;), 
when the Bible Society was instituted; they now exceed ,£ 53 , 000 . 
Ten years ago a mournful estimate was made, that the annual 
income of all the Bible and Missionary Societies in the British 
enipiie would not do more than defray the yearly maintenance of 
one ship of the line. Now it is announced, and with becoming 
exultation, that the expenditure* amounts to more than a thousand 
pounds daily throughout the year; and that the Scriptures have 
been published in one hundred and forty languages. That so 
much zeal should exist without alloy, is what no one, who is in any 
degree acquainted with human nature, would expect. Some 
bigotry may have been mingled with it, and more enthusiasm; 
but dull indeed must be the understanding, and duller the heart, 
which mu regard the effects without pai taking a benevolent joy for 
what has been accomplished, and a well-founded hope for what is 
in progress ; and without admiring and adoring the w j ays of Pro- 
vidence. 

The lionianists frequently reproach the reformed churches with 
the want of that munificent spirit, by w hich cathedrals and monas- 
teries w'erc built, and endowed during the dark ages. They forget 
that it has disappeared also among themselves. But were this 
the place for investigating that subject, it would not be difficult to 
show that the poition of that expenditure, which arose from true 
piety and genuine benevolence, bears but a small proportion to 
what was extol ted from remorse, or wheedled fiom weakness and 
superstition. Perhaps the world cannot, throughout the whole 

course 
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they are employed as teachers or readers of the Scriptures. It 
has nine missions, subdivided into forty-two Missionary stations. 
These missions are the West .African, the Mediterranean, Cal- 
cutta and North Indian, Madras and South Indian, Bombay and 
Western Indian, Ceylon, Australasia, the West Indies mission, 
and the North West American. With these missions 255 schools 
are connected, in which more than 13,000 scholars are at this 
time receiving instruction, of whom about 1400 are adults; and* 
ten printing presses arc actively employed in various missionary 
stations in printing the Scriptures, tracts, and elementary books 
for the schools. It has proceeded wisely , profiling by the expe- 
rience of the other societies, to avoid the errors which they com- 
mitted at their outset, and haring sonic advantages peculiar to 
itself. 

The Morns ians (who cannot be praised above their deserts for 
their meek and truly Christian spirit as a community) appear 
always to have selected foi ihcii missionary stations, those places 
when*, either from natuial or artificial causes, the people were 
most miserable, and stood, therefore, mo>t in need of religious 
comfort. With this feeling they went among the Hottentots 
under the Dutch go\ eminent, the shoes in Demcrara, and the 
sugar islands, the Esquimaux and the f iieeuhinders, the most 
forlorn of the human lace, inhabiting the most cheerless and in- 
clement region of the habitable earth. They went, as their own 
true poet describes them, to encomiti r 

* Strange scenes, strange men ; untold, untiicd distress ; 

Pain, haidsliijjs, famine, cold, and nakedness j 
Diseases, death in c\ery hideous form. 

On shore, at sea, by fire, by flood, by storm ; 

Wild beasts and wilder men ; unturned with fear. 

Health, comfort, saiets, life, they count not deal. 

May they but hope a Saviour’s love to show. 

And warn one spiiil from eternal woe ; 

Nor will they faint ; nor can they stri\e in vain. 

Since thus, to live is Christ, to die is gain/ 

Montgomery's Greenland . 

They went not w line there was the widest scene for exertion, 
but where there was the most difficult and painful labour to per- 
form. The Church Missionary Society directed its attention to 
those pails of the world where there was most to be done, and 
thercfoic denominated itself a Society for Missions to Africa and 
'the East, ‘not, ho\ve\er/ they said, ‘ considering their uame as 
binding them to exclude their alien q its fiomsuiy other unoccupied 
place, w hich might present a inospcct of success to their labours.’ 
From the beginning, they declared that their intention was not to 
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interfere with the other existing missionary Institutions* but to co- 
operate with them for the one great object which they all had in 
\iew, and to direct their chief attention towards those parts of the 
world which were unoccupied by their fellow-labourers. 4 They 
require not/ they said* * the pecuniary aid of those who already* 
to the extent of their power* contribute to the support of other 
similar institutions; of all such persons they regard it as the duty 
to continue* uudiniiuishcd, the support they have hitherto given. 
What they ask of them is their counsel* their good wishes* their 
prayers. Let* not the Society be considered as opposing any that 
are engaged in the same excellent purpose. The world is an ex- 
teiisivc held* and in the Church of Christ there is no coni]>ctitioii 
of interests/ 

They begau upon the proper princ iple, that die Church of 
England can allow no person to officiate as minister* who has not 
been cpiscopulty ordained. ' Episcopal ordination* having respect 
to die present improved state* of society in this island* is justly con- 
ferred upon those only whose education and learning qualify them 
for the rank which the English clergy hold in society. It is evi- 
dent, however, that a missionary, dwelling amongst savages* rude 
and illiterate*, does not lequire the same kind of talents* manuers* or 
learning* which aie liecessuiy in an officiating minister in England. 
But ordination admits not of distinctions, coi respondent to the 
degree of refinement iu society, lie who is once episcopally 
oidaincd* though with the sole view of acting as a missionary to the 
heathen, would possess the powei of holding and officiating in any 
benefice, to which be might be presented, in the English Church. 
This circumstance necessarily lequires extreme caution iuordaiu- 
ing persons for the purposes of missions only/ To obviate this 
difficulty , the} determined to send the missionaries in the capacity 
of catechists only, when persons ulieady in outers did not offer 
themselves, or circumstances did not justify an application for 
regular ordination. Eor this they had the authority of the primi- 
tive church, and the example, to a certain point, of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, the missionaries of which em- 
ployed the ablest of their converts in this capacity. For a while 
neither clergymen, nor persons qualified to act in this humbler 
character, presented themselves. It was not likely, indeed* that 
volunteers of the latter description would be found, when there 
were other societies which would receive them upon a higher 
footing; and the Committee, when they lamented that there was 
a want of zeal in the Church, and censured it precipitately* and (as 
has since been proved) injuriously on that score, seem not to have 
been fully aware that the climate of Sierra Leone, which they had 
fixed oil for their first operations* was, above all others* dangerous 

to 
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to European constitutions. In fact the Sierra Leone Company 
had been at that time live years inquiring in vain for a chaplain. 

In other things they were not precipitate. They consulted 
with missionaries who had returned from tneir labours, and learned 
from them 1 the extreme difficulty of communicating the truths of 
the gospel, where no foundation of knowledge has been laid ; 
Where no previous truths are acknowledged, from which others 
may proceed ; where conscience has rarely been enlightened to 
discern between good and evil; and where, perhaps^the language 
possesses no terms adapted to express the principaiideas of the 
Christian faith.’ They determined, therefore, to prepare the way 
for their missionaries, by printing grammars and vocabularies for 
their use in the language of the countries to which they might be 
sent; and spelling-books and other elementary works for the 
natives, as intioducton 1 to their religious instruction. They deter- 
mined also to print translations of the Scriptures and tracts 
conveying in a popular way the rudiments of Christian knowledge. 
Hooks they knew might penetrate where missionaries would not be 
admitted, and might, in peat measure) supply their place. The 
press had been the great instrument of civilization in Europe, and 
it was to be hoped that in Africa and Asia the same means would, 
in due time, produce a similar effect. The Bible Society came in 
aid of this intention in one pait; in another they availed themselves 
of Mr. Hruntou, whom the society in Scotland for propagating the 
gospel had employed at Siena Leone, and they printed his gram- 
mar and vocabulary of the Su.soo* language, with some cate- 
chisms and other small tracts in the same tongue. 

After a while, they sought in Protestant Germany for mission- 
aries, wisely following in this point also the steps of the venerable 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. There they learnt, 
that in consequence of the formation of the new missionary societies 
in England, a seminary for missionaries had been instituted at Ber- 
lin, which was at first sup}>orted by ail individual, Mr. Von Schinn- 
ding,of Doborlugk in Saxony, ranger of the electoral forests; and 
when private circumstances made him withdraw his assistance, by 
the voluntary contributions of some clergymen in East Frisia and 
Westphalia. The measure of sending out laymen in the cha- 
racter of catechists was thus rendered unnecessary, for the Ger- 
man missionaries receiving ordination in the Lutheran church, 
were* received as ministers of a sister communion. It is not our 
■ 1 1 — ■ - 

* The writer ol the report, Kbwcver, was mistaken in saying, that never before Imri 
any hook been written, much less printed, in the native languages of the western coust 
of Africa. \ little volume in Anyol.in ami Portuguese, by the Jesuit P. Francesco 
Kici ouio, w«is printed nt' Lisbon in 1 6 Vl, Its title is Oentio d$ Angola mfftcientementc 
uutrutilo not toysttfiot tie noma Santa Fe. 
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intention, in this place to pursue the history of the mission, fur- 
ther than to show what are tlie results, and how well the founda- 
tions have been laid. During some years, so many disasters oc- 
curred, the effects of the .slave-trade were so ruinous, and the 
expenditure so great, that sometimes scarcely any reasonable hope 
seemed to remain, But from the time of the abolition of that 
abominable trade, when Sierra Leone was opened as an asylum 
for those who were rescued from captivity, every thing has suc- 
ceeded to tta extent even of the most sanguine expectations, 
it might he mid, were it not that the climate is so dreadfully 
injurious to European constitutions. Many are the precious 
lives which have been thus lost. And can any thing affect the 
heart more deeply than the patient lcligious heroism with which 
men, in the prime of life and the very flower of their hopes, for- 
sake friends and country for such a destination, knowingly to 
encounter this great and ccilain danger, with no worldly views, 
present or future, but self-devoted, ami undeterred by the fate of 
their predecessors, who lime fallen victims to the pestilence that 
walketh in lioon-dav ! 

One of the missionaries on this most inipoi taut, but most peril- 
ous station, writes thus to the Committee : — ‘ I Jiave kept my 
health tolerably well since I wrote to you last: but my constitu- 
tion is so broken, that a very little exertion obliges me to lie down 
to rest — not to say sick, but exhausted. Our physicians say, 
that had 1 visited Europe in due time, I should have been now 
as strong as ever 1 was. This induces me to suggest to the 
Committee, whether it might not be made a rule for missionaries 
coming hither in future, that, after stayiug a certain number of 
years, they should be permitted to return home for the purpose 
of recruiting their strength ; for certainly in this country we do 
eat our bread by the sweat of our brow, and at the expense of 
our lives. The missionary would be animated by the hope of 
seeing his friends at the expiration of a given period, and of being 
refreshed both in body and soul ; and our spiritual life needs as 
much re-animation as our bodies do after so much absence. When 
1 say this, do not think that 1 myself should wish to leave my sta- 
tion. I have lived here sixteen years ; now let me be buried with 
my people.’ 

The Committee, upon this affecting representation, very pro- 
perly determined that the labourers in this mission should be au- 
thorized to visit Europe after the completion of every sixth year 
of residence In Africa, allowing them thus their Sabbatical year. 

The good has been very great there. By the official returns in 
August, 1822, it appears that the population of Sierra Leone 
consisted of 1 6,671 souls, of whom more than 11,000 were ne- 
ver.. xxxu. no. lxiii. c groes. 
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groe& r rescued by our cruisers from slavery. Perhaps.su much 
happiness and unmingled good were never before produced by the 
employment of a naval force. Eleven thousand human beings had 
then been rescued from the horrors of the middle passage* (horrors, 
be it remembered, which have been aggravated by the abolition of 
the slave-trade, such is the remorseless villainy of those who still 
carry on that infamous traffic,) though the 11101 tality among them 
when they are first lauded, arising from their treatment on board 
the slave-ships, has been dreadful. They are scltlui in villages, 
under the superintendance of missionaries or schomiasters, sent 
out from this country, and of native teachers and assistants, 
whom the settlement now begins to supply. The effect of this 
training has been such, that though, when the population of the 
colony was only 4000, theie hud been forty cases in the ca- 
lendar for trial, ten years after, when the population w as upwards 
of 16 , 000 , there were only six; and not a single case from any of 
the villages under the management of a missionary or school- 
master. It is affiimed that the ' authority of the word of God, 
in connexion with Christian discipline, supersedes among them 
almost all necessity for human laws/ ‘ Most of those with whom 
1 live/ says a missionary, (whose life has since been sari diced in 
this good cause,) * 1 have seen brought fioin the holds of slave- 
ships. 1 have seen them ii.se fiom the chains of the slave-dealer 
to become industiious men and women, pious Chi istians, affec- 
tionate husbands and wives, tender fatheis and mothers, and 
peaceful neighbouis. Con, sideling these things, 1 have always 
thought myself among the happiest of men, in seiving in this way 
our Lord Jesus Cliiist/ W ould this tiue senantof his heavenly 
Master have exchanged that feeling for all the victoiies of Huo- 
naparte and all his power, even if that powei had been stable? 
Could any success in the puisuit of lame or fortune have given 
him a happiness equal in kind or in degree, to that which he thus 
deserved and obtained? Captain Sabine, of the Engineers, has 
authorized the Committee to state his testimony that, ‘ after spend- 
ing six weeks in the colony, and closely and repeatedly inspecting 
the state of the liberated Africans, under the care of Christian 
instructors, the representation of their improved condition was 
perfectly true ; and that in reference to the largest assemblage of 
them, at Regent’s Town, their spirit and conduct are such, that 
he is persuaded there is not to be seen upon earth a community of 
equal size so truly exemplary.’ A naval officer, who had seen 
much of the negroes in slavery, was so struck with the state of 
these, that he could hardly believe they had been under instruc- 
tion only since the end of the year 1816. Inquiring what method 
had been pursued to bring them from the deplorable condition iu 
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which they were received, to such a state in so short a time. Sir 
Charles M'Carthy replied, * no other than teaching them the 
truths of Christianity, which those gentlemen were sent to propa- 
gate by the Church Missionary Society. By this alone they have 
ruled them, and have raised them to a common level with other 
civilized people; and believe me/ he added, * if you admit Chris- 
tian teachers into your island, you will find your negroes soon be- 
come affectionate and faithful sen ants to you.’ 

And heraihe difference between the system which has been 
thus successfully pursued, and that of the Jesuits in South Ame- 
rica, should be noticed. It was a principle of the Jesuits to 
prevent, as far as they could, all intercourse between their people 
and the Spanish Americans. Mo such policy has been attempted 
here; and the good which has been done, lias been effected in 
spite of the bad example of the disbanded soldiers and other set- 
tlers. To seclude them from the danger of that example would not 
lmc been possible; nor, if practicable, would it have been w ? ise, 
the object being, not to keep these negroes (as the Jesuits did the 
Indians) in pcipetuul pupilage, hut to train them in ci\ ilizatiou, 
and biing them foiward as an intellectual, Christian, and Pro- 
testant people, to take their part a s' British 5 * subjects in a British 
colony. This they are already beginning to do, some of them 
Inning already acted as jurors in Fieetown. One proof, how' well 
these people lia\c profited by the lessons they ha\e received, and 
it inav be added, one proof also of their kind disposition, is seen 
in their conduct tow aids their fellow negroes who are newly 
landed from the captured slate-ships. They \ie with each other 
who shall clothe them, and take them to their houses as guests. 
They are fully sensible of the benefit which they hate themselves 
rccehcd, and that whatever has been done for them, has been the 
effect of pure Christian henct olence ; and therefore, accoidingto 
their means, they conti ibute largely to the Church Missionary 
Association. There aie between three and four thousand scho- 
lars in the different schools, and there is also a Christian Institu- 
tion, or seminary, where youths are trained as assistants. * 

The Roman Catholic hisloiian. Dr. Lingnrd, speaking of the 

* Thus satisfactorily we arc* enabled to answer Ihc question proposed by Mr. Cald- 
cleugli in liis» Travels, ‘ Wliut is the l.ite ol (he re-captured negro carried into Siena 
Leone ?' Hint gentleman was misinformed upon this aphjcct when he ndded, * would 
it not huve been better for him to have quietly reached the Hi nail shores, and been sent 
to woik in a plantation, than to be marc hca% bout the Cuslle-yaid in the tightened 
habit* of a soldiei, of all others the most galling 10 a black, and subsequently trans- 
ported to our W'csl India islands to fill up the ranks? 1 make tltese observations with- 
out inciupng that any blame should be inferred, hut only to show that the well-meant 
endeavours of legislators have decidedly not bettered the condition of the negro race.*— 
(sol. i. p. 91.) It is tlie more desirable that this mistaken representation should he 
contradicted, because it occurs in a work of some value and authority. 
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conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, takes that opportunity of extolling 
the papal law of clerical celibacy. * Had Augustine and his asso- 
ciates, lie says, * been involved in the embarrassments of marriages 
they would never have torn themselves from their homes and 
country, and have devoted the best portion of their lives to the 
conversion of distaut and unknown barbarians.’ Other arguments, 
in defence of that injurious law, have been again and again con- 
futed ; and this assertion also, or rather the inference which he 
would draw from it, is now, like Muratori’s bootless boast, abun- 
dantly dispro\cd by facts. Married missionaries are employed 
by all the Protestagt societies : the men are not found less alert 
in their vocation, nor less denoted to it because they have wives 
and children ; aiul the women, in their station and degree, an* not 
less meritoriously, nor less usefully employed than their husbands. 
They arc missionai ies of civilization, mid most efficient ones; — 
helpmates in the truest sense of the word: half the business of 
education could not bq conducted without them. 

The Societies for promoting Christian Knowledge and for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, whom it is impossible to mention 
without praise, or think of without mingled feelings of pride 
and veneration, use no endeavours for increasing their income 
by attracting notice, or by au> other deuces. They stand upon 
lugh ground, almost the acknowledged representatives of the 
English Church. But the missionary societies, appealing, as they 
needs must do, to popular feeling, are well aware that small 
means may be made conducive to the great end they have in 
view; finance being of necessity as anxious a subject with them as 
it was with the Chancellor of the Exchequer in those difficult 
years, when he had to discover what taxes might be laid on in- 
stead of what might be repealed. Some of their ways and means 
may serve to raise a smile ; one devised for the school fund, was 
to propose that any person or persons who would subscribe five 
pounds annually, during six years, for educating a poor African 
child) should fix upon a name for that child .and by such subscrip* 
tidns no trifling number have been provided for. It is however to 
be wished that, in all these cases, a vernacular surname might be 
preserved ; for as little means are of importance in a work such as 
the societies have undertaken, so also, looking, like those societies, 
far before us, little things become of some moment in the course 
of human affairs. The field of history is already so wide that 
we are glad of every incidental help to memory ; as that field is 
extended (and eveiy generation is extending it) such help will 
more and more be required ; and yet the propensity of Europeans 
to impose old names upon new places, and tneir own propria qua 
maribus upon new people, will be found hereafter not a little to 
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perplex young readers, and sometimes to confuse old ones. One 
reason (in addition to the remoteness of the subject) why oriental 
history is so much less clearly recollected ana arranged in the 
mind than that of the ancient or Christian world, is because the 
same names, with little variety, occur in all Mahonimedau coun- 
tries, and in all ages. There is no inconvenience at present in 
having black Gerard Noels and William Wilberforces, and Han- 
nah Mores at Sierra Leone ; but they should have their own 
names besides — good, honest, negro names, of African growth. 
The list would be found sufficiently ample without going to such 
appellations as the ‘ strong names’ of the King of Dahomy, who 
in this res]>ect went far beyond the cver-mcfnorable Barebones, 
or Antonio of the Eleven Thousand Virgins Pereira. One of his 
strong names was, * 1 am easy in my pace, but always in pursuit;’ 
another, * Wherever I rub 1 leave my scent;’ a third was, * The 
male oyster,’ implying that he was ‘ hard to crack.’ 

This digression reminds us of another point which may pos- 
sibly be moic important in its consequences. The .Wesleyan 
missionaries on the Gambia have taken up the practice of preach- 
ing to the negroes in their own broken English — the talkee-talkee 
tongue. It was asserted sonic years ago in Holingbrokc’s Voy- 
age to the Denierary, (the hook of a very ingenious man,) that the 
Moravians had composed a grammar of this patois , and translated 
a book of hymns into it, and even the bible. The patois itself is 
well described there as including many African words, but having 
for its basis the English language, fieed from inflections* and sof-* 
teued by a multitude of vowel terminations. That which is spoken 
by the French negroes is said to have a similar character. There 
is indeed a probability that many mixed languages may spring out 
of the corruption of the existing European tongues, in like man- 
ner as the great brunches of these arose out of the debasement of 
the Latin; but the fewer the better. It should be the tendency of 
civilization not to increase the coufusion of Babel, but to lessen 
it. There can be no necessity either for preaching or writing in 
broken English, because the negroes who converse in this jargon 
understand good English though they do not speak it, and children 
are just as easily taught the one as the other; but in proportion as 
the missionaries condescend to the vulgar speech for the sake of 
producing immediate effect, they counteract what the schools are 
doing. As connected with civilization this is a point of some im- 
portance ; and with regard to literature, wc have often thought 
how fortunate it is that Scotch should be the only written variety 
of our language, and that there is no Welsh-Euglish nor Irish- 
English; that Tim Bobbin is the only vernacular Lancashire 
author, and the Exmoor Dialogue the only sample from the west. 

c 3 It 
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Misome consolation to think that when we shall have a Welsh 
Akira*; or a great Irish Unknown, they must write in a language 
tint every body will understands 

- The missionaries at Sierra Leone have every thing in their 
favour, the climate alone excepted ; that evil is indeed tremen- 
dous, and the scene of labour will of course be relinquished to 
men whose complexion and constitution are congenial to the 
region, as soon as a succession of qualified persons shall have been 
raised. The work is comparatively easy and certain there, because 
they have the present and effective countenance of the government, 
and appear to the persons under their care, unequivocally, as 
benefactors in the vfcry highest degree. To be released from a 
French or Portuguese slave-ship, (no language can exaggerate the 
horrors of the middle passage ill these vessels at this time;) to be 
restored to freedom, fed, clothed, treated not with mere humanity 
(which is due even to beasts,) but with a care and kindness that 
may truly be called parental, and placed in v illages with their own 
countiymen, where, under the sure piotection of equal laws, they 
have to labour for themselves alone, upon lands assigned to them 
as their own freeholds, — the negro’s heart must he as impenetrable 
as that of the slave-dealer, if it were uot open to the instructions 
of those who arc the immediate agents in all this good. Is it too 
much to say that when an Englishman looks at Sierra Leone, 
and thinks of the part which France continues to take in the 
slave-trade, he may feel not less proud of his country than when 
he calls to mind the Peninsular war and the battle of Waterloo? 

In N ew Zealand the missionaries are without any of the advan- 
tages which facilitate their efforts in West Africa, and they have 
difficulties of a peculiar kind to overcome. But concerning that 
fine country and what is doing there, we shall hereafter Heat more 
at length than our present limits can allow . The direct benefit, 
which they have to offer there, is civilization, with all the blessings 
in its train. But the first great difficulty among savages is to 
make them sensible that civilization is a benefit, and that any of its 
consequences can compensate for that lawless liberty, which must 
be surrendered befere it can bo attained. They are in this respect 
like children, who must learn the grammar before they compre- 
hend its use. The way is plainer in India, and the Society there, 
profiting by the experience of others, proceeds upon a sure 
course. Treading in the steps of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, it is supporting schools, raising up native 
teachers, catechists and missionaries; printing biblcs and religious 
books, and supplying the Indian converts with the Liturgy of the 
Church of England in their own language, in which latter object 
the Prayer-Book and Homily Society takes an active part. This 
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is an object of no little moment, especially in India. Mr. Come, 
one of the chaplains of the Honourable Company, by whom4be 
Hindoostanee version was executed upon a thorough conviction of 
its importance and utility, has well observed that as both Moham- 
medans and Hindoos place the whole of their religion in forms and 
ceremonies, and even consider the repose of the soul to depend on 
the due performance of funeral rites, it must be expected ‘ that the 
absence of all forms and ceremonies in worship should be an 
additional obstacle in their minds to the reception of Christianity. 
Though grace may enable a man to forsake all for Christ, and to 
sit loose to all considerations of this kind, yet it seems desirable 
to meet, as far as possible, what may be called their iunooeut 
prejudices, and this the decent rites and ceremonies of the Church 
of England are calculated to do.’ Both Mohammedans and Hin- 
doos, when beginning to feel that the religion which is proposed 
to them is worth a thought, have asked, ‘ how do jou worship? 
what are your methods of marriage and burial P ‘ To such in- 
quiries/ says Mr.Corrie, • we can afford a satisfactory answer by 
supplying a copy of the book of Common Prayer; and I have 
known instances of natives of India spending the night in reading 
a copy of the Prayer .Book, so eager wore they to acquaint them- 
selves with our mode of worship.’ 

This exemplary minister had one day performed the funeral 
service for a woman of the native congiegation, when a heathen, 
seeing the number of persons who w ere returning from the burial, 
asked what English gentleman’s funeral the Padre Sahib had been 
attending. One of the female Christians answered with a feeling 
of pride, ‘ No English gentleman is dead; — it is the remains of a 
poor woman like myself that have been interred with these 
honours.’ On the same occasion a man came to Mr. Corrie, and 
said that his former prejudices concerning the respect due to die 
body after deadi had at times recurred to his mind, though they 
had not prevented him from adhering to the gospel; * but uow/ 
said he, ‘ I have not a wish ungratiiied. When I die, let Christian 
brediren be thus assembled, and hear the word of exhortation; 
and may 1 never be separated from your feet.’ 

It will not be irrelevant, while thus touching upon the funeral 
service, to bring forward in this place a curious instance of its 
effect. The story is related by Bishop Sprat, in a visitation ser- 
mon, as having happened within the compass of his own know- 
ledge. 

4 It was immediately after the happy restoration of Charles II., when, 
together with the rights of the crown find the English liberties, the 
church end the liturgy were also newlv restored, that a noted ringleader 
of schism in the former times was to be buried in one of the principal 
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cbllchw . of London. The minister of die parish, being a wise end re- 
gular conformist, (and be was afterwards an eminent bishop in our 
church*) well knew how averse the friends and relations of the deceased 
had always been to the Common Prayer j which, by heating it so often 
called a low rudiment, a beggarly element, and a carnal ordinance, they 
were brought to contemn to that degree, that they shunned all occasions 
of being acquainted with it. Wherefore, in order to the interment of 
their friend in some sort to their satisfaction, yet so as not to betray his 
own trust, he used this honest method to undeceive them. Before the 
day appointed for the funeral, he was at the pains to learn the whole 
office crt burial by heart. And then the time being come, there being a 
great concourse of men of the same fanatical principles, when the com- 
pany heard all delivered by him without a book, with a free readiness 
and profound gravity, and unaffected composure of voice, looks and ges- 
tures* and a very powerful emphasis in every pait, (as indeed his talent 
was excellent that way,) they were strangely surprized and affected, pro- 
fessing they had never heard a more suitable exhortation, or a more edi- 
fying exercise, even from the very best and most precious men of their 
own persuasion. But they were afterwards much more surprized and 
confounded, when the same person who had officiated, assured the prin- 
cipal men among them, that not one period of all that he had spoken was 
his own, and convinced them by ocular demonstration how all was 
taken, word for word, out of the very office ordained for that purpose in 
the poor contemptible Book of Common Prayer. Whence he most rea- 
sonably inferred how much their ill-grounded prejudice and mistaken 
zeal had deluded them, that they should admire the same discourse when 
they thought it an unprepared, unpremeditated rapture, which they would 
have abominated, had they known it to he only a form prescribed by au- 
thority.’ 

One of Mr. Corric’s native congregation having been at Cal- 
cutta, where she had attended Christian worship in the language 
of the country, but without a liturgy, told him on her return, that 
the instruction which she had heard there was of the same kind as 
that which he delhered to his flock; ‘ hut, sir/ she added, * they 
"had no form of prayer; and though that mode of worship may be 
well enough for clever people, it is better for such as I am to have 
a form, that we may know what we are about.’ This is a fair tes- 
timony to the advantages of a liturgy, and it is much to be desired, 
that wherever the church missionaries establish themselves, a trans- 
lation of our Prayer Book may accompany that of the Bible. 
There cau be uo better preservative against error and enthusiasm. 

* Yes, if the intensities of hope and fear 
Attract us still, and passionate exercise 
Of lofty thoughts, the way before us lies 
Distinct with signs, tfiro* which in fixed career. 

As thro' a zodiac^moves the ritual year 

Of England's church.* — Wordsworth's Ecclesiastical Sketches. 

If indeed the other Protestant churches had been established 

upon 
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upon a like liberal foundation with that of England* and had 
united with it in discipline and forms, the victory of the Reforma- 
tion would, ere this, have been complete, and we should not have 
seen Popery and infidelity in some parts of Europe disputing for 
the sway 9 and in others dividing it. England, however, is acting 
in a manner beseeming that high station in which she is placed. 
The age .of indifference is past. We ha\e ecclesiastical establish- 
ments now in the East Indies and in the West: the beginning is 
made — more will undoubtedly be done as it becomes evident that 
more is needed, and meantime these voluntary exertions come 
timely in aid of this great measure of policy and duty. We have 
more than once used those words in apposition : for in true morals, 
in true Christian philosophy, God hath joined them together — let 
not man put them asunder ! 

We owe both those establishments primarily to the excellent 
Societies for Promoting Christian Knowledge and for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, those societies in these instances having, in 
some degree, supplied the place of the Convocation, which, un- 
fortunately for this kingdom, has for so long a time been sus- 
pended. We owe 10 them also the Bishop’s College in Calcutta, 
a foundation from which lasting and wide-spread benefits to the 
cause may be most reasonably expected ; and vve confidently hope 
that the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel will be ena- 
bled to enlarge Codrington College, so as to make it what it ought 
to be, an institution of correspondent importance for the West 
Indies. Means surely will be afforded without stint by the zeal 
of our country men, when the great utility and practicable nature 
of the object arc considered ; when it is recollected that to this 
zealous lmt unpretending Society we ai t; indebted for the English 
church in the United States/ and in our remaining colonies in 
North America; and when, lastly, it is known that in the fearless 
pursuit of its incumbent duties, it has been compelled to exceed 
its annual revenues, and to encroach largely upon its capital fund. # 


• We have seen letters from u gentleman who is attending the Bishop of Bar!>a<los 
in his visitation, which he commenced within .1 few day s aftei his landing in that island. 
Describing the Codrington estate, lu says — ' We drove on to the school and eliupel for 
the slaves, which have been erected by the zeal of Mr. Pindur, who is the chaplain on 
the estate, mid the unbounded liberality of the excellent society which has the manage- 
ment of the funds. 1 wish it were in my power to comnmiiitale to you the feelings 
which tliis scene excited. The little black childun were all dressed as nicely as a 
painter could wish ; they read a chapter in the New Testament qtiitc as well as any 
class in any national school in Kuglaud ; — theie was the same emulation, the same eager- 
ness to correct errors, the same precision. r ilic ti acini, Mary Douglas, had managed 
the whole school with perfect piopriety during the illness of the school-mistress. The 
cha|icl, on the blow of a cliff, is beautiful indeed ; mid when we were about to descend 
to the college, which lies in the valley below, Mary Douglas came to beg we would 
come and hear them sing. We went into the school, and they aud all of us sung the 
old lOi'th Psalm with greet effect.’ 

The 
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The Church Missionary Society complained at its outset, that 
there was a want of zeal in the clergy * a complaint hastily and un- 
warrantably made; for it has been seen, that when a call was 
made from the proper quarter it was answered; and answered 
by men of the most distinguished ability and character ; by men 
not in the ardour of youth and hope, still less in tlm heat of 
enthusiasm ; least of all, because they had their professional for- 
tunes to seek; but in mature life, in sobriety of judgment, and the 
deliberate sense of duty ; men who were the pride and ornament 
of their sacred order, and \\ hose attainments and high deserts had 
placed them in the sure path to its highest stations in their own 
country, where they were Hung in the enjoyment of all the best 
advantages of society. It was ail honour to the Church of Eng- 
land to possess such men ; it is a greater honour thus to have -parted 
w r ilh them; to have seen them at the call of duty go forth that they 
might extend the benefits, of that chinch, and thereby promote the 
dearest interests of their fellow -si i, »j ect.s and of the human race. 


Abt. II. — 1. Monumenti della Toscana. 1 vol. folio. 

Le Fabbriche piu co&picuc di 1 enezta , misnrate , illustrate ed 
intaglio te dai Memhri del la Yvneta Reale Ac cademia di Belle 
Arti. Venezia. 181o. 2 \ols. large folio. 

f | 'HAT it is useless to argue on matters of taste is an old maxim, 
true to a certain extent, but frequently applied beyond its 
legitimate limits. # ()n many subjtM ts of taste it is certainly im- 
possible, at least no one has yet been able, to lay down precise 
rules, or to give reasons for our opinions. But this impossibility 
is by no means universal; the gieat principles, for example, on 
which architectural beauty depends, may, we think, be easily and 
plainly laid down, and in that confidence 1 we propose to examine, 
at no great length, their application in Italy, the great seat of the 
arts; which, we trust, may not prove an unacceptable matter of 
discussion to our readers. We must premise by observing that it 
is not our intention to enter at all into minute details, nor into the 
difficult discussion of proportions, as w r e are aware that, whatever 
may be our opinions on these points, it would be impossible to 
render them either intelligible or amusing to our readers without 
the aid of accurate engravings. Wc shall equally avoid the con- 
sideration of Gothic architecture, as, in conjunction with the round 
arched styles of the middle ages, it would lead us into much too 
extensive a field of discussion. W e are the more induced thus 
to limit our present subject, as the works of which it will be our 
duty to give some account, contain comparatively little informa- 
tion on the Gothic, Lombard, or Bvzantine methods of building. 

Wc 
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We shall therefore merely inquire into the merit of the Grecian, 
or rather of the Palladia!) architecture of Italy, though indeed the 
latter term is not quite correctly applicable, as the style so deno- 
minated arose before the biith of that illustrious architect. 

The great principles on which architectural beauty and gran- 
deur depend, appear to us to be these ; Utility Simplicity, Va- 
riety, Richness or. Ornament, aud to these we may add a fifth 
quality, where it is applicable, we mean Magnitude . Many of 
our readers would perhaps iucrease the list by introducing Propor- 
tion into it; but we believe that in all cases the beauty of propor- 
tion may in a very great degree be referred to one or other of the 
qualities we have before mentioned; and in whatever degree it 
cannot, we think that it falls completely within the due limits of 
the maxim already quoted, and that it must be left to the judgment 
and improved eye of taste. The merit then of any species of 
architecture must consist in its possessing the four great charac- 
teristics of U tility , Simplicity , V arietv , and Richness, or at any rate, 
the three first, which may be considered as absolutely essential. 
In the union of tlie.se ceifainly lies the difficulty of architecture 
and the merit of the architect; and from tlicsir extraordinary union 
in the Grecian columnar temple, we eoncci\e to arise the great 
beauty of that species of building. The two qualities which arc 
peculiarly difficult to unite, are Simplicity and Variety, and they 
are so, because in a considerable degree contrary to each other. 
Without the first, a building may be considered as tawdry, and 
without the second as poor. 

The means, by which these two almost opposite effects were 
produced by the Greek architects in those edifices which ha\e 
obtained for them the never failing admiration of every age of 
taste aud refinement, we apprehend to be these. The leading 
principle of Grecian aicliitectiiie is straight, or rather horizontal 
and perpendicular lines, and fi om adopting these in all the great 
pails of the building much uniformity and simplicity are at once 
attaiued — to contrast with these, aud to produce variety, curves 
are as studiously introduced into all the details — the columns arc 
circular in their shafts ; their Hillings, their bases, the cima recta, 
reversa, &c. of the entablature are merely varieties of curves, and 
the most graceful curves in nature are imitated in die capitals and 
friezes. Again, variety was obtained in a different manner, and 
in a much greater degree, by the alternation of strong light and 
deep shade produced by the colonnade of a temple, where 

1 pillar and pillar alternately, 

Seemed framed of ebon and ivory. 1 

* We need hardly observe that in the quality of Utility, Strength and Duration aic 
of course included. 

This 
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This last and most important species of Variety, it may be re* 
marked, equally exists in the Doric order, which possesses hut 
little of die other ornaments of Grecian architecture, and its cha- 
racteristic is therefore rather grandeur than beauty, though it 
sometimes received a magnificent degree of ornament from the 
insertion of the finest sculpture in its metopes and pediments. 

The Variety produced by the alternate play of light and shade 
in the colonnades of the ancients, would have been too great for 
Unity and Simplicity, if they had not added long and continued 
entablatures above, and frequently steps below, thus binding, as it 
were, the columns together, and uniting them into one whole. To 
all these was added the Pediment, a part of the building abso- 
lutely necessary for its utility, and of great beauty when not too 
high. The Greek architects were quite aware of the necessity of 
this qualification, as we may see from their works ; but their imi- 
tators at Rome were not, if w'e may judge from the comparatively 
acute angle of the pediment of the l’antheon; while, on the other 
hand, there aie beautiful instances of low pediments as applied to 
the Corinthian order, in the temple at Assisi, and in the Maison 
Carree at Nismes. Why a pediment of a low pitch should please 
the eye more than one of an ac liter angle may be difficult to ascer- 
tain; we conceive it to be because it is more consonant to the 
horizontal fines which pre\ail iir the edifice, and because it sug- 
gests the ideas of a finer climate, and of more skill in the archi- 
tect in adapting his roof to it. 

We consider these to be the great piiueiples on which the 
beauty and grandeur of Grecian aicliitecture depend; as to pio- 
portions, they must derive their licuuU in a gieat degree from their 
fitness; the shorter the col minis the giealei must be their apparent 
as well as real strength; but to prevent their degenerating into 
rudeness, it was necessarv that the) should not be too much so, and 
the due medium could only be ascei laiued by repeated trials; that 
medium must of course also depend on the nature of the building 
to which it was applied, and on the appearance of strength or ele- 
gance, grandeur or beauty which the architect intended to give it; 
the same observations apply to intercolumniations. 

We have mentioned magnitude as one of the sources of archi- 
tectural magnificence, which we think no one will deii) ; but there 
is one species of magnitude that is absolutely necessary to gran- 
deur, and sometimes indeed produces it by itself ; we mean mag- 
nitude of materials . It is from this source alone that the grandeur 
of the solid w r a11s of the ancients is derived, and from the same 
cause arises the extreme grandeur of the rude cromlechs and 
temples of the Druids, and especially of our magnificent Stone- 
henge. The cause of this is the idea of strength and power, 

which 
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which the sight of great masses instinctively raises in the mind of 
the beholder. The converse of the same principle always pro- 
duces a degree of meanness in a brick building, whatever maybe 
the excellence of its design — an army is naturally associated in the 
mind of every one with ideas of courage, of d anger, and of power, 
and it is therefore sublime ; but an army of pigmies, or of dwarfs, 
is only ludicrous. The effect of ancient Koman bricks may be 
alleged in opposition to this opinion; but we think that their very 
antiquity, together with their great comparative length, do away 
the meanness Unit would otherwise belong to them. 

In our adinirntiou of ancient 'architecture we must not be too 
indiscriminate; the ancient aichitccts were, after all, but fallible 
men ; some indeed among them were strongly endowed with the 
perception of what was grand and noble in their art, while others 
were feeble imitalois or tasteless innovators. The principles of 
Grecian architecture, those principles which were sanctioned by 
an Ictinus or a Callicrates, we mav safely follow, but all the prac- 
tices of individual ancient architects are not to be accounted of 
equal authority; in Italy many dangeiotis precedents exist; most 
of them probably belonging to a period when architecture as well 
as sculpture was rapidly declining. 

Of these we have mentioned one instance, belonging indeed to 
a better era, in the high pediment of the Pantheon at Home; a 
building to w T hich, at tin* same time, we aie greatly indebted for 
setting the example of tin* beautiful domes which adorn so many 
of our modern churches. Other ancient Homan buildings, par- 
ticularly their triumphal arc-lie*, ga\e examples of breaking the 
entablatures into small portions, a part projecting over each 
column or pair of columns ; thus entirely destroying the great 
bond of unity in the edifice, as well as preventing the fine effect 
produced by the depth of shade which a broad and continued 
entablature casts. We mav here obsene, bv the way, how ad- 
mirably adapted was the columnar Grecian architecture to the 
warm climates whence it drew' its origin, not only in point of 
utility as a shelter from the heat of the sun, but also in •poiut 
of beauty, as every hour of the day would furnish a new and 
picturesque variety of light and shade.* Another innovation 
of the ancient architects on the simplicity of the principles of 
their art, was the piling of order on order, and the mixing together 
what was essentially distinct; that this innovation was sometimes 
productive of a good effect, wo shall not take upon ourseKes 


* Milizia buy e> 1 offrono i Pciislili una varietri die per cost dire si muove ad ogiu 
' prcbcnlaixlo una infinita di quadii sempre variati e dilettevoli. [/ arduU-ttuia 

9 110,1 puo ofl'iiie niaggiore belli r/e.’ He due*, not seem liowcvei aware ot the particular 
species of variety to which we h.ne lehiud. 


to 
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to deny ; after the example of the Coliseum it would be idle 
to do so: but undoubtedly it was dangerous, and its imitation 
has introduced much confusion and deformity into the art; 
indeed this innovation may plead in its defence some very 
plausible arguments, from the obvious necessity of giving greater 
lightness to the upper, and greater solidity to the lower parts of 
the building, as well as the propiicty of mailing in some degree 
the nature of the internal arrangement, by the di\ision of parts 
on the exterior of an edifice. The latter argument lias indeed 
we think more of appaient than teal force, as all that is really 
necessary is, that an edifice should not, bv its imposing exterior, 
excite hopes of internal magnificence to he afterwards disap- 
pointed. The placing of columns on pedestals was anothei inno- 
vation, first intioduced we believe, ami pc iliaps fiom necessity, in 
the Roman tiiumphal niches; this is destructive of the fine effect 
of a flight of steps, or continued basement, uniting as a bond the 
building together below, in the same way as it is united above by 
the entablature ; it has besides the fill tiler ill effect of eliaiigiug 
entirely the proportions of the pillnis, as a separate pedestal is, in 
fact, nothing moie than a monitions base or plinth to the column 
which stands upon it. Another ancient innovation, of no frequent 
occuirence, was the spiral fluting of columns; this practice is in- 
consistent with the essential principle of stiainht lines, which 
pervades (Jiecian aicliitecture, and fiom its vc?y nature introduces 
a degree of crookedness, if we may so call it, and of apparent 
weakness, which has a very disagiecable effect — this effect the 
ancients appear to have endeavoured in some degitve to obviate 
by turning the spiral line of a pair of columns in opposite direc- 
tions, thus opposing one weakness and one obliquity to another; 
a contrivance which leininds us of the beauty of a person who 
sejuints with both eyes, instead of one. The Roman Doric, 
Tuscan, and Composite styles we consider as ini ritorious inven- 
tions rather than innovations, properly so called. The (irecian 
or genuine Doiic is ceitumlv superior in grandeur and majesty 
to it^ more recent lival, but the latter has some capabilities not 
possessed bythe former. In the application of Grecian architec- 
ture to modern buildings, it is fair to lecollcct that considerable 
difficulties aiise. We have no examples of ancient columnar 
architecture as applied to private buildings, at least none worth 
mentioning; the great edifices of the ancients, which have sur- 
vived to our days, are temples, aqueducts, theatres, amphithe- 
atres, and triumphal arches ; the imitation of the first of these is 
alone applicable to modern buildings, at least generally speaking. 
The ancient temples usually consisted of a small internal chamber 
or cella, and a colonnade round it. Into this cella the public did 

not 
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not enter, and it icquired neither much space, nor much light; 
our Clnisliau temples, on the other hand, require both, \iitli all 
the deformities of windows and window ii antes, which Gothic 
architecture, with an almost magic ihaim, has converted into 
beauties. In the colder climates of I'juncc and Ilugland, disen- 
gaged columns too aie frequently objectionable, as intercepting 
the welcome lays oi the sun, which at the same time aie not suf- 
ficiently constant lot the beautiful vaiietus ot light and shade to 
which we have ah truly alluded. r l Ins toiisiilciatioii, together 
with the great saving of expense and of space, has occasioned the 
ficqiienl use of thue-quaitei columns m model n buildings, and, 
we will add, lias I n 11 > juslilitd it in many cases, though ceitainly 
not in woiks ot gieat magnificence, us m tin* pimcipal ft out of 
St. Peter's. 

r n»e gieat piopoi tional height of modem houses, as compared 
to that of am lent temples, has dnvcii ait Inlet ts to the use of oidei 
above older, and, soim tunes, whin jtuhtrously'iiianaged, with 
veiy good effect; though wc must confess that we prefer a rustic 
basement with a single older above. \\ Inn Palladia!! architcc- 
luie betaine iiiiivusal tlnough Italy, its piomoters seem to have 
considered as aiithoiily eveiv building that was ancient, and it ill 
consequence fieqiieullv happened that most baibaious edifices 
lose • like exhalations/ — in these buildings, and pai Initially in the 
fionts of the chin cht s, vvuc 1 seen columns phu t cl on high pedes- 
tals, suppoiting entablatiues that piojutid over each coluniu ; 
ovci these, columns ot a difleunt oidti , above, another bioken 
cntablatuie, ending hi epu nils 111 a high pedum lit, cut ill the 
middle like a liiitie, as it to catch the nun instead of duving it 
olf — these columns bting only till ec-quai lc is, and, very possibly, 
the « ntabiatmes and pediments ovi i the doois and windows also 
biokui. — 'rims weic pioduced buildings totally deficit nt in cvcfy 
pmiciple of Gieeian aichitc c tme ; having neither the icpose of 
fl.it sm face's, noi the simplicity ot connected lines, nor the vaiietv 
pioduced by the alternate play of light and shade, and perhaps 
full of ornament in evtiy pait e.xcc pt where the ancients bestow ed 
the greatest richness, we mean the* fiieze, and the pediment, 
which were left enlnelv plain. Those who have travelled over 
Italy will not ruiisjdei our elcser iption as overcharged. 

Of all these defects, the bi caking the summit of the pediment 
is certainly the woist, and, vve believe, cntnily without ancient 
piecedent in the classic lands of Gitrce and Italy;* and it is 

frequently 

* When wc s.iy tli.il the breaking of the pediment is without am tent fiamptc in 
Greece ami Italy, we think it righl to obsmcfhnl tepu 'rotations of bioken pediments 
on ui in the stimige ancient i.rthUcttur«il pRintin^s winch form a portion ol the gallery 

ot 
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frequently accompanied by another barbarism, equally unautho- 
rised*, we mean a practice, when the upper colonnade is narrower 
than the lower on account of the side aisles, of placing on each 
aide of the upper story a sort of ugly volute or ear. # We are 
sorry to be compelled to add that the churches built by the 
father of modern architecture are not free from several of these 
defects. The palaces built in his age are perhaps generally bet- 
ter than the churches. Those by himself at Vicenza are not in 
general the best of the time, but we should here recollect that 
the taste and science of an architect are frequently obliged to 
bend to the ignorant caprice of his patrons. This has been the 
case with respect to the Palazzo Chiericati at Vicenza; a very 
magnificent design in its greater parts, and of very pure taste, 
but very much injured by uglv stucco ornaments over the win- 
dows, and miserable statues and pinnacles on the roof. The 
latter must lia\e been additions to the original design, as they do 
not appear in file engraving in Palladio’s works. — This palace is 
of two stories of uutiuted columns, Doric below, and Ionic 
above. — The lower columns are detached, and the side ones of 
the upper range arc detached also, the central columns being 
only three-quarters. The Doric frieze, which is unbroken, is 
very beautiful, and ornamented with shields and bulls’-heads in 
the metopes. The Ionic entablature is perhaps too plain. 

The Olympic Theatre at Vicenza is another of Palladio’s most 
celebrated works — the proscenium is extremely ingenious — it is 
of wood, representing a magnificent arch, looking down five 
streets, which are also of wood, and built in perspective, if we 
may be allowed such an expicssion. This piosccnium is, in its 
architecture, very rich, but it is miserably broken into small parts. 
Its two ranges of Corinthian columns stand on pedestals; its 
entablatures are all broken ; it has an attic and is completely 
overloaded with statues, while the legitimate richness arising 
from fluting the columns, and ornamenting the friezes, has been 
unaccountably neglected. The range of Corinthian columns that 
surround the pit, is simple and beautiful. 

The Rotunda is another remarkable edifice near Vicenza, built 
by Palladio. It is a square building, in the centre of which is 
»a large circular room with a cupola, and it has four colonnades, 

of Portici, and that they arc also to be found in the magnificent ruins of Balbec, where 
indeed they are not the only proofs that splendour and tustc do not always and neces- 
sarily go together. We may here remark that the beautiful little ornaments of the 
ancient pediments, called Acroteria, arc almost always omitted by modern architects. 

• ' The lower order must project on each side beyond the up]ier, in order to cover 
the aisles. To palliale then inequality, the uppei order is flanked by two huge reveiscd 
consoles like inverted ears, producing a mix! polygon, a vicious outline, both straight 
and curved, more fit for joinery than for regular architecture.* — l'oisyth's Italy . 

each 
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each of six Ionic 1 unflutcd columns, with a flight of steps and a 
pediment. The entablature over the column is broken in a 
strange manner, for the purpose of placing an insciiption over 
the middle inlercolumniution, and there aie two frightful oval 
holes* for windows in eacli pediment, which very much injure 
the general eflect. The handsome circular hall is much deformed 
by some freak in stucco, with which its aichitcct had probably 
nothing to do. Our rcadcis are probably awaie that the Duke 
of Devonshire’s villa at Chiswick is imitated fiom this edifice* 

The Church of II Kedenlore, at Venice, is the most beautiful 
ecclesiastical building designed In Palladio, and peihaps alto- 
gether the most beautiful chuicli in Italy, though inf’ciior to many 
in costliness and magnitude. Its facade is a simple eolonuadc of 
threc-quailcr composite columns un tinted, and the pediment and 
entablature aie uuhioLen. It would base been an improvement 
certainly, to disenmgc the columns ; but it i# a gieatei defect, 
though justified perhaps In uen^sity, the formation of the side 
aisles by half pednnenls on each side of the building. We think 
also that the want of sculpture in the pediment is a considerable 
deficiency, paitic ulaily in so rich an older as the composite. 
The interior, also designed by Palladio is very handsome. 

Our limits will not allow us to ciitieise any of the other works 
of Palladio, hut yve think we may (loan agreeable sen ire to those 
of our leaders who may visit Italy, by mentioning that Signore 
Pinale of Verona, a gentleman who himself has considerable 
architectural taste and talents, is tin* fortunate possessor of some 
very valuable original designs of Palladio, which were never 
executed, blit which perhaps do him more ci edit than any of his 
existing edifiees ; besides a numbci of drawings of the ancient 
niina of Italy, by the same gieat aichiteet. Among these oiiginal 
designs, is one idi the bridge of the Rialto, extiemely beautiful ; 
and there arc also others which piove that the taste of Palladio 
was much moie simple and collect than might have been sup- 
posed from his existing palaces ami ehtmhrs. The same infer- 
ence may also he diuun fiom Ins published woiks. At Brescia, 
in the garden of the Palazzo Martiuengo Dobbin, i.s a soit of 
summci-hotist of veiy < oueet and tasteful C’oimlhian aichitec- 
turc, with a colonnade and low pediment with sculpturb in it, 
recently built fiom a design oi Palladio, as we were informed, 
though this design we have nevei been able to see. 


* r J lu*se windows must It nc ht’t n ju i loi.iicrl <iiim i'u nnl'on ol I lit hmldiiigt as 
tliry do not appi.ii in llu* * ngia\inc hi L'alladi /s .m.iLs, O'Iui nisMi.mol \ irttionn 

from llio arcljitfi I's ,iud ^rmi.illv for ilir woimmu.i, !*• di^r omipiI h\ <oiu)>.inn^ 

I hr buildings dt Vicenza with Palladio''' ori^iind t njsi.it m<N 

vol. xxxit. no. lx ill. n Nraily 
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Nearly contemporary with Palladio, flourished at Venice, San- 
sovino, ail architect of considerable talents, but, we think, infecior 
to Palladio in elegance of taste, and to San Micheli in genius.* 
Many of his edifices are, however, extremely beautiful. Of 
these, one of the principal is the Librcria Vecchia, a building of 
two stories, supported by Doric and Ionic columns with arches 
between them, and balustrades over each order. The Ionic 
columns rest on pedestals, which form part of the balustrade. 
The entablatures arc unbroken. In both orders the frieze is 
unusually large, especially in the Ionic, iu which the architect 
has adopted the hold measure of perforating small oval windows, 
from which depend festoons of flowers, supported by little 
ciipids. By this ingenious contrivance, the heaviness of the 
entablature and the necessity of an atlic have been obviated, but 
the experiment is too hazardous to be tried by any architect 
without an over-rifling necessity. 

At Verona, about the same period, flourished San Micheli, 
ail architect of great abilities, and of a genius more hold and 
masculine, but less elegant than Palladio's. This i-. proved 
by bis apparent pieferenee of the Rustic and Doric styles to 
the Ionian or Coiinlhiuti. Of his aichilectiirc at Verona, the 
Palazzo Pompci is perhaps the best specimen. The lower story 
is Rustic, with an arched entrance and windows. Above is a 
balustrade, over which rise eight single fluted Roman- Doric 
tliree-(j ttar ter columns, with a continued l)oiic frieze and a deep 
cornice. In each intercolumniatiou is a louiul inched window, 
with a head for a key-stone, the middle bust being a Bacchus, 
and the otlicis rather grotesque masks of satyrs, with ranis’ horns. 
There is a simplicity about this facade which is very noble am) 
striking. The Palazzo Bcvilacqua, also designed by him, is of two 
stories. Rustic, with pilasters, and over them a continued project- 
ing balustrade, and Corinthian columns fluted perpendicularly and 
spirally, with a continued entablature and rich frieze. The con- 
trast betweeu the Corinthian and Rustic stories is too strong, 
particularly as the former is overloaded with ornament, the osten- 
tatious effect of which is increased by the spiral fluting. Alto- 
gether we should say that it is neither grand nor elegant, but 
certainly rich and handsome, and its projecting balustrade and 
continued entablature have a fine effect. The Palazzo Canossu 
and that of the Gran Guardia, which is Rustic and Doric, aie in 
much better taste, uniting much simplicity with sufficient richness. 

The Capclli Pellegrini in the chuicli of Sail Bernardino, also 

* He was indeed burn nearly thirty y oars before his groat rival, but as lie lived to a 
great age, their deaths were only separated by an iutcrvul of ton years, Sansovino dying 
Mi the year 1570, and PalUUio in 13110. 

at 
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at Verona, is a specimen by Sammichcli of a different description 
from those we have mentioned. It is a circular edifice of Corin- 
thian architecture, rather deformed by the alternate pairs of 
columns having spiral flulings, yet upon the whole simple and 
elegant. The Palazzo tirimani on the Canal Grande at Venice, 
is another noble specimen of his skill, and is indeed one of the 
most magnificent buildings in Italy. It is of three stories, the 
lowest supported by fluted Corinthian pilasters, and the two 
others by fluted thrcc-qunitcr columns, also Corinthian, and is 
the only instance with which we are acquainted, of the repetition 
of the same order. The internal arrangement is also much com- 
mended in Count Cicoguara's work. 

Contemporary with Palladio, though his junior and surviving 
him nearly thirty years, flourished Scamozzi. His principal work 
is the Palazzo Tiissiuo at Vicenza, a building of two stories, the 
basement supported b) Ionic columns, and the upper by Corin- 
thian pilasters, both inifluted,— the upper entablature is unfor- 
tunately broken. In Count Cicognara’s work he is criticised 
severely for his addition of a third story to the Proeuratic Nuove 
of Sansovino, at Venice, lie has here altogether omitted the 
frieze in the entablature, which crowns the edifice; an inexcusa- 
ble license. This is the more to be regretted, as the friezes of 
the two other oiders are very rich and imposing. 

Wc cannot leave the consideration of the buildings in Ve- 
nice, without noticing one of the most beautiful in that city. 
Those of our readers who have never visited the Queen of the 
Adriatic, will be surprised when we name the public prison, a 
Rustic and Doric edifice, combining, in the highest degree, gran- 
deur and majesty with the simplicity and strength which should 
characterise a place of confinement. 1 1 w r as designed by Antonio 
da Ponte, the architect of the bridge of the Rialto. The base- 
ment story of this building is a rustic arcade, with lions’ heads for 
key-stones, alluding probably to the Venetian republic, by which 
it was erected. A continued cornice divides it from the upper 
story which is also Rustic, adorned with an unfluted Doric order. 
Over the arches are window's, with simple balustrades and alter- 
nately circular and triangular pediments, aud to crown the whole, 
an unbroken Doric entablature. 

Turning our attention south of Lombardy, the earliest archi- 
tect to whom we shall direct the attention of our readeis, is Bru- 
nelleschi, who flourished a century before Palladio, and gained 
the highest honour by the design of the cupola of the cathedral 
of Florence, a work on which the admiration of Michael Angelo 
would have stamped immortality, even though the edifice had 
ceased to exist. The merit of the interior of the church of Santo 

i) £ Spirito 
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Sphilo at Floieuce is also considerable, pai ticulnrly considering 
it^ early date. At the same time, however, that we pay the highest 
respect to the genius of Hriincllesehi, our readers must not sup- 
pose that we intend to consider aicliilecture as attaining in his 
hands the degioe of elegance to which it ani\cd in the north of 
Italy. The next great architect in order of time was Leon Hat 
tista Albeiti, the designer of the church of St. Andrea, at Mantua! 
a very noble building, and of very simple architecture. The nave 
transept, and choir arc each of one aisle, coupled composite co 
lumns, with a continued entablature, supposing the semi-circular 
roof. — 'Hie west end is iucmrccl, though handsome, but we think 
it is by a later aichitect. Alberti was one of the eailicst writers 
on his profession. 

We may licit' lemuik how iicnily the arts of design are allied, 
and how often in Italy two, at least, of them have been united in 
the same prison. (jiolto, itaphael, C. ■ i*ilio Honianu, Domeni- 
chino, and Pietio daCoitoua weie all distinguished aichitectsas 
well as paintei'N, w Idle Sansovino and Hi mini added sculpture, 
and Michael Angelo bolt; the si- lei art > to architecture. The 
union of painting and architectuic we think auspicious to both; 
that the judicious and correct use of the latter is capable of 
increasing the chaiins of the finest picture can be doubted by no 
one who has sun the magnificent effects that Paul Vciouese has 
produced by these means. On the other hand a practical know- 
ledge of painting is likely to be \ciy advantageous to an architect, 
not only by making him more sensible of the effects of form, and 
light, and shade, but also by rcndeiiiig him more awaie of the 
good or bad local associations of any paiticular style of architec- 
ture in a paiticular situation. We aie not equally sure of the 
advantage to an uichiuct of adding sciilptmc to his acqiiii eluents, 
as it may induce him to saciiiice in some measure the general 
form or distiihutioii of a building to its h ss important details, and 
to the wish of inti o. hiring his other, and peihaps favourite, pro- 
fession ; a possibility whic li Sansov ino i* believed to have realised 
ill the Loggia at Venire* llowevu, tin* gi cutest statuary of the 
Chiistian utu eieeted the magic dome ol St. Peter’s, while' the 
Hapliael of scftlptuic, whose lecent loss is lamented by the whole 
civ ilized win Id, lias displayed his taste no less than his munifi- 
cence in the chinch which he intended to grace the place of his 
birth. 

The chinch of St. Petei’s, with its superb cupola, its prodi- 
gious dimensions, and its exlraordiuaiy riches of sculpture and 
mosaic painting, is undoubtedly the most magnificent Christian 
temple in the win Id. The language of enthusiasm, at once poetic 
and idigious, has been exhausted in cclcbiating its praises, and 
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it icalJy requites some freedom from prejudice and some feelf- 
command, as well as boldness, to l)e able to form, and to venture 
to express a dispassionate, calm opinion upon its merits and de- 
fects. We cannot help thinking, that considering the talents 
which were employed in its erection, the great length of time 
consumed betwixt its commencement and its termination, and 
the unbounded expense lavished on it, it is rather surpiising 
that it is not much more inngniiiecul ; and we are perfectly con- 
vinced, that if the same unlimited means were placed at the dis- 
posal of some living architects, this would be the result. The 

f reat entrance to it is through a couit sui rounded by an oval 
)oric colonnade ; this was indeed a grand conception, but its 
execution is open to some criticism. This couit is adorned by 
ah ancient obelisk, and two fountains of the utmost simplicity and 
elegance. The front itself is c< ituiulv rich and handsome; but it 
is very inferior to what it ought to have been, considering the im- 
portance of the building to which it Ih long-*. It has many of the 
faults to which \\r have befoie alluded. Its columns arc* merely 
three-quarters, its windows look like wiy unsightly holes, and it 
has an ugly c.ltic above its colonnade. Let any of our readers 
compare this front, with the wt- tern facade of out own St. Paul’s, 
or still more with that of St. (Juievieve at Paris, and they will 
see how much greater magnificence lias been produced on a much 
smaller scale. 

On entering St, Peter’s, e\* iv obseiver is astonished that its 
dimensions appear so much less than they really are. This has 
been attributed to the justness of the proportions of the building, 
and strangely cuougli has been adduced as a meric. Oil a very 
little coiisid elation this must appear a most extiuordinaiy error. 
If indeed it he owing to the pioportions of St. Petei’s that it 
appears less than it is, this must he considered as a pi oof, not that 
its proportions arc exactly what they ought to he, hut that there 
is something wrong about them; ior its magnificent dimensions 
are generally and justly regarded as one lit cause of our admira- 
tion, and therefore that must be thought a defect which conceals 
their immensity. If, on the other hand, it be a merit in the pro- 
portions of St. Peter’s that they diminish to the eye its real size, 
then that size must be a defect, and the expense and labour of 
producing it must have hern more than wasted. In truth, how- 
ever, wo doubt altogether the justness of the tlieoiy which attri- 
butes to the general proportions of a building unassisted by its 
darkness or lightness, the power of diminishing or augmenting 
the whole magnitude of a building. \\ c think the true cause of 
the apparent diminution of St, Pttei’ 4 , in part at least, may be the 
great magnitude of the numeioiis statues in the cliutch. Thosi 
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are, in fact, all colossal, and as our eye is accustomed to statues 
•tore near the size of life, they serve as a' false standard by which 
we measure the church in which they stand* We suspect also 
that statues of white marble have, fiom their brilliancy of colour, 
the appearance of being much nearer to the eye than they really 
are, which must of course diminish their apparent magnitude, and 
render the scale afforded by them still more fallacious. The 
great light of St. Peter’s, especially when contrasted, as it will be 
involuntarily by all foreigners, with the gloominess of their own 
Gothic cathedrals, contributes to the same effect of reducing hs 
seeming dimensions. 

On the whole, the interior of St. Peter’s is very handibvie, so 
handsome that our remarks may seem too xninutc, and hypercriti- 
cal, when there is so much to admire ; but wc cannot help regret* 
ting that the entablature over the pilasters of the nave is so much 
broken, and that the beautiful frieze, which is over two of them, has 
not been continued. As it is, it only serves to make the deficiency 
more striking. We also think that there is too great admixture of 
differently coloured marbles in the arches that support the nave, and 
the capella papale is certainly a disgrace to so noble, and generafly 
simple an edifice. It is a singular circumstance that the tall fluted 
and reeded Corinthian pilasters between the arches of the nave, 
are only painted in imitation of white marble. The retrenchment 
of some of the superfluous ornaments of the church would proba- 
bly have sufficed to have made them what they pretend to be. Of 
the cupola we have already intimated the highest admiration, and 
the only change which, to our apprehension, would renddr it more 
beautiful, we mean the continuing the entablature over its pilas- 
ters, would perhaps add too much to its weight for the security 
of die building. After all, the continuance of an internal enta- 
blature is of much less importance, as, in truth, any cornice within 
a building is rather a solecism, it being properly and originally 
the projection of the roof ; for this remark we are indebted to 
Milizia, who suggests that it would be better in the interior of a 
building to omit the cornice altogether, making use of a simple 
frieze. It is difficult to conceive the splendid effect of the archi- 
tecture of St. Peter’s, when the illuminated cross, notwithstanch- 
ing its own extreme brilliance, casts a dim religious light over all 
the more remote parts of the edifice ; while those which wholly 

• Mr* Forty tli has attributed this to another, but analogous cause. — lie says, * St. 
Paul's is great because every thing uround it is little ; At Home the eye is accustomed 
to nobler dimensions, and measures St. Peter's by a larger scale. 1 The Coliseum end 
the semi- circular colonnade of St. Peter's itself are indeed of such gigantic dimensions, 
that it is no wonder it the chuicli should sutler by sucli n scale, and perhaps this may 
be in part the cause of the apparent diminution wc are now considering. Milium, h* 
his Dizionario delle Belle Arti, nrticIeProporzioui. has given the same reason which we 
have adopted, for the apparent diminution of St. Peter’s. 

retire 
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retire from its effulgence are thrown iuto the deepest shade. — 
Then indeed the church appears in its real gigantic proportions, 
all its minor defects are lost in the magnificence aud sublimity of 
the whole ; aud we are compelled to confess that it is worthy to 
be the chief temple of the gicat city, which claims for itself the 
pre-eminence of Christendom. 

The principal front of the church of St. John I*atcrau is well 
worthy of our admiration, and has indeed a \cr> fine effect, chiefly 
from the existence of that contrast of light and shade which is 
wanting in that of St. Peter’s. It is, howc\er, of a much more 
recent date, and does honour to its designer Galilei, and to the 
early part of the eighteenth century. 

. Of the palaces of Rome, we thiuk the Farncsc, built by San 
Gallo, Michael Angelo, and Giacomo de lla Porta, is by far the 
handsomest, and is indeed a building of noble simplicity. 

To Michel Angelo we are also indebted for the tin ee beautiful, 
though very incorrect palfces of the Capitol, as we arc to Raphael 
for the grand facade of the Palazzo Stoppani, consisting of a 
Doric colonnade resting on a rustic basement, with an attic over 
an unbroken entablature. The rustic work in this palace is par- 
ticularly well managed. The attic was probably a subsequent 
addition, certainly not an improvement. The columns are cou- 
pled, and of the Roman, and not the Grecian Doric order, as is 
the case indeed with all the Doric columns employed by modern 
Italian architects. Vignola flourished about the same period, and 
distinguished himself by the simplicity and general purity of his 
structures; of this the little church of St. Andrea, near the Porta 
del Popolo, is a proof, lie was also a celebrated w'liler on bis 
profession. 

While St. Pctei’s was still in progress at Rome, Giulio Ro- 
mauo, the first scholar of Raphael, was employing liis great 
talents as an aichitcct, as well as a painter, for the ornaincut of 
the city of Mantua. No town was e\cr probably so much in- 
debted to a single individual. The interior of the cathedral is a 
splendid monument of his genius. This church consists of five 
aisles, or seven, including the side chapels. That in the middle 
is of two stories, the lower of fluted and reeded Corinthian 
columns, the upper of Coiinthian pilasters, with the entablatures 
unbroken. The ceiling of this aisle is flat, of the two on each 
side of it semicircular, and of the two outer aisles, flat again. 
These side-aisles are separated from each other by columns like 
those of the middle aisles. It has a handsome dome, and a hand- 
some chapel with another cupola, but w r c are not sure that the 
latter was designed by Giulio Romano. The front of his own 
house is of a simple and singular architecture, but productive of 

D 4 good 
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g6od effect. He Mas not free from the affectation of singularity, 
end from a wish to inuovale, but bis innovations arc quite his own; 
unauthorized by precedent, and unadopted by others, though they 
have injured some of hi* own buildings, the) have not been pre- 
judicial to those of otheis. Some of them are to be seen in the 
Palazzo del Tc, particularly a sort <rf subsidence iua Doric frie£e, 
which gives it an appearance of weakness, as inconsistent as pos- 
sible with the character of the order, and very displeasing to the 
eye. There is an arcade in this palace, supported by a sort of 
pilaster, formed by four Doiic columns together, which has an 
extremely good effect ; pci hups he may have been indebted for 
the idea, to the clustered columns of the Gothic architects. 

After this period the aichitccturc of Italy began rapidly to 
decline; ull taste for simplicity and grandeur gau 1 way to the 
overruling dove of ornament,* and every aichitcct added to the 
innovations of a former age, those of his own distempered imagi- 
nation. This is the ordinal y process 8f human nature. Every 
art commences rudely. Jt is gradually improved by men of 
genius, whose faults are uufoituuatcl) more easily mutable than 
their perfections, and are consequently canonised. Their per- 
formances, which are ically admirable in spile of their defects, 
are considered to be so in consequence of them. Olhcis of more 
genius than taste, and more ambition than either, add their own 
monstrous novelties, till the art either sinks overwhelmed by its 
defects, or suddenly shakes them off and returns to better piin- 
ciples and better preccdeuls. Thus, iitoitr own counti). Gothic 
architecture may probably owe its extinction to the exccss«of 
labour and cost, aud the deficiency of simplicity and grandeur in 
what has been termed the florid style. Grecian architecture has 
been more fortunate. The discovery of the giaud aud magnifi- 
cent, though entirely unornamented Temple of Neptune at 
Passtutn, and the increased access to the models of Grecian taste, 
has introduced a better sera, and the follies of Borromini and his 
contemporaries are shaken off like the dreams of a feverish ima* 
gination. There is now, we think, no danger that any architect 
will imitate die monstrous inventions of serpentine facades, harp* 

* Mr. Fork} lli, after remarking of the churches of Rome, that they are admirable 
only in detail; that their materials are rich, the workmanship exquisite, (lie orders all 
Creek ; thus continues, ■ But how are those orders employed * In false fronts which, 
rising into two stages of columns, promise two stories uitliih; in pediments under pe- 
diments and in segments of pediments ; in cornices fur ever broken by projections pro- 
jecting from projections; in columns and pilasters, and fractions of pilasters, grouped 
round one pillar. Thus Grecian beauties me clustered by Goths; thus capitals and 
bases are coupled or crushed, or confounded in each other; and slialts rise from the 
same leicl to different heights, some to tnc architrave, and sonic only to the impost. 
Ornaments fur ever interrupt or conceal ornaments : accessories are multiplied till they 
pbsorb the principal : this universal fuult is the too niuny and the too much.' 

trichord 
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bichord palaces, fleur de lys capitals, and windows which rather 
deserve the 'iiame of crooked apertures.* Among the first re- 
vivers of a purer style was Scalfarotto, who, in the beginning of 
the last century, designed at Venice the church of San Simeone 
Minore, the first church in Italy adorned by an imitation of a 
genuine Grecian temple, for its fagade. Its unbroken entabla- 
ture, and pediment enriched with sculpture, are supported by six 
disengaged Corinthian columns. It is true that much fault may 
be found with the minor details of this structure, and its cupola 
particularly is much too high; but it iff a great merit in the de- 
signer to have been the first to point out the road to real excel- 
lence, at the very time when his countrymen were deviating the 
most widely from it. This example was soon after followed by 
Tirali, in the front which he"adricd to Scamozzi’s church of San 
Niccolo da Tolcntini, also at Venice; but we believe that these, 
with the two churches at the entrance of the Corso at Rome, are 
the only modern churches in Italy with an open colonnade in 
front of them, which is surprising, with the two ancient examples 
in the Pantheon, and the beautiful Coiiuthian facade of St. Maria 
della Minerva, at Assisi, to invite imitation. Temanza, another 
celebrated architect at Venice, was scholar to Scalfarotto, and 
built the elegant Ionic Rotunda, dedicated to the Magdalen. In 
the north of Italy, the palaces came in for their share of the im- 
provement of the natioual taste, and Ottone Calderara particularly 
distinguished hiuisclf by his simplicity and elegance, and his 
knowledge of the true principles on which the beauty of Grecian 
architecture depends. The Loschi and Bessaro palaces at Vi- 
cenza, and the Seininario at Verona, are noble specimens of his 
skill. 

Among the Italian architects now Ihing, Canonici, and the 
Marchcsc Cagnoia, are deserving of the highest commendation — 
the first f for the palazzo Belloni at Milan, the front of which is 
perhaps, for its size, the most beautiful of any private building in 
Italy. It consists of a rustic basement stoiy, with a balustrade, 
on which rests a disengaged colonnade of six fluted Ionic columns, 
with an unbroken entablature, and above it another balustrade 
with statues. The Marchesc Cagnoia, besides many unadopted 
and magnificent designs, designs unadopted because too magni- 
ficent, is the architect of the vet unfinished but noble arch of the 

* For specimen^ of these absurdities and deformities, wr refer our travelled readers 
to the HorghcM* and Poria palaces, mid to the churches of San Marcello, Sait Carlo allc 
quattro Font.ine, and Santa Maria Mnddalcna deali infermi, all at Rome. The last 
mentioned building is indeed, both within Atyd without, the very perfection of bad taste 
and outrageous ouiament. 

t Wc are not quite certain that we have lightly named the mchitect of this building, 
and have nut at this moment the means ol ascertaining the poiut. 

Simplon, 
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Sijhpioti, and of the beautiful Porta di Marengo at Milan, which 
ie id truth the fagade of a pure Ionic temple. We think him, 
indeed, more thoroughly imbued with the true spirit of Grecian 
architecture than any of his predecessors, since the revival of the 
art, and can only express our regret that he has not made public 
some of those beautiful designs which gave us so much pleasure 
from their inspection, and which from their nature are very little 
likely to be ever realised in a more solid manner. We particu- 
larly allude to liis designs for an Hospice on Mount Ccnis, and 
for a triumphal bridge. 

Architectural taste has improved in Rome as well as the rest 
of Italy. Of this we are unable to produce any considerable 
illustration drawn from the exterior of any modern fabrics, but 
the internal elegance of several of the modern apartments of the 
Vatican ‘in very considerable, particuhuly of the great staircase, 
the new gallery of statues, and the small, but very pure and beau- 
tiful rotunda, which is called the Camera della Riga. The stair- 
rase too of the Braschi palace is one of the most beautiful in 
J£urope. 

The magnificence of Genoa and its streets of palaces, arc pro- 
bably familiar, by report at least, to most of our leaders. This 
magnificence, we arc sorry to say, is in general very deficient in 
real architectural taste. Out of the few buildings which vve think 
worthy of especial notice, we despair of giving any intelligible 
description of the handsome staircase which ornaments one of 
the Durazzo palaces, and shall therefore not attempt it. There 
is in the Palazzo Sena, a modern room of singular splendour, 
and singular ingenuity. Each of the longer sides of this apart- 
ment is suppoi ted with fluted Corinthian half-columns against 
the wall, the middle iiitercoliimiiiation being the largest and 
arched. This and the two nearest iiitercoluniniations are en- 
tirely filled with inirrois, the frames of which are the half-columns 
themselves. Against the central iniirors aie suspended from the 
arch, handsome half lustres, which are rendered cutire by the 
reflexion, the same result also taking place with the columns. 
These golden columns as they appear, and brilliant lustres, are 
then reflected by the opposite mirrors in a long and endless range 
of magnificence. The designer of this splendid apartment, was, 
as we were informed, a M. Wailly of Paris. The facade of the 
Palazzo Ducalc is Doric and Ionic, and very handsome : within 
is a very handsome hall, of considerable dimensions, and sup- 
ported by Coriuthian pilasters of Broccatello nimble. 

The architecture of Turin i% generally very indifferent. The 
circular church of the Su perga, however, near that city, is ex- 
tremely handsome, both within and without, in spite of some bar- 
barisms 
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barisras in which its designer, J uvara, has indulged himself. The 
Royal PalaZzo del Castcllo is another very handsome fabric, 
within the town itself. Its front is ornamented with composite 
columns and pilasters, fluted and reeded, over a rustic basement, 
and above the frieze, which might have been in better taste, a 
balustrade with arms and statues. The Assunta and Marruzzi 
palaces have also handsome facades. 

The architecture of the palaces of Florence is very peculiar : 
strong, massive, solid, and from these very qualities grand ; but 
at the same time gloomy and heavy, and giving the effect rather 
of castles for the defence of feudal barons, than of mansions for 
the residence of wealthy merchants. Their character is in fact 
derived from the use as foi tresses to which they were often ap- 
plied (if not destined for it) in the turbulent and uncertain state 
of the Florentine republic. The most singular specimen of this 
style of building is, perhaps, the Palazzo Pitti, now the Granducal 
residence, with its three stories of rustic columns, with their 
heavy bossages, having much the appearance of an ornamented 
prison. Notwithstanding this criticism, vie think its architecture 
far from contemptible. The Palazzo Kiccardi has three stories 
of rustic architecture ; the lowest very massive, and each suc- 
ceeding story lighter, continued cornices over each, and a very 
deep and hold one over the uppermost, producing certainly alto- 
gether a noble effect, in spite of its general plainness. The Pa- 
lazzo delle Finanze has three stories, Rustic, Ionic, and Corin- 
thian, the two latter ornamented with coupled unfluted columns. 
The Palazzo Pandolfini, the front of which is singular, but pretty, 
is interesting, having been, as it is said, designed by Raphael. 

When we direct our attention to the capital of southern Italy, 
we arc surpiised to find in how small a degree Naples has added 
the beauties of a pure and elegant architecture to the charms 
which nature has bestowed on her with so liberal a hand. Her 
near neighbourhood to the majestic simplicity of Psestum might 
lead us to expect sonic corresponding feeling of architectural 
beauty, did we not recollect what a recent acquisition those noble 
ruins have been to the students* of the fine arts; but it is 
really surprizing that Naples should not have borrowed more 
from her comicxion with Sicily, w here so many examples of the 
majesty and beauty of simplicity in architecture exist. Such has 
not, however, been the case ; and the leading characters of Ne- 
apolitan architecture are want of unity, want of simplicity, and a 
total deficiency of any thing like bieadth of light and shade, to 
use a phrase borrowed fiom the sister art of painting. This 
censure must, however, be qualified by many exceptions; the 
dawn of Checkin uichitecture in Naples promised well, though 

speedily 
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speedily overcast, and Uic table of the present day seems impioving 
rapidly here, as well as in the northern parts of Italy. 

The modern theatre of San Carlo is the first Neapolitan fabric 
to which we shall call the attention of our readers. They are 
probably already aware that it is one of the hugest theatres in 
Europe, but we do not think its interior decorations equal either 
in taste or richness to its great magnitude, and the hcauty of its 
architectural scenery is certainly not comparable to that of its 
rival at Milan, the Teatro della Scala; San Quirico, the painter 
of the latter, is indeed probably the first in Europe*, and inasmuch 
as a painter of scenes may pcimit hi* fancy to revel in the greatest 
luxuriaucv of liiugnifuvuee, without any of the obstacles which 
perpetually impede the progress of moie substantial architectuio, 
and inasmuch as chasteness and simple elegance are on this ac- 
count the more commendable, we hope thatonr leaders will not 
think this tribute of applause out of its place. 

Though the facade of San Cut lo cannot compare in purity of 
design with that of our ow n Coveut (xaideu, yet it is more light, 
perhaps more elegant, and we think certainly moie appropriate 
to the entrance of a theatie, and especially of an opera-house. 
It consists of a, light rustic basement, with In e niches, and over 
it a continued balustrade resting on modifioii^. Above is an 
Ionic disengaged coionuadc of fourteen uiilluted pillars, sup- 
porting a continued entublatme, with a vciy fiat pediment, 
the apex of which is cut oil, and surmounted by a group of 
statues. Over each of the foui side arches in the basement, is 
placed a small and cxtiemcly ingenious window, funned by the 
crossing of two wreaths, with a Medusa’s head between them, 
and ornamented by the snake* and cadueeus. Thu effect is as 
elegant as the design is novel and ingenious. Sculpture of comic 
masks is introduced into the mstic woik with coiisidcrahle advan- 
tage. The continued balustrade we have mentioned, is formed 
of unfiuted small Doric columns, which has a poor effect to the 
eye , and suggests to the mind the notion of an aichilecliiral con- 
ceit. Indeed wc think this and the truncated pedimeht the prin- 
cipal blemishes of this beautiful elevation. The Ionic coionuadc 
does not quite reach the extremities of the falnic, there being a 
small plain space on each side, in which the only ornament is 
the inscription on the left of the names of Pergolesi, Jomelli, 
and Gluck ; and on the right, of Allicii, Metastasio, and Goldoni. 
Tlie. designei of San Carlo is a living architect, Niccolini. 

The Palazzo Gravina has one of the handsomest fronts in 
Naples, and is further interesting as having hem built at the 
time of the rising of what we have callid the Palludiau aichiiec- 
ture. Its lowest story is Ituslie, with a Doiie dooi a not of the 
btejrt taste. Above is a uinge of single unfiuted i oinposite pilas- 
ters. 
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tors, between c ach pair of which is one window, with a rather rich 
cornice, and over U a bust in a small round niche. These pilas- 
ters support n plain continued entablature, above which is a plain 
attic, certainly a blemish to the building. On the whole it is 
simple and noble, but it wants either more variety or more con- 
trast of light and shade, and it is worth remarking for having de- 
fects the very opposite from those which characterise Neapolitan 
architecture in gcneial. The chapel of the Caraccioli in the 
church of S. Giovanni in Carbonaia, is a specimen of Italian 
Grecian, of as curb, or perhaps still earlier date; it is a singular, 
but not very happy instance of the adaptation of the Doric order 
to a small circular interior; indeed we think this order, however 
admirable in many lespects, eminently unfit for such a purpose. 

The Palazzo Corigliuno has it^ lower story Doric, with single 
undated pilasters, its entablature slightly broken over them, 
and trophies. The second stoiv is ornamented with fluted 
pilasters, but they are of the Coiiulhiuu order ; its windows have 
alternately round and angular pediments, which arc supported 
liy fluted Ionic pilasters. Its third story is similar, except that 
its pilasters are of the composite older. The two entablatures 
are unbroken and niioinainetiled, but are pierced with oval win- 
dows over the inteicoliimniations, a practice only to he com- 
mended as it may sometimes avert the necessity of an attic, the 
worse evil of the two. 

The church of the Sapienza has one of the handsomest fa- 
trades in Naples. It consists of rather a poor basement story, 
over which are iii the centre three arches, supported by coupled 
Ionic unfhited columns, and oil each side arc two unfluted Corin- 
1 1lian pilasters, between which is the entrance, and over each of 
them is a half statue giving a benediction. The entablature over 
these pilasters is broken, as we think unfortunately, ami the 
whole is surmounted by a balustrade. The beauty of this build- 
ing arises from the effect of the arches resting on the columrts 
and the consctpu ill contrast of light and shade ; and the general 
simplicity of the whole concentrates the attention of the spec- 
tator on this its principal feature. We believe that this edifice 
does honour to tin* same early period as Che Gra\ina palace. 

The inteiiors oi the churches of N aplcs are in general overloaded 
with gilding, painting and ornament to a degree, which conceals 
any architectural beauty which they may possess. This remark, 
indeed, is not without its exceptions. — We have already noticed 
the curious and interesting chapel of the Caraccioli ; and the 
churches of the Santo Spirito and of the Annunziata are within 
highly creditable to their designers. 'Die first of these has its 
nave suppoiled by tall fluted and reeded Corinthian columns, on 
pedestals, with unbroken entablatures, on which rests the semi- 
circular 
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circular roof. This nave is of one aisle, but Ihe columns are 
disengaged, though nearly touching the walls. The dome, 
which rests on four great arches, is rather poor, and the semi- 
circular cast end is broken by projections, probably rendered 
necessary by the gratings of the convent to which it belongs. 
The interior of the church of the Annunziata, designed by the 
younger Vaiivitelli, is extremely handsome. It is supported by 
coupled Corinthian columns, which are fluted and reeded. The 
entablature over those in the nave is unbroken, which is not the 
case in the choir. The roof is semi-circular, resting on a low 
attic, which would have a bettor effect were it still lower, par- 
ticularly as sonic projecting ornaments on it give the ceiling rather 
the appearance of an horseshoe arch. Over the intersection of 
the transept is a handsome ciicutar cupola, icsling on eight pair 
of columns, also of the Corinthian order, and fluted and reeded. 
The fronts of these two chinches are completely unworthy of the 
interiors, and those of the other churches in Naples, with the 
exception of the Sapicnza, to which we have already alluded, as 
little deserve commendation. One indeed that is now erecting 
opposite to the royal palace, promises considerable magnificence 
in its exterior, and we hope that its interior will be worthy of it. 

The green-house in the royal botanic garden is supported by 
Doric fluted three-quarter columns, w'ith arched window's betw een 
them, and lias an unbroken entablature, oil the metopes of wliieli 
are sculptured different plants ; the appropriateness of this deco- 
ration haB been our motive for noticing the edifice to which it 
belongs. A similar reason induces us to mention the elegant 
little Ionic rotuiida in the Villa Floridiana, where the columns are 
supported by a continued circular plinth or basement, which is 
hollowed to receive earth, and planted with flowers. 

The Berio palace is also worthy of the attention of the traveller 
and amateur; and in the environs of the city, the Doric colonnades 
of tbe Observatory, and of the Margravine of Anspach’s villa, as 
well as that of the Ionic order in front of the Villa Gcnsano, are 
proofs that a taste for the genuine beauties of Grecian architec- 
ture is rapidly gaining ground in the south of Italy. 

We would strongly re&ommend to all who take any interest ill 
the subject of our present remarks, by no means to omit seeing 
the palace of Caserta, which may, in its architecture at least, com* 
pare with almost any royal residence in Europe. Vanvitelli 
designed this structure; and the noble marble staiicase, with its 
handsome circular landing-place, the magnificeut corridor which 
traverses the edifice, the very elegant guard-room and the chapel, 
do him the highest credit. To the chapel wc wish to direct par- 
ticularly the attention of our readers. Its dimensions are consi- 
derable ; 
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derable; its semi-circular roof is supported by coupled Corinthian 
columns of marble, fluted and reeded, with an unbroken entabla- 
ture. Behind them run galleries. The columns stand on 
pedestals united by balustrades. The colonnade does not rest 
oil the ground, blit on compartments of marble. The roof is 
rich with gilding, and the pavement with inlaid marbles. Altoge- 
ther this chapel unites, in a high degree, simplicity of design, 
with richness and magnificence of decoration. 

In our consideration of the architecture of Italy, it is impossi- 
ble to leave unnoticed the altars of the churches, remarkable as 
they arc for their costliness and richness of ornament, and for the 
splendid achievements of painting which they contain. On this, 
subject the philosophical Milizia'' lias been, pci haps, too severe, 
though at the same time we can oiler no valid defence for the 
greater part of these gaudy extravagances, which, at an enormous 
expense, have deformed the buildings they were intended to adorn. 
Ill these we sec indeed the greatest richness of materials ; jasper, 
lapis lazuli, poiplivry, giallo, and \erde autico, and other rare 
marbles, with abundance of gilding and carving, but disposed 
without the slightest regard to the piiuciples of simplicity or taste, 
while twisted columns and biokcit liicnibcis display all their de- 
formity — in short, the love of oriiameuL carried to the highest 
point, and even other consideration sari diced to it. Having said 
thus much, wo must in justice add, that there are nevertheless in 
Italy many allais of considerable elegance and beauty. Among, 
these we consider Palladio's Coiiiithian altars in the church of 
tin: lledentore at Venice, as pre-eminent, and, in truth, they are 
of the purest and simplest Grecian taste. One of the altars by 
Dunnosio Cattanio, in the chinch of St. Aiiaslasio at Verona, is 
also simple and handsome, though not quite so correct. Count 
Cicoguara, in his work on the buildings of Venice, the second of 
those which we have prefixed to this article, has given an engrav- 
ing of an altar in the church of St. Mark, of great richness and 
beauty, though perhaps some of its ornaments might have been 
spared with advantage. It was erected during the reign of the 
Doge Cristoforo Moro, between the years 146a and 1471, and is 
attributed by the learned historian of sculpture to Pietro Lom- 
bardi, whom he considers as the founder of elegant architecturo 
in Venice. Its general form is very simple, and its richness con- 
sists in the sculpture, with which it is rather too abundantly 
adorned. In the same work may be seen a representation of 

* 1 Ogui nostro all arc e unit inontagna di piudistalli con eolonne, clie nulls soston- 
gnno, c coil frontispixj spe/zati, incurtocciati, rovcsciati, ondolati, ripicni dc masclicre, 
de chimcrc, d’ 'ngcgnoM ricettacoli di jiofverc, e di nidi di ragni, fra un miscuglio di 
figure Milan uini'ute colonte e sttegiute in un fraramisto di doraturc.' 
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another altar, also in St. Mark’s, which is, perhaps, inferior in 
general effect, inconsequence of the extreme breadth of the inter- 
coluinniation, for which, however, Count Cicognuru gives plausi- 
ble reasons. We think also that the enriched shafts of the columns, 
which support a very beautiful frieze and pediment, would have 
had a better effect if they hud been simply fluted. The high 
altar of the church of San Paolo at Bologna, which contaius the 
chcf-d’ceuvre of Algardi’s sculpture, is one of the richest and 
handsomest ill Italy. It is very frequently the case, that there is 
at the high altars of the great Italian churches, a small represen- 
tation of a church or temple, formed of lapis lazuli, See. Of these 
the most magnificent is. perhaps, that existing at the high altar of 
the Ccrtosa of Pavia, designed, as it i* said, by San Gallo. 

In this genera] survey of the Palladian architecture of Italy, wc 
have passed over many aichitects and many buildings w'ell worthy 
of notice; wc were obliged to do so by our limits, and consistently 
with our object, which was chiefly to trace its general merits, 
defects, -and progress. This must be our excuse for omitting any 
mention of the works of Peruzzi and Bi am ante, as well as for the 
very brief notice we have taken of those of San Gallo, Vignola, 
and Scamozzi. 

At the revival of Grecian architecture in Italy, one of its earliest 
applications w'&s to the monumental memorials of the illustrious 
dead. Among the artists who distinguished themselves in this 
sort of architectural sculptuic, tlu- names of Desulerio da Setti- 
gqano, Bernardo Kosselini, Mino da Fie solo, Andrea Verrochio, 
Sansovino, Benedetto da Itovczzano, and Matteo Civitali, aie par- 
ticularly worthy of notice. These monuments in general consist 
of a rich entablature of pure Grecian taste, snppoited by two or 
four columns or pilasters, either fluted or ornamented with ara- 
besque's. Within them is an elegant sarcophagus with a recum- 
bent statue of the deceased. Over the entablature is a semi-circle 
or half ova], surrounded by a Grecian scroll or frieze; and within 
it usually a representation of the infant Saviour in the arms of bis 
mother. Where there arc four columns or pilasters there is of 
course the opportunity offered, aiuj never neglected, of additional 
sculpture ; and in the ^fdendid Vendiaiuiui and Maiccllo monu- 
ments at Venice, an additional entablature sin mounts the whole. 
These monuments are, perhaps, the most magnificent of their 
kind in Italy, but we think their architectural beautv considerably 
diminished by their having cacti two coJflNnns and two pilasters, 
instead of four pilasters, or four columns. In addition to this the 
columns in the first have their shafts adorned, or rather deformed, 
by the representation of a garland, which cuts them iu two, and 
destroys the effect of their proportions ; while in the second the 

columns 
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columns are also divided by a band, above which they are perpen- 
dicular^ and below spirally (luted. The monument of Noctto 
by Civitali in the church of St. Martino at Lucca, and those of 
Leonardo Rruni by Rossellini, and of Marsuppini by Settignano, 
both in the Sauta Croce in Florence, \\c think much more elegant, 
though less costly and magnificent. In the choir of the church 
of Santa Maria del Popolo, at Rome, there are two of these ai- 
chitecLural monuments of extraordinary richness, and ornamented 
with the most spirited sculptuie ; they aie the work of Sansovino. 
The most sftigular, however, of these memorials of the dead is 
the Orsini mo(|Unient in the chinch of Santa Maria dei Frari at 
Veuice; it represents a great circle suppoited by two angels and 
a spread eagle. This cncic is surrounded by a ficli border, and 
within it is a very rich and beautiful sarcophagus, with a hand- 
some cover ending in a soil of crown, from which rise the 
figures of our Saviour, anil the Virgin, emerging above the 
circle. The name of the author of this striking and ingenious 
design is unknown. These architectural monuments abound in 
Florence, Rome, and Venice ; they are also hot unfrequent in all 
paits of Tuscany, but in the rest of Italy they are veiy lare, and 
we are not aware of their existence at all on this side of the Alps. 

Although our remarks lia\e already run to a considerable 
length, we ought not to close them without a slunt account of 
the works* which stand at the head of them, and which have 
been of material assistance to us in drawing them up. r Ihe 
first is a woik of moderate si/e and expense, but at the same 
time of gioat interest, and the cngia\ings which adorn it are ex- 
tremely well executed; among the monuments it contains are 
some of every description of design; Irotn Italian Gothic, through 
the elegant simplicity ot the early Grecian, to the sublime sculp- 
ture of liuojiarotti ; then its decline and tise again in these our 
ow’ti times; comprising specimens of the architecture or sculpture 
of Settignano, Rossellini, Civitali, Donatello, Ghiberti, and Ca- 
no\ a ; while among the illustrious dead whose tombs are here 
pourtrayed are those of Galileo, Michel Angelo, Aretino, Mac- 
cliiavelli, and Alfieri. Shot t account^ am added of the artists and 
of those whom they have been employed to commemorate, which 
serve to enhance the value of the w r ork to which they are ap- 
pended. 

The work of Count Cicognira has much greater pretensions, 
and from its price cannot a very great number of pur- 

chasers. It consists of beautifully executed architectural eleva- 
tions, plans, and details of the most important edifices in Venice, 
engiatcd in outline on a large scale, and accompanied by inter- 
esting, critical and historical notices by €icognara and his coad- 
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jutors Diedo and Selva. The mere mention of Venice instantly 
recall* to English minds, Othello, Shylock, and Belvidcra, the 
fascinations of Shakspeare, and the pathetic Otway ; but to the 
contemplation of the philosopher, the moralist, and the statesman, 
its associations are of a graver and deeper character. Its lise 
from nothing, the continuance of its very singular form of govern- 
ment during so many ages, the greatness of its power and com- 
mercial enterprise, its chivalrous warfare with the power of the 
Infidel, and successful defence against the combination of the 
greater part of Europe, the final surrender of i£s independence 
without a struggle, and its present degraded und'tffclrcssing con- 
dition, are alike subjects of painful interest aitff philosophical 
inquiry. How are the mighty fallen ! may we will exclaim when 
we survey the queen of the Adriatic in her present stale of widow- 
hood and abandonment. The seats of luxury and pride, the* 
palaces of splendour and ambition may soon become places * for 
owls to roost in and where pleasure held her midnight revels, 
the pestilence * that walkctli in darkness may fix her throne, and 
thence devastate the shores of Trieste, Dalmatia, and Venetian 
Lombardy. We will pursue the painful theme no faithcr. If 
our forebodings should be realised, the Count Cicognara will 
by this work deserve the praise of having eieeted a noble mo- 
nument to the depaited greatness of his country. Had he so 
pleased, he could riot have adopted a moie beautiful motto for 
his work, than the tine lines of Tasso, which may well constitute 
the epitaph of Venice, and with which we will conclude anti 
adorn this long Article : 

Muoiono le cittu, muoiono i regni : 

Coore i fasti c le pompe arena cd erba : 

E T uom d’esser mortal par chc si sdegni : 

Oh nostra mentc cupula c superba ! 

* This is no poctic.il fiction The misery, filth, anti poverty of a gicai capital falling 
into dtcay in a warm climate are tin* surest forci turners of this most dreadful of human 
calamities. The narrow streets and exhalations ot the enmparativelv neglected canals 
are likely to hasten the calastiuphe. It is well known that even in ihc most prosper- 
ous times of Venetian independence, in spite of the greatest precautions on this im- 
portant point, Venire was far faflpi healthy in the summer W hut consequences then 
may be expected, now that the government to which it helongs, encoiiiages Tiieste at 
its expense! The hope that this note, which repeats an opinion intimated liy us before. 
Way inert the eyes of some on* who may have interest in that quarter, has induced 
ns to add it, however at variance with oun subject. 
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W. Wachsmuth, Piofessoi in Halle. An Inquiry into the 
Ratty History of the Jionntn State . By \\ . W uchsniulh. 
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3. Vi it'd rich Creu/ei s A bt i s.s dev J\ Ynni sc hen A ntiquit'dten . Ci ou- 

zel's Sketch of Homan Antiquities . Leipzig and Darmstadt. 
1824. 8\o. pp. 414. 

^\\7 E have a great deal toleain respecting the literature of Gcr- 
* * mam and tlieie is a great deal in it which is well worth 
our learning. Of the woiks whose titles we have prefixed to this 
Article) the first has been published more than twelve yeais, and 
the second neai h si\: all oi them aie written with great ability 
and extraordinaiv learning; and the histoiy of Niebuhr, in paili- 
cular, has tlnow u new light upon om know ltdge of Human affairs, 
to a degree, of which those, who aie unacquainted with it, can 
scaicelv foim an adequate notion. ^ et we are not aw are that they 
have betui so much as noticed ill this i oiintry , except by ourselves 
in a former N umber of this Journal/ and more recently , within the 
last few months, by a w i iter in nnothci periodical publication. We 
shall consider ourselves, therefore, to have devoted some of our 
pages to a useful purpose, if we make them instrumental in in- 
troducing the works before us to the knowledge of the British 
public, and in impressing our leaders with a sense of their high 
ex< e Hence. 

Niebuhr, whose name stands at the head of our paper, is a 
son of the celebrated travellei, whose merits are well known in 
this country. In the two volumes which he has luthcito pub- 
lished, he has rallied the Histoiv of Home* no faitlier than to the 
dictatoislnp of ( 4 . Publilius Philo, in the year of Borne 4JG. 
When he had thus far completed his task, lie heard of the disco- 
ver) of Cicero's Treatise de Bcpublica, in the library of the Vati- 
can ; and he suspended the prosecution of his labours, in the full 
expectation that the woik of such a ttuter upon such a subject, 
would furnish him with new and valuable information, more than 
sufficient to reward him for waiting for it. He had been pre- 
viously appointed minister fur the couit of Berlin at Borne; and 
being thus on the spot while the newly discovered treatise was 
preparing for publication, he rendered considerable assistance to 
its editor, bv giving him several conjectural corrections of the 
text and diawiug up an index to the work. But he found out too 

* Vo). XXV II. p. 2110. 
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lute, that his hopes of deriving fioin it any new lights on die his- 
tory of the Roman constitution had been completely delusive; 
and we learn, from a pamphlet which he published in *1823, 
that he was then intending to resume his labours without delay, 
so that we hope ere long to welcome the appearance of another 
volume. 

The two volumes, however, which are already before the world, 
produced a strong sensation in Germany upon their first publi- 
cation. Those, who had been in the habit of studying the history 
of Rome, were surprised to find how much had lutheito escaped 
their researches, and still more, to see the materials which had 
been long at their disposal, employed for the first time in the con- 
struction of an edifice, whose different paits were in harmony with 
each other, and combined to form one consistent whole. ^ Yet it 
was almost impossible that an^ man, howe\er splendid his genius, 
should at ouce open a nett path in ancient literature, and pursue 
it so thoroughly and so uneiiingly as to leave nothing to be done 
by those who should come alter him. Thus, fully sharing in 
the geneial admiration excited by Nicbuhi’s history, the author 
of the second of the works hcfoic us, pcicei\cd that his own in- 
quiries in the same field weie not altogether superseded. In 
following the footsteps of his piedccessor, he lias in many 
points corrected his enors. while to the soundm ss of his views in 
general he lias borne most weighty and honourable testimony. 
We have joined Creuzer’s Sketch of Roman Antiquities to the 
Histories of Niebuhr and Wachsmuth, as it is by far the most 
valuable w r ork within our knowledge on the subject of which it 
treats, and confirms their statements with a sanction rendered 
valuable by the great and deserved reputation of its author. 

* An account of the ancient Romans/ says Di. Johnson/)* ' as 
it cannot nearly interest any picsent leadci, and must be drawn 
fipom writings that have been long known, can owe its value only 
to the language in which it is delivered, and tue i ejections with 
which it is accompanied/ Johnson, like mauy other men who 
delight in laying down general positions, and m exciting their rea- 
soning powers in the deduction of inferences from them, was im- 
patient of the slow process of historical induction, and devoted 
his mind to the study of human nature in the characters of indivi- 
duals, in which some general and practical principle was attain- 
able with far less labour. What he disliked, he neglected ; and 
so limited are the greatest human faculties, that of that which we 

* Uber die Nocliricht von den Cumiiien der Centurien ini zweyten liach Cicero* de 
Republics. Bonn, 1623. 

f In his Review of Blackwell's Memoirs of the Court of Augustus ; published in the 
second volume of bis works, p. 375. 8vo. edit. 1806. 
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neglect we must be contented to be ignorant. In Johnson’s eyes. 
Goldsmith was a good historian ; and as Livy and Plutarch had 
long been known to the world, lie supposed that we were already 
in possession of all the facts of Roman history. But with re- 
gard to the eailier paits of that history, men who were accus- 
tomed to examine evidence had already expressed their scepticism 
before his time. M. Beaufort had asset ted the total uncertainty 
of the common accounts of Lhc caily ages of Rome; and Hooke, 
in attempting to answer him, had only furnished additional proof 
of his own unfitness for the office of an historian. In our own 
times, and in our own country, the number of those who agree 
with Beaufort has, no doubt, considerably increased; but while 
they treat the' common nunati\e of Livy and Dionysius with de- 
served contempt, nothing has been attempted to be substituted in 
its room : and the mass of readers, not liking to leave so large a 
blank in .their course of histoiical study, have continued to read, 
and to quote, and to believe, the storj which has been handed down 
to them, in this state of things, the uubelicviug party has shewn 
itself, as usual, just as indolent, and just as unphilosophical, as 
the credulous: Niebuhr, however, saw what was the duty of an 
historian, and set himself resolutely aud ably to perform it. He 
examined even ancieut author in wjhosc works any thing was to 
be found illustrative of tlie antiquities of Rome; the writings of 
Festus, Nonius, and the other grammarians, are full of frag- 
ments of those early Roman historians who flourished in the sixth 
and the beginning of the seventh century of Rome ; and in whose 
days many memorials of the ancient -state of the different people 
of Italy were yet in existence, which w ere subsequently lost amidst 
the devastation of the Social War, and of its bloodier continua- 
tion, the contest between S\lla and the Marian faction.* These 
same early w’riters are often also quoted by name, by Dionysius, 
and sometimes by Livy and Plutarch ; and the fragments of re- 
spectable testimony which may be thus collected, are the first 
materials which we must use in forming what may really deserve 
the name of a history of the period in question. Next to these in 
value, are the great historians and philosophers of the golden age of 
Grecian literature; — Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, 
and above all, Aristotle. None of these writers, indeed, have 
ever mentioned the name of Rome; and no one, therefore, before 
Niebuhr, had ever thought of looking to them for information with 


* The principal of these are JM. Cuto the Censor, who died at an advanced age 
A. U. C. 604; L. Cine ins Aiimentiu, who flourished during the second Punic war, and 
was once a prisoner in Hannibal's camp ; uud L. Ctelius Antipater, a con temporary of 
the Gracchi. Ennius may be added in respect of his Annals, who was bom A.U.C. 
51$, and died A. U. C. 584. 
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respect to Romnn history. But they describe with perfect know- 
ledge a state of society similar in many respects to that wlimh 
existed in Italy before the Romans had conquered the whole pe- 
ninsula, and which had entirely passed away long before the time 
of Augustus. The nature of the confodeiacies between a pow- 
erful stale and a number of smaller one-*, which was so marked a 
feature in the political relations of antiquity, is displayed most 
clearly and fully by Thucydides and Xenophon: while all the 
ancient piiueiples of government, the \arieties of aristocracy, oli- 
garchy, and democracy; the favourite maxims and policy of each, 
their imariable connect ion with the paiticulurkind of military force 
predominant in each different country, and the course of revolu- 
tions to which they were seveially most liable, are recorded with 
matchless diligence and sagacity in the Politics of Aiistotlc. No 
man ever understood more thoroughly the use of induction in the 
discovery of truth than the gieat author of the doctiiuc«of Syllo- 
gisms. His mind was as patient and well disciplined as it was 
acute and original; and lus opinions and icasonings on laws, 
constitutions and political economy, were founded not oil fan- 
ciful speculations, but on an immense collection of the antiquities 
and forms of government of one bundled and fifty-eight common- 
wealths which lie had hinisgli pieviouslv made and digested. It 
is true, that of this pait of his Inborn s much has been lost ; and 
certainly , in the wreck of ancient literatuie, nothing more valuable 
has been lost ; yet the accounts of the Athenian constitution, which 
are to be found in Julius Pollux and other wiiteis of the same 
description, have been mostly hoi rowed from this great vvoik, and 
enough flpmaifis to us in those lmoks of it which me still extant, 
to give us a very tolerable knowledge of the natuic of ancient go- 
vernments and the views of the oldest lawgivers. With the helps 
thus derived from the literatuie of (fleece, in addition to the 
fragments of the eailiest Roman historians, vve may proceed 
to study , with advantage, the liatrntives of I Jvy, Dionysius, and 
Plutarch. We shall lind their total want of judgment, their care- 
lessness, and their ignorance sufficiently provoking, but if we per- 
severe with patience, we shall discover a large portion of truth in 
their accounts, though strangely disguised and mixed up with false- 
hoods: our previous study of inoie valuable authorities will rna- 
b e us to discern, or at least to form a probable conjecture, v\ line 
they have drawn from a trustworthy source, and where they have 
followed some writer or some tradition of later time's, whose 
correctness is as little to be relied on as their own. Where na- 
tional or family vanity, or carelessness, or ignorance, have cor- 
rupted the history, the narrative will either be found inconsistent 
with itoelf, or with some facts, institutions, or customs, which 

have 
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have been reported to us and established beyond reasonable doubt 
by competent witnesses; vvlieie, on the contrary, the stoiy is 
genuine, it will be in harmony with all these, and will often carry 
with it its own coniiimation by tin* incidental mention of paiticu- 
lais which the wiileis themselves did not understand, but which, 
when explained by a fullei knowledges throw light and consistence 
on the whole nan alive, and become important evidences of its 
genuineness ami tiutli. A moie diiect way of correcting the 
false traditions of the oidiiutry stoiy is also often to be found in 
an extensive investigation of ancient liteiature. The fahle of the 
defeat of the Gauls by Camillas, which originated in the vanity 
of the Ftuiau family, is ch tec ted bv the positive testimony of Po- 
lybius, Sliabo, and Diodoms, and by a passage in Suetonius, in 
which the lival vanity of the Claudiau family has tended to dis- 
cover the tiutli: — and the leal issue of the war between Porseua 
and the Homans was tiist pioved by Bcaufoit fiom a passage ill 
Pliny , wliic h cpiotes tlu temis of the tieatv dictated by tlie Tuscan 
king; and lias been shire continued by Niebuhr fiom a fact inci- 
dentals mentioned bv Livy himself; the diminution of the num- 
ber of the Homan tubes fiom thiity to twenty, in consequence of 
the huge cession ot tci litoiy by which the Homans were obliged 
to pm chase peace. 

Thcie is yet another blanch of study most important to a full 
understanding of the Roman histoiy, which has been of late years 
cultivates! m (ieimanv with gieat success, and of which both Nie- 
buhr and Wuchsmullt have hugely availed themselves; — w T e mean 
the study of the Homan law. In this country even professed 
scholais know in geneial veiy little of the works of tta Roman 
lawyeis; in pioof of which, we may i cm ark, that the recent dis- 
covery of the Institutes of f Sains has been scarcely noticed, and 
not half a dozen copies sold in England ; while an entire edition 
iias beeu disposed of oil the continent and the woik either is, or 
was a very shoit time since, out of piint. But in Germany, 
more especially, every point connected with the Homan law's and 
constitution has been examined with that ciitical and sensible 
spirit which distinguishes the u ally learned men of that ccmntiy ; 
and the writings of Jlaubold, Hugo, and Savigny, have thrown 
light upon many questions, which .bad before been full of confu- 
sion and difficulty. The history oi no couutiy can be written a* 
it ought to be without a competent knowledge of its laws; and 
on this point as on so many otlieis, Niebuhr 1ms had the merit of 
first perceiving and then acquiring the qualifications requisite to 
the due fulfilment of his task, and has tended, we hope, to raise 
the standaiel by which the uiciits of futuic historians aie to be tried. 

Upon principle^ such as these N tebiihi has pi ot ceded, and in so 
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doing has adopted the only method by which a real knowledge of 
Roman history can ever be obtained. In the execution of his work 
there are naturally faults to be pointed out f but the merit of the 
design remains the same, aud men of very inferior minds, by fol- 
low ing the path which he has first tiaccd, may airive perhaps at a 
perfection w hich he hini&clf has mint'd. This is the true character 
of original genius, and for this will the names of Milford and Nie- 
buhr be houourably distinguished, as the first modern discoverers 
in (jtcrian and Roman history . Roth these u riteis have left much 
to be done by their successois: — both are rather too fond of pa- 
radox; both aic oftm erroneous in their judgments on paiticular 
points; and both aie deficient in simplicity and animation of style. 
But they are the giants who fiist cut through the rocks and pene- 
trated the tangled thickets of the finest; and they may well he par- 
doned if they do not always stop to make the load peifectly smooth, 
or if they sometimes, in the veiy pride of theii st length, cany it 
needlessly over some steep and difficult giouiid instead of choosing 
the easier and simpler com sc o\c i the plain. -A heady, as we have 
slated, Niebuhr’s paradoxes aud lunciful hypotheses have been 
corrected and sobered down by his able successoi Wachs ninth who, 
deriving the fuX benefit of Nitbuhi's genius, has had leisuie to 
apply his own powers to the imploring the woik which his picde- 
cessor has so well begun ;»aud although niiuh less lcmuius to be 
doue by those who may conn hueaflei, yet we cannot doubt but 
that there w ill still be tho^e, who will miiy theit la bouis even to a 
higher degree of excellence. 

It will not be expected that vve should follow the authors 
before us^step by step, thiougli all the points embraced by their 
histories, ot that we should detain oui leudeis with ail examination 
of controversies more suited to a classical or antiquarian journal 
than to one of general liteiatuie. Rut the i\giauau laws are so 
connected with siihjec Is of universal inteiest, thc*y occupy so pro- 
minent a pait in Roman history, they have been so little under- 
stood by former writers, and have been explained and illustrated 
by Niebuhr with such siugulaj ability and learning, that we shall 
but render justice to his woik, and peihaps most satisfy our readers, 
by dwelling at some length oil this most lemaikable pait of the 
institutions of Rome; only premising, that although w r e have 
generally followed Niebuhr, he is yet not to be considered respon- 
sible for all the facts and opinions which vve aie about to offer. 

In almost all countries the legal property of the laud has been 
Originally vested in the sovereign, whether we are to undei stand 
under that name a single chief, a paiticular portion of the nation, 
or the people at large. In the same manner the property of all 
land in a conquered country was, in ancient times, held to be trans- 
ferred 
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forred* to tlie sovereign power in the conquering state. Whether 
the right thus acquired was exercised in its utmost rigour de- 
pended upon circumstances; it was so exercised in some instances, 
by the total expulsion of the ojd inhabitants, and the settlement of 
a new population in their room ; sometimes the former proprietors 
were left in the occupation of their lands, hut only on the footing 
of tenants, obliged to pay a rent to a number of individuals of the 
conquering nation, among whom the property of the conquered 
country was divided; and, sometimes, when the victors behaved 
most mildly, they run eh imposed a land-tax oil their new subjects, 
and reserved to themselves the tithe of the produce of the soil, as 
an acknowledgement of their right of propci ty over it. Now as 
the Romans acquired the greatest part of Italy by conquest, the 
Roman people were the lords of the soil in almost every part of 
the peninsula. In many, or in most instances, the former owners 
were left in undisturbed occupation; but there were also very 
extensive tracts of land which the Romans took into th**ir own 
hands, and which were more peculiarly called Agcr publicus, the 
lands of the commonwealth . — These iccrc the joint property of all 
the citizens; nor till a regular division of them took plqfe, could 
any one individual claim the exclusive ownership of arty part of 
them, though lie, in common with his neighbours, had a right to 
the use and enjoyment of the whole. This community of posses- 
sion was sufficiently natural ami practicable in the earliest periods 
of society, when theiand w'as occupied rather in feeding cattle than 
in tillage; a period, the dim lcmcinbiance of which was fondly 
cherished under the notion of a golden age of universal brother- 
hood. But in a moie advanced stage of society to leave land infthis 
state of common occupation was in effect to expose it to a sort of 
general scramble, in which it was soon found that the stroug en- 
cioached upon the weak, and that the poor man could get none of 
the benefits of that common stock of which he was nominally one 
of the proprietors. Hence originated the practice of assigning 
to each individual a ccitaiu portion, and of marking out and 
securing its limits with the greatest solemnities of religion, livery 
thing was done under the direction and according to the rites of 
the augurs, who derived their art from the mysterious lore of the 
priests or sages of Etruria. The augur stood with his face turned 
towards the south, the east, or the west ; and drew across the whole 
space of land to he divided two main lines intersecting each other 
at right angles, the one from south to north called Cardo, from its 
being drawn towards the supposed pole of the heaven, and the 
other, from east to west, called Decumaiius. These were made 
of a considerable width to serve as roads, and parallel to each of 
them were* drawn a succession of other lines, till the whole ground 

was 
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was portioned out into a number of equal squares, according to 
the number of persons among whom it was to be divided. Each 
of these squares was further defined by a certain number of 
termini, or landmarks, which beiyg once fixed in this solemn 
manner it became the height of wickedness to remove. Every 
portion of land thus allotted to auv lloman citi/cn became his 
freehold in the highest sense of the lei m ; it paid no land-tax or 
tithe: for die individual to whom it had been granted only re- 
ceived it as his fair dividend out of the common stock, and enjoved 
with regaid to it the same complete soveieigntv, which the whole 
state had possessed out the whole of the couqueied land while it 
remained undivided. It might he sold aKo by Muncipatio, — that 
is, with an unexceptionable and peileel title, as the owner held it 
free from every iiiciimlmuice and in absolute jiroprit tv, and could 
convey it aw a) tlieiefore oil the same tenns. But the gieat mass 
of the national demesnes, which had not been thus divided, were 
held by a very dift'eieut teiiuie. \\ t have said that tliev vveie con- 
sidered as common piopeitv ; but it appeals that individuals weie 
allowed to occupy and inclose certain poitions of them, and that 
tins possession or occupation, as n was called, though liable to be 
determined at any moment whenever the state thought piopcr to 
claim its rights, and to older a division of the land, was vet pro- 
tected by the authority of the pnelois fioin the foirihle encroach- 
ment of any other piivate individual. Bv what means one person 
W'as entitled to this sort of possession m preference to anothei, 
does not seem to be elenil} ascertain'd. Appiau indeed is pro- 
bably correct in his account of the gcuciul ougiu of the practice : 
the* land thus occupied, lie savs, was mostly waste, and whilst it 
was undivided, the stale permitted individuals to cultivate certain 
parts of it for themselves, on the payment of the tithe of the pro- 
duce to the public revenue, lint w liethei the censors, or auv other 
magistrates, possessed the putiouage of nominating the persons 
who were to enjo> so profitable a haigaiu, Appian either knew not, 
or was too careless to mention. Erom the imperfect notices in 
Festus* and Siculnsf Flaccus it would seem that the occupation 
w F as altogether aibitiarv ; and it is possible that the officers and 
soldiers of the conquering army ma\, at the time of their con- 
quest, have secured and marked out for themselves certain parts 
of that land from which they had just expelled the owners. Be 
this as it may, we know that in process of lime the possession 
of this undivided land fell almost exclusively into die hands of 
the nob i I it). The ground, however, which any person thus 

* In \o(r , 1 Po&scssiu.' 

t * Dc Couditionibus Agrorum,’ a pud ScripLoics Rei Agraruo. Ed. Goes'll. 
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enjoyed, was protected by none of those sacred termini which 
marked the limits of freehold property; it was guaranteed by 
no solemn and public act, ratified with the sanctions of the na- 
tional religion, nor was it always secured, as in the regularly 
divided lands. In the neighbourhood of many other similar pro- 
perties, whose owners had a common interest in defending each 
other from oppression. A poor man’s occupation-farm might be 
often in the midst of a laigu tract possessed by a wealthy patri- 
cian, and would be most coiiiniouK so lemotc 1‘iom Rome jas to 
render an appeal to the pnvtoi’s piotection almost impracticable. 
Under these circumstances, the small occupiers wci? often for- 
cibly expelled, often intimidated or oppie^sed into a sale of their 
lands, and still oftcuer found their possessions encroached upon, 
while the) weie absent on their duties as legionary soldiers, and 
the unconseeVated and inegulailv liiaiked boundary of their 
farm renam'd fioin its place bv some more powerful neighbour.* 
Thus the greatest jxirt ol the national demesnes were pioductivc 
of advantage onl) to a small class of the community; and the 
system of occupation, which might ha\e been tolerable so long as 
all ranks sliaied in its hem fits, became a great injustice when it 
onl) emicbed a few of the great uobilitv. To check dlls evil was 
the object of the famous I iiciniau law , which had nothing to do* 
w'itli private propci tv as has been commonly supposed, but only 
limited the amount of undivided national land which might be 
occupied liv am one individual. Meantime as estates thus held 
by occupation were legally sccuie against am claims but those 
of the state, and as the passing au Agrarian law for the division 
of the national lands was alvvavs stn mioiisl) opposed by the Whole 
Weight of the aristocracy, this species of piopeit) was transferred 
hv sale IVoni one holder to another with almost as much confidence, 
as if it weie reallv freehold. Sold indeed In mancipation it could 
not be; for the state still continued to be its lawful owner, and it 
was still liable to the payment of tithe, or land-tax, which, ac- 
cording to the Roman law, weie infallible signs that the property 
belonged to the soveieign. Rut the possession of it was bought 
and sold on the speculation that the light of the state would not 
be exercised; a speculation, be it lenient bored, which rested oil 
no tacit agreement, but was founded merely oil the strength of the 
aristocrat ical interest, and on the probability that it would be 
able to defeat am proposal for the regular division of the national 
lauds according to tin* forms of the Agrarian laws. 

These much misunderstood law's were no violations therefore 

* Conf. Appitin. Hell. Chil. 1. 1. c. 7. Plut.irt h. T. (jiacihus, c. 8. and the form oi 
the l’uelor’s Iiiiridiil in Fcalu\ in vur. Posscssio. 
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of the rights of property, nor were they fantastic attempts to 
interfere with the natural progress of wealth; but a strictly re- 
gular and legal way of disposing of the estates of the common- 
wealth, conducing uo less to the general benefit than to that of the 
pooler citizens, who were thus more immediately provided for. 
The severity of the ancient law of nations which allowed so free 
a use of the right of conquest, may indeed he justly condemned ; 
yet it is at least as defensible as the pretensions of sovereignty so 
often, advanced by modem nations over uncivilized countries, on 
no better ground than ihc accident of being the first Europeans 
to discover |liexn. Hut laying out of view tiie loss sustained by 
the conquered people, and the encouiagi ment given to a spirit 
of ambition on the pait of the conqticiors, the Agrarian laws 
appear to have been among the fniie*t means ever devised for 
obviating the necessity of poor laws, and providing for the 
wants of a redundant population." It will not he supposed that 
we are extending this piaise to the nnlitai v colonies of Sy 11a, 
of Cssar, or of the second ti hum irate ; or that we are insensible 
to the abuses often attending the execution of the Agrtuian laws 
of an earlier period, when the commissioners for dividing the 
national lands were invested with too ample authority, and were 
•often induced, from party or personal motives, to select the new 
-colonists out of the least deserving pait of the poorer citizens. 
But the principle of portioning out the national piopeity from 
time to time amongst the individual meuihcis of the nation, was 
certainly not contrary to justice; nor was the policy contemptible, 
of thus providing for the indigent, and strengthening the state at 
large by covering its frontiers with a line of colonics, depending 
'on it for protection, and abundantly repaying it bv keeping its 
conquests in obedience, and withstanding the first attacks of its 
enemies. The propriety indeed of selecting anv particular dis- 
trict for theoperation of an Agrarian law was to be determined 
by the peculiar circ umstanccs of the case. W lien the national 
demesnes, as was the case in Campania,* weie actually possessed 
by a number of small occupiers, who lived ou their own farms, cul- 
tivated them well, and regulaily paid their tithe to the government; 
and when the colonists by whom they would have been superseded 
were likely to be the mere refuse of a profligate populace, chosen 
by the proposer of the measure in rew arc) of the turbulence which 
they had displayed in the internal disputes of the capital, the im- 
policy of an Agrarian law in this particular instance w'as evident. 
But when, on the contrary, the demesnes of the state had been 
engrossed to an illegal amount by two or three wealthy individuals ; 


• Sec Cicero's Speeches agaiint the Agrarian Law of P. Rullus, 
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when these persons, according to their fiequent practice, had tx» 
pelled by violence or oppression the poorer occupiers who held 
their farms by the very same tenure of tolerated temporary posses-* 
sion; when they had covered the coimtiy with work-houses for their 
slaves, and employed the labour of none but slaves in the cultiva- 
tion of their lands, to the absolute extirpation of the free pea- 
santry, — it was at once a measure of justice and wisdom on the part 
of the state, to turn off those tenants at will by whom its indul- 
gence had been abused, and its piopeity mismanaged; and to 
divide its lands regulaily amongst its own free citizens, who were 
already the joint proprietors, lather than suffer them to lie profit- 
less to itself, maintaining only one or two self- constituted tenants 
and a multitude of slaves. In its piinciple, thei eforc, the Agruriau 
law of Tiberius tiiacclius was just and wise; and his proposal to 
allow a compensation to the ocrupins of national lauds for the 
loss of possessions absolutely illegal in the ii extent, and held, even 
within the limits fixed by the Liciuian law, only during the plea- 
sure of the people, was a concession moie liberal than they were 
strictly entitled to demand. It is another question how far it was 
politic to bring the ineasuic foiwaid, considering the actual 
strength of the aristocracy ; — the pm\ ei of the nobility had so long 
suspended the execution of an Agiaiiaii law in Italy, that they 
had deiived advantage fioni thur own wiong, and seemed to have 
gained the sanction of tune for theii « ik loachments, because they 
had for so many years pi evented the people fiom questioning them. 
Under these circumstances many prcpuiatoiy steps weic needful 
before the evils of the existing system could be attacked with any 
hope of success; and as imprudence in a lefouner is in itself a 
political crime, the memory of diacdius is justly liable to blame, 
notwithstanding the purity of his motives, and the strict legality 
and beneficial nature of the lcfonn which he vainly emh avoided 
to accomplish. 

Solnc idea of the originality and value of Niebuhr’s History 
may be fanned fioni tins specimen; not less excellent are his ic- 
maiks on the original composition of tin* Homan aiiny, and its 
connection with the political divisions of the commonwealth, as 
instituted by Servius Tullius although we think that he has failed 
in tracing correctly the subsequent changes which took place in its 
tactics, up to the full dev clopm&it of the legionary system, such 
as it is described by Polybius. On this point also we shall ven- 
ture upon some detail, as it will serve to illustrate the revolutions 
which the art of war has undergone under similar circumstances 
in different ages ami countries, to bring ancient and modern histoiy 
together, and make them each reflect light upon the other. W e 
may hope that the folly is now gone by of studiously painting «the 
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manners, institutions and events of ancient times in colours most 
strongly contrasting with every tiling which we know from our own 
experience. The pictures ‘thus produced were striking and beau- 
tiful indeed, but nothing practical could be learnt from them, 
since they displayed a world as unreal as the fantastic creations 
of romance. Indeed if their brilliancy e\er excited a wish to 
imitate them ,' 1 the result was not only unprofitable, but mis- 
chievous, wheu attempts wcic made to lbice the characters and 
practice of modern nations from their piopcr giowth and course, 
in the vain hope of making them resemble a pattern purely ima- 
ginary. Thus the lessons of what was called ancient history, im- 
pressed oil tiie mind by its earliest associations, were a hindciuiice 
rather than a help to the politician and the statesman; whilst men 
of another description, whose knowledge was altogether practical, 
seeing wdiat absurdities arose fioni an appeal to the pretended 
example of antiquity, were templed to despise the study of the 
past, and to trust solely to their own iiatuial understandings, and 
their acquaintance with men and things actually existing. Hut our 
conclusions must be suspicious, unit ss they rest on an experience 
as extensive in point of time as of space: and the rushucss of the 
King of Siam, in 4 }shelie\ing the existence of ice, has been often 
imitated by those, who forget that pha nomeua nlteily at \ariance 
with all that we see around us, may be pinditced as easily by a 
difference of centuries, as by a difference of latitude. 

In almost all rude societies the principal military force has con- 
sisted of cavalry or chariots. The snpei 101 ily , w liich these possess 
overmen on foot in the infancy of the military art, is obvious aud 
overwhelming, and can only be couutei balanced by regular dis- 
cipline, and a system of tactics fai abmc the capacities of an igno- 
rant people. Accoi dingly , not only in Asia, but in Greece, in 
Gaul, in Britain, and in Italy, the fate of c\ery battle in the oldest 
times depended oil that part of the army who fought oil horseback 
or in chariots; and the infantry, if they deserved the name, were 
hardly better than a disorderly crowd, fit only to add to the 
prisoners or the slain when the enemy was put to flight. But the 
horsemen w'ere necessarily the wealthier members of the commu- 
nity, wlio thus became also the most powciful; in fart, the systchi 
threw' the chief political power into the hands of the king and of 
the i iclier citizeufc who could afford to mount aud bring into the 
field themselves and their own dependents. This was one reason 
why the earliest governments were either monarchies or aristocra- 
eies ; and exactly in the same manner* when society was in its second 
infancy, in the Middle ages, similar causes produced a similar re- 
sult : the ca\ airy, or men at arms, then constituted so exclusively the 
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strength of every army, that the term ‘ Milites/ in the Latin of 
that time, is used to designate them alone ; and the third estate, or 
Commons, was every where in a state of complete insignificance. 
But in process of time, wherever the people were euabled by for- 
tunate circumstances to n< quite wealth, and to obtain some know- 
ledge of the arts, the class of citi/ens w ho fought^on foot natu- 
rally improved their aims and their discipline, and becoming thus 
of more impoitance as sohlicis, giaduully io-»e also in political con- 
sideration and weight. But as all free liti/cns served at their own 
expense, and provided their own aims, the men of moderate for- 
tunes had a twofold advantage over the sohlicis of the poorer 
classes. They •could not onlv afford to clothe themselves from 
head to foot in armour, and to proem c speais and swords* of a 
higher temper; hut they had leisure to piactise themselves in mi- 
litary exercises; and thus to obtain that f.uniliai ity with the use of 
their arms, and that acquaintance willioidei and discipline, which 
gave them an infinite supciiorily over the ill-aimed and untrained 
multitude. Hence the popular party in the eailiest times has con- 
sisted always of those citizens who weie licit without nobility, ajs 
opposed to those who possessed at once nobility, riches and 
power; and the first steps towards liheity have been the result of 
a contest not between the lich and the mass of the community, but 
between the rieli and the noble. I leiice also that which is a popu- 
lar party in one stage 1 of society becomes at a more advanced 
period an oligarchical one; and thus Aristotle observes, that w'hat 
was anciently called a democracy, or popular government, vrffcs 
the very same which in his own time was known by the name of a 
Timociacy, or moderate oligarchy ; because 01 iginally no more ex- 
tensive idea could be formed of the trim 'popular, 9 than as de- 
noting those who presumed to claim a share in the government 
wilhout the long established qualification of noble blood. 

It was in the reign of Sen 1 us Tullius that the exclusive aristo- 
cracy of the earliest times w as first mitigated at Rome; and changes 
were introduced the uatuial tendency of which was to transfer 
the chief power in the state from the high nobility to the second 
and more numerous class of citizens, who possessed moderate 
wealth, and were of plebeian bnth. The traditions respecting 
Keivius himself aie somewhat at variance with one another; but 
it is sufficiently clear that ho was not a patrician, arid that lie owed 
the throne to his personal merits, and his favour with the people. 
To the nobility he was an object of perpetual jealousy and hatred: 
it w'as natural, therefore, that he should stiengthett himself against 
their enmity by increasing the political impmtarice of the Com- 
mons. This was the purpose of his famous Census, which lias 
been completely misunderstood not onl\ by later write is, blit, 
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What is remarkable enough, even by Cicero himself. For when 
Cicero wrote, the exclusive ascendaucy of birth had been over- 
thrown for several centuries f and the contending parties in die 
commonwealth w&re the same as in modern times — the rich and 
the multitude. Because, therefore, die institutions of Servius 
Tullius favoured the possessor of property rather than the nu- 
merical majority of the people, they were supposed to have been 
framed in a spirit adverse to the popular interest, and to have been 
designed to prevent the lower orders from acquiring anv political 
weight; whereas the idea of such a democrat') as existed in Ci- 
cero’s time, could never have occurred to suiy one in the days of 
Servius Tullius: and itwas^lienas liberal and unpopular. a prin- 
ciple to set property on a level with hiitli, as it was afterwards to 
confer a superiority on numbers over property. Accordingly the 
exclusive power of the patricians was as much weakened by the 
regulations of Servius Tullius, as that of the KupatricUe of Athens 
by those of Solon. The lichest class of plebeians was required 
to serve in war as cavalrv; and twelve centuries of equites were 
thus added to the r si\ which previous!) existed, and which had 
been formed out ojt the patricians alone, lint die most important 
change consisted m the improvement of the infantry, which, as we 
Have seen, was composed of plebeians alone. Both their tactics 
and weapons of offence as well as defence weie adapted to enable 
them to withstand the charge of cavalrv. The order of the pha- 
lanx was introduced instead of the loose airav of older times; the 
rrchest class, who were to fight in the first ranks, were required to 
furnish themselves with the complete panoplv of a helmet, cuirass 
and greaves, all made of brass, with a round shield of the same 
metal, or civ pens,) and with si long spear or pike. The 

second, third and fourth classes, containing all those citizens whose 
property was under 100,000 asses, and above 1C2,.jOO, were also 
called upon to serve in the phalanx, although accoutrements gra- 
dually less complete and less expensive were required of them. 
The fourth class indeed w ere armed only with the long spear and 
javelin; but the close an ay and solid mass of the phalanx ren- 
dered it less neopssary for the soldicis of the rear ranks to be in 
complete armoit*; they were protected by the shields ami bodies 
of those who stood before them, while they could add to the 
weight of a Adtge, and their spears being calculated to project 
even be)ond«ftb|& soldiers of the first line, added to the strength 
and closeness dr that hedge of steel which the front of the pha- 
lanx presented Jfo an enemy. By this system a class of citizens, 
who must otlie^vise have gone to battie ill-armed aud compa- 
ratively impotent, were enabled to-*be of material service, and 
became at once of importance, by forming a part of that body 

which 
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'which was now the main strength of the commonwealth. For the 
heavy-armed infantry of the middle classes immediately obtained 
its just superiority over the cavalry of the nobility. Exactly in the 
same manner, when trade or peculiar local circumstances had 
raised the condition of the Commons in modern Europe, the long 
pike and the close order of battle were the arms apd tactics tirst 
adopted by the infantry in order to sustain the charge of the feudal 
cavaliy. The result also was the same as in Greece and ancient 
Italy: the chivaliy of Burgundy were scattered by the Swiss in- 
fanlry at Granson and Moiat; and the bristling pikes and deep 
masses of the Spanish foot were long the leu or of Europe, till the 
improved use of fire-arms, about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, produced another revolution in the art of war, to which 
ancient history can nftoid no parallel. 

It would have been the natural effect of the institutions of Scr- 
\ius Tullius to change the aristocracy of the Roman constitution 
into that species of oligarchy, or lather of timocracy, which existed 
at Lacedaemon, at Corinth, and in most of the commonwealths of 
Greece, during the Peloponnesian war. But instead of this, wc 
find the arislocralicnl principle of making noble birth a necessary 
qualification for all the great offices of state, travailing for a hundred 
and fiftv-cight years after this period; ani the oldest contempo- 
rary writer who has left us an account of 3lhe Roman army, de- 
scribes a system of tactics totally different ftom that which w r as in 
use among the G leeks, ami which we have described Servius Tul- 
lius as introducing at Rome. In no part of his work has^Livy 
more completely betrayed hi* incompetence to write the ancient 
history of his rounliy than in the passage in which he notices ami 
attempts to explain this icmaikable fact. 4 Clipeis autea Ro- 
mani usi sunt; dcimic, postquam slipcudiarii facti sunt, scuta 
pro clipeis fccore: et quod autea phalanges similes Macedonieis, 
hoc posted inniiipulaliiii struct:! acies eevpit esse.* — lib. viii. c. 8. 
Thus hastily does lie pass over an alteration, which affected 
most deeply the whole internal constitution of Rome, as well as 
its military {tower. And to maik yet more strongly his total 
want of accuracy and consistency, the passage which we have 
quoted, and the account of the census of Servius Tullius, lib. i. 
<•. 43, are the only places in which he cvef alludes to the ex- 
istence of the order of the phalanx in the Roman armies; in all 
his descriptions of battles he w'ritcs ns if the (Mbions and arms of 
the legion, such as Polybius describes thci|L bad been adopted 
from the earliest ages of the commonw ealtli. In his omitting to 
mention the use of the Greek tactics as actually prevalent at one 
time, he has probably Copied with eoi l'cctuqpg the chronicles of 
the older w liters, fioin whom he has compilod hfs imitative. W e 
vol, xwii. no. lx ill. r believe 
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believe that the tyranny of the second Tarquin deranged altoge- 
ther the institutions of his predecessor ; and that while he thinned 
the number of patricians by arbitrary executions, he was equally 
careful to depress the wealthier plebeians, and to alter that military 
system which rendered them the chief strength of the national 
army. An instance i$ recorded in Grecian history.* in which the 
tyrant of a city found means to secure the arms of the heavy-armed 
infantry, and wa9 thus enabled, by the aid of his guards, to keep 
the people securely in subjection ; and Tarquin, who manifestly 
exercised a perfect despotism, whose person was protected by a 
body-guard at home, and who enjoyed also a commanding influ- 
ence over several of the neighbouring states, had possibly, in the 
early part of his reign, adopted with success some similar expe- 
dient. If. this was the case, and if the plebeians were reduced by 
him to the helpless condition of light-armed infantry, the exclusive 
ascendancy of the aristocracy after his expulsion follows as a 
matter of course; nor is it less natural that the nobility, having 
thus regained their old supremacy, should do their utmost to pie- 
serve it, by relaxing the institutions of Serving Tullius, and not 
requiring even the richer plebeians to furnish themselves with the 
expensive armour demanded for the service of the phalanx. In 
times of severe distress, such as those which followed the first 
establishment of the consular government, individuals would 
gladly avail themselves of this indulgence, without reflecting that 
by so doing they were depriving themselves, as a body, of all their 
weight in the commonwealth. Thus the Roman infantry again 
became inferior in importance to the cavalry ; and this state of 
things is marked in the accounts given of the battle at the Lake 
Kegillus, A. U. C. 258. The stones of single combats between 
the generals, which make the descriptions of that action resemble 
the battles of Homer and Virgil, are not to be treated as mere 
poetical fictions, but really represent the state of the military at 
that period; when the cavahy fonning the principal strength of 
the army, and being composed of all the nobility of the common- 
wealth, personal conflicts among the chiefs were mutually- sought 
after, and the fall of a brave and active leader would powerfully 
influence the fate of the day. Again, the tradition of the three 
hundred and six Fabii marching out at the head of their clan to 
fight the Tuscans, seems to show that birth had regained that ex- 
clusive ascendancy of which Serving Tullius had tried to deprive 
it; for the common soldiers, or plebeians, ofthe clan were all light- 
armed, and therefore- are not even mentioned in those chronicles 
fconi which Livy copied his narrative; whilst the Fabii, as patri- 

' * Su* Tinned. I. 6. c. 50. 
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cians, alone bore complete armour, without any intermixture even 
of the wealthier plebeians. It is manifest also, from the whole ac- 
count of the secession to the Mons Sacer, and afterwards of the 
insurrection against the Decemviri, that nothing like a regular 
heavy-armed infantry, formed out of the four first classes of ple- 
beians, could have existed during those pcripds; as in that case the 
principal power in the state must have been in their hands, and 
the institution of tribunes would have been needless. * The Gauls 
appear to have served unintentionally the cause of liberty at Rome, 
by obliging the Roman generals to improve the arms of their in- 
fantry. Camillus is said* to have first introduced among them the 
use of iron or steel helmets, and to have required them to add a rim 
of brass to their shields, (scuta,) which were before made only of 
wood, to enable them to icsist the blows of the Gaulish swords. 
The long spear also, which every man of the four first classes was 
directed by Servius Tullius to carry, had been completely laid 
aside, till Camillus restored the use of it^ns the most effectual 
weapon with which to combat an undisciplined enemy. It was nof, 
however, exactly the same with the spear of the phalanx, but 
might be thrown, as well ns thrust, against an enemy, and was, in- 
deed, generally, in aftei -times, employed in the former manner. 
This alteration ill the arms of the infantry took place in the year 
of Rome 388 ; and it is, at least, a remarkable coincidence, that 
the Licinian and Sexlinn laws, which were the great triumph of 
the liberty of the Roman people, and which had been obstinately 
opposed by the aristocracy during the preceding nine years, were 
all carried immediately afterwards; as if the improvement in the 
military force of the plebeians at once ensured them their due 
share of political i ights. 1 1 was then found that, without forsaking 
the loose array to which they had been so long accustomed, the 
infantry might be rendered completely effective both in arms and 
discipline; so that there was no temptation to return to the order 
of the phalanx; and the experience of every successive war must 
have rendered the Romans more and more satisfied with the ex- 
cellence of their own tactics, which had grown thus curiously and 
accidentally out of a system intended, and apparently well calcu- 
lated, to depress the importance of the infantry, and so to keep 
the plebeians perpetually dependent on the aristocracy. 

Rut we have dwelt, perhaps, too long on the subject of die 
works before us, and we are anxious to say a few words, before we 
conclude, both on the writers themselves, and the modern literature 
of the great nation, which has produced them. The first charac- 
teristic which strikes us in both is great learning, and deep re- 


* Plutarch in Camillo, r. 40, 41. 
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search; such as maiked so honourably the scholars of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. We have discovered nothing 
like index hunting in any of the works which we are considering; 
no signs of a knowledge got up for a particular time and purpose 
— a knowledge barely sufficient to eke out its task, and the limits of 
which present themselves to the eye at every turn, betraying the 
poverty of die possessor. Like Gibbon, or even more than he, 
Niebuhr, and Wachsmuth, and Crcuzer luxuriate in an abundance 
of learning seemingly inexhaustible; it is confined to no one sub- 
ject, or age, or countiy, but appears almost equally familiar with 
all. The literature of our own country is so much studied in Ger- 
many, that we were not surprized to find Niebuhr quoting Black- 
stone, without d single word of explanation, as if every German 
wen* perfectly acquainted with his name and works. But when 
we consider the extreme difficulty of communication between 
England and the continent at the lime when Niebuhr was writing 
his first volume, we do think it remarkable that lie should refer in 
tlie same manner to the travels of I*>rd Valentia, ( Niebuhr, \ ol. i. 
p. 3:16,) which were then very recently published, and which 
might well be supposed to have escaped the notice of a foreigner 
deeply engaged in studies of another description. 

Equally general is the knowledge displayed by Crcuzer and 
Wachsmuth; but the qualities which most distinguish the learn- 
ing of the modern Germans from that of the eminent scholars 
of former times, are independence of thought, and discrimination 
of judgment. They do not merely retail the facts and opinions 
which they meet with in the course of their reading, without 
taking any pains to asccitain the truth of the one or the soundness 
of the other. They do not class the wisest and the most foolish 
reasonings under one general name of 4 ancient authorities/ and 
quote them all vAtli equal confidence and icspect. On the con- 
trary every work which they hu\e occasion to notice is subjected 
to a complete critical analysis; its accidental and its internal value 
are distinguished, and each chi efully appreciated; the probable 
sources of the author’s information are explored with *tlie ut- 
most diligence ; and the product of knowledge which is at last 
collected from him is applied to illustrate the works of other 
writers; so that nothing is left to float vaguely in the mind of the 
reader or to encumber it with an ill-digested weight. This, in- 
deed, is high, hut not exaggerated, praise; and we wish that the 
'literature of which this may be said, were far more generally 
known and studied amongst us. In our literary intercourse with 
Germany we have hitherto been as passive traders as the Chinese: 
we lia\e suffered our own productions to be exported, without aiiy 
desire to import thc^e of our ncighbcuis in iLturn: oi if we ha\c 
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purchased any of their commodities, wo have trafficked like savages, 
bartering things of real value for the mere glass heads, toys, and 
tawdry finery of those with whom wc have traded. But the taste 
for better things is rising, and the most valuable part of the most 
valuable literature in Europe will not long remain unknown to die 
inquiring and intelligent minds of Englishmen. 

Whenever the time arrives that the historians, poets and divines 
of Germany are as familiar to us as those of our own country 
already are to the Gormans, wc arc far from thinking diatwc shall 
be the only gaineisbyit, or that our benefit will not in part consist 
in learning to avoid those faults of which the German literature 
affords some striking examples. With minds so active and so in- 
dependent, tin 1 temptation to paradox is sometimes irresistible: 
where so much supine credulity and childish ignorance has been 
detected in the writers of past times, it is natural to be led away 
by self-complacency, and to fancy that the improving or correcting 
hand of modern wisdom is every where needed. Contraiy, how- 
ever, to the spirit of the French philosophers of the last century, it 
seems the fashion in Germany to speak most scornfully of die ages 
immediately preceding the present, and to retaliate for the exces- 
sive praises once lavished upon the eighteenth century, by treating 
that period with proportionate contempt. The greatest glory is 
of course to be won by the conquest of a conqueror; and it is the 
readiest path to distinction to assail that which stands supreme ill 
public opinion. Wc have seen a similar attack carried on iu our 
own country against the literature of the eighteenth century, and 
grounded on the same fallacious principle: it was not thought 
enough to demand a due share of general admiration for our older 
writeis; they, in their turn, were to be lifted up to an uiiiiatuial 
pre-eminence, and no author to be deemed worthy of respect wjio 
had had the misfortune to be born since the Restoration. Nie- 
buhr’s admiration, however, is bestowed on a much more leinotc 
antiquity, and lie seems almost to believe in a gradual degeneracy 
of die human race from some high pitch of bodily and mental excel- 
lence which lie supposes it to have attained in the earliest stages 
of its existence. 

By a most extraoi dinary misundei standing of the passage which 
lie quotes, N iehulir brings forward the authority of Aiistotle in 
support of die notion, that the state of society existed before the 
rude and solitary life of an individual; the whole subsisted, lie 
says, before its part. He will not believe, therefore, that the 
aborigines of Italy weie a nine lioide of savages, and treats with 
contempt the opinion, that mankind has gradually advanced 
from a condition of rudeness to civilization and knowledge. He 
is inclined to enlarge Limmis's well known division of the genus 
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f Homo’ into two species. Homo Vulgaris, or the common man, 
and Homo Sylvestris, or the man of the woods ; and would rather 
divide it into a great number of species; some designed for a 
greater and others for a less degree of moral and intellectual ex- 
cellence; forming, we suppose, a gradual scale from the most 
perfect breed of men, wherever we are to look for it, down to the 
negro, the hottentot, and the ape. Accordingly, he w r ill by no 
means admit the descent of all maukind from one original pair : 
but supposes that different breeds of men were originally created 
in different countries ; that as different parts of the globe have 
their characteristic vegetables and animuls of the brute creatiou, 
so also they may be believed to produce each its peculiar species 
of man. 

We havte thought it right to give this specimen of that spirit 
of paradox, which now and then lamentably disfigures N iebuhr’s 
work; reminding us of the observation which a Geiman writer is 
said to have made upon his counttyiiicu. * J. P. Richter adit, 

3 iue I’empire de la mer etait uux Anglais, celui de la tone aux 
'jangais, et celui de Pair aux Allcmands.’ We will add the beau- 
tiful comment on this text : — f Eli effet, on aurait besom, eii Alle- 
magne, de donner un centre et des homes A cette 6minente fa- 
culty de penser qui a’elAve, et se perd dans le vague, penelre et 
disparoit dans la profondeur, s’aueantit A force d’ iniparlialilc, 
se confond A force d’anatyse, enfiu manque de cei tains defauts qui 
puissent servir de circonscription a ses qiialitcs/ — Madame de 
Stacl,de? Allemagtie, torn. i. p. iy. A defeet of this kind is easily 
turned into ridicule, and it may be made the foundation of a more 
serious and, perhaps, more reprehensible >peeies of attack. Thci e 
is, or at least there was, a class of persons in this country, who, 
on meeting with such opinions as that which we have quoted from 
Niebuhr’s history, overwhelm the author at once with a sweeping 
charge of ' German folly and infidelity llut ‘ folly and infidelity/ 
whether of English or German growth, have never been more un- 
successfully combated than b) such opponents. * To make a man 
an offender for a word/ is condemned b> the highest authority; if 
there be auy who are tempted to t.ix Niebuhr with deism or infi- 
delity, because he does not believe the descent of all mankind 
flora two first parents ; we would recommend them to consider 
well the admirable passage in Johnson’s Life of Sir Thomas 
Browne, in which he defends the subject of his Memoir from a 
similar imputation, and points out the want of wisdom as well as 
of charity m those who aie willing on slight grounds * to enlarge 
tlje catalogue of infidels.’ We aie,ceitainly, veiy far from agree- 
ing with the opinions of Niebuhr; and we sinceiely lament errors, 
which, in such a man, can only piocccd from a want of duly 
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weighing the grounds of belief and studying the scriptuies in a 
teachable and humble spirit ; but wc think that a German may 
very possibly be a sincere believer in the Gospel, without having 
fully considered how closely the truth of the Jewish revelation is 
connected with that of the Christian, and even without allowing 
the inspiration of Scripture in a sense so universal, as that in 
which we ourselves take it. There is, naturally enough, something 
of ar national character in the manner and degree of men’s faith; 
and it has often been remarked that the Gentian school of theo- 
logy has a tendency to latitiuliiiarianisii) : its divines are apt to ex- 
plain away some of the most forcible scriptural expressions, and to 
introduce hypotheses of their own, without sufficiently reflecting 
on the consequences involved in the sacrifice of the plain state- 
ments of the Bible to the removal of some merely iniaginary diffi- 
culty. Such men, however, and men who grow up at their feet, 
and imbibe their habits of thinking, are not to be therefore incon- 
siderately branded with want of Christian belief: the appellation 
of infidel belongs with far greater propriety to many wTitcrs on 
whom it has never been bestowed ; to a whole multitude of dra- 
matists, novelists, essaxists, and others, who, while speaking re- 
spectfully of the doctrines of Chi isliunily , have inculcated practical 
principles in direct opposition to the spirit of the gospel. When, 
indeed, another German writer* expresses his envy of the happi- 
ness of the ancient Greeks because they had uever heard the name 
of Israel, and when we find him in the same volume speaking with 
triumphant delight of an act of assassination; such a man betrays 
the true character of unbelief, accompanied, as it always is, w'ith 
moral depravity, But there are no principles in Niebuhr’s work 
which afford grounds for any similar accusation against him. In 
fact, if we w'ould hope to restrain that wildness of criticism on theo- 
logical subjects which is too prevalent in Germany, we must learn 
to tolerate amongst ours tries a sober freedom of honest and bum- 
ble inquiry ; our censures, at present, lose some of their weight as 
proceeding from a national school too little accustomed to question 
old opinious to be able fairly to judge when they are questioned 
without reason. The sc epticism of pride or ignorance or wicked- 
ness is sufficiently ahuudaut ; but this can never lead to truth. We 
believe that the inquiring spirit of the Germans is of a better 
kind; and while we sincerely wish to see it purified from its ex- 
travagances, we think that this may be most successfully effected, 
if we acknowledge, and endeavour to imitate its excellencies. 

The deficiencies in the intellectual character of the Germans 
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are owing, wc think, to circumstances over which they had no 
controul. r ro quote again the powerful work of Madame de 
Stael, * La separation des classes unit A quelques egdrds k lesprit 
proprfement dit. Les nobles y out trop peu d’idees, et lea gens 
de lettres trop peu d’luibiludc des affaires.’ If we ask for 
the causes of tliis a wide line of demarcation which exists in Ger- 
many, between the different classes of society, tlie geography and 
history of the country will furnish us with the answer. With the 
exception of that par* of the frontier which is washed by the 
Baltic, die sea coast of Germany is limit! d to the narrow space 
comprised between the Kibe and the Lms: a space utterly out of 
proportion to the size of the country, and far too small to allow 
that free communication with foreign nat.ons, which is as essential 
to die political welfare of a people, us a fit e circulation of air to 
the healdi of an individual. The sea opens to mankind a bound- 
less field of action; and thus gives a practical direction to enei- 
giesof the mind which, if denied their uuLuial course, will run up 
into a luxuriant but unfruitful growth of speculation and tlicoiy. 
The continuance too of the original disunion between the dif- 
ferent parts of Germany has contributed to the same lesults. In 
France, in Spain, and in the J bitish islands, the petty kingdoms 
or provinces which seemed designed by nature to form one great 
body, were happily united befoie they had attained to that age 
when each would have become too stiff and hard to be moulded 
iulo a new form, lint in Germany and Italy the separation has 
existed till the time for union has gone by : and in both countries 
the strength of the nation is frittered away in the multitude of prin- 
cipalities into which they arc divided. This, however, is not the 
only nor the worst evil which results. With the original elements 
unblended together, were retained also their original institutions 
and forms of society. That most infallible mark of barbarism, a 
system of castes, continued to defy the full light of the eighteenth 
century, (we beg Niebuhr's pnulou for the expression;) and even 
now, notwithstanding the progress lately made towards a better 
state, is far from being completely overthrown. With all these 
disadvantages of an almost total exclusion from the sea, a defi- 
ciency of national powci, and an absence of municipal freedom, 
we cannot be surprised that the energies of the Germans have 
been turned more towuids thinking than ueting; and that their 
understandings are tinged with that fanciful idealism for which a 
practical acquaintance with mankind, nud with the concerns of 
real life, seems to offer the only icinedy. 

With Great Britain, on the other hand, the case is totally dif- 
ferent. Since the world began, no state of society has ever 
afforded such advantages for the attainment of the highest intel- 
lectual 
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factual and moral excellence as that which wc at this moment 
enjoy. With for more truth than when it was originally spoken, 
we may now say, that 4 wc have made every land and every sea 
accessible to our enterprise ;’ yet our communication, extensive 
as it is, with foreign countries, is far surpassed by that wonderful 
internal intercourse, by which the remotest corners of our own 
island, we trust that ere long we may say islands, are. connected 
and bound together, one with another. We believe it is no exag- 
geration to say, that if any two gentlemen were to be thrown 1 
together by accident in a stage-coach in any part of the country, 
and would consent to enter freely into conversation, they would 
soon find some one person, if not many, witli whom they were 
both acquainted, and would thus have; something of a tie to pre- 
vent them from feeling towards each other as perfect strangers. 
This is one good produced by our locomotive habits, and by the 
practice of visiting watering-places in different parts of the king- 
dom ; and it is one which, if duly considered, will be found of 
immense importance. It produces directly an amalgamation of 
the several classes of society ; men differing widely in rank and 
profession associate with each other; and thus, from the mixture 
of their acquaintance, even where the circle of it be small, they 
lose that pedantry and ignorance which are the invariable conse- 
quences of living alone, or associating only with persons who 
view every thing in the same light with themselves. As far as 
the interests of literature arc concerned, we believe that this 
vigorous and healthy circulation, reaching, as it does, to the re- 
motest corners of Great Britain, is even moie beneficial than the 
perfect freedom enjoyed by the press; although doubtless that 
freedom, as well as the whole character of our political institu- 
tions, is favourable to the perfection of the understanding iu a 
degree which can hardly be estimated too highly. For instance, 
with what advantages over the writers of other nations does an 
Englishman undertake to unravel the histories of Greece or 
Rome? Familiar, as we are from our childhood, with all the phe- 
nomena of political parties, their aptness to adhere with pertinacity 
to a name, w r hen circumstances have totally changed the thing, — 
the slender thread which connects them, after a course of years, 
with their original principles, amidst many appareut deviations 
from them; the exaggeration of their language and feelings; their 
furious enmities, and convenient coalitions, and the audacity with 
which they identify themselves with the national good ; wc can 
easily interpret aright the language of historians concerning them, 
and accurately estimate their nature and their uierits. If then we 
have not surpassed the literature of Germany, and still more if we 
have not equalled it, the fault is our own ; and it can neither be 
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ascribed to any external disadvantages, nor to any want of natural 
intelligence, but to some other cause which it most deeply con- 
cerns us to discover and remove. 

We are so accustomed to dwell upon the extraordinary merits 
of a few of our great writers, that we are generally insensible to 
the manifold deficiencies of our literature. Yet if we compare it 
with that of France or Germany, its poverty in works of laborious 
learning is truly remarkable. If a student in history ask where 
he can find an account of any of the great nations of the continent 
in the English language, we recollect nothing better to refer him 
to than the miserable compilation of Russell, or the heavy and 
unsatisfactory volumes of the Universal History. We are not for- 
getful of the works of Robertson, of Ai chclcacou Coxe, and of 
Mr. Hallam ; but these embrace only particular periods, and still 
leave it undeniable, that we have no good histoiy of any modem 
uation .e&cept our own. In ecclesiastical histoiy we have a re- 
markable instance of our peculiar defect, a want of learning. 
Milner was a man of piety and of ability; but fiom the narrow 
limits of his knowledge, and the uncritical spirit with which he 
appears to have studied, his work is altogether unworthy of its 
subject. But our inferiority is still more striking and less ex- 
cusable in every branch of study connected with the history, anti- 
quities, and literature of Greece and Rome. We believe that 
there are many waiters of those nations whose works have never 
been edited in England at all : — but it is moie to the purpose to 
inquire in how many instances the editions of any of them gene- 
rally received as the best have been executed by Englishmen. If 
we except certain poitions of the Greek dramatists and poets, we 
really cannot remember a single one ; and if this be spoken too 
universally, (as through forgetfulness it may be,) we arc sure at 
least that the exceptions will not be* moie than sufficient to prove 
the rule. In lexicography our list contains scarcely a name of 
high reputation; ami the many defects and errors of the Greek 
grammar which is most commonly used in our schools, may well 
excite a foreigner’s astonishment.* If w T e turn to works written in 
illustration of ancient manners, arts, institutions, and laws, wliat 
names can we find amongst our own countrymen to oppose to 

* It will be seen at once th.it we refer to the Klon GieeK Grammar; by whom it wbb 
first written, or what character it deceived to ln.tr in lcl.ilioii to the then existing btatc of 
knowledge, we know not — but it is decidedly behind the present age, and does not tend 
to give boys an accurate knowledge ot the parts of speech, or the principles of syntax. 
We cannot but think that it might well become some ot the members of the coliegiatr 
body, who have * all appliances aiul means,’ present leisure, past experience, sufficient 
learning in all, in some, us every one knows, a high di gico of it, and an admirable library ; 
to do something (or its improvement. Fi on the inasici s tliemscl vi s it would be most un- 
reasonable to expect any labour iu addition to their picseut overwhelming occupations. 
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those of Graevius and Gronovius, of Meursius, of Sigonius, of 
i J etit, of Montfaucon, of Wiiickclman, of Godefroi, of ileiiiccciiis, 
and a multitude of others, without naming the great modern 
writers of Germany, Creuzer, Hugo, Haubold, aud Savigny? 

Nor can it be said that the attention of Englishmen is engrossed 
by other subjects, and that they have no leisure to bestow on clas- 
sical studies. We know that the attention of our great schools is 
directed almost exclusively to these very points ; that they hold a 
principal place in the system of education adopted by our univer- 
sities; and that in no country can there be found more munificent 
institutions, expressly founded for the encouragement of liberal 
learning. W e know also that in no country in Europe is something 
more than a merely superficial acquaintance with the classics of 
Greece and Rome so indispensable, we might almost say univer- 
sal, an accomplishment of a gentleman; aud we know by the spe- 
cimens of a higher degree, which we can produce, what might, 
and what ought to be the boast of our universities. When we speak 
of J31oiniield, the great Poison, Gaisford, aud the lamented Ehns- 
ley, a man whom it is not too much, perhaps, to call the most 
purely Attic scholar of his age, we speak of men, whose charac- 
teristic qualities are soundness of judgment, accuracy of know- 
ledge, and elegance of taste — of men who do but make it a more 
important question, to what cause we ought to ascribe our general 
deficiency in the field of classic literature aud criticism. The con- 
clusion of a long article is not the place to enter upon such an in- 
quiry. One observation, however, we will make; many of our 
readers will remember the time when the number and indolence, 
* the prejudice aud port’ of resident fellows of colleges were the 
common topics of invective and ridicule. That clamour had its 
day, and has passed away; but its effect was in part most pernici- 
ous — we may attribute to it in no small degree the pi esent custom 
of dispensing, as a matter of course, with the icsidencc of all 
members of foundations who have taken the degree of master of 
arts. How little do we foresee the results of changes, which 
break in upon the rules laid down for us by our forefathers ! this 
custom has defeated in great measure the object of the founders 
of our colleges; aud the consequence of it has been the convert- 
ing our universities into great schools ; and the leaving in them 
scarcely any individuals who are simply occupied in the cultiva- 
tion of literature. Fellowships are sought for as helping out the 
incomes of students in the active professions of life ; aud the resi- 
dents in the universities arc reduced to tutors and pupils. Far be 
it from us to insinuate that the duties of the former are not zealously 
and ably performed, we scarcely know a body of public servants 
more meritorious, or worse paid ; but this we may be allowed to say 
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without offence, that from the unvarying and unceasing, nature of 
their occupations they arc wholly unable to devote themselves to 
literature ; mid that commencing their career early in life, and often 
with the highest promise of excellence, their minds become early 
jaded and worn out, their passion for study, and zeal in the pur- 
suit of knowledge much abated, and that they oileu retire with in- 
tellects little, if at all, advanced by advancing years. Splendid ex- 
ceptions may be and aie found; hut as a class of men it is obvious 
that these must not be looked to as likely to furnish many compe- 
titors in industry, knowledge, or in patient self-devotion to the 
cause of liieiuture, with the indefatigable students of Germany. 

Art. IV. — 1. A Digest of Reports in Equity. By A. Ham- 
mond, Esq. of the Inner Temple, 2 vuls. fvo. London. 
1824. 

2. Analytical Digest of lit ports of Caws in the Courts of Com - 
mon Law and Equity . ny II. Jeieim, Esq. of the "Middle 
Temple. Loudon. 18‘2. F ). 

3. Supplement to Ihido man's Digested Index of the Reported 
Cases in the several Cowl* of liquif y, with the points of Prac- 
tice front the cm hest peiiod to the pnsent Tunc. Hy J. Thither, 
Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, hauistei at Law. 8\o. Loudon. 1822. 

A MONGST the many peculkuitics which characteiize om 
legal institutions, there aie none moie lcinnikuble, or less 
understood, than those bj which I lie Courts of Kxliaoidiiiary or 
Equitable Jtuisdiclioii aie distinguished fiom the Courts of 
Coiniiion Law', lllackstone has observed that nothing was ex- 
tant in his day, which could gi\e a stiangei a tolerable idea of 
our Courts of Equity ; and liis own cliapti r on the subject, ele- 
gant and ingenious as it is, cannot be said to supply the di li- 
ciency. The loot, indeed, of the inqtiiiy, and the principles 
which can alone make those peculiarities intelligible, are more 
deeply laid in the antiquities of our ancient policy than has been 
commonly supposed ; and although wc aie not picpared to fill 
up the space ill legal literature, which is confessedly unoccupied, 
yet we think we can afloid some assistance to the researches oi 
those who may be disposed to consider our ancient law in con- 
junction with the history of our constitution. 

It is a mistake to suppose that even now Courts of Equity 
alone possess an equitable or extraoidinaiy jmisdiction; for 
every lawyer knows that the courts of common law exercise 
something of the same kind in many cases and for many pur- 
poses. Hut it is ceitain that it was forineily much more exten- 
sively diffused, than it now is; nor weie its principles confined. 
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as at present, to the discussion of the rights of property- Courts 
existed lor the trial of crimes and misdemeanours which weic 
not within the cognizance of the 01 dinary courts of coin in on law, 
and sentences were passed not in pursuance of the veidirt of a 
jury, but upon the examination of the accused party, and the 
depositions of witnesses, lloih in principles and in practice, it is 
obvious that these courts were cntiicly analogous to the subsid- 
ing courts of equity. 

We shall endeavour in the picscnt reinaiks to trace the first 
source of these extraordinary powers, in the remedial functions of 
that portion of the ancient legislature which, during the reigns of 
Edw. 1. and Edw.4 1, was an incoi poratc member or branch of par- 
liament, and w r as designated by the name of the Council; a name 
applied also to the supreme legislative and judicial assemblies of 
the kingdom until the reign of Hen. 111., when they obtained 
the st\le and title of the Puiliameut. And we shall consider 
the reign of Edw. 1. as the proper starting-point of inquiry, 
because in the preceding era the constitution cannot be said to 
have been defined either in its form or institutions ; and the in- 
vestigation of the earlier history of the Council, though highly 
important in itself, would lead us into discussions foreign fioui 
our immediate purpose. 

No complaints nor remonstrances appear to have been excited 
by the exercise of the remedial functions of the Council from 
the reign of Edw. 1. until the reign of Edw 1 . III., when the 
second period of its legal history begins. The Commons then 
denounced its jurisdiction as an infringement of the celebrated 
chapter of Mugtia Cliartu, by w hicli the King grants that no free- 
man shall be taken or imprisoned, or disseised of his freehold, or 
free customs, or be outlawed, exiled, or destroyed, passed upon, 
or condemned, otherwise than by the lawful judgment of his 
peers, or the law* of the land. The same course was pursued 
under Richard the Second, and the object of limiting and regu- 
lating the powers of the Council, as well as of communicating 
them to the entire Pailianicnt, was partially effected under the 
House of Lancaster, when the same jurisdiction was exercised by 
the Kiug, Lords, and Commons, in Parliament assembled ; at 
the same time, however, that it continued concurrently vested in 
the Council, which also began to assume the form of the Privy 
Council. 

As the main question at issue between the Commons and the 
crown arose out of the alleged violation of Magua Charta, it will 
be necessary in the lirst place to consider the meaning of the 
chapter. Now we apprehend that a good deal of error has bccu 
occasioned by the practice of consideiing (he Great Charter , as 
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one unchanging statute, without adverting to its repeated promul- 
gations at different intervals. Every confirmation of the Charter 
was, in effect, a re-enactment. General expressions in it there- 
fore, or legal terms, ought to be construed with reference to the 
laws and usages prevailing at each of the respective times wh&i 
it received a fresh sanction. Hence whatever may have been 
the meaning of those who penned the Charter of llunningmcdc, 
the passage relating to the trial by judgment of the peerage, 
must now be explained according to the constitution of the 
realm, when the charter of Henry 111. was renewed by his son. 
And at that period, it designated no other mode of trial except 
such as could be given by the peers of thtij^kibg’s courts, by the 
tenants in chief, whether ecclesiastics or laymen, who sat and 
acted by virtue of the baronies which they held of the king. The 
other species of trial, by the law of the land or common law, as 
it was administered under Kdw. I. included mail} modes of dis- 
pensing justice. 

When the Irnnsgicssoi \\a*> seized nndei such circumstances as 
to leave no doubt of liis guilt in the minds of the by-standers, 
no accuser or witness was icrpiiicd, and no defence allowed. 
The corpse l}ing at the feet of the murderer testified his 
crime — no other pi oof was given of his misdeed; the thief 
bearing his spoil was beheaded b\ his pursueis without respite 
or delay; and the blood} hand of the slaver of the deer drew 
forth instant retribution from the guardians of the forest. Pu- 
nishments thus inflicted bore the character of revenge rather than 
that of legal adjudication. They often proceeded from the au- 
thority of the Land Lords who had inherited the Saxon rights 
and jurisdictions, or of the Burghs to whom the same franchises 
appertained. But the principle of taking judicial notice of 
open and notorious crimes and misdemeanours was long recog- 
nized in other courts, even in those high tribunals where such 
vindictive justice was in danger of becoming subservient to the 
worst motives and passions. Offences against the public peace, 
the state, and the Crown, were not imfrcqiiently submitted to 
judgment by acclamation, and the well-dcscrvcd condemnation 
of the criminal lost its moral efficacy, and seemed to be the re- 
sult either of despotic power or pai ty violence. 

When the offence was less manifest, the criminal, after appre- 
hension, was .put upon his deliverance at Commoil Law, either 
by the appeal of the injured party, or by the presentment of an 
inquest. In the first case he might, except under certain cir- 
cumstances, defend himself by his body, and meet his opponent 
in the field ; or he might elect to abide by the testimony of his 
coimtiymcn, summoned from the neighbourhood where the deed 

w as 
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was supposed to have been committed. In the second, he might 
have submitted to the ordeal, until it was prohibited by Hen. 111. 
This mode of trial, wicked and foolish as it undoubtedly is, has 
been too widely spread through all nations in a half-civilized 
state, to be treated by fellow men with extreme severity; and in 
this particular instance it was less w icked and foolish than ordina- 
rily, if it be true, as seems probable, that at the period when 
it was allowed, the first finding or presentment of the inquest was 
final, and that the subsequent ordeal was allowed to the accused 
from motives of humanity, and for the purpose of giving him ano- 
ther chance of escape. If he declined the judgment of God, he 
put himself upon histanintry, which became the only mode of 
acquittal after the ordeal was abolished, except in certain cases 
where compurgation was allowed. 

The commonwealth w r as knit together by the law of free borgh, 
or frank pledge. Of this singular institution Mr. Hal lam has 
given the best account, and the most reasonable justification: it 
was a system of mutual suietyship, which gave to every individual, 
whom it included, a direct interest in the gencinl observation of 
the law. It bore hard indeed on personal freedom, but the un- 
settled state of society, and the impeifcct authoiity of the law\s, 
rendered it ueccssaiy. When a crime was committed, an account 
was required from the inhabitants of the township. If the offen- 
der was not produced, and the township was unable satisfactorily 
to purge itself from pai ticipation in his guilt, or negligence in the 
pursuit, it might be amerced. Hut the offender himself, not ap- 
pearing in Court after law ful summons, broke the compact which 
bound him to the commonwealth ; he became an outlaw' ; his 
property was foifcitcd, lie was said to bear a wolf’s head, and 
might be slain with impunity. The punishments of the law were 
rigorous, but they were mitigated in practice by the natural yearn- 
ing to do justice in mercy. Jf the ciimiual had taken sanctuary, 
he might save his life by abjuring the realm, and the white cross 
which he boie in his hand, whilst he was journeying to the sea- 
shore, protected him against all harm. Many lives vveic saved 
by the benefit of eleig), which, although it was not carried to 
such an extent as afterwards, was still sufficiently ample. An ap- 
peal, indeed, whether of theft or murder, could not be released 
or pardoned by the king. Hut the Judges, even as early as the 
reign of Hen. III., greatly discouraged appeals. They required 
the utmost nicety hi the pleadings, and allowed the defendant to 
avail himself of every technical objection, however minute; while 
the heavy punishment which was indicted upon the appellor 
when he failed in his suit, was a powerful guard against any 
abuse of the process. 


From 
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■ From this hasty outline it will be collected* that the Criminal 
law waa entirely Gothic in its structure. Considered in relation 
to its effects, it was not oppressive upon the people; and the ge- 
neral peace of the kingdom, allowing for the state of society, 
was well preserved, or at least better than in any coeval state in 
Europe. Acting by established and acknowledged rules, the 
law might be harsh, but it was not despotic, and the principle of 
adopting precedent as the guide of judicial decisions tended to 
give stability and vigour to its administration. No speculative 
wisdom will ever devise a code which can anticipate the infinite 
variety, of cases arising out of the transactions of human life. A 
system of jurisprudence which, founded jMpu precedents, admits 
the engrafting of other precedents as tWy arise, will form the 
nearest approach to such a code, because, although no two cases 
ape ever exactly similar, still no new case ever happens which 
has not bad a forerunner in sonic earlier case, so -nearly analo- 
gous to it as to afford a lutional mle for its decision. 

The principal pc*i inanenl tribunals of civil and criminal juris- 
diction, noticed by Bracton/Hiittoii, and Fleta, aic the courts of 
the Justices assigned to hold Pleas before the Kiug himself, the 
Justices of the Bench, and llic Exchequer, and of these they treat 
copiously and cleat ly; but they scarcely allude to the subject of 
our present inquiry, the King's Council, which, under the con- 
stitution as it existed during the reign of Edw. I. appears to have 
been the highest permanent tribunal. 

* Some have thought,' it is observed by Hale, in his Treatise on the 
Jurisdiction of the Lords House of Parliament, p. 23, * that there was 
lodged in it (i. e. the Council) the plenitude of all civil jurisdiction 5 and 
was, as it were, the common mother of those great courts, the Chancery, 
the King's Bench, the Common Picas, and Exchequer 3 and that the 
judges, and others that had jurisdiction in those courts above named, 
"were, anciently, but so many distributions of tlie members t)f this Coun- 
cil for the better dispatch of business and case of themselves and the 
people, as it were so many sub-committccs or sub-delegates taken by the 
king out of this council for that purpose 3 but that still this consilium in 
its collective body, retained their primitive and original jurisdiction. 

* Others, again, have thought that the institution of these courts, of 

Chancery, King's Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, and the 
judges appointed to sit therein, were in truth the primitive jurisdiction 
next under the Parliament ; but that, for the better accommodation and 
advice, the judges of these courts, the Chancellor, Treasurer, Justices 
of each beuen, and Barons of the Exchequer, and some other principal 
attendants of places that concerned the administration of justice and the 
king's revenue, were called hither to be paits and members of this coun- 
cil ; and therefore that the council itself, as supb, had nAliing of coer- 
cive jurisdiction.' u 

4 Omitting 
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Omitting certain powers and authorities, which do not affect 
die question now before us, the jurisdiction of the Council may 
l>e divided into two principal branches — the authority of dispens- 
ing justice immediately by proceedings be fore the members in 
person — and die authority of issuing writs upou which the pro- 
ceedings in other courts of ic medial jurisdiction were grounded, 
which last they shared with the King and viilh the Chancery. A 
writ of this description is a mandate issued in the name of the 
King, but it was not indispensable that his commands should be 
reduced into writing. II e was a record iu himself, # and his orders, 
given by him iu his judicial capacity, ore tcnus 9 were equivalent 
to a writ or coiifthiSgifn, and requited uo further authentication ; 
when given in writin^uch authentication was afforded by affixing 
the great seal to the parchment which contained the precept. 

Glanville, fully as he treats of original writs, throws no light 
upon the mode of suing out or of obtaining them. As the pre- 
cedents inserted iu his trcuiisc are tested iu the name of the Jus- 
ticiar, it has been conjectured that the} weie issued by that great 
officer of state. This supposition, however, is disproved by a 
very curious account which has been preserved of the costs and 
expenses of an ancient law-suit for the recovery of laud. When 
Henry 11. was in Normandy, though the Justiciar, llichard de 
Luci, was in Englaud, it was necessary that the suitor should 
obtain his writ from the Sovereign, although be foie it became 
operative on this side of the channel, the seal remaining ill the 
custody of the Queen was also affixed to it. 


•This expression requires some, explanation. In the original sense of the word, 
the record wus nut the wiitten evidence of the fact, but the term was applied to the 
witnesses themselves, whose testimony could not be doubted or rejected. Thus in the 
wiits of * Jlecorduri/ presen cd by Cilunvillc, lib. 8. c. 6, 7. 9, 10, it is clear that the 
Heard was the declaration made ore tenus by the knights who, appearing in opeu 
Court, were to certify concerning the plea ; and it will be seen that whenever Gian- 
villc employs the term, it is always applied to such a judicial declaration. Iu the 
Grand Cuusiumier of Nurmandj , the term bears no other meaning— the record of 
espousals (c. 101.) is the evidence, upon oath, of scicn witnesses who were present at 
the ceremony. The record in the Exchequer of Normandy (c. 103.) is the testimony 
of the same uumber of persons who could testify concerning the things done or grunted 
therein. And it inuy be doubted whetlun, either in England ur Normandy, there wus 
originally any written record of the piocccdings which appear to have been preserved 
only in the memory of the witnesses. By a natural consequence, the term was applied 
in England to the written evidence or declaration of the persons giving testimony ; thus 
in the writ of Recorder! in the Register, (p. 5.) the record is directed to be transmitted 
under the seals of the knights, who were present when it was made, yet the distinction 
between the record or testimony, and the recording parchment whict^jfoniained it, was 
Jong accurately felt. 

Iu the statutes 15 Rich. II. and 13 Hen. IV. c. 7. the record of the Justices or 
Justice, and the Sheriff’s * poair de recorder,’ i elate only to tlieii testimony and 


power of bearing testimony, concerning riots, which, by the latter statute, w hen cert i bed 
in the manner therein provided, was made equivalent to a presentment. The miscon- 
ception of the term is proba|j|y the, ground of the opiuion that a justice of the peace is 
m mut 'Of record in ltiniseliT 

Tirol., xxxu. no. Axm. o This 
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This may be collected from the following extracts : — 

* Hie est smnptiis et cusfamentum quod ego Richardus de Aneafy 
posui iu terrd YVillcliui, Avunculi mei, perquirendA. 

r Scilicet, in primuui mi si quendam liomiuem meum Normaniam pro 
brevi Regis, per quod posui adversaries lueos in placitum j qui dimidiam 
niarcam dispciulidit iu illo itinerc. 

f Et cum mihi uuncius incus breve apportasset, recepto brevi, perrexi 
Sarum cum brevi, ut ibi in sigillo Regime rcvertcretur, et in illo itincre 
dispendidi ij niarcas arg. 

* Et cum indc redissem, audiens cjbod Radulphiis Bi ito debnisset trans- 
fretare, secutus sum cum usque Suhnntun, caitsd loqtienrii cum eo, ut 
perquireret niihi breve Regis ad Archiepiscoputn, quia scivi quod placi- 
tum debebat in curia cjus divcrterc. Et in ilHp itincre dispendidi xxii 
sol. et vii den. ; et amisi ununi palcfridum, qu™ cmerani pro xv sol. 

* Indc reverses cum brev i Regius ivi Angriam,* et tradidi breve Ri- 
cardo deLuci 5 quo viso ct audito, poMiit milii diem placitandi apud 
Norhantun, in vigilia biancti Aurlrc*?. 

‘Et infra hoc teriniimni misi N'icolauni, cleiicum meum, pioptcr (vau- 
friduin dc Trcsgoz, et propter Alhrcdciiu somrem cjus j (scilicet qmr iuit 
uxor avunculi inci,) qnos in veil it in Norf. apud Emiciam. Et in illo 
ittnere dispciulidit \ sol. ; et arnisit umim ruiiciuuin | quern cmcram ix 
sol. 

c Et cum redisset, ivi ad placitum meum, cum amiris ct au\iliis mei-*. 
Et in illo itiuerc diNpciulidi lviii sol. Ab liine posui r milii diem aliiini 
apud Snliantun ail xvi diem. Et in illo itiucic dispendidi l\ii sol. 
eliam in illo itineic amisi nnum nmcimim qui \ aleb.it \ii sol. 

‘ I’ostea \cnit Radulpliiis Biito de Norn a mia et appmtuviL milii 
breve Regis per quod placitum fuit reinotiim 111 curia Areliiepiscopi, ct 
illud breve apportavi Teolmldo Arcliicphcopn, quern imeni apud \Vi11t. 
Et iu illo itiuerc dispendidi xxv sol. : et iiii. den/ 

Such was the course in the reign of lleni v II.; and hence we 
think it may be concluded that the officina Ineviutii, the Chan- 
cery, did not then exist; neither does it seem that the Chancellor 
then possessed all the functions attributed to him ill the next age 
of our legal history. 

The dignity, weight, and power of this high office have been 
traced from remote antiquity. * Ccitain it is/ su\s Cord Coke, 
‘ that both the Biilish and Saxon kings had their Chancellors 
and court of Chancery’ ; and Iteinbald and Leofrick, Siward and 
Adulphus, YVolsiuc and Thurketill are named and quoted in sup- 
pot t of his asset tions. Many of the charters, authenticated by 
the subscription of these names, arc supposed to be spurious, and 
it is the opinion of the most competent living authority, that the 

* Ongnr in Essex.— Richard de Luci * had, by the gilt of Henry the Second, the 
hundred of Augre, in Essex, as ulso an hundred acres of assart laud in the lorest of 
Stamford, G re nested** and Angrc.' — Dugdale * Bdronage, vol. i. p. 566. 

t Riinciiius — a load horse. Hence How 1 icy j tog rode upon n romiey as lie could. 1 
-Clmueer. — bee Spclm. Gloss. 493b s 

life 
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life of Thill ketill, which foryis so interesting ail episode in the 
history of Croyland, must be expunged from the pages of lngul- 
phus, as a later interpolation. The dispute; however* is merely 
about words; for the administration of justice was so different 
under the Saxon and Anglo-Norman mouarchs, that the Chan- 
cellors of Fdred or Ktheldred could have* borne but a slight affi- 
nity to Thomas a Bcckctor Stephen Langton. 

Under Kd. 1. the Chancery became moie settled in its course, 
and this public board or publio office, for such it was, and nut a 
Court of Justice, then consisted of the Chancellor, and of cer- 
tain clerks, uhosc t duty, according to Fletu, consisted in hearing 
and examining thettfetition? of complainants, and ill affording 
them due remedy oy the King’s writ. Pei haps this passage 
refers to their attendance as receivers of petitions in Pailiu- 
nient, or befoie the Council; but the whole of the chapter is 
obscure. Being of the Clcigv, they were styled and addressed 
a« Magistii, by which title they aie now known. They were 
also designated as Cfmei <!c pinna forma, 01 de pri mo grada. 
As part of the King’s house hohl^thcy icceived their robes and 
fees from him, fiom whence they weie also called clerici ad 
robas. Besides .these llieie writ? si\ other cleiks, whose busi- 
ness it was to cngioss the wiits, and they wue assisted by <ei- 
tain other juuioi.s, who acted in the name and on the responsi 
bility of their piincipals. The oilieeis ol the Chancery lived 
and lodged together in an inn, nr liospitium, which, when the 
King resided at \\ eslmiiislei, was near the Palace, or perhaps 
a pail of it, until it was reinovtd to the Domus Coiivcrsorum, 
under Kvlward III. The wiits weie scaled on a marble table 
which stood at the ttppei end of the Hall, and there they 
* seem to have been deliveied out to the suitois. It is supposed 
that this table still exists beneath the stone staiis. When the 
King travelled he was followed by the whole establishment of 
the Chancery. On those occasions it was usual to require a 
strong horse, able to carry the rolls, fiom some religious house 
bound to furnish the animal; and at the towns where the King 
rested duiiug his progress, an liospitium was assigned to the 
Chancery. 

Wiits were of \ arums natures, and the classes into which they 
were divided arc familiarly noticed by Fleta and Bracton, and by 
Jthe anonymous author of the Tieatise entitled Bnpvia Placilata ; 
but unfortunately they were too well known, and too much mat- 
ters of course with these writeis and their contemporaries, and 
their accounts of them f ftrc therefore so summary, that their 
meaning can only be gatlprcd by a comparison with records. 

Some writs were entitled ‘ de ettrsu/ and these seem to have 

L 2 been 
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been issued from the Chancery, , upon the applicant’s merely^ 
finding pledges, and swearing that he had a true cause of action. 
It was one of the provisions of the * Mad Parliament’ of Ox- 
ford that the Chancellor was.ftot to have the power of issuing 
any other writs but these, without the commands of 1 the *King 
and of the Parliamentary Council, by whom the royal power was 
to be controlled ; and a portion of this authority remained with 
the King's Council, when the provisions were annulled, aud when 
the Council reverted to its former constitution. The strength 
of the aristocratic and popular branches of the legislaMre has 
increased so steadily, tliat no power lost by the crown during any 
of the revolutionary or constitutional strufifeles which chequer 
our histoiy, has ever been fully regained, even where the con- 
flict ha£ appeared to terminate favourably for it. 

Writs of grace and favour, which it properly belonged to the 
King alone to graut, formed a second class ; aud lastly came the 
writs by which the Council exercised the various branches of its 
jurisdiction. During the reigns of Ed. I. and II.* all the pro- 
ceedings in the courts below, in all their stages, were within its 
cognizance ; and as the fiiuctious of the Council in this respect 
were entirely analogous to those of the modern Court of King’s 
Bench, most of the writs or commissions now issued by the 
Court of Chancery, or by the King’s Bench, upon petition, mo- 
tion, or suggestion, anciently emanated from it. It had the power 
of directing writs into any special jurisdictions or franchises, such 
as Chester or the Marches, the turbulent territories last-named 
often calling for the exercise of its authority; and the territories 
dependent upon the cjrtwn of England, Wales, Ireland, Poitou, 
and Gascony, were subject to its direct controul. 

Partly from the absence, and partly from the ambiguity of 
records, the history of this tribunal, which occupied so prominent 
a station in the government of the country, is involved in great 
obscurity and perplexity. The Councils which the Barons at- 
tempted to create during the revolutionary eras of John and 
Hemy III. were intended as restraints upon the royal authority. 
These disappeared, and the Council, as it existed under Ed- 
ward I., appears to have possessed its powers, because the King 
of England, he who had sworn to govern according to law, could 
seldom act in the exercise of his sovereignty, without the advice 
of such as were wise in the laws and customs of England*. 
Hence it was .composed of the Chancellor, the Treasuiter, the 
- Justices of either Bench, some of the principal clerks of 'the 
Chancery, and such others, usually b^| not exclusively Bishops, 

•Hot. Claus. 19 Edw. I. m. 5.— Ityley, p. 457. 
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TEarls, and Barons, as the King thought fit to name. On cer- 
tain occasions it.appears that the official members sat and acted 
alone ; but that on others they were united to the rest. * The 
Council/ thus constituted, has bee% called the 4 Ordinary Council/ 
or the ‘ Legal Council/ names not warranted by records, and 
sometimes, when composed both of its official and nominated 
numbers, the Great Council. During the sitting of Parliament, 
the Coupcil acted, according to the expression of Sir Matthew 
Hale, $ a council within a council \ or, in other words, it was 
a houft^'or estate of Parliament, equally distinct from the Pre- 
lates and" Peers, who sat by virtue of the writ of summons, as 
from the knights, ciflens, and burgesses, elected by and for the 
commonalty. Statutes were framed by this Council, and brought 
into Parliament. So much regard was had to the opinion of its 
members, that they had virtually the power of preventing bills 
from passing into statutes ; for it seems to have been considered 
that a statute could not be valid without their assent ; and all 
parliamentary petitions, whether of the prelates, or of the peers, 
or of the commons, or of individuals, until the rcigu of Henry V., 
were addressed sometimes, though not very frequently, to the 
King, or to the Council alone, but in the great majority of cases, 
to the Council conjointly with the King. 

It is not easy to define the manner in which the power of the 
Council dtiriug the convention of Parliament received any addi- 
tional authority from the presence of the Prelates and Peers then 
and there assembled. We can only disco\er that out of Parlia- 
ment the Council could make no order out of the common course 
of the law. It is also evident, that the judgments of the Council 
as such, when delivered in Parliament, were more solemn and 
binding ; that in all cases in which the assent of the King was 
needful, such assent was more easily and readily attainable th£re ( ; 
that consequently the Council could afford* more ready relief 
there ; and that the sitting of Parliament may be designated as 
the term time of the Council ; but that in no respect, until the 
reign of Edw. III., did the Commons concur in any act or pro- 
ceeding which bore a judicial character. 

The loss of our early Parliamentary records throws great ob- 
scurity upon the proceedings of Parliament anterior to the 13 
Edw. I.; but it appears that until about the fifth year of his 
reign, all petitions were brought, in the first instance, before the 
king and his Council. In that year he ordered that they should 
be previously discussed by the judicial officers, to whose de- 
partment they belonged, JJnnd not brought before the King and 
Council, unless their weight and importance required it. Ano- 
ther regulation was established (21 Ed. I. Receivers were ap» 

G 3 pointed. 
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pointf dj and the petitions were to be well examined, and sorted* 
jmto'the following classes : those relating to the Clianceiy — the 
Exchequer — the Justices — th^King aud Council — and such as 
had been answered before. 

This practice, after some variations, settled, in the reign of 
Ed. 11., into the regular appointment of receivers of petitions 
for England, Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, for Gascony, and for 
the Norman islands and other parts beyond the form 

which is still observed by the House of Lords at thcMMf*ing of 
every new parliament. Many of the petitions relatca&f&be pay- 
ment of the king’s 'debts; these were often brought before him 
for his opinion. Matters of grace and favour, pardons for of- 
fences, and rewards for services, were solicited before the Coun- 
cil in Parliament. If a remainder was in the King, or if land 
was held by royal grant or charter, actions brought against the 
tenant were ofteu stayed by the judges until the Council, at the 
prayer of the demandant, granted a writ de procedendo . Oppres- 
sions alleged to have been committed by the ministers and bailiffs 
of the Crown, nusances which could not be abated by the com- 
mon law, and wrongs and trespasses which could not be so re- 
dressed, constituted another fertile souree of complaint to the 
Council. Sometimes these were ordered to be determined in 
the courts below; much according to the present practice of the 
court of Chancery, where, if issue is joined on the common law 
side, the record is deli\erod by the Chancellor to the court of 
King’s Bench, before which a jury is impanelled and judgment 
given therein. And sometimes, in tli' 1 manner of modem issues, 
inquests were ordered to be taken in the courts below and re- 
turned before the Council for judgment. In cases equivalent 
to Jthose iu which evidence would now be investigated by exami- 
nation of witnesses before committees of either house of Parlia- 
ment, the evidence was generally obtained by inquests taken 
under commissions ordered by the Council in or out of Par- 
liament, and returned before the Council. To the King and 
Council were addressed petitions for grants of pontage, murage, 
aud other tolls and duties of a similar nature. A shadow, if we 
may so express ourselves, of this ancient power of the Council, 
is still to be traced in the practice of obtaining grants of light- 
house dues upon petition presented to the Privy Council, though 
the validity of such grants are much doubted. Whatever shape 
the grant assumed, a commission to inquire ' ad quod damnum’ 
was a preliminary step, and the verdict of a jury, testifying that 
the privilege prayed for would not injure the King or his lieges, 
preceded its creation. — * Out of the old fields/ saith Colte, 
f springeth the new corn. 9 And wc arc inclined to think that a 

recurrence 
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recurrent*! to this ancient practice might afford a salutary chuck 
upon the improvident legislation which facilitates the enactment 
of*bo many private bills, creatingJTranchises and conferring piivi- 
legcs unprofitable to the community, and ruinous to individuals. 
If a certain number of members were required to sit as Commis- 
sioners ad quod damnum in the very neighbourhood where the 
dock is to be excavated or the road formed, the verdict which 
they Wwtkl obtain in the course of a morning would be infinitely 
nearewjflefytruth than the evidence elicited at the table of a com- 
niitteo^Ohi, during six weeks of strife, uproar, and ruiuous ex- 
pense. *' 

One favourite method of redressing .private wrongs from the 
reign of Ed. I. to that of Ed. III., after which, though not en- 
tirely disused, it became much less frequent, was by issuing special 
writ*or commissions of oyer and tei miner, at the suit of indivi- 
duats, in cases where any extraordinary outiuge had been com- 
mitted, demanding more speedy or more effectual remedy than 
could be furnished by the usual process. These, being writs of 
grace and favour, were most ficqucntly obtained upon bills or 
petitions to the King and Council, or to the Council either in or 
out of Puiliamcnt. The poveity of the petitioner, the might, 
‘power, mid number of his enemies, the inefficiency of the usual 
process, form the customary allegations in these petitions. Fre- 
quently, therefore, the offenders arc found among the liaronage. 
The outrages are always most fearful, and the allegations of as- 
sault and battery are without number, it has been suggested to 
us that these allegations are merely the graceful tautology, the 
4 other toddy* of the special pleader; but the injured parties state 
their blows and cuffs with so much minuteness and variation of 
circumstances, as to leave no doubt of tlicir sad and substantial 
reality. One of these petitions may be quoted, as illustrating 
‘both the law and the opinions of those times. Thomas of York 
sets forth in his petition, presented about the 14th of Ed. 111., 
'that lie knows how 7 to work by the art of alchemy, and to make 
'silver in plate, and that he has made it in the presence of men of 
London, and the silver was assayed by the goldsmiths of the same 
city, and found to be good. Now there came one Thomas Crop, 
of London, grocer, who made himself intimate with the alche- 
mist, insomuch that he induced him to bring lift instruments and 
liis elixir to the house of the said Thomas Crop, and made him 
there work before him. The projection, we must presume, suc- 
ceeded ; for the grocer and his allies kept the Alchemist in duress 
until lie sealed two bonds to the grocer, each in the penalty of an 
hundred maiks. — 4 And thus by virtue of these obligations, the 

c 4 said 
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Ttuwm Crop bath caused the said Thomas of Yoak to be 
trusted and imprisoned in Newgate, and detains his elixir and 
his apparatus and other goods and chattels to the inountance of 
forty marks. Wherefore the 'said Thomas of York prays for 
God’s sake that they will be pleased to take order for his deliver* 
awe, and to cause the said Thomas of York to come before 
them or others whom it shall please the King to assign* so that 
be may work and prove his art. And that the fraudutaty&oiads 
may be cancelled. dl&fo jfr* 

* Indorsement before, ihe King and Great Counc^^mst the 
Mayor of London, Sin Rpbert dc Skadthburgh, and illiam 
Scott, or any two of tWfc&ibe assigned to sit at the Church of 
$t» Martin (le Grand) to inquire concerning the truth of the mat- 
ters contained in the petition, and to hear and determine the 
transgression, and to do besides what pertaineth according to 
law. And if the said 'Thomas of York can find good and suffi- 
cient surety that he will follow up the business diligently, (and 
who will also undertake to) render the said Thomas to prison 
ip cate be cannot prove his dispute, let him have a writ directed 
to the same parties to allow him to be out upon mainprise by 
the aforesaid surety.’ 

It is amusing to find the wonder-working elixir, which had the 
power of making mines of silver, thus modestly valued with the 
apparatus, and many other goods and chattels, at the sum of forty 
marks. 

If upon the face of the petition the allegations did not appear 
sufficient to entitle the plaintiff to the commission, he was directed 
to * sue at the Common Law,’ not thereby meaning to distinguish 
* common law’ from equity in its modern sense, but informing the 
plaintiff that he was to help himself by a writ issuing according to 
the common course of law, and returnable in the courts below ; or 
that he must otherwise wait the circuit of the Justices in Eyre. 
The orders made by the Council upon these petitions were va- 
riously modified. They made the order in some instances in the 
disjunctive; the petitioner might have his writ at common law', 
or his commission upon payment of a fine, and sometimes after 
the fine was fixed, it was remitted by favour of the Council. 

Such process was evidently liable to much abuse, and it soon 
required the regulation of the legislature. * Frorii henceforth,’ (it 
is enacted by the statute of Westminster the Second (IS Edw. I.) 
V* writ of trespass ad audiendum et terminandum shall not be 
granted before any justices except justices of either bench, and 
justices in eyre, unless it be for a heinous trespass, where it is 
necessary to provide speedy remedy.’ But the saving clause al- 
lowed 
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lowed Ibe power of ‘granting the vfrit to remain nearly as it ftas 
before, for tbe King, or the King and Council were still to judge 
of the nature of the trespass. 

In the 8 Ed w. II. # the Commonalty showed unto the king that 
great evils and oppressions were sustained, for that commissions 
of oyer and terminer of trespasses were granted oftener and more 
lightly than they ought to be, and against the commdh law. Great 
Ltfdsrtkjgas alleged, and other men of power, when they wished 
to »h%Ml|my one whom they disliked, procured such com mi s- 
sions, 3H ped to partial judges. Sheriffs and bailiffs confede- 
rated wroPthe plaintiff, and omitted tt^ summon the defendant, 
or a day was given to him, in an uptdm town, in the shire of 
his adversary, where he dared not to attend ; juries were packed 
and exorbitant damages were assessed and levied with undue 
rigouc. These and many other similar grievances are enume- 
rated, and the answer contains an affirmation of the former 
statute; but we still find the roll* filled with commissions of oyer 
and terminer, and no man, who could obtain a special commission, 
seems to have contented him self with the ordinary course of the 
law. 

The complaints of the commons were again reiterated in the 
Parliament of Northampton, 2 Edw. III. and the former sta- 
tutes were repeated and enforced. It was enacted that commis- 
sions of oyer and terminer should only be granted before the jus- 
tices of either bench, or the justices itinerant, and that for a great 
and horrible trespass. Conformably to these statutes, the Coun- 
cil, sitting judicially, exercised the power of superseding special 
commissions of oyer and terminer, (just as a commission of bank- 
ruptcy is now superseded by the court of Chancery,) when they 
had been improperly granted, or if it appeared that the alleged 
trespass were ndfc so horrible or enormous, but that the plea might 
be conveniently tiied between the parties at common law. The 
existence of this controul, however, and the regulations of the 
statutes, were still deemed insufficient ; and another attempt was 
made ill the succeeding reign to impose further limitations. It 
was the complaint of the Commons, 7 Rich. II.*f that special 
oyers and terminers were granted too lightly, and without requir- 
ing the pursuers to swear to the truth of their complaints, and 
they therefore pfayed that no such commissions might be granted 
thenceforward, 1 unless upon good deliberation 6f your noble 
Council, and by good and legal proofs.’ The King and Council 
answered, 4 There are statutes made in the matter, the which the 


• Hot. Par. 8 Erl. II. No. f>. vol. i. p. 290. 
f Rot. Pai. 7 Rich. II. No. 43. vol. i'i. j>. 181. 


King 
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King wills shall be observed and kept, saving ncverthelQgt to onr 
Lord the King his loyalty and prerogative undiminislied a de- 
claration so ambiguous arig evasive, that no statute could be 
framed upon the petition, and none appears upon the roll. No 
check was therefore put by law upon this extraordinary remedial 
process, yet from thus period it became gradually less frequent. 
Other methods of exercising the extraordinary reinediarjtirisdic- 
tion of the King and Council had then fully developed themselves, 
and causes of complaint of a different description ^ere thence- 
forward afforded to the popular branch of the legislature* 

It seems that in the r.eign of Henry HI. the Council was con- 
sidered as a Court of Peers within the terms of Magna Charts, 
before which, as a court of original jurisdiction, the rights of 
tenants holding by barony were to be discussed or decided, it 
was not contiued however to the cognizance of the pleas of such 
suitors, but exercised a direct jurisdiction over all the King’s 
subjects. Under Edward I. and his successor the original ju- 
risdiction of the Council was frequently called into operation in 
cases which concerned the King, or which did not appear within 
the competency of the ordinal'} comts. The piocess by which a 
defendant was called into court was the w rit of st ire facias . Bo- 
roughs and cities appeared by six or twelve burgesses or citizens. 
Great transgressions against the public peace were heard before 
it, and until the middle of the reign of Edward III., no exception 
had ever been taken to the forms of its proceedings.* But at 
the first Parliament held 125 Ed. III., the Commons, as far as 
they could, protested against its legality by pra}ing that no free j 
mau should be put to answer concerning his freehold nor of any 
matter which touched life or limb, nor be fined or ransomed by 
informations (apposailles) before the Council of our Lord the 
King, unless by such process of law as had been theretofore 
used-t In the answer to the petition, so much only of the 
prayer was granted as related to civil lights — but the criminal 
jurisdiction was emphatically reserved — nies de chose que louche 
vie ou ineinbre coutcmptz ou cxcesscz, soit fait come ad cste use 
ceo en arere. 

This was a virtual denial of the most important part of the 
petition, ntul therefore the Commons repeated their endeavours 
in the following Parliament, held on the feast of St. Hilary, in the 
same year; and setting forth that, * it was contained in the great 

* Unless the statute of the 6 Ed. III. cup. i\. may be considered as nu earlier testi- 
mony against the authority of the Council. This, however, is by no means clear, and 
fherr is no corresponding petition in the Pailiamcut roll fiom which any further iulor- 
piation < .in be obtained. 

f Rut. Par. Ed. HI. n. Id. vol. ii. p, SJ8, 
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clmrtcr4>f the liberties of England, that no one should be impri- 
soned nor put out of his freehold, nor of his franchises, nor free 
customs, unless it were by the law of the land,’ they prayed that no 
one should thenceforth be taken by petition or suggestion to the 
king or his Council, unless it be by indictment or presentment 
of good and lawftil people of the same neighbourhood where 
such deeds be done, ' and in due manlier; or by ^process upon 
writ original, according to the common law; nor ousted of his 
franchises npr of his freehold, unless he should be duly put to 
answer apflforejudged of the same by way of law, and that any 
thing done to the contrary should be redressed and held for void.'* 
* U p/est a tiostre Seigneur le Hoi tjue la petition soil octroie 9 was 
the answer, and a declaratory statute was accordingly entered on 
the roll cautiously worded, and without the exception of criminal 
jurisdiction. The law, however, produced no effect; the prac- 
tice of the Council continued unchanged, and the complaints of 
the Commons were re-echoed ; yet the species of jurisdiction, 
the subject of their remonstrances, acquired more strength and 
vigour, until it became almost an integral pai t of our legal con- 
stitution. 

When the Parliament was summoned at Westminster, the Com- 
mons usually sat in the chapter- house of the adjoining abbey ; 
the Lord? and Council assembled in various chambers of the 
Palace; and the Painted Chamber, the White Chamber^ and the 
Chamber Markolph, probably so called fioui the legend of the 
trials to which the wisdom of Solomon was subjected by a Syrian 
peasant, depicted on its walls, were occupied by the receivers 
and biers of petitions. During the eaily pait of the reign of 
Ed. 1. the Council sat in the Painted Chamber, and occasionally 
in the Green Chamber, but afterwards, whether ‘ Parliament' was 
assembled or not, it held its sittings in the Star Chamber, an 
apartment situated in the outermost quadrangle of the palace next 
the bank of the river, and consequently easily accessible to the 
suitors, for which reason, probably, it was atdength permanently 
appropriated to its use. * The Lords sitting in the Sterre Cham- 
ber’ became a phiasc; and, when we consider the influence of 
names in human affairs, and how comparatively weak any body of 
men remain until they have found an incorporate appellation, no 
matter whether it be given in praise or contempt, in friendship or 
enmity, we can hardly doubt but that this circumstance contri- 

• liut. Par. 2. iib Ed. III. n. 19. Vol. II. p. 238. 

The present house of Lords stands on the site of the White Chamber or While 
Ilall. The ancient hall was nearly demolished in the reign of Queen Alin, but on the 
ousf side of the present robing chamber are two circular-headed windows with indented 
jnouldincs apparently of the time oi Jlemy II. As the devastations to which the relics 
ol flip palace have bten exposed are ihecked, it is to be hoped that these specimens of 
ancient uichilcctuie may be allowed lu exist without fiuiliir injuiy. 

bated 
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buted to assist the Council in maintaining its authority and a 
statute was soon passed by which it obtained the support and 
countenance oftbe legislature. 

Within two y^ars after Uw complaint of the Commons that no 
one should be brought before the Council unless according to the 
ancient course of the commou law, they assented to a statute by 
which a fogal^anction was afforded to its summary proceedings. 
By the sQitdte of 27 Edw. III., enacted for the punishment of 
such a*#p pealed to the court of Rome, the penalty of imprison- 
ment dfvrjNtg the king’s pleasure, and the forfeiture of lands, goods 
and ‘chattels were incurred'bv such as did not appear before the 
king and hjs Council, or in his Chancery, or before the justices 
of either bench, to answer in their proper persons for the con- 
tempt done in that behalf. This jurisdiction had been exercised 
by the Council without any direct sanction ; but from this period, 
we have a marked increase in the numbers of persons brought to 
answer for various contempts before the Council, or before the 
Council in Chanceri /, terms applied so interchangeably in the 
records as to show that in substance they designated but one 
tribunal. The modes of enforciug appearance were not uni- 
form. In some cases, the principles of the common law were 
partially respected ; commissions of inquiry were issued, one of 
the Commissioners being usually a Serjeant at Arms, and the 
arrest took place after the \erdict of a jury. Warrants, how- 
ever, were often granted to seijeants at arms to biiug in the body 
of the offender. Writs of praemunire were issued upon sugges- 
tions filed before the Council, directing the sheriff to warn the 
party to come in by a certain day.* But the most efficacious 
process, at least that which occasioned most complaint, was the 
writ of sub puma . The obscurity which attaches to the first 
happy inventors of the Lalitat and the Quo minus, lias not shel- 
tered Sir John de Waltham, the framer of the first ' sub p<£n& to 

* In an inquiry like the present, pleadings and forms of process are amongst thcc^ef 
data upon which it must proceed : of these, however, our limits forbid us from making 
more than a very sparing selection, k Some few precedents, however, must be* given j and 
the following specimen of the writ issuing upon articles preferred to the Council, consti- 
tutes an illustration of our text, which may interest the legal antiquarian. It differs 
essentially in form from the writ of prsmumire grounded upon the stutute. 

4 Edwardu*, Dei gratift, Rex Aniilin? et Fiancite et Dnniintis Hibernia, vicecomitibua 
London, salutem. Quibusdara ccrtisdecuusis vobis mandamus, finujter injungentes, quod 
pNMMinire facialis Ilcnricum Cove, Williclmum Cove (and twenty-one others) quod 
qnilihet corum, sub paenft centum libranim, in prop rift persona suit, sit coram Consilto 
nostro apitd Westmonasteriuni, hac instanti die Aim ns ad loqiiendum cum codera Con* 
alio super biis quee eis tunc ibidem exponentur ex parte uovira, etad faciendum liltenus 
et recipiendum quod per dictum consilium ordinari rontigerit in pra-missis. Et hoc sub 
incumbcnti pcriculo nullatenus omittalis. Et habcatis ihi nomiua illorum per quoa eos 
pnsmunire feceiftis, et hoc breve. Teste meip-o npud Wratmonastcriuro viij die Jolii 
anno regni nosftri Anglia trtcesimo Urtio, regni vero nostri Francis viced mo. Barstall. 

Per Consilium. 

appear/ 
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appear/ a writ which, according to the indignant complaint of the 
ComnMns, never had been 'granted or used before hi# time. Sir 
Johnde Waltham^afterwaids promoted to the see of SflK'*lmry 9 
and wjio has thus obtained rather a lasting than at pleasing reputa- 
tion, became Master of tlie Rolls 5 Ric. I1. 9 and he appears in the 
Parliament roll of that year as one of the receivers of petitions 
for England, Ireland, Wales and Scotland ; hut, as the offensive 
writ was in use in the latter part of the reign of EdWard III., 
we must conclude that wh6n a he drew the first precedes^ be field 
some inferior office in the Chancery. We then find to issuing 
upon bill addressed to the King and Council, exactly Jfi the form 
from which it never afterwards varied.* The defendant, however, 
on his appearing answered ore tcuus. Pleadings were still con- 
ducted in this manner in the courts of common law ; and the 
ctourt s of equity followed their example. 

During the convulsions of the reigu of Richard II. the power 
and might of the extraordinary tribunals advanced with rapid 
strides. At the first Parliament of Richard 1I.+ the petition 
against the determination of suits before the Lords and officers 
of the Couucil, was coupled with a rcser\ation of their power 
in cases w here the suit w as of such magnitude, and against such 
high personages that right could not be had elsewhere; Sil tie 
soit tiele Querele et encontre si graunde persone que homme fie 
suppose ail lours avoir droit . This petition, therefore, recognized a 
very considerable legal authority which the Commons soon desired 
to restrain : for amongst the many grievances of which they com- 
plained, 3 Ric. I l.,J they prayed that no writ issuing out of the 
Chancery, or letter-missive muter the privy seal, should be directed 
to any one to come before the Council of the King, or any other, 
to cause him to answer concerning his freehold or other things 
appertaining theteto, as had been used before that time, but that 
the common law should have its due course. 

The answer given by the Council in the* name of the young 
King is full of import. They reserved the authority which the 
Commons had conceded in the last Parliament. It did not seem 
reasonable, they replied, that the King might not send for his lieges 
upon reasonable cause, but those wdio were summoned beford 


• The following is an example of the process ; 

Edwardusr&c. dilecto sibi Ricardo Spynk de Norwyco, salutcm. Quibusdam certis 
de cbusjs libi prscipimus, firmiter injungentes quod sis coram Conxilio nostro apud West- 
monasteriutn die Mcrcurii proximo post quiudeiuun Nativitatis Sancti Johatinia Bap- 
tiste proximo futuram, ad respondendum super hi is qua* tibi objicieutur ex parte uoitHk, 
pi ad faciendum et recipiendum (Jtaod Curia nostra considers verit iu hfcc parte. Et hoe 
sub poenft centum librarian nullatenus omittns. T. meipso apud Westiuouasterium terrio 
die Julii, anno regni nostri tricenmo aeptimo. 
f Rot. Par. vol. iii. p. ST. f Rot. Tar. 3 Ric. II. n. 49. vol. iii. p. 44. 

the 
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the Council should not be compelled to answer finally concern- 
ing their freehold, but should be thenCe sent to the places where 
|be law "demands and the case requires, and* put to answer in 
due course, * prqvWed, nevcyibeless, that wheu, at the suit ctf any 
party, the King*bbd his Council shall be credibly informed that 
by reason of tpaintenance, oppression, and other outrages, the 
common law catttxot have its due course, then and in such case 
the Council $iay«end for the persomof whom complaint is made, 
in order CQ prtt him to answer foi misprision, and further, at 
their good liking, compel him to give surety by oath, oy its other 
manner a* may seem to them bust, lor his good behaviour, that 
neitherdSyiiimseif nor in any other manner he will disturb the 
common tuw for the oppression of the people.' By the last excep- 
tion, the Council asserted the legality of that authoiity of preserv- 
ing the public tranquillity, which by usage had become vested in 
them. The power of taking hail for good ubearing was seldom ex- 
ercised at common law, and the writ * de minis/ by which surety 
was given for keeping the peace, was of rate occurrence; and 
for an obvious reason — the frankpledge was a permanent surety 
for the commonalty at large and the I «ord was surety for his inmates 
and inanupasts or domestics. But as this old English law had gra- 
dually decayed and become obsolete, new remedies bad been found. 
The justices of the peace acquiied by theii Commission a power to 
hold to bail for the preservation of llic public tranquillity without 
any special mandate; or the paity, appiehendiug the wrong or 
injury, might sue out a wnt fiom the Chancciy, commanding the 
sheriff or the justices to take bail and to return the names of the 
manucaptors into Chancery. Towards the close of the reign of 
Iidw. ill., this passed insensibly into a new piocess; the party 
gave bail in Chancery in the tiist instance; and offenders ar- 
raigned before the Council of misdemeanours, misprisions, great 
outrages, and tiansgressions bearing the colour of political 
offeuccs, were called upon to give bad, either before the Council 
or before the Chancery, which, as wc have before observed, ap- 
pear nearly as convertible terms. 

The conservancy of the peace by the Chancery and the Council 
gave rise to no marked dissatisfaction. It was otherwise with the 
subpoena and its consequences, which became the subject of re- 
monstrance in the 13 Kic. II.* The Commons prayed that none 
of the King’s lieges should be compelled by the writ Qnibusdani 
certis de causis, nor by any other wnt, to appear before the Chan- 
cellor or the king’s Council, to answer to any matter remediable 
h f the common law, and that in case of transgression the Chan- 


* Ilot. Far. 13 Kic. 11. 11 . 33. \ol. lii. p. 267. 
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qellor should forfeit an hundred pounds, and the clerk writing the 
writ should lose his office in the Chancery, and never be restored* 
It was answered that the King Mould keep his regality as his 
predecessors* had done before him. And tbi* answer, being 
equivalent to a negative, no statute ^as obtai&#£. - 

Indeed, the jurisdiction of the Council was jpgw, foully esta- 
blished and considered as legal in all those . cases, iq lyhich the 
4 common law could not he pursued, and therefore lfj$ efforts of 
the Commons could only be directed to its ’bettef regulation. 
Thus, in the 17 Rich. II.* the Commons alleged that ‘ the lieges 
of the kihgdom,’ by cause of untiiie suggestions, models well to 
the Council of our Lord the King, in the Chatfcefy of our 
Lord the King, arc sent for to appear, as well before the said 
Council as in the Chaucer}, under a certain penalty upon a cer- 
tain day, whereby the said faithful lieges * aic toitiously travailed 
and veiled, to tlicir great damage and destruction, without being 
able to recover their costs and damages’ — They therefore prayed 
that it might he ordained ami established that the Chancellor of 
Rnglafid for the time being might have full power to cause the 
parties complainants in the afoiesaid writs of subpoena to iind 
sufficient pledges anil surety to make amends to the defendant 
ill case the suggestions should not piotc tiue, and that the Chan- 
cellor should have full power to assess and tax the costs and 
damages so happening to Lhc defendant by the party plaintiff, and 
to make execution thereof, ‘ Riovidcd, iievcithcless,’ that no free- 
hold nor any other action which can be tiled at ' the common 
law shall be drawn into the Chancery or elsewhere,’ (i. e. before 
the Council,) but before the King’s J ustices, as hath ‘ been used 
iu time past.’ It was answered, * the King wills’ that the Chan- 
cellor for the time being shall have power to ‘ ordain thereon, 
and to award damages according to his discretion.’ The statute, 
iu conformity to this answer, merely gives power to the Chan- 
^ cel lor to award damages, according to his discretion, to such 
as should be compelled to come before the Council or into Chan- 
cery by writs grouuded upon untrue suggestions. And it may 
be here remarked, that this statute, which lias been quoted in 
support of the unassisted judicial authority of the Chancellor outy 
relates to his ministerial authority. 

This statute did not diminish the alleged travails and vexations, 
aftd the Commons frequently repeated tlicir complaiuts in the fol- 
lowing reign. In the first year of Hen. IV.+ they charged the 
Council of the deposed monarch with having received bribes for 

* Hoi. Par. 17 llic. IT. n. 5V. vol. iii. p. 3.i2. 

t Hot. Pai. 1 Hen. IV. n. lo‘J. vol. ii. p. 44(3. 

the 
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thp exercise of its jurisdiction over actions triable at the Common 
Law, ami prayed that all actions wherein the King was not a 
party, should be tried at conuuou law, and not before the council 
by writ of privy .seal, it wgp answered that the statutes should 
be kept, 1 except when one parly was so great and rich, and the 
other so poor* diet lie could nof otherwise have icmcdy.’ The 
difficulty of ‘Obtaining relief by the common law was always the 
reason or the excuse for upholdiu^ the authority of the Council. 

On their .petition presented g Heni 1 Y r . # it was granted that 
no writef privy seal should be made except when it appeared 
necessary to the discretion of the Chancellor or of the Council 
for the time being; and, to the petition presented 4 Hen. 
1V.+ the ting replied that he would charge his officers to ab- 
stain more < froid sending for his lieges than they had done 
before that time ; but that it was not his intention that his offi- 
cers should so abstain that they might not send for his lieges in 
matters and causes reasonable, as hud been done in the time of 
the good progenitors of the king. None of these angers were 
sufficiently definitive to afford the foundation for acts, and none 
are entered on the statute roll. 

In the 3d Hen. V. the Commons again attempted to prevent 
the extraordinary jurisdiction of the Couucil from diminishing the 
authority of the common law, and they again failt d in their at- 
tempt. The petition, from which we learn that John of Waltham 
was the inventor of the writ of subpoena,:}; contains an enumera- 
tion of the real or imaginary oppressions resulting from the pro- 
cess; and, as a remedy, they prayed that every person who should 
sue out such writs should state the cause of action therein ; that the 
same writs should be enrolled and made patent in the court from 
whence they issued ; and that any person aggrie\ ed or vexed by 
any such writs, concerning any matter determinable by the com- 
mon law, should have an action of debt for forty pounds against 
the person suing out the writ. But the royal assent was not given 
to tne prayer. 

In the 9 Hen. V.§ the Commons again renewed their com- 
plaints. Their petition states, that whereas it was contained in 
divers statutes made in the time of the noble progenitors of the 1 
King, that none of his lieges should be called to answer, unless* 
by original writ and due process, according to the law of tl\e 
land ; yet so it was that divers of the King’s lieges were caused 
to come before his Council and his Chancellor, by letters of privy 


* Hot. Par. 2 Hen. IV. 
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seal and Mrrils of subpoena, contrary to the aforesaid provisions 
and ordinances: therefore it was prayed that no such letters or 
writs should be granted thenceforward, and that if such letters or 
writs should be granted, and it should appear by the showing of 
the plaintiff that his action was at common law* that the defen- 
dant should be admitted to except to the jurisdiction of the court, 
and that such exception should be allowed, and that all letters* 
and writs then pending before the Council or the Chancellor 
should be voided and held for null, and that all persons against 
w hom such writs were sued should be^dismissed out of the afore- 
said courts by authority of this present parliament, except such as 
are in the aforesaid courts by authority of' Parliament.* Had this 
bill passed into a law, the jurisdiction of the Cbuncil, when acting 
separately from Parliament , or without a direct parliamentary au- 
thority, would have soon disappeared ; but an obscure and evasive 
answer, importing a negative, was given to the petitiou, and no 
statute was obtained. 

Frustrated in this endeavour, the Commons renewed their re* 
monstrances in the next Pailiament, held in tiie name of an infant 
King, and by the first petition, in the fiist year of the reign of 
Henry Vi. # prayed that no limn or woman should be compelled 
or held to answer before the Council or the Chancery of the King, 
or elsewhere, concerning any matter where teinedy or action w f as 
given or provided by the common law ; and that no writ or 
letter of privy seal, called a writ or letter of subpoena, should 
issue commanding any one to appear in Council, Chancery, 
or elsewhere, until the plaintiff .should have exhibited his 
bill, ‘ which shall be especially examined and approved by 
the Justices of the one Bench or the other; to whom it must 
appear that the complainant cannot have lemedy by the common 
law r ; they also prayed * that the said bill, after the said exami- 
nation, may be indented, and that one part may remain with 
the said two Justices, and the other in the Council, or in the 
Chancery, or elsewhere, where the pnity adverse and defend- 
ants arc to appear by viituc of the aforesaid letters or writs.’ 
It is furlher prayed, that • the names of the judges who examine 
the bills may be expressed at the end of the said writs or letters ; 
that the party complaining may appear in person on every day 
which the parlies shall have given to them, in the said Council, 
Chancery, or elsewhere, pending the suit, and without being 
allowed to make an attorney, unless the defendant be admitted 
to make his attorney in the same suit 5 and that the plaintiff may 
give security for costs and damages. To this petition it was 


* Rot. Fail. 1 lliii. VI. p. 41. vol. iv. p. 189, 
VOl.. XXXII. NO. f<\ 111, 11 
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only answered, that the statute of the 17 Rich. 11. should be 
kept and put hi use. This answer, according to the old course 
of Parliament, was a courteous mode of refusing the Royal 
assent; and therefore no atyatute or enactment whatever was 
entered on the roll. 

The Commons ‘evidently Wf&hed to enable the Judges of 
the Courts q|f Common Law to exercise a direct controul over 
the judicial proceedings of the Council and the Chancery; for, if 
the biH had ptod£d,ho plaintiff could have come into a court of 
equity wifUopt their approbation. Yet, however the regulations 
required by the 'Commons may have been needed to prevent an 
abuse of the proceedings of the Council, still it will be seen that 
the law could not have been administered, either justly or effec- 
tually, without the aid of extraordinary powers, such as that body 
had exercised. 

It is scarcely affirming more than the truth, if we uscribe the 
greater part of the blessings of the government under which wc 
live, to the trial by jury, as the secondary cause. It has caused 
the spirit of lawful freedom to penetrate and diffuse itself through 
the land, as universally and with as viwfying powers as the blood 
through our natural bodies. But there is no tyranny more griev- 
ous than that which is perpetrated under lawful forms ; and trial by 
jury has been and may be so affected by the general position of soci- 
ety as to become an active instrument of mischief and oppression. 
We have already noticed the incorrectness of the popular view of 
the ancient trial by jury, namely, that it was a tribunal composed 
of the peers of the defendant or of the accused. It has become sq 
by the alteration of the law, which now allows the juiy to be the 
judges of the truth of the evidence given before them ; but this 
practice is comparatively recent* and engrafted upon the ancient 
institution. 

The jurors in civil suits were merely the witnesses, who spoke 
from their own knowledge, or as they had been taught and told. 
What die country knew, the country testified. If a deed was 
pleaded, the sheriff was bound to summon the witnesses to it 
upon the jury, because they were the persons whose testimony 
was already recorded. Where an estate was created by verbal 
grant, and the nannies of the persons present at the time were 
known, they were ordered to be on the panel. But, with respect 
to the jurors at large, th$ sheriff followed the clirection of the writ, 
aud returned the names of the good and lawful men by whom 
the truth could best be known — that is to say, he selected the 
persons who happened to be best cognizant of the facts, those 
who had seen the peaceable possession of the demandant, and 
the unlawful entry of the intruder. 


The 
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The trial by jury in criminal cases was somewhat more com- 
plicated in its nature; but the jury, upon whom the accused cast 
himself for his deliverance, were still only the witnesses, who 
gave their verdict according to their ftnowledgeof the offence** or 
the opinion which they entertained respecting the character of 
the accused. 

Such a method of deciding controversies was sufficiently weH 
adapted to a state of society in which the actual possession pf 
land was the most usual and importanj^point fpr jurms to decide; 
and all transactions, by which property wa^ transferred, were 
performed with every possible publicity. But when they were 
called upon to give their verdict under a more complicated system 
of policy, it is evident that a jury formed on this principle had 
no materials upon which to frame their opinions, and were very 
little able to arrive at a satisfactory decision. 

Whilst the jurymen were really witnesses, it was absolutely 
nece&saiy to intrust the nomination and selection of the panel to 
the returning officer. Unless he brought such a jury into court 
as were informed of the case, no trial could have taken place* 
But this discretionary power of naming the jury, and the obliga- 
tion to select them from such narrow districts as the township or 
hundred, became fertile sources of corruption both real and 
suspected. They afforded means too of wreaking private malice 
and spite, under colour of the law, which were often but too 
readily made use of. Wrongs created other wrongs, and the out* 
law and the outlaw’s friends revenged themselves upon their ene- 
mies, and slew in the field those who, they deemed, had for- 
sworn themselves before the justice-seat. Grievous penalties 
had been denounced by the common law against the peijured 
juror; but, towards the close of the reign of Edward i. f there 
are indications that they were either evaded, or that the pro- 
cess of attaint had became inadequate to repress the offence ; 
and the following ordinance has been preserved, in which direc- 
tions were given by the Council to increase the punishment and 
shame of the offenders : — 

* Concerning the two dozeines (i. c. juries) who are attainted before 
you, and who arc now in prison, it is agreed that the sherifTshall cause 
them to come to the Tower of London as soon as he can, and that they 
be not brought by night, but publicly in broad day-light fo that the 
people of the country may see the punishment and the shame incurred 
by those who have been attainted, and be admonished thereby; and that 
they be at London on the morrow of St. Nicholas, or the third day after- 
wards at the latest ; and the expenses which the sheriff shall incur shall 
be allowed to him on his account* 

This ordinance is faiily written upon parchment, without date, 
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but having been discovered in a bundle of parliamentary petitions 
and writs of the 33 Edw. I., it must probably be referred to that 
year. It is singular that this document, relating to a false verdict 
in a particular case, should belong to the year in which a most 
important legislative act gives evidence of the perversion of trial 
by juiy. At the Parliament then held, the King and Couucil, ac- 
cording to the authority then vested in them, settled and agreed 
upon the definition of conspiracy. Those who bound themselves 
* by oath, covenant or alliance, that each would aid and sustain 
the other iu'fajbely and maliciously indicting or causing to be in- 
dicted, or in falsely acquitting, or in raising and maintaining any 
false plea.’ It should seem that the intention of the legislature 
was to include jurors in this definition ; but the courts construed 
it otherwise, and he u ho appeared oil the inquest could not be 
treated as a conspirator. Some remedies, however, were afforded 
by the Eyre, when the judges made their circuits through the 
land, and inquired into and punished all wrongs and oppressions; 
and various extraordinary commissions to the same effect were 
issued from time to time. The most celebrated of these were 
the commissions of Trail-bastou, which, according to Lord Coke, 
were so called * because they proceeded as speedily as one might 
draw or trail a staffed But in spite of these, wc collect fiom 
a ballad of that day, (no weak evidence in such a matter,) that 
much evil remained unredressed, and that juries still lay under 
heavy imputations of corruption. We think our readers will 
agree with us that it is very beautiful and picturesque, though 
written with almost a homely simplicity ; and it is at all events 
valuable as speaking popular sentiments and feelings. 

‘ Qarauntc sons preneht pur ma raunsoun ; 

E 1c Viseounte vint souz, a son guerdouti, 

Qu'il nc ine incite cn profoundc prisoun. 

Ore agardez Seigneurs, est cc resoun? 

fl Puree me tendroi al vert bois, sototz le jolyf umbray. 

La n’y a faucete, nc nulle male lay ; 

En le bois de Bchregard ou vole le jay, 

. E chaunte russinolc touz jours sautz delay. 

1 Mes le male doseyne , dount Dieu n’cit ja picte, 

Parmi lur fauce bouches me ount enditfe, 

Dte male robberies e autre maveste, 

Qo je n'oae entre mes amis estre recepte. 

* J’ai aervi my Sire le Roy, en pees e en guere, 

En Flaundrcs, en Escoce, en Gascoyne sa ter re; 

Mes ore nc me sai je point chevisaunce fere, 

Tot mon tempi ay mis cn veyn, pur lid home plere. 
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4 Si cos mavekjurours tie sc vueillcnt untender, 

Qc je pus a mon pais chevalchor e aller. 

Si jc les pus ateindre, la teste lur froi voter, 

Dc toue lur menaces ne dorroi un dentr, 

1 Vous qy cstes endite jc lou venez a mo* 

A1 vert bois dc Itel-rcgard, la n'y a nut ploy, 

Forsquc bestc savage c jolyf umbroy 
Car trap cst dotousc la commune loy. 

1 Si jc soi compagnoun, c sache dc archery*, 

Mon veisyn irra disaunt, — cesti est dc cotnpaigpie, 

Dc alcr bcrcer a bois, e fere autre folye. — 

Quc ore vucillc vivre come pork merraaa vye. 

* Si je sachc plus dc ley, qc nc sevent cux, 

Y! dirrount, — cesti conspyratour comencc dc estre fans.— 
K lc Ilcyrc* n'aprocheroy dc dix lywcs ou dcus; 

Dc tous vcysinages hony-scicnl ccux ! 

* Jc pric tote bone gent qc pur moi vucillcnt prior 
Qc je pus a mon pais alcr c chy vaucher, 

Unqc ne fu homicide, ccrtes a moun volcr, 

Nc male robbcrcs pur gent damager. 

* Ccst rym fust fet al bois dcsouz un lorcr, 

La chauntc merle, c russinolc, c eyre l’espcrver. 

Escrit cstoit en parcliemyn pur mout remembrer 
K gittc cn haut chemyn qc um lc dust trover/ 

That the hardships set forth in the song were not exaggerated, 
we have full proof upon record. Whilst the rolls of Parliament 
abound with general complaints of the falsity, deceit and corrup- 
tion of jurors and inquest men, the petitions to the Council are 
equally copious in furnishing statements of the wrongs they occa- 
sioned to individuals. Statutes were repeatedly enacted for the 
purpose of checking abuses; new penalties were added, and new 
checks devised to ensure truth and impartiality, but without 
diminishing the evil or repressing the offenders. 

The defects of trial by jury bore equally upon the dispensation 
of civil and criminal justice ; but the former branch of jurispru- 
dence was encumbered by many peculiar defects. It was very 
tedious, and, even at this period, attended with much expense. 
The serjeant would not count without his retainer and his fee ; 
the sheriff and the clerk expected their guerdon ; and the neces- 
sity imposed upon the parties of following and defemling the suit 
in person, must often have deterred the weak and indigent from 
attempting either to assert their rights or to defend them from 
usurpation. 

In all such cases the constitution had vested the powers of 
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remedial or extraordinary jurisdiction iu tlie Parliament, which in 
its ancient sense was a court of justice cqpiposed of various 
branches. The King indeed alone was the fountain of justice, 
and although * forasmuch as be was not able to hear and deter- 
mine all the complaints of hfc people, he had divided the burthen 
in many parts;' yet in all manner of felonies, trespasses, and 
strifes, and in all actions i^al and personal, he had power to give 
judgment, and cause the same to be given without other process, 
when he kuew tbe^lght truth, as a judge.* Such was the theory 
of the law, «upd such also to a certain extent was its practice. The 
functions delegated to the judges of the King's Bench, Common 
Pleas, and justices of gaol delivery, were not nnfrequently exer- 
cised by the Sovereign himself in the reigns of Ed w. I. & 1 1. And 
in Parliament and in the Council we find the personal jurisdiction 
of the king, extending until a much later period. But the provi- 
sions of the Lords Ordainers 5 Edw. 11. created a new tribunal, 
consisting of one bishop, two earls, and two barons, who were to 
be assigned in every parliament with full power to hear and de- 
termine the complaints of all such as wished to complain of the 
King’s ministers, whosoever they might be, who should contra- 
vene the ordinances. 

To this parliamentary tribunal the authority of the Council was 
transferred, for the ordinances regulated so many portions of the 
administration of public business and public justice, that most of 
the .complaints which had usually formed the subject-matter of 
the petitions to the Council, were fairly within its purview. All 
the most important prerogatives of the Crown, indeed, were in 
effect conceded to the baronage in Parliament, and in place of a 
council nominated by the king, a baronial tribunal was formed for 
protecting the newly-acquired rights of the legislature and the peo- 
ple. The history of the ordinances, which the common people con- 
sidered as a restoration of the controul imposed upon Henry III. 
by Simon de Montfort and the Parliament of Oxford, would 
carry us beyond our limits, but it must be observed, that from 
the period wheu the ordinances were annulled, much of the judi* 
cial authority of the Council in Parliament was exercised by the 
Auditors of Petitions . These Auditors were Committees of Par- 
liament, composed of some of the judges, and a delegation of 
bishops, earis, and barons : thej had the authority of the Council, 
and answered the petitions in the name of the Council ; but mat* 
ters of great importance appear to have been still occasionally 
referred to the plenum consilium , or magnum consilium , terms 
which may imply the Lords Mouse of Parliament, though this 
i nterpretation cannot be given with certainty. 

• Breton, tup. i. 
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In the reign 6 f Edw. til. the power of the Lords in Pailia- 
nicnt had greatly increased at the expense of the members of 
the Council; and the Judges, about this time losing their ancient 
weight and station, became merely the advisers and assistants of 
the Lords. Special powers of adjudication in particular cases, 
were not unfre^uentljr delegated to the Council, thereby imply- 
ing that it required the sanction of parliament ; or to the Chan- 
cellor, associating with him certain of the King’s Justices and 
Serjeants. The exercise of this jurisdiction becomes at this 
time more distinct and tangible, and its principles more definite. 
We will take as a precedent the suit between Elizabeth, wife of 
Nicholas Audley,* and her father-in-law, James, Lord Audley, in 
the Record called Monsire James D’Audeley, for the perform- 
ance of a deed of covenant executed by him in contemplation of 
her marriage with his son, whereby he had agreed to settle certain 
lands to them and their issue, with remainder to his own right 
heirs. It began by her complaint in Parliament, 40 Edw. III., 
in which the lady, suing as a feme sole, and without her husband, 
a proceeding entirely against the principles of the common law, 
showed forth to the king the covenants, and that they had not been 
fulfilled. The king caused the defendant to come before his 
Council, that is to say, before the Chancellor, the Treasurer, and 
the Justices, and other 1 sages’ assembled in the Star Chamber. 
On the appearance of the parties, they both declared their sub- 
mission to the 4 agard et ordenance dc nostre seignour le Roi e 
de soun counseil.’ After an adjournment the parties appeared 
again, Elizabeth Audley in person, and the Lord Audley by 
David Ilanmerand others his attornics, thereto authorized by his 
letters-patent. 

The Lady Audley 4 showed forth her grievances,’ that is to say, 
she declared them by word of mouth, and produced the inden- 
ture, and prayed that the attornics of Lord Audley might answer. 
This they refused to do without the presence of the Earl of Arun- 
del. Their demurrer was overruled by the Council in a very re- 
markable manner. 

1 The attornies were informed by the Council, that when anyone puts 
himself upon the award and ordinance of our Lord the King, or of his 
Council, it is not agreeable either to law or reason, that by any nomi- 
nation any person should be adjoined to the King's Council, save ohly 
such as the King may please. And moreover it is testified* by die 
Chancellor and the Treasurer and all iho Council, that the said my 
Lord James submitted himself entirely, concerning the disputes and 
grievances before-mentioned, to the award and ordinance of our l/ni\ 

* The original word is record^, which is here used iu its first legal meaning of beau 
mg’ testimony. 
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the King and of bis Council, after which submission ho prayed that the 
Karl of Arundel might be one of them. And th$ Chancellor said, that 
lie was of the Council, and jhat his presence would please him well. 
And, moreover, the Chancellor showed the letter of the said Karl to him 
sent, which testified that he was summoned to be the same day in the 
said Council to aid in the discussion of the aforesaid matters at variance, 
and that he excused himself by saying that he could not do so, but 
prayed that the Council would make their ordinance concerning the 
matters at variance hotwithstanding his absence, and that he would 
assent to Wtmfovuit the Chancellor might ordain concerning the same. 
And the attovnlei were asked by the Council, whether they would an- 
swer further or Hot, at their peril, and they answered that they woukf 
pot/ 

The Lady Audley therefore prayed a decree, but it was the 
opinion of the Council that since the parties had submitted them- 
selves to the King and Council, they could not make an end 
without advising with the King. Accordingly the pleadirigs were 
transmitted to the King, and from him another delegation took 
place. 

1 Our Lord the King ordered the aforesaid Chancellor and Treasurer, 
by writ of privy seal, that they should proceed to the final discussion of 
the aforesaid matter, according to the effect of the before-mentioned 
submission, and that he would hold for firm and established what they 
should do therein. By virtue of which order and submission above- 
mentioned, the aforesaid Chancellor and Treasurer assembled the Justices 
and Serjeants, and others of the Council, of our Lord the King, before 
whom the process and orders before-mentioned were read and examined; 
and after great deliberation bad thereupon, it was awarded that all the 
covenants comprised in the said indenture touching the land, to the 
amount of four hundred marks, of yearly value, the which the said Lprd 
Nicholas and Elizabeth ought to nave by virtue of the said indenture, 
should be performed by the said Lord James, in all points, according 
to the purport of the said indenture, and that between this present time 
and the feast of St. Michael now next ensuing, under forfeiture of six 
thousand pounds, to be paid to the King; and that he do pay tothe said 
Lord Nicholas and Elizabeth, fully the damages which they have suf- 
fered and incurred by reason of the non-pcrformance of the said cov^- 
liants, according to the purport of the said indenture, either as to the 
tenements in demesne (except to the amount of one hundred pounds 
per anipun) or jn anywise as to the tenements in reversion, after the time 
that he the said Lord James had been enabled to perform the same when 
the reversions fell im And in case it shall not be in the nower of the 
said Lord James to fulfil (ijp said covenants, as he might nave done at 
the time of the making of£he said indenture, let him perform the same 
by conveying other fitting lands of the same value, in as sure a manner 
as he might have done concerning the lands contained in the aforesaid 
covenants, under the aforesaid penalty. And because, as yet, full in- 
formation concerning the amount to which the damages will extend 

cannot 
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cannot be obtained, it is agreed that execution for the damages shall 
stand over until the quinzainc of Saint Michael now next ensuing, and 
the said Elizabeth is ordered to be then before the Council to inform 
them concerning the aforesaid damages, and to take and hold that 
which the Council shall award in this behalf, and concerning the griev- 
ances before named/ 

The singularity of this record must be our apology for the 
length of the foregoing extract, . Its importance in our legal 
history will be^ easily appreciated, inasupich as it exhibits one of 
tlie earliest equitable decrees upon record, grounded upon a volun- 
tary submission to the King as supreme judge in Parliament, and 
pronounced, in virtue of his delegation, by the Council. The part 
taken by the Chancellor throws great light upon the authority 
afterwards assumed by him, and it is observable that, high as his 
station was in the court, he did not conceive that it extended to 
act otherwise than with the concmreoce of the other members 
of the Council. 

During the later part of the reign of Edw. III. and during 
the whole of tlie reign of his successor, the extraordinary juris- 
diction in 1 Parliament/ sometimes exercised directly, and some- 
times by delegation or reference to the Council, or to the Chan- 
cellor and his assistants, was in constant action. We ran find 
but veiy few instances in which the assent of the Commons is 
expressed ; but still wc imagine that they occasionally co-ope- 
rated in some stage of the proceedings. They had acquired the 
right of impeachment, and they laboured to annex the Council 
to tlie two houses, protesting against the powers of the Council 
when acting by itself, or with the Lords to their exclusion. 
Hence, in the 8th Henry V. they pra}ed that no man should be 
put to answer, before the Council or the Chancellor, contrary to 
the law's of the realm of Eugland, by any bill indorsed f by au- 
thority of narliamcnt/ unless the assent and request of the Com- 
mons sljpuld be endorsed.* And with the same intention of 
extendiqg and retaining their concurrent power, tbey.carefully 
reserve, in the petition of the 9th Henry V.+ the jurisdiction of 
the Council and Chancery over such persons as had been brought 
into these courts by authority of Parliament. 

The authority so reserved was variously modified by the right- 
wise— right honourable — worthy and discreet Commons, as they 
now are styled — new terms of worship, which should not be con- 
sidered merely as words, since they testify the increasing impor- 
tance of the popular branch of the legislature — they who were 
heretofore the poor and simple Commons, the humble petitioners 
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to the Council, but who now assumed a parity of etfcfteauri dig- 
nity -with the Lords. 

.An enumeration of the various instances of the exercise of 
this extraordinary Parliamentary jurisdiction ’occurring in the 
roigtis of Henry IV. and his successors, would greatly exceed 
the proper bounds of this essay. It will be sufficient to observe, 
that it wad exercised richer with the express consent, or at 1 the 
express* parayea of. the Commons. Sometimes it compelled the 
appearance of a defendant in the ordinaiy courts by virtue of a 
writ of proclamation, and thus operated in furtherance of the 
common law. Sometimes it ordered the appearance of parties 
before the Council, and the writ of subpoena was issued by its 
authority. In many cases special juries were ordered, the rank 
and qualification of the array was stated, and other regulations 
made, to ensure a fair and impartial verdict. In other instances 
it appears as supplementary to the common law, either by exer- 
cising a direct jurisdiction, and, as the judges said in Thorpe's 
case, making that law that was no law, or by giving a special parlia- 
mentary sanction, on an individual application, and, lor that time 
and turn, to such jurisdiction as was exercised de facto by the 
Council, or by the Chancellor. Parliament dealt with the law 
in the plenitude of its power, removing, or attempting to remove, 
every impediment which the ordinary constitution and nature of 
trial by jury offered to the due administration of justice. 

Whilst, to use the expression of Lambnrd, the ball was tossed 
between the Commons and the Council, the latter had never 
entirely intermitted its authority, but, on the contrary, it conti- 
nually assumed more consistency and order. Under Richard II. 
it was entirely separated from Parliament, and we meet with the 
first notices of its interior arrangement. The Lords of the Coun- 
cil, 13 R. II. were to meet between eight aud nine of the dock, 
and the bills of the people of lesser charge were to be examined 
and dispatched before the Keeper of the Privy Seal and such of 
jtbe Council as should be present for the time being. From this 
delegation to the privy seal, we trace the authority afterwards 
claimed by that officer in the Court of Requests, in which, ac- 
cording to Lambard, * the bills of complaint ordinarily carried 
the one or the other of these two suggestions, namely, that the 

E laintiff was a very poor man, not able to sue at the common 
iw, or a king’s servant ordinarily attendant upon his person:** 1 
We have already noticed the causes which enabled the Coun- 

* Sir Thomas Smith says of this Court, that the matters cognisable by it were 
f properly all poor men’s suits, which were made to her Majesty hy supplication ; and 
thin is railed the poor mmi’i court, because there he shall have right, without paying any 
money.' — Commonwealth, l>. iii. c. 7 . 
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eil to gain -ground during an age in which the ordinary arm of tike 
law was insufficient to make its authority duly respected, and in 
which general turbulence and insubordination were increased by 
political ferment and civil commotion. It is probable that the 
long absences of Henry V. from England invested it with a 
greater degree of importance. After every minority, and after 
every appointment of a select or extraofdipary Council by autho- 
rity of the legislature, we find that t be ordinary Council acquired 
a fresh impulse and further powers. Hence die ntojtt reign con- 
stitutes a new era. A Council was nominated by the Lords 
during the minority of the young lyng, selected principally from 
their own body. Immediately upon this nomination, the 1 Lords 
of the King’s Counsaillc’ produced in Parliament a schedule con- 
taining provisions for the 1 good gouvernance of the land/ in 
which are included the following important articles concerning 
their jurisdiction. 

4 Item, that allc the billes that sliul be putt unto the Counsail, sliuld 
lie onys in the wcke att the lest, that is to scie, on the Wednesday, redd 
byfore y* Counsaiil, and their ansuercs cndoccd by the same CounsaHL 
And on Friday next folowyng declared to the pai tie saying. 

4 Item, that allc the billes that romprehende matcres terminable atte 
the commune lawe that someth noght fenyd, be remitted there to be 
determined ; but if so be that ye divert non of the Counsaiil feele to greet 
myght on that on side, and unmyght oo that othir. 

4 Item, that the Clerc of the Counsail be sworn, that every day that 
the Counseillc sittith on ony billes bitwix partic and partie, that lie 
shall, as fer as he can, aspyc which it the porcst suyturs bille, and that 
first to be redd and answered, and that the Kings Serjeant to be swomc 
treuly and plainly to yevc the poor man , that for suche is accept to the 
Counsail , assistensc and trace Counsaiil in his matcrc , so to be suyd , witkoutc 
eny good takyng of hym, on peyne of discharge of their qffic' 

Nearly the same provisions were agreed upon again in parlia- 
ment iu the 8 H. VI. Thus the Council settled and defined its 
principles and practice. The exception, reserved to their * dis- 
cretion/ of interfering whenever they felt too much might on one 
side, and too much unmight on the other, was in itself suffi- 
ciently vague to embrace almost every dispute or trial. And 
when, in addition thereto, they allowed themselves to be * moped* 
by any other cause reasonable, they left themselves the powe? 
in fact of acting whenever they pleased. 

This authority, so largely expressed, had been in feet exercised' 
without controul by Parliament; and the question will now 
suggest itsdf whether the Council had usurped the lawful pow- 
ers of the estates of the realm, or whether the latter had gained 
upon the ancient prerogative jurisdiction of the advisers of the 
• . Crown*. 
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Crown. On this question, so far as respects the period anterior 
to the reign of Edw. III. it is extremely difficult to form any 
decided opinion. * Parliament’ and * Council’ are terms used 
in early records, with a latitude of meaning which throws great 
perplexity on the investigation. And the constitution of Parlia- 
ment itself, when the word js understood to designate the su- 
preme legislative assembly* is still involved in so much obscurity as 
to perplex eviry inquiry with which it is connected. So long, 
however, as the King possessed the power of summoning the tem- 
poral Peers of Parliament from amongst the barons and bannerets 
at his pleasure; and so loughs the Commons neither had nor 
claimed any participation in the judicial proceedings of parlia- 
ment, or in any acts bearing a judicial character, the distinction 
between the Council in Parliament, and the Council out of Par- 
liament, was not always forcibly dclincd. 

Under the Lancastrian kings England had changed much more 
than her ruling dynast}. The territoiial parliamentary baronage, 
united with a titular nobilit}, hud acquired au hereditary and 
indefeasible right to the rank of Lords of Pailiament. A House 
of Lords now existed, invested with functions entirely distinct 
from that of the Council of the King’s advisers, and who had 
annulled the authority of that Council in Pailiament by pos- 
sessing themselves of all the functions of judicature. To the 
Commons also now belonged the unquestioned right of sharing 
in the enactment of every law. Certainly their concurrence in 
any judicial proceeding was unknown to the ancient Constitution. 
Yet when they had obtained an authority which made them co- 
ordinate with the other branch of the legislature, it was not 
wholly unreasonable that they should endeavour to claim a voice; 
ill the judicial functions of the court of which they had becomo 
an essential portion. Parliament was the supreme remedial 
court of the kingdom, and as no public statute altering or 
amending the general course of common law could now pass 
without their assent, as one of the estates, it was easy to contend 
(bat they were entitled to concur in any act, ordinance, or judg- 
ment, by which the course or practice of the Common Law hi, 
any particular or individual case was altered or amended. 

Happily for England this reasoning was successfully resisted. 
Had it prevailed, the entire judicial functions of the ordinary 
courts would have soon been absorbed by Pai liament, or rather 
by the Commons, aud the uuion of the legislative and judicial 
functions would have worked the entire subversion of the law'. 
Indeed without rcfereuce to constitutional considerations it may 
be said that numerous bodies can never be trusted as the arbiters 
of the disputes of individuals, except in those rare cases which, 
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from their importance, or fioni their connexion with affaiis of 
state, impress the throng of judges with a sense of their respon- 
sibility, so deep as to silence passion* prejudice, and selfishness. 
By chauce they may come to a right judgment, but there is very 
seldom any certainty that they will act upon principle. Unable, 
or unwilling, as they will always be, to submit to the tedious 
and irksome task of long and patient investigation, such suits as 
are of minor importance (and how few will appear otherwise 
before a crowd of legislators !) will be decided, without reflexion, 
by the zeal of any favourable or adverse partisan, or the hot and 
hasty impulse of the assembly. It was, therefore, fortunate for 
the country that the parliamentary authority of listening to the 
case of any petitioner who alleged that he was remediless at the 
common law, became vested in such courts as were better ealeu- 
laled for the administration of substantial and impartial justice. 
These were indeed long imperfect and of slow growth; as upon 
sonic future opportunity we propose to show. It is time, how- 
ever, to close our present inquiries : we are aware, from the na- 
ture of our mateiials, that they w ill still leave the mind in doubt 
upon several caidinal points : some new lights, we ti list, we have 
thrown by our patient reseat dies — and we think that it is render- 
ing some service to the community merely to biiug materials to- 
gether and throw out suggestions of elucidation on so important 
and so interesting a subject. 


Art. V. — Travels in South America 9 during the I cars 1819-20- 
21 ; containing an Account of the present State of Brazil, 
Buenos Ayres, and Chile. By Alexander Cable leugli, * Esq. 
2 vols. 182o. 

E VERY species of authentic information regarding the southern 
portion of the great continent of America is the more parti- 
cularly welcome at this moment, when the long depressed energies 
of so many millions of people are at length roused into action, 
and the whole frame of society, in all its members, is assuming a 
new attitude. Such a crisis can scarcely ever arrive without pain- 
ful convulsions, and there w as nothing in the previous state of the 
South American produces to warrant an expectation, that they 
would in this respect form a splendid exception to the general 
history of maukind. Accordingly, lamentable as the fate of this 
flue but unfortunate country may ha\e been, in the best of times 
that are gone by, it probably w'as nul, at any period, in so deplor- 
able a condition, as in that intermediate state which, for the last 
fifteen or twenty years, lias called into play all the bad nassions, and 
provoked a fierce and desolating warfare betw een tne adherents 
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of tlifc old government bn the one hand, and the revolutionists on the 
other; aud encouraged the native Indians to revenge their ancient 
injuries on both, just us the situation and successes of either party 
best suited their means of attack and their marauding purposes. 
One thing, however, let us hope, as we reasonably may, that what- 
ever be &e iastie of the struggle, and that issue is now scarcely 
matter of doubt, the condition 'bf the chequered population will 
be, ultimately and permanently, improved. 

The post which Mr. Caldcleugh held of private secretary to our 
ambassador at the court of the Brazils may, perhaps, have led us 
to form unreasonable expectations as to the value of that part of 
his work which relates to this empire, from the supposed advan- 
tages of his official situation ; but (for it is as well to confess it at 
once) we have been a good deal disappointed. On many subjects, 
on which we looked for much information, the book is meagre and 
unsatisfactory; and on others there is a vagueness and generality 
of expression, which present oui placing implicit reliance on his 
authority. What, however, lie saw and heard, we have no doubt 
he has faithfully desciibed to the best of his abilities; and though 
the book is heavy, and languid, and they who read for the sake of 
deep research, or glowing narration, will be disappointed, yet it is 
but fair to add, that he has seen and heard much, and has added 
considerably to our stock of information concerning several parts 
of South America. 

We know how difficult it is to convey, by any description, an 
adequate idea of the mixed grandeur and soft repose, the sublimity 
and the beauty, of a mountainous country enriched with the exu- 
berance of a tropical vegetation ; but w e scarcely recollect so com- 
plete a failure as our author’s attempt to describe the splendid and 
magnificent scenery, which bursts upon the view', oil passing 
through the gigantic granite portal into the great harbour of Rio 
de Janeiro; die tame and formal maimer, in which the features arc 
here enumerated, without the least warmth of colouring, or glow 
of feeling, conveys not the least idea to die reader of diis extraordi- 
nary assemblage of beautiful objects. For a successful descrip- 
tion of this we must tefer him to the pages of the Bavarian 
travellers. Von Spix and Von Martius, which we barely glanced 
at in a former N umber. The grand chasm in the granite ridge 
through which the voyager sails into the dark blue arm of the sea, 
generally unruffled as an inland lake; — the verdant banks, forming 
an agreeable contrast w ith the numerous white houses, chapels, 
churches, and forts, with w hich their sloping sides are studded ; 
— the succession of wooded knolls, stretching to the distance of 
eighteen or twenty miles, till lost in the grand cluster of the Organ 
Mountuius, with theii peaked summits, — are all pourtrayed hy 
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these travellers in the most vivid, but at the sonic time, faithful 
colours. 

With the same success, warm in their language, grouping 
the whole in the most animated manner, yet minutely true in de- 
tail, as some of us can testify, have they described the first appear- 
ance of the country as they passed out of die city, opening before 
them in every richness and variety of vegetation ; die night-scenery 
from a rising ground which overlooks it, is also made the subject 
of a very spirited sketch ; and they have given a very characteristic 
outline of the succession of animated beings, which fills up a day’s 
space, and enlivens the depth of a tropical forest. This last is so 
much in the best manner of Humboldt, that we cannot refrain 
from transferring it to our own pages ; and we do so with the less 
scruple, as the only department of natural history with which 
Mr. Caldcleugh appears to be acquainted, is the far less interest- 
ing one which concerns the inanimate creation, geology and 
mineralogy. 

‘ The nuturalist, who is here for the first time, does not know whether 
lie shall most admire the forms, hues, or voices of the animals. Except 
at noon, when all living creatures in the torrid zone seek shade and re- 
pose, and when a solemn silence is diffused over the scene, illumined by 
the dazzling beams of the mm, every hour of the day calls into action 
another race of animals. The morning is ushered in by the howling of 
the monkeys, the high and deep notes of the tree frogs and toads, the 
monotonous chirp of the grasshoppers and locusts. When tlic rising 
sun has dispelled the mists which preceded it, nil creatures rejoice in the 
return of day. The wasps leave their long nests which hang down from 
the branches ; the ants issue from their dwellings, curiously built of clay 
with which they cover the trees, and commence their journey on the paths 
they have made lor themselves, us is done also by the termites which cast 
up the earth high and far around. The gayest butterflies, rivalling in 
splendour tlic colours of the rainbow, especially numerous licsperiie, 
flutter from flower to flower, or seek their food on the roads, or, collected 
in separate companies, on the sunny sandbanks of the cool streams. The 
blue shining Meuclaus, Nestor, Atlonis, Laertes, the bluish white Idea, 
and the large Eurylochus with its ncellntcd wings, hover like birds be- 
tween the green bushes in the moist valleys. The Fcronia, with rustling 
wings, flics rapidly from tree to tree, while the owl, tlic largest of the 
moth kind, sits immovably on the trunk with outspread wings awaidng 
the approach of evening. Myriads of the most brilliant beetles buzz in 
the air, and sparkle like jewels on the fresh green of the leaves, or on 
the odorous flowers. Meantime agile lizards, remarkable for their form, 
size, and brilliant colours, dark-coloured poisonous, or harmless serpents, 
which exceed in splendour the enamel of the flowers, glide out of the 
leaves, the hallows of the trees, and holes in the ground, and, creeping 
up the stems, bask in the sun, and lie in wait for insects or birds. From 
this moment all is life and activity. Squirrels, tioops of gregarious 
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monkeys, issue inquisitively from the interior of the woods to the planta : 
lions, and leap, whistling and chattering, from tree to tree. Gallina- 
ceous jadt', hocros, and pigeons, leave the brauches and winder about 
on the" moist ground in the woods. Other birds of the most singular 
forms, and of the most raped) plumage, flutter singly, or in companies, 
through the fragrant bushes. The green, blue, or red parrots, assemble 
on tbe tops of the trees, or flying towards the plantations and islands, All 
the air with their Screams. The toucan, silting on the extreme branches, 
rattles with his large hollow bill, and in loud plaintive notes calls for rain. 
The busy orioles creep out of their long, pendent, bag-shaped nests, to 
visit the orange trees, and tlieir sentinels announce with a loud scream- 
ing jery the approach of man. i* The flycatchers sitting aloof, watching 
for insects, dart from the trees aud shrubs, and with rapid flight catch 
the hovering Menelaus or the shining flies as they buzz by. Meantime* 
the amorous thrush, concealed in the thicket, pours forth her joy in a 
strain of beautiful melody ; the chattering maiiukins, calling front the 
close bushes, sometimes here, sometimes there, in flic full tones of the 
nightingale, amVisc themselves in mislea ling the hunters ; and the wood- 
pecker makes the distant forests resound while he picks the hark from 
the trees. Above all these strange voices, the metallic tones of the ura- 
ponga sound from the tops of the highest trees, resembling the strokes of 
the hammer on the amil, which, appearing nearer or more remote ac- 
cording to the position of the songster, fill the wanderer with astonish- 
ment. While thus every living creature by its actions and voice greets 
the splendour of the day, (lie delicate humming-birds, rivalling, in beauty 
and lustre, diamonds, emeralds, and sapphires, hover round the brightest 
flowers. When the sun goes down most of the animals retire to rest ; 
only the slender deer, the shy pecari, the timid agouti, aud the tapir still 
graze around j the uasuu and the opossum, the cunning animals of the 
feline race, steal through the obscurity of the wood watching for prey, 
till at last the howling monkeys, the sloth with n cry as of one in dis- 
tress, the croaking frogs, and the chirping grasshoppers with their mono- 
tonous note, conclude the day ; the cries of the mucuc, the cupueira, the 
goat-sucker, and the bass tones of the bull-frog announce the approach 
Of night. Myriads of luminous beetles now begin to fly about like ignes 
fatui, and the blood-sucking bats Inner like phantoms in the profound 
darkness of the night.* — pp. 2 * 1 1 — 2 * 19 . 

The new Brazilian Empire is, indeed, a tempting subject for 
a traveller's pencil; in whatever light we view it — whether wc 
examine its mountain ridges, clothed to their very summits with 
noble forests, while within they are stored with gold, diamonds, 
topazes, and other precious metals and stones — its spacious plains, 
covered with the richest pasturage — its valleys smiling with culti- 
vation, on a soil pregnant with all the luxuries, the conveniences 
and the necessaries of life — its ri\cis communicating with a coast 
full of safe and convenient harbours, so happily situated as to com- 
mand a ready commerce with every part of the world — or, lastly, 
the genet al salubiity of its climate, in every dcgicc of latitude 
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from tlic* equator to J o'* south, fuvouiahle in some pait 01 uthci 
to the growth and production of even useful and valuable aitide 
of the vegetable kingdom — in all and every of these points Brazil 
must be considered as a country peeuliaily favoured by nature, 
equalled by very few, and certainly not excelled by any. 

But all these inestimable advantages were, in a great dcgiee, 
lost to the inhabitants, while, a, a colony of Poitugal, Brazil was 
subject to the paralyzing icstiictions of the mother-country. The 
accession of the comt, theicfoie, could be considered by the co- 
lonists in no other light than as a most auspicious event, and was 
accoidiugly hailed w itli acclamations of joy . The ports, w hich had 
hithcito been ligidly closed, wue now tin own open to loieigncrs 
and foreign coinmcue. Not lewei, according to Von Spi\ and 
Muitius, than tueiitv-lom thousand Pnituetuvi Hocked to the 
■dioies of llia/il, liesuhs laiglish, I'icim h, Dutch, < lei mans and 
Itali.uis. At that pciiod the population of Rio de Jaueiio was 
< sliinated at *>0,<)i)(). The autliois aho\ < -in< ntioned state it to 
have um*ii, in I S 1 7, to 1 10,000; and All . Caldclctigh gives it ill 
lHiM as amounting to K>o,(XX), of wliiih he supposes lOi.OOO to 
ht licgiot s, and 4,000 toicigueis. r riie total population of Biazil, 
including the Indians, is tubulated to be fiom 3 ,.j(K),(> 00 to 
J,000,0(XL \\ hat the pio])oitiou of slaves mav be is not easy to as- 
<eitam; Li.t it is eitoi minis, and must he lapidty act umulatmg, if it 
he title that not I’cwci than '20,000 an* nnpoited annually into Rio 
de Janciio alone, t \t lusm ot Balua and tlie other ports, for which 
must he addid at least 10,0(X) moie— a iiumhei which must cost 
to Africa an annual diain of at least 40,000 ot its unliapp) mi- 
tives. Yet these impnitutioiis aie, in fact, not only useless, but 
iiijuiious to the couiitiy, and, indeed, could only be tolerated by 
a luce of men destitute of all riieigy, and wholly given up to 
habits of sloth and indolence. Hrie, liovvevei, the negro is at 
least notdiivin to Inborn v\ith tlie cait-whip; on the contrary, 
Mr. Caldcleugh ti Us us, * tliev appeal in many cases to do as they 
please, and coniph tely mle their indolent mastcis/ * Without 
wishing it,’ says this authoi, ‘ to he infeired that they lead ail en- 
viable life, nobody can ufliiin,nn seeing them singing and dancing 
in the streets, that they aie wieUhed, and eontiiiually pining ovei 
their unhappy fate/ The Bavaiian tins cl lei s fiequently hold the 
same language, and they give a cuiious instance of the general 
kind feeling of the Poitugue/e tow aids theii slaves. A negro of 
Minas Ciei avis, who had been hired to attend their mules, 'ab- 
sconded, and on being found and brought back, they were advised, 
instead of punishing him for his misconduct, to speak kindly to 
him and to give him a good large glass of biandy; a mode of 
treatment operating, we should have thought, rather as a rewaul 
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for past offences, than encouragement for future amendment. 
Something may be collected fiom this little incident; the Bra- 
zilians may be indulgent masters, and their slaves may lead easy 
lives; this is at least in a ceitain degree consolatory; but we 
cannot see any reason to infer that a spirit of improvement is at 
work among them, or that any thing is really done for their moral 
or intellectual advancement. 

In no part of the woild aie slates enfranchised on more easy 
terms than in the Brarils, though their condition is rarely changed 
for the better by becoming tne; foi it is ohser\ed, that the free 
blacks are generally the most idle, vicious and disorderly, and by 
their dissolute habits biing themselves and families to distress. 
I naccustoiiu d to spend a moment in thought, they aie usually 
improvident and utleilv unlit to take cate of themselves. Some- 
times, how evei , they so fai succted as to become slave-ovvneis 
themselves, and wheiu *< 1 this i* the rase, they aie the most cruel 
and tv inimical of masli is — ‘ to turn a bint k into the woild,' says 
Mi. Caldcleugh, 1 absolunlv, m many easts, without common 
sense to diiect Ills step., so fui liom Jm mg a ehaiitahle deed, is, 
on the coutiaiv, one eveiy way woithy of it pichciisiou/ We 
quite agree with him, but we aie a little smpused that his leflec- 
tion stops here, and does not ascend a little higliei to the cause 
of that want of common sense and in tt lligence. W e suppose he 
does not quite agice with the liieoiy of tin* lowti oid«*i of Bra- 
zilians as to the ongiiial fonuatioii ol this oppiessed lace. 

* At the tunc, say they, of the eieation ot Vdum, Sat. in looked oil and 
formed a lean of elav, lint every tiling he tombed becoming blaek, he 
determined to wash him while in the Jordan : on liis appiourh the river 
retired, and he had only time to ptiali the black man cm the wet sand, 
which touching the soles oi his teet anil the palms of liis hands, accounts 
for the whiteness of these paits. The Devil, in a state of irritation, 
struck his creation on the nose, hy whidi the flatness of that organ was 
accomplished. The negro then begged for mercy, and humbly repre- 
sented that no blame could be attached to him; upon which the other, 
something pacified, patted him on the head, and hy the heat of his hands, 
curled his hair in the way it is seen at the present day/ — vol. i. pp. 86, K7. 

If wc do not mistake him, liowcvei, lie seems to think it better 
that the masteis should ictain llicii slaves, form connections with 
the females, and piodurc a nice of mulattocs, which with the mus- 
cular power of one race added to the intelligence of the other, 
W'ould produce a population of fire men lit for every purpose, 
and well calculated to supersede the importation of African ne- 
groes. The extieme moiality of this is obvious enough; but lie 
foigets that childicu in all slave countries follow the condition of 
the mother; of which he hiuiM If nuiilious an amusing instance 
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in a Padre Canto who had four mulatto sons, 4 two of whom he 
sold, and the others performed the pleasing and filial act of car- 
rying their father about the town in a sedan-chair*’ 

It is greatly to be lamented that the Conde de Linhares, among 
the many improvements which he introduced into the Brazils, did 
not avail himself of his situation to put a stop to the detestable 
traffic in slaves, so far, at least, as to check a further importa- 
tion. But this nefarious trade cannot continue long in South 
America. Hemmed in as the Brazils are by Columbia, Peru, 
Chile and Buenos Ay res, in all of which the traffic has ceased, and 
the negroes have become, or are in the course of becoming, free — 
Brazil will be compelled to follow the example; which she had 
better do as an ad of glare than wait till the slaves demand the 
same privileges which have been conceded to their neighbouring 
brethren: This minister encouraged literature, and permitted 
the establishment of a licensed pi ess, which has gradually been 
freed fiom most of its shackles; so that political iftid party 
pamphlets issue fiom it, and a gazette is published twice a week. 
The present emperor seems disposed to encourage literature, 
arts and science; but being a young man of a vivid and volatile 
temperament, whose education has not been of the best kind, he 
is said to be capiicious, m 1 1- willed and despotic; aud we un- 
derstand he has leceutlv committed an act against some unfortu- 
nate Germans, whic h, if extended to the* subjects of Gjeat Britain 
or the United States, might lead to consequences affecting the 
stability of his now empire. These poor men, who emigrated on 
the faith of being leceived as colonists, to cultivate the land and 
w r ork the mines, vveio on their anival pressed into the Brazilian 
ami) ; and to prevent their escape, notices were sent to the foreign 
shippiug in the port not to leeeivo them on hoard, as being de- 
serteis. Schools, however, are forming under his auspices; there 
is a public hhraiy, to which his fatliei gave 7<>,00(> volumes, car- 
ried away fiom Poitug'il; a museum of natural history, and a 
school of sm gei v . Lectures are read in natural history, more par- 
ticularly in Liolauv, b) l ; r a Le audio do Sacramento, a learned 
Carmelite', who has a nursery of rare plants close to the city; 
there is also, at a little' distance, a botanical garden. Besides these, 
there is an academy for the aits, containing a gallery of paintings, 
and a hospital with other charitable institutiems ; and it is stated 
that the inhabitants show a disposition to profit by aud encourage 
these laudable establishments. Music is much cultivated by the 
ladies, and the re is an opera, but the' perfeu mers are confined 
chiefly, if not wholly, to poisons of colour; but it is said that Don 
Pedro is so particularly attached to music, that he sometimes does 
not diselain to lead the dingy band himself. 
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The benefits already felt by the removal of mail} restrictions on 
trade have infused a spirit of ad\enturc into the inhabitants of 
Rio unknown before; more activity than formerly is displayed by 
many of the shopkeepers; all the markets have been greatly im- 
proved, and are now well stocked with butcher’s meat, poultry, 
fish, fruit and vegetables. Of fruits in particular no country can 
boast a greater variety — the orange, pine-apple, grcnadilla, guava, 
custard-apple, cashew, jambo, janibuticaba, mango, the prolific 
and nutritive banana, and the plantain, are within the reach of the 
poorest inhabitants. Besides the common vegetables of Europe, 
they have excellent yams and sweet potatoes; and the mandioca 
and maize are the chief articles of subsistence for the slaves. The 
cocoa or chocolate tire, indigo and tobacco, are raised as articles 
of commerce; but the staple products of Brazil, and the great 
sources of wealth, are coffee 1 , cotton, and sugar, which with gold, 
precious stones, drugs, dye woods, tallow and hides, they expoit 
m return for our manufactures to the amount, it is said, in the year 
18120, of jCl,H()0,()00; and in 1 S‘21 , of *£ '12/230,000. The animal 
revenue of Brazil is stated to In* about jC l 2 t ")(K), 000, which is 
neatly double its amount during the lesidcnct of the king. It 
arises principal!} fioin duties on impoits and expoit*, and the 
fifth of the piodure ot the gold mines. The whole value of this 
metal annually produce d is supposed to amount to about one 
million sterling. 

Not satisfied with many valuable ;n tides of commerce, it 
was conceited that the int induction of the tea plant might in a 
shoit time supersede the necessity of going to China foi that at ti- 
de; and accordingly some lumdicds of Chinese fioin the tea 

r ilantatious were unpoited, together with a liumhci of the plants. 

n the year 18*20, the plan had so far succeeded, that the number 
of plants amounted to about six thousand; but it was found that 
although the shrub had been planted, the leaves plucked, dried 
andpicpaied precisely in the 1 same niannei as in China, the infu- 
sion had a tough and cat thy taste, without any of that fine aro- 
matic favour which the teas ol China possess. By this time the 
Chinese had also become home-sick; many of them had died, and 
other'* h ft the garden and lepaiicd to the town, where they may 
still be seen selling tlu ir toys and tlicii too-fuo in the streets; and 
thus ended a foolish attempt to open a new source of wealth, 
which in fact was not wauled, and nevci could succeed where the 
puce of labour exceeded two-pence or three-pence a day. 

The climate of the Brazils is good, both in those parts which 
are within and those without the tropic, and the population is 
generally iilalthy. ‘ The disease's/ say the Bavarian travellers, 
• most fiequent, are chronical diarrhoeas, diepsy, intermitting 
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fevers, syphilis and hydrocele ; and of these, perhaps, only the 
last can be considered as endemic and peculiar to the city/ 
Fevers are by no moans so common in Rio as might be expected 
from the unwholesome exhalations of a marshy swamp, which ex- 
tends into the suburbs and receives all the tilth of the city. The 
exhalation from this place entices thousands of the common vul- 
ture to feed upon the garbage, which they are permitted to do 
without molestation, being considered hero, as anciently they were 
in Hgy pt, the best and most useful of scavenge* s. This swamp 
will, no doubt, in time be drained by proper sluices, and the sea 
kept out by dikes; but the Brazilians seem not to have discovered 
as yet the comforts or utility of cleanliness. In the lower parts 
of the houses," lire- wood and rubbish of everv sort are heaped up, 
to become the imrseiies of fleas, mosquitoes, scorpions, and other 
noxious and disgusting insects. Hats are iiiiiuineiable, and appear 
to dread no enemy in the ranine race*, as* it is no unusual thing to 
obseivc whole troops of the two animals feeding amicably toge- 
ther at the same heap of gin huge. The streets aie much infested 
with dogs, which being left to .seek their own subsistence, are ilia 
state of constant warfare with the negroes. Mr. Caldcleugh says 
the hydrophobia is unknown; and he seems to tliiuk that the pro- 
cess of icurminfi , so common with ns, may contribute to this dis- 
ease by depriving the animal of one of the salivary ducts. 

Besides these town-nuisances there are many very serious draw- 
backs to be set against the beauty and fei tility of the Brazils. Ants 
and termites swarm in every part of the country, and commit great 
ravages in the bouses and property of the inhabitants; and mosqui- 
toes, ticks and jiggers, are among the inferior plagues, both within 
doors and w ithout. Scolopendras, centipedes, scorpions, immense 
toads and frogs, abound in the woods. Spiders of enormous size 
spin their webs of such strength, as to catch the smaller kinds of 
birds. Snakes, in great variety, are very numerous, and the bite 
of several species is frequently attended with fatal consequences. 
The boa constrictor attains flic size of sixteen or eighteen feet in 
length, and its skin, when tanned, is said to make excellent hoots. 
Rattle-snakes are numerous and grow to a large size. Mr. Cald- 
cleugh was informed, that in many of the farms two or three 
slaves lost their lives annually by the poison of this reptile. In the. 
province of the Mines the following extraordinary circumstance is 
said to have happened : 

‘ At Saint Joho del Rcy, a young man went into the woods, was bitten 
on the instep by a rattle-snake, came home ill and died. His widow 
(time being very precious with tlic fair sex in Brazil) soon married again, 
and her second availed himself of the clothes of the first, and among 
mther things put on a pair of boot*. He was shortly afterwards taken 
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ill and died. A third husband followed and experienced the tame fate. 
Another Brazilian, little alarmed by wliat had happened, and induced, 
perhaps, by the accumulation of wealth, became the fourth husband, and 
by chance discovered the fang of a rattle-snake sticking through the in- 
step of the boot, which being worn by his predecessors, had, in a climate 
where mortification soon occurs, been w ithout doubt the cause of their 
deaths.’— vol.i. p. 39, 10. 

A belt of mountains, of the average height of 4,000 feet, runs 
noitli ami south at no gieat distance fioin. and neaih puiailel to, 
the sea-coast, about the initial pait of the lhu/ih. Several 
streams fall fioiu thc*e mountains, ilio*c on the eastoin side into 
the Atlantic, hut the moie niiini ions ami considerable ones on the 
wcsUmi side s\u!i tin P.uuiin in its < mire to i!.»* Ilio de la Plata. 
The eastern riw is aie m>l ikiMiahU , * mi pi pi ihstps ihc l{io de 
Fraucisco, whose tributary biambes list* tint of llie veiy centie 
of the mining distiii t. 

The want of loads is a L'icalti dk* \b:uk on the wealth ami 
prosperity ol the Hi.-oiU than ll e want of nuvig-ihle i i\ # -.s. The 
fertile district of Santo Paulo communicate with tin* bay of 
Santos by one mail over tin* mine ol mountain^, Iml it is pass- 
able only by limits. The populous deduct of the Minas (semes 
has no communication wilh the capital, but by tin* port of 
Estrella, at the head of the hniboiu, tioni wheiici time is a road 
travelled only by home s or milks w i all the gold is luoiiglit down 
by this route. The whole distance tiuiu Itio to \ ilia Pica, the 
capital of Minas (ieraes, does not exceed 1210 miles, yet it oc- 
cupied Mr. Caldcleugli fifteen days haul travelling to irach it. 
It appeals fiom bis account of this mining ilk tint, and also 
from that of Von Spix and Mai tins, that gold is abundantly 
scattcicd through the rocks of the mountains, tin* superincum- 
bent soil, and the beds of the rivcis, ovei a mu fare of many 
thousand square miles in extent, Iml generally in sueli minute par- 
ticles as to reijuiie a conridei able ilegn e of labour in collecting it: 
sometimes it is found in ny stals, sometimes in a dendritical form, 
and moie larely in lumps ; of the latter a piece was found at Villa 
Rica which weighed sixteen pounds. It is said that this metal 
has frequently bet n found in little lumps under the mots of plants 
pulled out of the giound, having accidentally been washed thither 
by the rains. So universally indeed is gold disseminated over 
the cential parts of the JJra/ils, that a golden shower, more ex- 
tensive and substantial than that which is said to have been poured 
into the lap of IJuuae, might be supposed to have fallen upon 
them, liven in the stiyets of Itio, children may be seen, after 
heavy rains, picking up pieces of gold. 

Ip the mountain? this precious metal is found in a red heavy 
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loain, in beds of clay -blate, quuit/> mica-slate, or in terns of quartz 
and red ironstone. It usuully assumes its most beautiful form in 
the large foliated iron mica-slate; it is also found in arsenical 
iron pyrites. All the numerous sti earns that trickle down the 
sides of the mountains, but more especially those at their feet 
which assume a slow and muddy character, are auriferous, not 
only in their heels but their hanks also. Nor is gold the only 
treasure that the Minas (ieiaes possesses. We are assured by 
Von Spi\ and Martins, that almost every kind of metal is to be 
found here, with the exception of silver; iiom tone, which may 
he coiisideicd to hum the chief component part of the long 
chain, is so rich as to pioduee i.inely per cent, of metal; lead is 
found beyond the I * so di S. Imuiic is< o ; toppri in S. Domingos; 
manganese in Paiaopeha: pl.itin.i in se\eial of the mountain 
streams; qui( k-sii\ei , niM'iiic, bi-hiiith, antimony, and red-lead 
oie, about Villa liic.i; d> u.mids in Tejueo and Ahaite; yellow, 
blue and white topaz i % li.i^ and bluish limn aqua-marines, icd 
and green toinmaliiis, < luysobery Is, garnets, and aiuethv.-ts, in 
Minas Novas. To which may be ad(h d that which is, or ought 
to be, tlie irreatest of all tie.i-.ures, yet the most neglected, a 
\eiv feitile soil co\eicd with a luxuiiaut vegetation, capable of 
piodueing every luxuiy and necessary of life, under a climate 
which, from the election of the sutface, is tempeinte and agree- 
able. Hut lieie, as eb< where, the tuiri sa( ra fames has e\eited a 
baleful influence out the infatuated inhabitants. Neglecting 
agricultuial pm suits, the ir whole attention has till very lately been 
diawn to the mines, a lottery in which the gieat piize generally 
lemains in the wheel. It is a eiiiious ciicumstauce, stated by the 
Bavarian tia\ elleis, that at the iiist place they enteied in the gold 
distiiet, the only currency was a depieciated paper-money, with a 
large number of forged notes. Mi. Caldeleugh thus describes 
the capital : — 

‘ As Villa Rica may be considered the emporium of the Minas Geraes, 
aud as the thoroughfare to the diamond distiicl and other parts in (he 
interior of Brazil, there is still the appearance of much bustle; but it is 
quite evident from tlie descried houses and general appearance of neglect, 
flint it no longer boasts the population that it once eontnined, nor tlie 
affluence which at one time prevailed in such an extraordinary degree. 
No place exhibits a more interesting spectacle to the moralist, than this. 
A large mountain, thickly veined with gold, draws, on that account, a 
population of upwards oi thirty thousand persons, who, in the course of 
sixty or seventy years, exhaust its precious riches. With nothing else to 
recommend it, tlie soil being very unproductive, and the immediate inha- 
bitants little inclined by lo\e of agriculture to endeavour to improve it, 
the population, at the end of a cent my, decreases to a third of its former 
uuiiibcr, and the streets and the palace, the governor, and the establish - 
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meut, art: alone left as monuments of the ex traonlinary riches which out? 
prevailed. Poverty 1ms now her full sway at Villa Rica j the streets 
swarm with mendicants, who, if diseased, confine themselves eutirely to 
begging; but if in health, alternately try the bowl in the streams andthc 
clianty of the more affluent in the town/ — vol. ii. p. 249, 2 j0. 

There are throe modes of collecting the scattered particles of 
gold — by scooping up the sediment of rivers — by splitting the 
rock with fire or gunpowder, and cairying the fragments to a 
.stamping-mill — and by turning streams of water into ti cliches 
made in loamy amifeiotis soils, along the declivities of the moun- 
tains. The few solituiy negroes that ate now employed at the 
lavras, or washing-places, may still be seen, each with his wooden 
bowl, ‘ picking up/ says Mr. Culdcleugh, * a liiisi cable and un- 
certain subsistence of a few cintcms daily/ The isolated lull 
upou which Villa Rica stands, appeals fiom the base to the sum- 
mit absolutely like a honey comb, by the peifoialions that have 
been made into the veins or nests of quail/. Whatever gold is 
fouud must be canied to the legisteiing office, in oidei to be 
smelted and fined, that the JKmpeior may icceivo his filth, and 
good tare is taken, by placing guaid-lioiiscs, that as little .smug- 
gling as possible may be canied on. At the diamond mines of To- 
juco, the ucgiocs who are suspected of romealiug diamonds, are 
turned over to an old woman, who acts as the village doetress, and 
doses them with strong decoctions of plants. All. Culdcleugh 
mentions an instance of an old woman of this kind practising upon 
a lady, on her way from Villa Rica to Rio dc Janeiro, who was 
stopped at the icgisiro on suspicion of concealing a very laige and 
valuable diamond; which the old woman vciy shoitly piudutcd, 
ami was rew aided foi hei pains. 

The process of amalgamation, without which the gold ean never 
he properly sepai ated liom the speculai itonslonc, antimony, and 
arsenic, is but ill understood and little piactiscd. Indeed the 
general waul of proper management of the metal fully concsponds 
with the defective manner of woiking tin* mines. 

On the river Ypanema an imn-fouudcry has been established, 
which is now worked by Germans, after having been abandoned 
bv some Swedish miners, introduced by the 1 Comic Unbares. 
These poor people, disgusted and dissatisfied with the idleness, 
irregularity , and impracticability of the mulattocs and negroes, 
#ooii became, like the Chinese, lingering and longing after their 
natiie land, and some of them having died, the others took an 
early oppoit unity to quit the country. The ore is rich, pro- 
ducing ninety per cent., but the iron is brittle, owing, it is sup- 
posed, to flip nature of the charcoal. Were there are any good 
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roads of communication, this founder?, it is said, \Vould supply all 
South America with iron. 

* It would appear from the Bavarian travellers, that the little 
profit arising from the seal eh after gold has at length induced the 
inhabitants of the mining districts to turn tlieir attention to their 
fertile lands, as a surer source of wealth; and that, wherever this 
has been the case, the appearance of tlieir houses without, aud 
their neatness and comfort within, form a striking contrast with 
the residences of those who conlimfc tin* pursuit after gold. The 
population too, as might be expected, appears rapidly on the 
increase within the last few' years. Thus in 1808, Minas Geraes 
contained a total of -I, 1 ).*) ,040, of whom 180,07*2 weie negroes, and, 
in IHW, there weie (>*21,88.) of which I0.V2H) only weie slaves. 

The miners might take a lesson from tlieir southern neighbours 
in the district of Santo Paulo, who with half the population, and 
not a third part of the slaves in Minas Geraes, produce more real 
wealth fiom their catile and ugiirullure, than all the gold and 
precious stones brought from tin 1 latter, and are infinitely superior 
in civilization aud all the comforts and luxuries of life. On the 
plains behind the Siena, the farms are stocked with horses and 
horned cattle, the uiiinhci.s of which amount from two to forty thou- 
sand on a single farm. From the cattle they derive milk and cheese, 
dried flesh, hides, and tallow, which are sent down by horses and 
mules to the port of Santos. They have most of the fruits pecu- 
liar to tropical climates. The pme-apple glows wild, covering 
extensive spots of giound, and when cultivated the fruit attains 
an ex’ Ira ordinary size t’iul delicious flavour. A pleasant and 
wholesome wine is made fiom it; and one of a light and agreeable 
iluvour is a No expressed from the fruit of the jabulicaba (myrtus 
can It flora ) which has been brought out of the woods, and very 
generally cultivated, as being one of the best fruits of the country. 
The mulberry thrives well, and the silk-worm produces a beau- 
tiful tluead. Ilcie too is a species of worm found plentifully on 
a lauiel-like shrub, which spins a more delicate and brilliant fibre 
than the common silk-worm. The cochineal plant aud insect are 
every where found, but totally neglected, aird indigo grows as a 
weed. 

The brief sketc h we have given of this magnificent country, so 
peculiarly favoured bv its climate, its fertility, and its situation on 
the globe, is cjuite sufficient to show to what a height of prosperity 
it might be brought by an intelligent and industrious population, 
possessed of a moderate capital and judiciously employing it. 
In the present rage for embarking English capital on foreign spe- 
culations, it certainly docs appear to us that in no one of the new 
states of South America could it he so advantageously employed 
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ae in working the mines, improving the . agriculture, ami giving 
facility of intercourse between the sea-ports and the interior, and 
between the several districts of the Brazils. 

, Before his visit to the Mines, Mr. Caldclcugh proceeded by sea 
to Rio de la Plata. At Monte Video he thought he perceived 
an air of desolation in the streets, but ill according with the re- 
ported prosperity of the place; and, in fact, the population had 
decreased from 1.3,000 to 10.0(H) souls, owing to the* unsettled 
state of the country ; but the gloom, he sav% was somewhat en- 
livened by the number of well-dressed and handsome females met 
in the streets, which was a novel sight after a residence at llio de 
Janeiro, where they can neither boast of much beauty, nor are 
frequently metwitl^ out of doois. He lu ic obtained some curious 
information respecting Paraguay , tin* once populous and flour ish- 
ingterritory of tiie Jesuits. This country, situated on tin* western 
fiontier of the Bia/ils, between the ii\e*s Puiai'a and Paraguay, 
and si\ or seven liiiudied mills tioui Buenos Ayies, was eaily re- 
volutionized undei a native (hit! of the name of Fruiiciu, who, 
having taken a degree at the univc isitv of Coulova, was usually dis- 
tinguished as l)u(tur Fia.idu. The kind's u<.v«inoi, \ elaseo, 
joined the revolutionary party cd‘ Paraguay , hut Fraru la soon con- 
trived to get rid of him, and then deelaied himself J)ictator. 

In 1810 , an expedition was sent fiom Buenos Ayres against 
the Dictator, and having entered the country, and matched a con- 
siderable way through the woods unmolested towaids Asunipeion, 
its commander concluded that In* should be allow ed to take pos- 
session of the capital without opposition. One night, however, 
soon after the troops had encamped, huge fires suddenly bla/ed all 
around them, and a trumpet arrived fiom Francia to say, that lie 
had no wish to shed blood, and would llicrefoie permit them a fiec 
retreat to Buenos Ayies; hut that if they advanced a step fai tlicr, 
they must take the consequences. The commander, after some 
hesitation, thought it most piudcnt to ictiic; but eveiy night 
while he remained in the tmitniyof Francia, he found himself 
sufTOiiuded in a similar way, and was glad to escape fiom the 
danger with which he was menaced. Since that time no inter- 
course has been had vv ith Paraguay . Ai tigas, after his defeat, fled 
into that country, but was seized and placed in coufii icment. In 
1820 , M. Bonplami, the fellow traveller of Humboldt, received 
an invitation fiom Francia to visit him, aud to follow his favourite 
pursuit in Paraguay . He w'as advised , how ev er^not to trust himself 
with the Doctor, and contented himself with icmaining in the Entre 
Rios , between the Paran& and Uruguay, and to the south of Para- 
guay, where, finding the matte, or Lea-sliruh, commonly called 
terba,])at excellence 9 \\o entered into partnership with a Scotchman 
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to carry on the cultivation and manufacture of this commodity ; but 
they had scarcely commenced business w hen the dictator sent a 
party down the river to seize 1 the offenders ; the more wary Scotch- 
man escaped, but poor Bonpland was taken, and has never been 
able to return; it is understood, however, that he is a prisoner at 
large, and permitted to pm sue his favourite study within the limits 
of the country.* It seems also that an English physician, of the 
name of Powlett, and a shipbuilder, had some years ago gone 
to Atiiimpcion, and, if alive, are still there. 

It is a subject of much speculation vvliat the views of the Dic- 
tator really are. The Paiuguav tea, which is the prepared leaf 
of a species of ile\, was a most valuable article of expoitatiou ; 
the demand for it in the Spaiudi pints of South America was so 
great, that in one vear vJO/Kh) bale*., of the value of one million 
steiliug, are stated to have been m nidowu to lluenos A) ics alone. 
Hilt lie has almost rutin Iv pinluhited the expoitation of it, and 
induced the Brazilians to nth ud to the < ullivaliou of the plant, 
which is indigenous on the western side of the lidge of mountains. 
The Spaniards »*a\ that he is one of the old Jesuits, and that he 
is holding the coiinti v foi the King of Spain, if that be ao, the 
sooner lie makes his pi ace with muiic of the revolutionai y govern- 
ments the better, as lie can liai.llv expect that lie will long be 
suffered to leniaiu shut up wi.imi liis little territory, excluding all 
mankind, like anothci Knipt'tur of China. In his govornmeut lie 
is supposed to follow the sv stein of the old Jesuits, and that a 
population of 12(X),(KK) whites, exclusive of Indians, are perfectly 

* We have a letter hum Rio tic Juiuiio ul the date 1 Oth December last, from which 
we extract the following p«u titulars tes peeling this French botanist mid bis lady. 

* To those who knew I ion plain I, the companion ol Humboldt, it ma\ be interesting to 
know that he is ali\i\ and, l believe, well. Hut Francia, the tyrant ol Paraguay, re- 
futes to set him ut liberty. lie is employ'd both .is a surge. on and assistant superin- 
tendent of some new road Franc ia is planning to lead to one ot the Chilian passes of the 
Andes. The new empire of Paraguay pi utilises to he as singular as the old. Francia 
seldom appears — when he goes lrom place to place doors aud windows are shut, and ’tis 
said, that no fare must he seen at either, on pain ol death. A new veiled prophet! lie 
is at the head of chinch and state— calls liimscll plain Mr. Fraucia — permits no inter- 
course, not eieu ol toiiin.eice, with any other st.iti, and upon (he whole, does no iuither 
maltrc'it his prisiuicis linn absolutely keeping tliun troiu any kind ot communication 
from without. Mad Honphmd, with a daughter hy some former husband, is here , in 
very great pccuuiaiy distiess. Several Fiencli and English gentlemen have been good 
to her — she is a pretty woman, but meddles in polities, so that people are neither so 
kind to her as they would be, nor so reads lo associate with her us her agieuablenoss 
would induec tin in to be. She is a good musician too, but can get no pupils, because 
the real old French spirit of intrigue, both private and political, tnghtens people. She 
was sent from Buenos Ayics, i rally, 1 belie w , on that account. I am truly 9orry for 
her, but I cannot In Ip her; and 'iih a wictclicd thing to think that such a man as 
Bonpland should be ’■hut up with half savages, and be unable even to provide for his 
family. However, science may, pei haps, console him, lor he will, at any rate, become 
more acquainted than any enlightened European ever has been with the interior of this 
vast continent.’ 
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satisfied with die order of things which he has established. Some 
idea may be formed of the way in which he manages affairs, and 
of the people whom he has to manage, if Mr. Caldclcugh’s infor- 
mation may be depended on in the following story. 

4 A few years ago the Dictator settled some disputes in a novel way. 
He decreed that the government of the country should be of the most 
popular nature ; that there should be a congress of a thousand members, 
chosen from all classes of the people, to arrange the affairs of the country, 
&c. and settle a new form of go\ eminent. The members wei-e accord- 
ingly chosen from all parts, and obliged to assemble at Asuinpcion, 
where, after an address from tlic Dictator, they were set to business. At 
the end of three clays, passed without pay or allowances, and with the 
certainty of the ruin of their farms and families, they came in a body to 
the Dictator, and replacing the sovereign power in his hands, declared 
that they were perfectly satisfied with liis plan of government, and con- 
cluded by begging permission to retire to their homes. II is Excellency, 
disguising his satisfaction at the sun-css of the plan, replied, that he 
should reserve to himself the powei of calling them together again ; and 
if he heard any more complaints or murmurs, lie should avail himself of 
it, and in that case the deputies must make up their minds to a session of 
at least six mouths 1 duration. 

€ By means of philosophical instruments Francia has been able to 
strengthen bis power considerably over the people. Every night he sal- 
lies out from his dictatorial palace, attended by a crowd of persons, and, 
examining the stars, he makes his calculations, and then retires amidst 
the admiration of the multitude.* — pp. J3 j, l.'Ui. 

If Buenos A} res was situated at the head of a bay of a less in- 
tricate and dangerous navigation than that of the great gulpli of 
Rio de la Plata, it wotdd lie admirably adapted for a convenient 
commercial intercourse with the rest of the world. In one respect 
it lias the advantage of Rio de Janeiro, which is a rio without a 
river — a Incus, a non t uremia. The two great na\igable branches 
of the Rio de la Plata, the Parana and the Paraguay, extend 
northerly along a great part of the w estern frontier of the Brazils, 
and by their tributary streams a navigable communication might 
easily be opened with Cordova, St. Jago, Tucuman, Mendoza 
and St. Juan, which stretch along the eastern bases of the Cor- 
dilleras. A great part of the territory of this republic is com- 
posed of the Pampas plains, w'hich extend westerly to the feet of 
the Cordilleras, and southerly to the mountains of Patagonia, 
useless for agricultural purposes, but covered in many parts with 
rich pasture, and supporting innumerable herds of horses and 
cattle. Not a tree, scarcely even a shrubby plant, is found on these 
interminable plains, excepting perhaps a few willows or mimosas 
by the sides of stagnant pools or ditches of salt and muddy water. 
Such, indeed, was the scarcity of fuel at Buenos Ayres, that the 
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Spaniards were obliged to introduce and plant the hard peach tree 
of Europe for a supply of that necessary article. Several European 
vegetables have also been introduced, but not with much success. 
The only good fruit is the grape; melons have little flavour; apples 
arc positively bad, aud the eh err) tree will not bear fruit; yet no- 
thing can be liner than the climate, the temperature of summer 
seldom exceeding 80°, and that of winter seldom falling lower 
than 40°, the annual average being about 60°. Wheat is the grain 
mostly culti\ated; but barley and maize are also raised; and 
gourds or pumpkins are tin: vegetables principally used by the 
natives. Whether the Scotch colony, which has recent!) proceeded 
thither, will maintain its ground, a Little time will show; but we 
confess we are not very sanguine as to the favourable result of asso- 
ciations of this kind; industrious individuals may succeed ; -hut the 
partnership concern is not likely to prosper. It is a great mistake 
to suppose that men will cpiit their native country, submit to a 
voyage of six or seven thousand miles, and labour bard from loom- 
ing till night, in a climate less congenial to their constitutions aud 
habits than their own, for the sake of wages alone. The sqttlers 
who cai ried out labmners to the Cape of Good Hope soon found 
out their error ill this respect; and we suspect that such will be 
the fate of the Scotch colony to South Ameiica, unless lands be 
granted on easy terms to indniduals, and they be allowed to make 
wliat use of them they may deem tit ; and in this case, vve would 
ask, what becomes of the association f 

The large farms, and particularly those on the Pampas, are 
almost entirely taken up with the bleeding of cattle. Some of 
them are said to he stocked with not fewer than 6,000 head of 
horses, besides an immense number of horned cattle. It was a 
custom of the Spanish government before the revolution, which 
has recently been revived, to seize, at particular times, all the un- 
marked cattle, to cut their ears, and take possession of them for 
the use of the state. Most of the horses, and all the mares, are 
considered as valuable for little else than for their hides. A strong 
prejudice, it seems, exists against employing the marcs in any 
kind of work. * An Englishman/ says Mr. Caldcleugh, * braved 
the public opinion for a few days, by ridiug about the streets oil a 
mare; but he was so pelted with mud and abuse, that he was 
forced to give up his point/ 

The number of homed cattle, in addition to the horses, is per- 
fectly astonishing ; a whole ox, skin, tallow, and horns, may be pur- 
chased for live or six dollars, of which the hide alone sells for 
three or three and a half. The price of beef, therefore, is so tri- 
fling as scarcely to be estimated ; it furnishes the universal food, 
and is given even to the poultry; but of late years the numbers 
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have much diminished, owing to the demand made by English 
•traders for hides and tallow. The trade, indeed, between the two 
countries is becoming of considerable extent and importance. In 
the year 1817* the value of goods shipped for that port was 
<£388,487 ; but in 1 823 it had increased to .£1,1 64,745. In 1 82 1 , 
the number of British ships which armed at Buenos Ayres was 
114; in 1822 it was 167, bringing from thence f)5 7,600 horse and 
cow hides. The distant provinces in the interior produce cotton 
and tobacco; and the sheltered valleys at the foot of the Andes are 
highly favourable for the cultivation of the vino; and it is said that 
the wines and brandies of Mendoza and San Juan, to the amount 
of 12,0()0 bands, annually iind ilicir wav to Buenos Ayres, where 
they are exchanged for English manufactures, main of which Mr. 
Caldcl.'Ugh found circulating in the lemotest cornets of the Cor- 
dilleras. 

The dependencies of Bu< no» Ayres have at no time derived 
mudh from their mineral treasuies. Some Englnli merchants, in 
1814, entertained an idea of leiiting and working the mine of Fra- 
tamiua, near Sail Juan, but weie ultimately ihteimi In the un- 
settled state of the country . Mi. C«ddcletigli, however, gives a Hal- 
tering account of the gcncinl inipiovement which has taken place, 
and is still going on, under the influence chiefly of the secretary of 
state Rivadavia. 

* The very improved state of the mnntiyin evoiy branch, but particn- 
larlydn the linaures and police, must he attributed to the appointment of 
D. Beni ad in o Kivadavia to the secretaryship of slate This nomination 
took place in July, 1821, when the country, from intestine disturbances 
and misrule, was reduced to the lowest ebb. From that period every 
thing has put on a renovated appearance j confidence has been restored, 
and old and dangerous prejudices combated and eiadicated. ltivadavia 
had been for some time the agent of Buenos \yic> in Loudon, and while 
there, he watched all our admirable institutions, and, in his mind, saw 
what could with advantage be tiansplantcd to liis native country, and 
what was as yet too refined, or not adapted to its sphere. lie appears to 
have used, whenever it was possible, England as his model j and his 
public spirit has certainly been well seconded by the most thinking part 
of the community.’ — vol. i. pp. 190, 191. 

He first began, it seems, by curtailing the influence of the clois- 
tered clergy, and suppressed several liionasteiies and convents; but 
in doing this he very wisely converted their chapels into parish 
churches, piovidiug at the same time handsomely for the regular 
clergy. IJe remodelled the com Is of justice, inci eased the salaries 
of the judges, and diiected monthly lists to be published of all cases, 
criminal and civil, which had been decided, or were iu progress; and 
at the same time rendered the military amenable to the civil law. 
In the first years of the revolution soveial thousand negroes were 
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purchased by the state from their owners, to fill up the ranks; and 
tiie practice continued to 1822, when it was ordered to be sus- 
pended, the stock by these means having nearly been exhausted. 
And as the General Congress assembled in January, 1813, de- 
creed that all children born of slave parents after that time should 
be free, the number has so far deei eased that, according to Mr. 
Caldcleugh’s information, the proportion is now not greater than 
one slave to nine linemen. The total population, he says, of all the 
provinces does not exceed 430 , 000 , exclusive of the Indians. The 
province of Buenos Ayies, including the Indians of the Pampas, 
is stated at 80, OCX), of which the city alone contains about 63,000. 

The relaxation of the human frame, occasioned by a tropical 
climate, may he considered as some apology for the want of that 
eneigv which chaiacterizes the inhabitants of colder regions. But 
the indolent habits of all ranks and classes of Buenos Ayres are 
wholly inexcusable in so temperate a climate. Every one avoids 
the slightest degree of labour. Horses are so numerous, and 
are piocuiuhle at so little expense, that every mail possesses one 
or moie of these animals, one of which may generally be seen 
tied up at the door of each house, ready th he mounted; and 
this is dime even if the owner lias occasion only to cioss the 
street: nay, the beggar who asks chuiity at the corner of a street 
is generally mounted. Mi. Cable leugli bears testimony to the 
good disposition of the people, and says that their honesty has 
novel het'ii called in question; hut the lowci classes arc remark- 
ably addicted to gambling — ‘ to sit in a pulperia (spirit shop) 
and play at some game wliieli lequiies little personal fatigue; to 
drink as fortune becomes unfavomahle, and, in a lit of passion, 
to stab the inoie loitunate, is no uncommon way of spending the 
day among the lowest inhabitants of Buenos Ayres.’ On the least 
dispute the Spaniard wraps his poncho (cloak) lotiud the left arm, 
and grasps his knife with his right ; but deliberate murder is said 
very rarely to occur. 

The manners of the upper ranks are generally good ; and as to 
the female sex, Mr. Caldcleugh says, it is hardly possible to speak 
too favourably of ibcm. They have begun to follow the English 
fashion of dress. Every family of respectability has its tcrluiias 
or evening paitics, to which strangers are invited, and received 
withthe greatest kindness and cordiality ; the amusements consist 
of music, or darn ing Spanish country dunces, minuets and waltzes. 
He speaks with moie than usual animation of the politeness and 
elegance of the Spanish ladies, which, he say s# has the appear- 
ance of being the result of the most Imishcd education, instead 
of proceeding, as it dots, from innate goodness of heart. It 
seems, however, that the means of education have not been neg- 
* leeied. 
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lected. Several large schools have been established for the in- 
struction of the lower orders at the public expense. There is an 
academy for music and painting — a public library, which some 
years ago had upwards of 12,000 volumes; and as books are ,al- 
lowed to be entered duty free, their number has of late coyftider- 
abfy increased. Two years ago u literal y society was instituted by 
Rivadavia, who caused a collection of national poetry to he made 
and printed at the public expense. ’ Several gazettes 01 new spapers 
are published and respectably conducted, ami a new theatre has 
been built, which is well attended. 

The uuiformitv of the great Pampas plains certainty admits 
of no lengthened or varied description; hut Mr. Culdeleugh might 
have made some account of their vegetable productions interest- 
ing. He crossed them on hoisehaek in sixteen days fiom Buenos 
Ayres to Mendoza, a distance of more than UXK) miles. The 
heavy articles of commerce to and from the western provinces, 
which stretch along the feet of the Andes, aie sonu times conveyed 
in waggons drawn by oxen; but this is a tedious process, owing 
to the bad roads, swamps, and imuhty streams; the usual couvcv- 
ance therefore is b$ horses and mules. The post-houses, which 
occur at ccitain distances, are nieie wretched mud hovels, with 
holes and rents in the walls ami ioofs, filthy beyond description, 
and swarming with bugs, fleas, ami even other tormenting insect 
that creeps, jumps, or flies. The inhabitants, for the most pait.aie 
kind and obliging to travellers, but miseiubty pool. All the water 
they use, whether stagnant or i mining, is brackish and muddy; 
they never taste bread, but subsist entirely on milk ami beef; a 
little ijcrha or Paraguay tea is a luxury eagerly sought alt< r, but 
seldom indulged in. Towards the western extiemity of the pam- 
pas, just where the rise of the surface commences on apptoachiug 
the spurs of the great mountain range, thickets of the prickly cactus 
and thorny mimosa begin to make thcii appearance. Here, also, 
the villages arc more fiequent, and the houses somewhat better 
built; streams of fresh water aie trickling down from the hills, 
and, at the distance of five or six leagues from Mendoza, iuclosures 
and cultivated lauds indicate the approach to a considerable town. 

Meudo/a is situati d at the foot of the Andes opposite to the 
great pass of Tspallata. It is well-built, the houses of brick, 
the streets wide, with refreshing streams of pure water running 
through them. A great square, matameda , or public walk, where 
parties assemble in the evenings and take their ice and sweet- 
meats to a late hour, and six or seven chun lies, are the principal 
objects that attract the stranger’s attention. The town is said to 
contaiu 20, 000 inhabitants, mostly whites, the negroes having 
been given up by their masters to serve in the revolutionary army- 
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It is a place of considerable trade, being in the direct road from 
Buenos A\ res to Chile. The chief pioduce is wine, which is 
said to be not unlike Malaga, but of an inferior kiud. Some of 
the vineyards contain not less than G0,000 plants. Other fruits 
arc melons of exquisite flavour, figs, pears, and quinces, the latter 
superior to any raised in Europe. The exports of Mendoza are 
chiefly wines, brandies, and dried fiuits, for which they receive in 
exchange the yerbu and manufactured goods, principally those 
of Great Britain ; which air sold at a rate almost lncicdibly cheap* 
Mr. Caldclrugli bought a Biimiugham penknife for less than a 
shilling, after its having travelled such an immense distance by 
sea and land, and afforded a pi of it to so man} different hands. 
The inhabitants also derive a consideiable revenue from breeding 
mules, which are employed as the safest animals to cross the Cor- 
dilleras. 

The climate of Mendo/a is excellent: though at an elevation 
of 44(H) feet above* the level of the sea, with the snow-capt Coi- 
dilleras immediate)} behind it, (he wiutei season continues only 
about tliiee mouths, with slight occasional frosts, and at times a 
little snow ; the icst of the \rai pleasant and agreeable. The 
socie t} was more refined than anv which our traveller had yet met 
with in South America. The ladies, who indeed seldom fail of 
his good vt’ord, weie paiticulail} well infoimed, and took great 
delight in music, singing, and dancing. * The only misfortune/ 
says our travcllei, ‘ that attends this beautiful spot, is the preva- 
lence of the ^ 0/4 or wen / but the inhabitants use with confidence 
the pain di goto, or wen-stick, as a it niecK ; it is the stem of some 
plant fiom the coast of Peru, appaientlv a species of alga or sea- 
weed ; jut 1 gin g, however, from the numbers afflicted with this 
disease, it might be doubted w bethel the remedy was effective. 
Air. CuldcletigU mentions one woman, herself a goileira, who had 
five children siinihuly afflicted, and all of them dumb. This 
malady is said to prevail along the whole line of the eastern side 
of the Andes, while on the western or Chil 6 side it is very rare. 

There are four dill’eieiit passes iu this portion of the southern 
Cordillera; the northernmost is that of Patos, opposite to the 
town of St. Juan; the next, the .grand pass of Uspallata, in front 
of Mendoza; the next, the PortSta* thirty leagues south of Men- 
doza, where the Coidillera dividje^ itself into two brunches; and 
the fourth, that of El Planchon, opposite the Chilian port of 
Conception, through which, it is said, carts may pass with facility. 
Mr. Caldclcugh chose that of Portilla, the entrance of which ap- 
peared in the distance like a dark hole in the Cordillera, down 
which rushes with a tremendous toirent the river of the, same 
name. Oil advancing towards the highest point of the ridge, all 
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vegetation trail disappeared, with the exception of one single plant, 
which was a species of Jragosa . Here patches of snow two or 
three inches deep were lying on the ground; and before they 
reached the summit, numerous carcasses of*mules, many of them 
having piobably lain there a hundred years, were still as plump and 
perfect as if they had only died the preceding da\. Mr. Cald- 
cleugh had no barometer ; but he estmiates, from the distance of 
the lower point of perpetual congelation to the summit, that the 
highest part of the road was about 12,HOO feet above the level of 
the sea. In the descent to a \ alley the party passed the night in 
a continued snow-storm under the shelter of some rocks. The 
next morning, the snow still falling, they moved but a little way 
to some more sheltered caves, and then* passed a second night 
of snow, thunder, and lightning. On moving forwards, the snow 
was so deep that the mules were almost unable to proceed, 
which compelled them to pass a third night under some over- 
hanging, rocks, just where the J ragout re-appeared as the only 
vegetable. The next da\ brought them to the frontier guard- 
house of Chile, called San Jose, whcie there was an establishment 
for the reduction of silver fimn the ore, procured at a mine about 
six leagues distant in the mountains. 

On emerging from the mountains, the heat was intolerable; 
little vegetation oil the ground exc ept some prickly mimosas of an 
unhealthy appearance; the number of stiaggliug huts by the way 
side increased; some church-steeples appeared in the distance, 
and the capital of Chile was entered bv our traveller after a 
journey of eight da\s from Mendoza. 'This city is described as 
presenting a picturesque appearance. The olive tree and the 
tig, the mimosas and algal obus aie so blended w ith steeples and 
houses that it presents to the eye a mass of vegetation rising out 
of the centre of a barren plain. The river Muypocho runs 
through St Jago, the two parts of which are connected by a 
bridge. The stree ts are w ide ; the houses in general limited to a 
single story, on account of the earthquakes. The director’s palace 
and the caihedial occupy two sides ol the great square. On the 
bank of the river is a public walk. There are several churches, a 
college, and a public library, containing, among others, some of 
the books and manusc ripts which belonged to the Jesuits College, 
ttud are said to be of a curious and interesting nature. They 
have a printing-press and a gazette, but political pamphlets have 
hitherto been almost the only publications. 

The government of Chile extends from the 26th to the 37th 
parallel of latitude, and its average breadth between the Cordil- 
leras and the Pacific is only about two degrees. The native tribe 
qf Araueanos, who still preserve their independence with the same 
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bravery, which the Araucana celebrates, border on Chile to thfe 
south. Captain Basil Hall lias collected some interesting inform 
mation respecting this illation: his account of Bonavides, who 
joined them against the patriots, differs considerably from that 
which is given by Mr. Cakiclcugh ; but the latter traveller has no 
imagination, while the former has the knack of saying ‘ as much 
upon a ribbon as a Raphael.' It is said that among them is a tribe 
of European whites, supposed by some to be the descendants of 
shipwrecked mariners and passengers ; by others, the progeny of 
Spanish women carried off b) the Indians. 

The population of Chile is stated to exceed 600, 000, exclusive 
of the slates and. Indians, who are few in number; and as all 
children born of slates hate some tears ago been declared free by 
an act of congress, ere long there will not be a slave in all the 
territory. Two fifths of the population is Supposed to be em- 
ployed in the mines ; they fnini a soil of moving body, building 
towns and deseiting them for others, according to the success of 
their pursuit. 

4 A* soon as a win is diwotcreil, application is made fo government to 
work it ; an application it may be supposed seldom encountered with a 
refusal. As soon as this discovery becomes known, a number of miners 
fly to the spot and commence operations ; an alcalde is then sent to pre- 
serve order ; a small church is erected and it becomes n town. If the 
veins of metal are extensive, a natural influx and increase take place, and 
the town acquires some extent \ but if, on the contrary, the vein becomes 
poor, the whole population depart, leasing their reed cabins to the ele- 
ments, and seek some other district where, metal is reported to be plen- 
tiful : the existence of their towns is therefore very ephemeral.* 

The .soil is not of the best kind, and a largo proportion of the 
surface is mountainous and rugged. Wheat, bark 1 } , and maize 
arc the chief articles of produce. Grapes aie good, and the 
wine made from them similar to that of Mendoza. .Figs, olives, 

! leaches, melons, w ater-nielons, and strawberries, are all excellent. 
i'Yoin a species of palm li re is extracted a juice resembling honey. 
The bark of the quellui is said to pioduce soap b\ mastication, 
and a plant resembling groundsel to yield a beautiful scarlet die; 
but Mr. Caldcleugh is no botanist, and has added nothing to the 
scanty catalogue we possess of the botanical treasures of the 
country. Chile is rich in mines of gold and siher; the latter are 
all in the Cordilleras. Many of them are said to produce pure 
sulphurate of silver containing eighty per cent, of metal, which is 
cleared of the sulphur by amalgamation ; this, perhaps, might be 
done better by roasting, but then the ore must be brought down, 
as some of it in fact is, to the fuel. It is not, however, the want 
of this indispensable article alone that lenders it doubtful whether 
4 K - steam- 
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steam-engines can ever be successfully used in clearing the mines 
of the Cordilleras of their waters. Seams of coal have been dis- 
covered near Talcahuana or the port of Conception, said to be of 
very excellent quality, which may be conveyed by mules to the 
mines. But there are parts of an engine, the cylinders, shafts, 
and fly-wheel, for instauce, which, we much doubt, whether any 
number of mules would be able to drug to the height of 12, (XX) or 
13,000 feet over such roads as now exist. 

Though the miners are invariably the poorest ami most mise- 
rable class of natives, the) prefer, with a soil of unaccountable in- 
fatuation, the search after gold and silver to the less arduous and 
more wholesome labours of agiiciilturc. This is not without pre- 
cedent however, nor is Mr. (Juldelcugli correct, when lie .says that 
Chile aflbrds a sti iking and solitary exception to the commonly 
received notion, that great mineral riches exist only in a lumen 
soil; and that this is the only poition of South Ameiica, where 
* streams, abounding iu gold, wander through the most limit ianf 
com-tields, and the fauuei and miner hold couvcise together on 
•their banks.’ II is visit to the mines of llia'/il might have col- 
lected this mistake, where every stream is auiifeious, and the soil 
infinitely more productive than in Chile. Lai go farms in this latter 
province are found appropiiated solely to the breeding of cattle 
andjiorses. The former are killed in the autumn, and the meat, 
being deprived of its fat, is cut in sliips and, with a spi inkling of 
salt, is hung up in the shade to diy ; this pioccss being that of 
making jerked beef, is called c/umjueando, and the beef, of which 
great quantities arc thus picparcd, is one of the staph 1 ai tides of 
commerce. Iu this and grain Chile has a considerable trade with 
Peru, from which it takes in return, sugar, cocoa, and coffee; 
but since the revolution, vessels fiom the East Indies have In ought 
the same species of supply at a much cheaper late, together with 
Indian cottons, nankeens, and Chinese goods — a trade that inter- 
feres very much w'ith the direct commerce from England. The 
exports from England to Valparaiso iu ISIS, arc said to have 
amounted only to 32, (XX)/., but had risen, in 18123, to Ki2,iSjO/. 

The innate good disposition of the Chilians is highly extollefl 
by our author, and die ladies, as usual, come in for a full share of 
his praise. 

4 With infantine simplicity the ladies have a strength of intellect, ac- 
companied by a greater number of acquirements than arc usually met 
with in any country excepting England, and attained on very limited 
means. Possessed of great personal charms, and endowed with perfect 
sweetness of disposition, the ladies of St. Jago have not a few tempta- 
tions to overcome; but undoubtedly their general character is not to be 
impeached. To say that a little coquetry exists — to state that the large 
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shawl wilii which Ihcir lower dresses arc enveloped, frequently want* 
at ranging and drawing closer, by which opeialion blight glimpses of a 
fine form iuay be enjoyed, is not to call in question that chat after for 
delicacy and modesty to which they are so fully entitled. To pretend 
th.it no vice exists would he ridiculous, when it is considered that forty 
or fifty thousand people are living together in the finest climate in tlie 
world, where there are few maladies to depress the spirits ; but it jnust 
he allowed by all, that little comparatively exists among the higher 
orders of the people.* — sol. i. pp. 309, 37.0. 

Tlio tippet ranks live in a comfoi table manner, and are fond of 
social pleasures; so that an evening seldom passes without a ball 
or a eoueeil. Musir is almost univeisully cultivated, and with 
great success, 'Jin* peasants, “"in rally speaking, live in huts 
formed of wood and leeds, with doois of hides. One bed, two 
stools, and an old table, g< nr rally rompiise the fuiuituic. The 
bed is oc cupied In the eldest of the household, and, upon his 
death, is taken In the next in succession, so that it may properly 
be called a death-lied : the lest sleep on hides tluowu on the floor; 
and in tlii^ way whole families live together in large communities 
Their food is the tlcrii ol theii cattle, with pumpkins and Indian 
corn. The Pmngii.iy u a, oi matte, since the piohibitiou of Dr. 
Franeia, is bevoud tluu ability to pm chase, being quite as dear 
as teas fioin China in Kuglaiul; but smoking tobacco is universal. 
The spint of gambling is equally so. The lower oideis sqiend 
whole days in raids, due, tin owing of sticks, &c., and the fruit- 
women at the conic is of the streets aie gent i ally suiiouiidcd by 
gainblcis betting whethei the inside of a water -melon be red or 
white. 

Mr. Caldelctigh visited Lima, the capital of Peru. Here also 
the frequency of caitlujiiakrs has led to the precaution of con- 
fining the height of the houses generally to one story. Much as 
this city has siifTried by the i evolution, it still exhibits many traits 
of grandeui. The calliedial, which occupies one side of tlie 
great square, is a noble* pile of building. The i idles which have 
been lav islicd on its ink lior, ‘ aie scarcely to be ci edited/ says 
our author, * any where but in a city which once paved a street 
with ingots of silvei, to do honour to a new viceroy/ lie says, 
that three weeks before his visit a ton and a half of silver had been 
taken from the* vaiious chinches, without being missed, to meet 
the emergencies of the state*. Monasteries and convents are very 
numerous; thclattei, for women alone, amounting to fourteen ; 
and there are besides several cv/v/v de etercicio , wherein ladies, 
retiring from their families, shut themselves up for tw»o or three 
weeks at a time, to submit themselves to a stricter discipline than 
that which they obseive at home. The ladies, howevei , have so 
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many good qualities in the eyes of our author, that one would sup- 
pose stidi voluntary severity quite unnecessary ; notwithstanding 
their elastic silk petticoats, * showing the contour of the person/ 
and so contracted at the ancles * as scarcely to allow the wearer 
to step over the little sti earns w hich run dovv 11 the streets/ and, not- 
withstanding the custom of going tapadax, or in disguise, which lias 
by repeated edicts been abolished in Old Spain, on account of its 
* creating scandal and flagrant irregularities.’ These kind, agree- 
able, beautiful, and cleanly ladies, who take the cold bath every- 
day, our readers will be shocked to hear, 1 smoke a little, and oc- 
casionally take snuff'/ even in the theatre. 

The whole population of Peru is stated at 1,400,000 souls, of 
which 800,000 arc Indians ; that of Lima, at about 70,000, of 
which 25,000 are Spaniards, 2,500 monks, nuns, and secular 
clergy, 15,000 free muhittocs, 15,000 slaves, and 1 2,000 mestizos 
and Indians. The liegioes are chiefly employed in the cultivation 
of sugar, coffee, and cocoa; the Indians aie generally the miners. 
We are assured, and if true it is a singular fart, that in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lima no lain lias fallen fm f’oui teen yeats, yet the 
poor sandy soil, within twelve degiees of the equator, 4 pioduces 
some of the finest fruits Wild heaviest ciops to be met with in any 
quarter of the globe/ This singular degree of fertility is at- 
tempted to be explained by the almost continual damp fogs and 
mists that prevail for the gi eater pail of tin* ycai. Among the 
excellent fruits the c/iirimot/a , a specie-* of amioua, is the most 
esteemed, of which the following description icminrls us very 
much of the niaiigostau, (a species of garc/u/a,) which is perhaps 
the most elegant, delicate, and agreeable fiuit that the earth pro- 
duces. 

+ 

* The flavour is not easily described, but the suffrages of all persons 
are united in its favour ■, it resembles the custard-applc more than any 
fruit I am acquainted with, but it is very far superior to it. Some per- 
sons have compared it to the small white tartlets which are seen in our 
best confectioners’ shops : it contains, in short, that happy mixture of 
sweetness and acidity with delightful scent which forms after all the per- 
fection of fruits ; it may he eaten to excess without being in the least 
noxious, excepting when the stomach is weak, in which case. Dr. Unanuc 
says, it must be abstained from.' — vol. ii. pp. 83, 84. 

On reluming to Valparaiso, some immense condors were seen, 
and one of these carnivorous birds was brought to England; he 
darted upon a large albatross which had been caught, and run- 
ning his beak into his eye, ate him up, bones, feathers, and all, 
to the very claws. These pow erful birds seize and carry up young 
lambs, kids, and even children. 

Mr. Caldcleugh recrossed the Coidilleras at the end of May, 

from 
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from St. Jago, by tlie pass of (Jspallata, the onlv oue that can 
bo crossed in the winter months, along which O’fliggins ordered 
several brick huts to be built for the accommodation of passen- 
gers. The journey was effected in nine days to Mendoza, 
without any other accident than the loss of a mule, by rolling 
down a precipice. At Mendo/a he learned that the Indians were 
committing ravages along the Pampas. He therefore proceeded 
northeily by la punt a tie San J.uis to Cordova. His account of 
the inhabitants along this eastern base of the Andes is interesting 
from the state of simplicity in which they live. The rum or rector 
of the Morro de San Jose invited him to supper, which was ex- 
cellent, and served by two pretty children ; the house, a hovel of 
one room, with an earthen floor, the loof of grass, the door a hide; 
within was a hide bedstead, two stools, and a table, which, having 
lost two of its legs, was supported against the wall; a small cop- 
per pan, a drinking horn, and a missal, completed the catalogue 
of the # furniture. Contented and happy in the loie borne to him 
by his parishioners, lie had no wants that they were not ready to 
supply ; one old woman brought water and boiled it for his matte, 
one dressed his diniiei,and another Ins supper; the best pieces of 
meat, the choicest grain and fruits w ere*selected for him, and the 
muleteers with the caravans left him a little veiba, wine and 
brand) . 

Cordova is a well-built town, with about 1 4, 000 inhabitants; 
but it has suffered much from the revolution; its trade destroyed, 
tlie country around plundered liv the Indians, and the university, 
once so flourishing, now scared \ deserving the name of such an 
establishment. Of their flocks and herds, their lands and houses, 
there scarce!) now remain enough to preserve their buildings from 
the common dilapidations of time. The chinches, all built under 
the eye of the Jesuits, are of excellent taste ; but that attached to 
the university is said to be maguificent. In the apartments of 
the college were mouldeiing away various philosophical instru- 
ments; in one there had been a printing press, which, after a long 
concealment, was dragged into misuse at Buenos Ayres, and em- 
plo)ed in publishing political squabbles by the parties which suc- 
cessively obtained the upper hand. 

But these times, it is hoped, have nearly passed away, and a 
brighter daw r n is opening upvn the various inhabitants of this 
quarter of the globe. It w r as to be expected that the change they 
have undergone could only be accomplished at the expense of much 
bloodshed and misery — the result of conflicting opinions', of clash- 
ing interests and aucieut attachments. Time and misfortune, how- 
ever, have smoothed dow n the rancour and asperity of party-spirit, 
and almost all classes begin to feel the benefits arising front* free 
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and unfettered commerce, and a system of equal justice im- 
partially administered. It may require time to shake oil' the in- 
veterate habits of indolence invariably induced by a slave popula- 
tion, and to make the free inhabitants industrious and active ; a 
change, however, which cannot fail of being accelerated by a com- 
mercial intercourse w ith Great Biitaiu, and the influx and example 
of British settlers in the several states of the South Americau 
continent. 


Art. VI . — The Library Companion; or , the Young Man's Guide, 
and the Old Man's Comfort , in the Choice of a Lihran/. By 
the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, F.R.S., A.S. London. 18 ‘ii. 
]\TIi. Dibdin has now been for many yeais employed in com- 
posing and compiling some of the most expensive, thickest, 
largest and heaviest octavos which have ever issued from the 
press. The volume which is now befoie us, not the last we pre- 
sume, is certainly not the least of the Dibdin family. The 
4 Bibliotheca Spenceriaua’ beats in bicadth — the ‘ Bibliographical 
Decameron’ and * Bibliographical Tom’ in height, or, as he 
would say, in* tallness, —^but, tor thickness and specific giavity, 
the intellectual, as well as material, pound weight, we will bat* 
* the Library Companion’ against any of them. 

Iu all bis long, many and weighty labours, Mr. Dibdin seems 
to have had but one object in view, and that ncitht r a very good- 
natured nor in him a very gracious one : his ambition has been 
to raise a laugh at the expense of a very innocent, but not very 
wise, body of men, — the collectors of scaice and black-letter 
books. In this object, by the aid of Swift’s ligiuc of spicch, lie 
has undoubtedly been successful ; under tin* masque of a more 
than common zeal in their pm suit, and of affectionate regard for 
their persons, he has besiovvtd much complimentary sarcasm 
upon the one, and placed the other with great gravity iu ex- 
ceedingly ludicrous situations. 

Yet it is a dangerous thing to possess talents for ridicule so 
extraoidiiiary as Mr. Dibdin’*; for they seldom come accompa- 
nied with a pioportionublc share of discretion. For ourselves 
we will honestly confess that we have sometimes felt more pained 
than amused by the exhibition which he has been pleased to make 
of persons high in honour aud estate, whose single harmless folly 
might bettei have been spaied than exposed. VVe are at a loss 
to conceive any adequate motive for such unielcuting persecu- 
tion; the Itoxlmighers, or Bibliophilists, as Mi. Dibdin has in- 
humanly nicknamed them, arc a simple sect; tlicic is something 
very'ifBughable in the system of buying unreadable' books at im- 
mense 
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menso prices, of destroying copies for the sake of making u 
scarcity, and of setting a higher value on ail edition on account 
of some important enor or omission, or some ridiculous particu- 
larity in it. Wc feel all this as strongly as Mr. Dihdin can de- 
sire we should ; but we know also that the sect, if rather less 
enlightened, is certainly not more numerous than Johanna South- 
cote’s; the sane part of the community can never take the infec- 
tion, and there must be an inherent susceptibility in those who 
have taken it, which makes their icstorutioii hopeless, lie 
should recollect, too, that the best joke may be pel severed in too 
long; and wc happen to know that, while some are inclined to 
question his motive, and some are beginning to be tired of his 
humour, others, very simple personages to be sure, actually have 
mistaken bis serious tone ioi downright earnest; and that the 
more excusably, because to pci feet the illusion of his style, he 
has not snitplcd to enter himself he foie the mast, in the same 
goodly 4 Shippe of Foules.’ 

One or two extracts from Mr. Dibriin’s works will explain the 
objections which we have made to the manner and object of his 
persevering ridicule. Our rcudcis, we suppose, have all heard 
of the sale of the late Duke of Box burgh’s lloccaccio, a volume 
of very ordinary appeal mice, the only meiit of which was its 
rarity: the following is the account of it in the Bibliographical 
Decameron : — 

4 I have a perfect recollection of this notorious volume while in the 
binary of the late Duke. It had a faded yellow morocco binding, and 
w p us a sound rather tliau a tine copy. The expectations formed of the 
probable price for width it would he sold were excessive; yet not so ex- 
cessive as the price itself turned out to he. 'Die marked champions for 
the contest were pretty well known before hand to be the Earl Spencer, 
the Marquis of Blandfnrd (now Duke of Marlborough), and the Duke 
of Devonshire. Such a rencontre, such a 44 shock ol fight," naturally 
begot uncommon curiosity. My friends, Sir Egcrton Brydges, Mr. 
Lang, and Mr. G. H. E reeling, did me the kindness to breakfast with 
me on the morning of the sale; and, upon the couriusiou of the repast. 
Sir Egertou's carriage conveyed us from Kensington to St. James's 
Square. 

“ The morning lowered. 

And heavily with clouds came on the day. 

Big with the fate of and ” 

In fact, the rain fell in torrents as we alighted from the carriage, anil 
rushed with a sort of impetuosity to gain seats to view the contest. Tlio 
room was crowded to excess ; and a sudden darkness which came across* 
gave rather an additional interest to the scene. At length the moment 
of sale arrived. Mr. Evans prefaced the putting up of the article by an 
appropriate oration, in which he expatiated on its excessive rarity, aiul 
concluded by informing the company of the regret, and even 44 anguish 
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of heart/* expressed by Mr. Van Tract that such a treasure was nut 21 ( that 
time to be found in the imperial collection at Paris. However, it should 
seem, Buonaparte's agent was present. Silence followed the address of 
Mr. Evans. On his right hand, leaning against the wall* stood Earl 
Spencer : a little lower down, and standing at right angles with his lord- 
ship, appeared the Marquis, of Blundtord. The Duke, 1 believe, was not 
then present ; but my Lord Althorp stood a little backward to the right of 
his father, Earl Spencer, Such w as " the ground taken up'* by the adverse 
hosts. The honour of firing the first shot was due to a gentleman of 
Shropshire, unused to tlii&» species of warfare, and who seemed to reroil 
from the reverberation of the report himself had made! “ One hun- 
dred guineas/ 1 he exclaimed. Again a pause ensued ; but anon the 
biddings rose rapidly to live hundred guineas. 1 Iithcrto, however, it was 
evident that the firing was but masked and desultory. At length all 
random shots ceased ; and the champions stood gallantly up to each 
other, resolving not to flinch from a trial of their respective strengths. 
A “ thousand guintas' were hid by the F.ail Spencer — to which the Mai- 
qnis added “ ten." You might have heard a pin drop. All eyes vveic 
turned — all breathing well nigh stopped — every sword was put home 
within its scabbard — and not a piece of steel was seen to move or to 
glitter save that which each of tlioe champions brandished in his 
valorous hand. See, see ! — they parry, they lunge, they hit : yet their 
strength is undiminisbed, and no thought of yielding is entertained by 
either. “ Two thousand pounds' are ottered by the Marquis. — Then it 
was that Earl Spencer, as a prudent general, began to think of an use- 
less effusion of blood and expenditure of ammunition, seeing that his ad- 
versary was as resolute and “ flesh” as at the onset. For a quarter of a 
minute lie paused : when my Lord Althorp advanced one step forward, 
as if to supply his father with another spear for the purpose of renewing 
the contest. His countenance w’as marked with a fixed determination 
to gain the prize — if prudence, in its most commanding form, and with 
a form of unusual intensity of expression, had not bade him desist. The 
father and son for a time converse apart, and the biddings are resumed. 
“ Two thousand two hundred and fifty pounds /’ said Lord Spencer ! The 
spectators are now absolutely electrified. The Marquis quietly adds his 
usual “ ten" and there is an end of the contest ! Mr. Evans, ere his 
hammer fell, made a due pause ; and indeed, as if by something preter- 
natural, the ebony instrument itself seemed to he charmed or suspended 
" in mid air.” However, at length, down dropt the hammer.' 

Mr. Dibdin, immediately after this special passage, proceeds 
to give a most laughable account of the * Hoxburglie Club/ of 
which he has not hesitated to ‘ write himself down* Vice-Presi- 
dent, taking thereupon equal liberty with many noble and learned 
personages whom lie enrolls as mcmbeis of this worshipful society, 
lie tells us that the brethren arc obliged, by the rule of their 
order, to reprint each some old book by turns — of which, we un- 
derstand, only a sufficient number of copies may be struck off to 
afford one for each of the initiated. The choice which he states 

them 
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them thus far to have made is really worthy of the institution ! 
Out of six reprints, four are as follows : — * Dolarncy’s Primrose’ ! 
' Mews from Scotland, declaring the damnable Life of Doctor 
Finn, a notable Sorcerer’ ! — ' The thiee first Books of Ovid de 
Tristibus, translated into English melie by Thomas Church- 
yardc’! — Caltlia Poetaium, or the Bumble Bee, composed by 
Thomas Cutvvode, Km].’! And among the ti ensures with which 
‘ the club are promised to he gialilicd,’ are some scarcely less 
valuable productions, such as Cocke Lore! Is Bote, the Gluttons 
Feaver, and Mery Gestes of the Wydow Kdytli. 

Next comes an anecdote of a club-dinner, at which a worthy 
Bibliomaniac substituted a copy of a tiumpery little tract, which 
he had privately icpriuled, for the roll in every member’s napkin 
at the table! a conceit which seems to have had vast success — 

* For gentle dulness ever loves a joke!' 

We have no doubt blit that nil this is intended for excellent 
quizzing — if the facts, liowevei, be true, why does Mr. Dibdin 
drag them fiom their piopcr ohsemity? \\Tiv may not the 
' Boxburglie Club* hold its meetings, indulge in its little black- 
letter jokes, and perpetrate its innocent follies, unheard of and 
unheeded f — For the sake of many of the respected names which 
lie prints at fid! length, and we mav be sure without permission, 
wc i call v wish he had had tins consideration. 

We have another but less nintciial qtn.rrcl with Mr. Dibdin 
for the manner in which lie blazons these follies to the w'orld. 
Wc are not now alluding to his style, which is pictty equally com- 
pounded of the slang of the pnnliiig-oflice, of travestied quota- 
tions, and serious bombast; we speak of the enormous costliness 
of publications so utterly valueless in themselves. There really 
should be some pioporlion between the woith of a book and its 
price; and it is, at gll events, quite unworthy of a scholar and a 
gentleman to lend himself to a foolish rage for expensive books, 
and to make gain not by the honourable exercise of his own 
talents, but by pressing into his service the printer and engraver, 
with all the meietiicious adornments of yignettes, cul-dc-lampes, 
devices, gold letters, illuminations, and id genus oimie. In these 
things, if this he the literary reputation, which Mr. Dibdin affects, 
we admit that his books are surpassed by no man’s. Weremein- 
ber to have seen a manuscript letter of Lord Chesterfield’s written 
on paper with a flowered border — in allusion to which, he pro- 
poses that such ornaments should be received in lieu of wit or 
other merit — and that a scale should be established by which the 
quantity of ornament on the paper should be increased in propor- 
tion to the stupidity of the letter. It is possible that Mr. Dibdin 

may 
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may* have heard of this plan ; it is certain that it may be applied 
with great truth to his own case. 

It is time, however, to say a few words upon the volume 
before iis. ‘ The Library Companion/ Mr. Dihdin also deno- 
minates * The Young Man’s Guide, avid the Old Man’s Comfort, 
in the Choice of a Library.’ There is much ill a title, and we 
have no doubt that this was chosen after due consideration, 
though we profess ourselves unable to comprehend the sense of 
an old man’s comfort in the choice of a library. In his preface 
the title is expanded, and the author modestly informs us, that — 

* To the well read young man, be he enthusiastic in the cause or well 
versed in the mysteries of bibliomania or not ; and to the old of xv/tulncr 
denomination , it maybe fairly stated that the work before them is replete 
with curious aud diversified intelligence; gleaned with unceasing indus- 
try, and embodied with no ordinary care. Indeed, he continues, with 
perfect confidence may it he stated, that no single volume in our lan- 
guage contains such a record ut so many rare, precious, and instructive 
volumes.' * 

This to be sure is to defy, 01 to invite criticism, according to 
the humour of the ciitic — foi our pails we are by no means pug- 
nacious, aud we confess that \\c dislike this book less than any 
former production of its authoi . In the lii st place it is less costly , 
less in book-making fashion — it contains also some useful, and 
some curious information, and with all the defects oi its execution 
it at least may furnish a hint to some moie competent person 
for a delightful and useful assistant in lilciaiy pui suits. The 
work opens with a synoptical table of subjects and authoi s — for 
example, under the head of Divinity we have the following sub- 
jects — Bibles subdivided into Polyglot, Latin, Geiinan, Italian, 
Ilebievv, Greek, French, Euulish ; Testaments; Prayei Hooks; 
Fathers and Commentators, Gicck and Latin; Old English Di- 
vines; late English Divines; Old Sei moils, Modem iximons; 
Nummary of Foreigu Divines; Ecclesiastical History— l;ieucli, 
Italian, English ; Manuals of Devotion. Under each of these 
beads are lauged a number of authoi s, aud in the w'oik itself a 
character of each is attempted to be given, together with an ac- 
count of the different editions, and a recommendation of those 
which Mr. Dibdiu esteems the most valuable. 

We have no fault to find with this plan — we wish we could say 
as much for its execution. In such a work perhaps faults of 
Mylc are of minor impoitance, yet Mr. Dibditi’s are such as in- 
dicate the character of his mind, and detiacl fiom our confidence 
ju his accuracy. There is the same false glitter as in all his 
•former works, the same bad jokes, the same ulfcclcd collocation 
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of his words, and the same elaborate and weighty kind of flip- 
pane). We take an extract at random ; itls the opening passage 
of the chapter on Poetry : — 

' At length we reach “ Divine Poesy — but little more can be done 
than to aflord a glimpse, scarcely amounting to a Diorama view, of the 
principal rivers, streams, and streamlets, that rush or roll along the banks 
of tlie famous Parnassian Mountain . There are Paruossuses for all 
countries; and who, learned in our own lore, has not heard of, and 
longed for, a choice and delectable copy of England's Parnassus ? 
Doubtless, 1 shall treat more copiously of the indigenous Bards of this 
country, than of any others, lint, first and foremost, wc turn the eye, 
mid almost hend the knee, to the voidable and immortal Homer: — 
Father ot verse ! in holy fillets drest. 

His silver heard waves gently o’er liis breast. 

Popts Temple of Fame. 

‘ Father of beauty, of instruction, and of every heroic and tender senti- 
ment, too 1 * for, whue is then* an amiable and honourable feeling, which 
may not he found delineated in the Iliad and Odyssey?! Blit to busi- 
ness. 'Ihcrc once lived a nun -yet is this business? There once (I 
say) lived a medical gentleman, o( the name ol Douglas, who made a 
point of collecting c\eiy know n edition of Horace. To perfect this 
collection, lie toiled as assiduously as in visiting patients ; and yet be 
Wanted many a precious impression. If Dr. Douglas have J>cen long 
par rhn< (1 for this classical mama, what in iy not any mail be for that of 
collecting an Homeric Liiihiry ? I own, it were among the most ra- 
tional of all hook-manias -with the exception of that mentioned in a 
note, in a detain bibliographical production . . . not necessary to be here 
particularly specified 

Yet, ot the caily editions ot Ilonur, I will only notice the first of 
1488, piiuted ar Floicucc in two folio \ols. and still worth some sixty 
guineas, if in apcilcct and sound condition 1 shall bestride the si\- 
reenth and seventeenth centimes without tin mention of a single edition; 
and come at once to those of ('h nkt, Etmsfi, and lit ym — pnrticnlaily 
specified in the subjoined note. And yet shall the raiest and most 
splendid ot \ll editions he passed over in a soit of unseemly silence ? Is 
the ardent “ Young Man” to be kept in Vandal darkness respecting the 
existence of an imp-cssion which goes by the name of the Grmu/fc 
llomer , published in four small quartos, in 1800? And, much more, if 
lie wishes to purchase a laiu.ic taper <^opy, may lie not sit dow'n and 
make a calculation of its probable cost? Of Translations, I must be 
wholly silent ; tor there is no cud of them : but let it lie permitted vne 
just to say, that the most curious and r.uc is that published in modern 
(ireek, about two ceuturics ago.’ — p. (ill! — 017- 

This is Lite taste in which the whole hook is written — nothing 
is expressed simply in n work where any thing hut the simplest 
language is entirely out of place; if Mr. Dibdiu wishes to say 
that a bookseller lias many good editions of Milton, he tells us 
* of a delicious airay of Miltoiiic ti ensures;* if lie means to ic- 

couimciid 
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commend the purchase of a particular edition, the language is, 
* it ought to quit dfe shelves of booksellers much more fre- 
quently than it does and the important information of a large 
paper copy, bound in green moiocco, being to be found at Al- 
thorp, is conveyed ill the holiday term of ‘ its rejoicing the eye 9 
coated in green morocco/ \\ lien to this affectation we add, that 
every page in the volume is deformed bv the booksellers’ slang 
of a 4 sweetly-coated volume,’ a 4 prizablc \ ohmic/ a 4 tempting 
article,’ a * crack article/ a 4 glorious set/ a 4 membranaceous 
copy/ a 4 lovely copy/ a 4 tall cop\ / a 4 broad copy/ a 4 comely 
copy/ 4 pic-mc copies/ a 4 comfoi table price/ a 4 slim quarto/ 
4 spacious condition/ and a thousand other such expressions, we 
need not assure a sensible reader, looking for information in a 
book of reference, that lie must arm himself with all his patience 
and good humour to get quietly through fifty pages of the 
volume. 

Critics, however, as we are, we will confess that no faults in 
style have tried oiir patience so much as tin 1 miserable system of 
puffing, which disgraces this no less than all Mr. Dilxlin’s other 
publications. Knowing no more of him, or his station in life, 
than welearti from his title-page, we are yet pro\oked to see a 
member of his profession lower himself into a sort of walking 
puff for booksellers and book-collectors, engravers and auc- 
tioneers. Yet so it is — puffing oblique and direct, unmeasured, 
unceasing puffing, is more than am thins: else the characteristic 
of the volume. 

And now but a few words as to the matter, before we close 
these remarks. We had made out an immense list of omissions, 
not merely of individual works, but of whole departments. Mr. 
Dibdin, however, pleads guilty to main faults of this kind and 
attempts to extenuate their importance. Their iinpoitance must 
of course depeud upon their quantity and nature; and of these 
our readers will be able to judge when we tell them that in the 
head of Divinity alone, to which he has very properly, us he de- 
clares, paid the most attention, we recollected in a few moments 
the following among our country men, whom Mr. Dibdin does 
not deem worth recommending to his young or old readers ; the 
list, no doubt, might be easily swelled, but it is formidable enough 
already; — Horne, William Law, Magee, Wuterlanri, Butler, 
Leighton, Smallridge, Jewell. Without recapitulating names in 
jDther departments, wc will only add that there is not a single head 
in which authors are not omitted, not merely the authors of rare 
and curious books, but of sterling, standard works of every day’s 
occurrence, some of them the only authorities on the subjects on 
which they treat. 


But 
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But indeed Mr. Dibdiu’s insertions do not make us muck re* 
gict liis omissions. The head of Modern SeAons occupies in the 
A\hole about six pages; Clarke, Seed, South, Sherlock, Jortin, 
Porte us, Hoislev, Paley and Gisborne are selected and disposed 
of in a single sttitcuce; about four pages are de\oted to an ac- 
count of the theological principles of cei tain literary journals ; and 
the remainder of the chapter is an extract ptobably from some 
successful sermon of Mr. Dibdiu's own composition. This being 
the manner in which the English seiinoii wiiteis aie intioduced 
to the notice of the young and old man, they will not be surprized 
at the satisfactory fullness of the Suiumaiy of Foieign Divines, 
which immediately follows, and which we will present entire 
to our readers. 

4 In foreign schools of divinity the same great lights have appeared to 
check the fuiy of human rashness, and to show forth the cause of Chris- 
tian redemption. Who does not lo\e the amenity of Erasmus, and the 
philanthropy of Melauclitlion > caeli of whom in turn seemed to hold the 
scales of moderation and C hristiau charity, in order to prevent Luther 
and Eckius from engaging in more than a war of words/ — p. 89. 

It is pait of Mr. Dibdin’s piofcssed undei taking, and pioperly 
enough, to give some account of the works which he notices, as 
w'dl as of the editions. And in this part of his labour nothing can 
be more complete than his failure — his taste, the superficiality of 
his reading, and the common-place natuic of his observ ations, 
are really below ciiticism. Tor example, his Greek poetry 
(exclusive of the tragedians) is limited to Homer, Ilesiod, Theo- 
critus, Pindar, Anacieon, and Callimachus! He is pleased, in- 
deed, to say that if Valciius Flaccus be admitted into the Latin 
poets, Apollonius Iihodius, Bion, and Mosclius, ought to find a 
place among the Greek; (admit able leasoniug!) but for poor 
Aiistophanes, whom he entiiely omits, lie has not even lliis 
honourable reserve. This majkbe meie forgetfulness, not to be 
visited severely on any man; out what shall we think of the 
judgment passed upon Apollonius, fiom whom Virgil has con- 
fessedly bon owed sonic of the most beautiful parts of the 
/Eneid f 

Let us pass to the Latin poets ; 

4 Who may be,' says he, 4 safely divided into two classes. In the first 
appear Virgil, Lucretius, Ovid, Juvenal, Persius, Martial, and Horace; 
in the second, Lucan, Statius, Silius Italicus, Claudian, Catullus, Ti- 
bullus, Propertius, and Valerius Flaccus.’ 

Pupae! Viigil and Maitial on one iile, Silius and Catullus on 
another; wc seriously ask Mr. Dibdin, did he ever read a single 
line of Catullus, perhaps of all liomaii poets the sweetest, the 
simplest, the most idiomatic, and the most picturesque i This can 

only 
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only be matched by his ingenuity in placing Plato among the 
Uieek, and PlMltisiknd Terence among the Latin Philologist*. 

We frtd that with such specimens as these ill our way it would 
be a waste of time and paper to lengthen our remarks. A woik 
of this sort is intended to be useful to tljp ignorant — and the au- 
thority of the writer is e\ery tiling. If wc cannot depend on the 
accuracy of the statements, and the justice of the opinions it con- 
tains, it is worse than useless, it can only mislead, and had far better 
not have been wiitten. The manner of the volume, if we had 
never seen the authors foimcr works, would have made us doubt 
his judgment— an examination of the matter contiiuiH those 
doubts, and makes us suspect the accmacy of his research. Mr. 
Dibdin would lia\e lemleied a leal semce to the student if he 
had executed his plan as well us lie has conceived it; but exe- 
cuted as it is, it lias no advantage over theoidinaiv catalogues of 
book&ellcts except foi those who delight ni Hiding anecdotes of 
unimportant men, in bad jokes, and veiv common-place or very 
unsound criticism. 


Aut. VII. — The Present State <>f I In a la ml m icgaid to Agriml- 
tuie, Trade, and Twain e ; n it h a Cotnpaiisun of the l*t aspects of 
England and Dame. By Jom pli Lowi, Ksq. 18 ( 212 . 

"IT is beneiicial to the public, as it is to individuals, to take a 
review from time to time of tlu state of its ullaiis, and to 
examine with scmpnlous and patient attention if its geueial in- 
terests are prospering or dec lining. On behalf of the British 
Lmpiic the piesent peiiod appeals peculiailv calculated for such 
an inquiry. We are in a state of peace with all the sunouiidiug 
nations abroad, and we enjov amoie than common degree of tran- 
quillity among 0111 selves at hoinq^ Time has scarcely ever been 
a time when eveiy bianch of iudustiy lias been so generally pios- 
perous, or when the peisons engaged in them have with such few 
exceptions been so full) < mployed. In almost every past period 
complaints have been made with greatei 01 less reason and with 
greater or less vehemence, either by the agricultuial, the com- 
mercial, the manufactuiing, 01 the shippiug iuteiest, of actual 
suffering, or of disappointed expectations. At preseut, if none of 
the great interests oi the community arc elevated with prospects 
of extravagant gains, none of them aie suffering under severe* pri- 
vations; it none aie indulging highly agitating hopes, none are 
feeling the more agitating distress arising from the dissipation of 
such hopes. We seem uow to be enjoying that steady biU geutle 
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breeze which conveys the ship to her destined port with more se- 
curity and more certainty than when she * impelled by violent 
even though favourable gales. 

The work of M r. Lowe has die merit of extracting diligently 
and arranging clearly from the authentic documents laid before 
parliament, a statement of the actual condition of the kingdom. 
When it was fiist published, a temporary depression in the price 
of agricultural produce existed, which he 1ms mistaken for a per- 
manent fall. Ill consequence of this enor, he has been induced 
to estimate much too lowly the value of the property annually 
created in this island. 1 1 pon this gi < >m id we sometimes differ from 
his conclusions; but we still eonsidei his book as a valuable ad- 
dition to the general stork of lnfoiinuliou oil its interesting subject, 
and especially so because it compi esses into ail accessible and, 
intelligible hum many pailiculais of importance which must 
otherwise have been sought for with gicat labour and patience in 
voluminous puritan irulnrv | tape is bv the comparatively few who 
i an obtain access to those collections. The vit vv, however, which 
lie thus pusettts of tin jm <nt state of out affairs would have 
been rend e ml mote complite and sail'd acton, if his pictuie had 
included some comparative statement of the condition of the 
kingdom in foimcr periods, by which the fact and the rate of our 
progress might both have been asciitaiued with more accuracy. 
It is this deficiency which we intend upon the piesent occasion to 
attempt to supplv ; and as we lieccssaidv must trespass on the pa- 
tience of our leaders at some length, we shall confine ourselves to 
facts, rather than indulge in thrones, and commence our statement 
with^pt further intioductiou or apologv. 

The most impoitaiit. and one ol the most extensive of all 
branches of national industry is agiieultme. Whilst it affords 
the chief means of subsistence to all, it finds employment for a 
greater number of pci sons than any other occupation. It is, how- 
ever, front its natuic, less susceptible; of rapid improvement than 
any other pursuit. From the earliest ages the attention of man- 
kind lute been applied to it, and yet it i#, even at present, little 
more than a mere accumulation of facts, from w'hich scarcely the 
outlines of a theory have been formed ; all the detail and arrange- 
ment of the interior parts must be filled up in practice by each in- 
dividual engaged in the occupation. 

The great principle, by the application of which the wealth and 
comfort of mankiud have been advanced, is the division of labour. 
But as the labours of agriculture are not simultaneous, this prin- 
ciple is capable of application to them only in a very limited de- 
gree. We have indeed arrived at dividing the grazier from the 
dairy-man, and both from the grower of com ; but in the actual 
you \xmi- no. lxiii. h cultivation, 
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cultivation of the soil, ami in the various manual , occupations ot 
a "farm, the division of labour has rarely been attempted to any 
considerable extent. The same hand which at one season uses 
the reaping-hook or the scythe, must at another wield the flail, or 
exercise the spade or the hoe ; hence, none acquire that very su- 
perior degree of expertness which might be obtaiued by constant 
adherence to the same description of operations. 

The use of various kinds of machinery to abridge labour, espe- 
cially since the importance of its division has been universally 
felt, has been cf incalculable value in all the blanches of manu- 
facturing industry; hut those mechanical improvements have been 
b|it little applied, and seem little applicable to the business of fann- 
ing; the most impoitaut of those, which have been tiicd, the 
threshing mills, will scaicely repay the expense of their construc- 
tion, unless they can be worked by water-power; drill ploughs 
and sowing machines lia\u liitheito bet n used to a very limited ex- 
tent, and in many districts of the kingdom aie wholly unknown in 
practice. The winnow ing machine, indeed, forms an exception 
to the general rule, for by peiimuiiiig its woik in all states of the 
weather in our variable climate, it has foiccd itself into almost uni- 
versal adoption; but this may be coihuU red with more propiiety 
as a coutiivauce against the inconvenient unceilainty of our cli- 
mate than as calculated to abridge the extent, or incieasc the pro- 
ductiveness of human labour. 

The great body of agi icullui ists aie fai fioni being migratoiy, 
and are hence less open to the influence of inipiovcmcnt than any 
other class of the community. They aie indeed singularly averse 
to innovations, and view every change that is suggested .with 
alarm or with contempt. This was manifested in England on 
the introduction of the tuinip liusLandiy, about fifty or sixty 
years ago; at a much later peiiod, on the iiist cultivation of the 
ruta-baga, or Swedish tuinip; and is still expel ienced wherever 
the inangel-vvuiztl is first attempted to be mised. The same 
spirit prevails amongst our agricultural labourers, and makes it 
very difficult to assist their operations by any alteration of their 
old habits, or improvement in their implements of work. Thus 
the Hainault short scythe and crook enable the workmen habitu- 
ated to its use to reap nearly three times as much wheat in a day 
as can be done with our English icapiug-hook, and Sir George 
Bose at his own expense brought over some Flemish reapers to 
instruct our workmen in the use of them. The effort was of uo 
av$il, and we believe the practice, so far from spreading, is not 
now followed even on the .spot where the attempt was made* 

Although, however, from its nature, the pace of agriculture is 
necessarily slow, yet in England we have advanced at a rate which 

may 
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may be denominated rapid when it is compared with that of our 
neighbours. We need not go back to the* fourteenth century to 
assist our inquiry into the progress we have made in this branch of 
indnntiy. It may not, however, be amiss to remark, that the 
author of Fleta, who wrote in the reign of Edward I., says, « that 
if land yielded only three times the seed sown, the farmer would 
be a loser, unless corn should sell dear/ It appears by the same 
work that die usual quantity of seed was two bushels to the acre. 
Sir John Cullmii gives an account of a farm in Norfolk in 1390, 
by which it appears that the produce per acre was, wheat six 
bushels, barley twelve bushels, and oats live bushels ; that must, 
however, have been an unproductive year, as the same writer esti- 
mates die usual produce of com at t\\cl\c bushels the acre. It is 
not, howe\or, so much in the knowledge of the growth of corn as 
in die cultivation of other vegetables and in the rearing of domestic 
animals that our improvements upon our ancestors are to be traced. 
Gardens appear to have been formed in England in the early part 
of the fifteenth century, but during die civil wars between die 
houses of York and Lancaster were almost totally destroyed. 
They were first introduced chiefly on the eastern shores of the 
kingdofii from the neighbouring country of Flanders, arid were 
insufficient for the* entire supplv even of the few wealthy inhabi- 
tants who possessed them. According to Evelyn, common cab- 
bage was first inti od need from the Netherlands, in 1539; though 
it had made but little progress in 1 56‘2, when Bullein, in his 
‘ Hook of Simples/ sa)s, that cabbage f is good to make pottage 
withall, and is a profitable herbe in a commonwealth, which the 
Flemmings sell deere, but vie have it growing in our ovvne gar- 
dens, if we w'old prefer our own commodity ; for there be great 
plenty growing betvveene Aldbrought and Horthforde, in Suffolk?, 
upon the sea-shore/ • 

Harllib, the friend of Milton, pensioned by Cromwell for his 
ngricultuial writings, says, that old men in his days remembered 
the first gardeners that came over to Surry, and sold turnips, 
carrots, parsnips, carlv peas, and rapo, which were then great 
rarities, being imported fiom Holland. Cherries and hops were 
first planted, he savs, in the reign of Henry the Eighth; arti- 
chokes and currants made their appearance in the time of Eliza- 
beth; but even at the end of this latter period we liad cherries 
from Flanders, onions, saffron, and liquorice from Spain, and hops 
from die Low Countries. Potatoes, which were first known in 
these islands about the year 1586, continued for nearly a century 
to be cultivated in gardens as a curious exotic and furnished a 
luxury only for the tables of the richest persons in the kingdom* 
It appears in a manuscript account of the household expenses of 
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Queen Aane, wife of Junes the First, ttfat the price of potatoes 
wits then one shilling the pound. 

In tracing the earlier history of agriculture it is interesting to 
remark how much its progress was advanced by the incipient com- 
merce and manufactures of the time. Flanders had taken the lead 
equally in commerce and in agriculture; the former had increased 
the number of consumers, with the ability to indulge in many gra- 
tifications to which their ancestors were straugcrs ; and this created 
a stimulus which caused a rapid advancement of the latter. The 
same process may be remarked with the Euglish, who received from 
the Flemings the first rudiments of commerce aud manufactures, 
and by them ail impulse which gave hiitli to the introduction of 
new objects and new methods of agriculture. This impulse has 
continued, and produced the same effect continuall) extending and 
accelerating up to the piescnt moment. In the most remote of 
the periods to which we have refei red theie w as scarcely any middle 
class in society. The laud was appoi tinned among gieutp«oprie 
tors, and was cultivated by dependants of various ranks for their 
benefit. As there were few inhabitants of towns, there were few 
purchasers of the productions of agriculture, and the surplus in 
years <rf abundance w'as wasted in feudal p infusion; whilst on the 
other hand, whenever deficient veais occurred, and in that rude 
state of culture they were necessarily not uncommon, all the se- 
verity of scarcity, if not of absolute famine, was endured, and was 
usually followed by disease and a diminished population. The few 
country towns depended on some neighbouring baron, who granted 
to the burgesses the use of the laud on which it was built, as well 
as that around it, on condition of being supplied with clothing, 
with aims, or with some few specified luxuries. It was by gradual 
steps that a tenantry aiose ; first from agreements with proprietors 
to pa]* a certain jwrtion of the produce ; next by a species of 
partnership between the owner and the cultivator; and at length 
as commerce', by increasing general wealth and population, pro- 
duced a number of persons who could pay in money for the fruits 
of agricitltuie, the occupiers were enabled to enter into contracts 
for the payment of money rents to the proprietor, aud acquired 
in return an assured and determinate interest in the land. 

It appears that between the reign of Edward I. and that of 
Elizabeth, the culture, and of course the produce, of the land had 
been much improved, as Harrison in his Description of Britain 
says. 

* The ycild of our come -ground is much after this rate following 
Throughout the land (if you please to make an estimat thereof by the 
am) in rneaite and indifferent yea rs, whereon each acre of rie or wheat 
well tilled and dressed, will yeild commonlie sixtecne or twentie bushels ; 
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an acre of bariie six and tbirtie bushels ; of oats and sucb like, four or 
five quarters ; which proportion is notwithstanding often abated towards 
the north* aa it is often times surmounted in the south.' 

At that period die customary acre was nearly one-fourth larger 
than our present statute aero; but, on the other hand, the bushel 
was at least of nine gallons instead of eight, as at this time. The 
return of produce here given is stated to lie from land well tilled 
and dressed, or, as we now term it, manured; and as the popula- 
tion at that period did not probably exceed .5 ,( XX), OOO, it is natural 
to conclude, that only the land best calculated for the growth of 
com mould be appropriated to that purpose. As agriculture had 
thus advanced, and the land yielded a greater rate per acre, fewer 
hands became necessary for tillage, and the portion of land in 
pasture was increased as fast as the consumers increased who 
could afford to buy meat. This is a change indicated by several 
laws in the statute book, which were made to prevent the in- 
crease of pasture farming, with a view to continue employment 
to the labourers, who had then but few other occupations by which 
they could gain subsistence. 

Without, however, tracing step b} step the gradations by which 
agriculture has been improved, for which purpose there are but 
few authentic documents, the result will show with sufficient 
accuracy what the progress has actually been. During the last 
four or five years this country has been wholly subsisted on com 
of home growth; and for the last seventy years, though some 
crops have been very deficient, the whole supply from foreign qid 
has been very insignificant. From the year 1754 to the close of 
1824, the whole of the foreign w heat imported, after deducting 
what has been exported, has amounted to 15,l{jo,004 quarters, 
or 217,071 quarters and a fraction per year. As the average of 
the population of Great Hritain during the period in question 
was upwards of 10,0(X),0(X), having gradually risen from eight to 
fifteen millions, the whole quantity furnished from extrinsic 
sources, allow ing one tguarter a year to each individual , would not 
be more than thirteen days supply in each year. If the impor- 
tations of the five years, 1 800, 1 80 1, 1 810; 181 7 and 1818, which 
followed harvests of most extraordinary deficiency, be left out of 
the calculation, it w ill appear-lhat on the average of the other 
sixtv-five years we have nol received more than between eight and 
nine days supply in each year. It is thus clear that whilst» in 
the period in question, the number of mouths to be filled has in- 
creased from eight to fifteen millions, the supply of corn from our 
own soil has kept nearly au equal pace with it; and of late yeprs, 
though probably that may have been owing to occasional exube- 
rant harvests, it has gone somewhat beyond it.- 

i. 
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r There are not wanting (arsons who look back with regret to 
the ten years which ended in 1 764 as to those of prosperity to 
agricultural property* They think that because during those years 
the quantity of com exported was treater than was imported, the 
farmers of that day must have enjoyed more prosperous times than 
their successors have since done, when the importation has ex- 
ceeded the exportation. Wc would wish such persous to consider 
what effect, under any circumstances, the exportation or importa- 
tion of so small a portion as one forty-fifth part of the supply of 
the country could have on the general prosperity of the growers. 
The average exportation above the importation in the ten years 
from 1754 to 1764 was only 238,378 quarters of wheat, and 
250,075 quarters of barley, and even this small portion could not 
have been exported unless the prices had been lower here than 
in the countries to which it was convened, and thus, though the 
amall quantity might not produce any perceptible effect, yet it is 
sufficient evidence to show the depression of the agricultural in- 
terest. It appears from the Windsor account of prices, that in 
the ten years from 1754 to 1761, though two years of seal city had 
occurred, the average price of wheat was 4s. the W inchester 
bushel; and that during the succeeding ten yeais, when importa- 
tion was allowed, the average price of the same quantity was (is. 4 tf. 
Domestic consumers must obviously be the most profitable for 
the landed proprietors; and whatever increases the number of in- 
habitants, and the general power of purchase and consumption, 
must confer the greatest benefit on their property and labours. As 
commerce and manufactures increase the wealth of the commu- 
nity, so will the demand for the more valuuble productions of agri- 
culture increase with them. Those accustomed to subsist oil bar- 
ley or oats will become consumers of wheat; those whose diet was 
chiefly bread will advance to beef and mutton; those who at one 
time could afford only beef and mutton will be enabled to indulge 
in the delicacies of more expensive kinds of food. Every step made 
by the community in this direction must increase the value of land 
and its productions ; while the land-owners and occupiers in re- 
turn become able to indulge in the luxuries introduced by com- 
merce and effectually to repay the benefits which they have de- 
rived from its demand. The process here intimated has been 
regularly and, with short interruptions, gradually going on in 
every part of this island, in spite of the calamities induced by 
changes from peace to w r ar, and front war to peace, by which 
individuals, too many indeed in number, yet bearing but a small 
proportion to the whole of the community, were compelled for a 
time to descend in the scale of society, and had the power of in- 
dulging in their accustomed comforts somewhat diminished. 

A brancli 
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A branch of national industry which, from its extent and utility, 
merits observation, is that of building, whether for dwellings, for 
warehouses to deposit the commodities that are to Bupply the 
market, or for workshops in which such commodities are to be 
prepared. We have no data which will enable us to make any 
accurate calculation of the extent to which the two latter have been 
recently increased. The returns, under the population acts, of 
1801, 181 1 and 1821 give only the houses existing in the several 
years, anil the difference between one period and another conse- 
quently show's the incicusc of niunbeis only; but it does not 
show how main new houses have been erected in the place of old 
and decayed buildings; how many large and costly edifices have 
taken the place of inferior ones; nor how many comfortable 
dwellings of a smaller class have been completed for those who 
before lived in hovels, in garrets, and in cellars. It appears by the 
returns of 1801 that the number of inhabited houses in England 
and Wales was then 1,580,<)23: by the returns of 1821 they are 
shown to be 2,088, I5(>, being ail increase of 507,233, or nearly 
one-third of the number occupied at the first period, in the short 
space of twenty years. 

As the building of houses seems to be an unquestionable proof, 
of the increase of wealth, besides being one of those operations by 
W'hich wealth is most extensively created, and by a process the 
most easily demonstrable to our readers, we shall be excused if we 
enter into some detail on this part of our subject. 

Building is incontrovertible evidence of the previous accumu- 
lation of capital. Few' persons begin to build new houses till 
they have obtained the means both of building and afterwards of 
living in them, in eases in which this caunot be said with truth, 
the necessary capital must have been accumulated by the indivi- 
dual of whom the builder borrows, or by workmen who have ac- 
quired a fund to enable them to work upon credit. A house can 
no more be built without capital than without hands, and it is the 
same, for the purpose of the argument, whether the wealth has 
been amassed In one individual or the other. Building may be 
carried to an injurious extent, so that the persons who embark in 
it may lose a portion or even the whole of that w'hieh they invest 
in it, but in this respect it differs not from other branches of 
industry; and, as in them, the diminution or absence of profit will 
prevent the pursuit from being prosecuted to such ail extent as 
greatly to affect the general wealth. I the population presses on 
the dwellings, the occupiers will pay the more for the build- 
ings, and die builders will gain more by them. If the build- 
ings are redundant for the population, the builder will obtain less 
foi his work, and the occupier will have it the cheaper. In f ither 
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c#*e the erection of bouse is evidence of previous aymwditiaii 
ov wealth, and whether it is more beneficial to the builder, to the 
person who buys, or to the occupier who rents, is of no more 
consequence to the comm unitv, than the results of the outlay of 
any other poition of the capital of individuals. 

But the building of a house is not only proof of an accumula- 
tion, prevkmsly made, it is also a mode of positively increasing 
the wealth of the nation. The site of the building in the first place 
generally acquires an additional value from the circumstance of 
being chosen for that pm pose. The matei ials vv hicli constitute 
the several poitions of a house arc foi the most part of little value 
till the diffeieut descriptions of them are In ought into contact by 
human labour. The stone which was valueless in the quarry be- 
comes immediately valuable, when brought to the surface. A 
piolit out of it is gained in the opemtion, by the lahoitiers, of all 
that their wages exceed the cost of theii .subsistence; and even the 
providing theii subsistence, theii clothing, and household furni- 
ture, leases a piolit to the tiadesiiien who supply them. The 
master quart icr derives a piolit to the amount of the difference be- 
tween the wages he has paid and the pi ice for which he sells the 
stone. The stone must be com eyed to the place fixed on for the 
bouse by boats or waggon*, or by both. To take the first case 
only * a piofit is gained by the boat-lmilder upon a profit previously 
gained by the timhei-iuei chant, the savvy ei, the rope-maker, and 
all the others whose labours have assisted in constructing and fur- 
nishing the vessel. lie who navigates the vessel thus loaded with 
stone, gains a profit in piopoition to the cost of the vessel, and flip 
wages of the men who navigate, and the labour of the horses who 
draw it on die canal ; whilst those wages are expended to the profit 
of the several peisous who supply them with necessaries ; and the 
constructoi s of the canals or loads deiive a piofit, by their tolls, 
on the substances which aie earned on them. 

Before the crude substance can be* made of use, another must 
be prepared by a moie oppose process to cement the several 
pa|ts into a solid mass. Stone, lit for making lime, must, in a 
similar way, mid accompanied by similar piofits, each small, but 
widely diffused, be brought fioiu some other spot to a kiln where 
another substance, coal, equally of little or no value in the mine., 
must lie brought with similar profits to meet it. The building 
the walls creates a profit to the lahuureis of all their wages beyond 
the amount of their subsistence and die expense of Uieir tools; ou 
die former a profit is left in the hands of die several shopkeeper? 
who supply them; and on the latter a piofit is gained by the 
nfioer, die forger, the smith* and all the reunified variety of trades 
employed for these purposes. Besides these diffused profits, thp 
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ntesterHttbsoti gains something on the whole labour of the men, and 
on the cost of the materials which they work up. 

We have stated but the very simplest beginnings in the process 
of building a house; it is obvious that at every step the materials 
used become of more complicated origin, and are consequently 
productive ef profit in more numerous shapes and sub-divisions; 
the carpenter, the plumber, the painter, the glazier, the paper- 
hanger, the whitesmith, and others, are all to receive profit, and 
are all the centres as it were of oilier circles in which profit is dif- 
fused by the same process. We need not pursue the analysis* 
through all these stages; it is sufficient for our purpose, and we 
hope is made intelligible to our readers, that a large, probably the 
largest, poitiou of what is expended in building, is reproduced in 
such ail ad\antageous form as to increase vastly the general 
wealth of the community. 

If the number of houses increased faster than the population, 
though it would be a clear indication of the previous accumula- 
tion of the nccessan funds for building them, it would be a less 
decisi\e symptom of a continuation of improvement than » 
exhibited In the relative proportion which the increase of houses 
bears at present to that of inhabitants. It will be seen, by com- 
paring the tables of population for the years 1801 and 1821, 
that whilst the whole number of inhabitants of Great Britain 
has in the twenty years increased at the rate of thirty-one, the houses 
have increased only thirty per cent. London, including the out- 
parishes, contained in 1801, J 2 1 ,2*29 houses, and 864,845 inha- 
bitants; and in 18121, 104,68 J houses, and 1,(223,694 inhabitants; 
so that it would have required no less than twelve thousand ad- 
ditional houses to ha\ e brought the proportions between the num- 
ber of persons and of the houses to the same state at the end as 
at the beginning of the twenty jears. The greatest excess of 
houses o\er persons, however, is to be seen in some of the ma- 
nufacturing towns, where the increase of both has been the 
greatest; thus in Manchester the inhabitants have increased sixty- 
eight in the period before stated, and the houses only lifty-six per 
cent.; in Biiniingliani the inhabitants forty-nine, the houses forty- 
five per cent.; in Nottingham the inhabitants forty-eight, and the 
houses fortv. Leeds, Dcrbj, and Carlisle have preserved nearly 
the same proportions at both period". In (Bristol, Norwich, and 
Exeter, the inhabitants have increased faster than die houses, and 
nearly in the same degree as in London. 

It "is not easy to calculate what proportion the buildings con- 
structed for warehouses of different kinds, and for the reception of 
the costly machinery employed in manufactories, bear to those 
used as dwellings. We shall content ourselves with showing to 

what 
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amount the whole hive been increased, by exhibiting the 
number of bricks charged with duty at certain periods. This will 
be as accurate a criterion of the progress as can be adopted, as it 
is fair to presume that the propoition of stone to brick, in building, 
has varied, if at all, to the diminution of brick building, since the 
tax was first imposed on the latter article. 

The tax was laid on bricks in the year 1784; the gradual in- 
crease in their consumption may be seen by the following state- 
ment, viz. — 

Annual average charged with duty in the Brick*. 

years 1785, 1780, and 1787 / - . . 463, 405,6*28 

Annual average charged with dut\ in the 

years 1801, 1802, and 180.1 .* . . . 728,447,055 

Annual average charged with duty in the 

years 1811, 18112, and 181:1 .... 9:)4,(X)3,8:l<) 

Annual average charged witli dutv in the 

years 1821, 1822, and 1812:1 .' . . . 1 ,020/289, 1 83 

We come now to another branch in which national capital has 
been most beneficially employed: we mean the constitution of 
navigable canals, which were scarcely known sixty years ago. We 
have often heard this kind of operation com paled to lotteries, 
containing a few large prizes, with many blanks, and it is fre- 

r itly asserted, that the produce of the whole of the canals in 
kingdom does not amount to nearly the legal interest on the 
whole of the sums expended in forming them. XS e have been 
induced to take some pains to ascertain their productiveness, not 
because, if the assertions we refer to had been found correct, 
we should have doubted of the utility of the undertakings to the 
public, but because, on a subject of such magnitude, it is at 
all times desirable to obtain accurate knowledge. As these 
large concerns are for the most part under the management of 
corporate bodies, and the shares in them exposed to public sale, 
information sufficiently certain to be relied on may be acquired, 
which we have endeavoured to collect arrd digest. 

An analysis of the statements of eighty of these corporations 
will give the following result : — Twenty-three canal companies 
have expended, or calculate on expending, <£3,734,910, and have 
as yet made no dividends to the original subscribers. Fourteen 
others have expended £4,073,078, and now r pay in dividends 
£92,2 8 1 . Twenty-two have expended £2, 1 90, 000, and now pay 
in dividends £ 162,400. Eleven have expended £2,075,300, and 
now pay in dividends £216,024. The remaining ten companies 
have expended <£1,127,230, and pay in dividends, at the rate of 
jPflOand upwards per share, £3 1 1 ,554. The whole sum expended 
has been £ 13,205,1 17, and tjpe present dividends are £732,257, 

or 
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or about five and three-quarters per cent. cm the capital/ We have 
not, however, drawn the attention of our readers to this' source of 
public wealth so much with a vietv of representing the immediate 
profits drawn from it by the capitalists whb invest their money in 
these concerns, or to show the wealth created by the labour in the 
operation of constructing the canals, as to notice that created by 
the additional value comniuuicatcd to the various substances that 
lie in "the districts through which they pass. Iron in the mines, 
stone in the quarries, and even Hints, chalk and gravel, which 
were before of little or no value, are theiehy rendered objects 
of trade, and become exchangeable for other commodities; a 
power, if we may so ex pi ess 0111 selves, which is communicated by 
eveiy new canal to a large ciicle around the whole length of its 
course. 

Another object of industry is somewhat similar to ‘navigable 
canals in its tendency to diminish labour. Wc speak of those mo- 
dern inventions by which tin 1 power of steam has been extensively 
substituted for that of man and of animals. 1 1 is now not fifty 
years since the liist of the steam-engines on Mr. Watt’s improved 
principles w*as set in motion. The advantages were soon obvious, 
and, with additional means of adapting them to more common 
purposes, they have multiplied to an extraordinary degree. Mr. 
Partingtou, in his Historical Account of the Steam-engine, esti- 
mated the number of them three years ago at ten thousand, per- 
forming the woik of two hundred thousand horses. Though the 
expense of erecting them is equal to the purchase of more than 
double that number of horses, yet from their not requiring such 
frequeut renew al, and from the cost of the necessary fuel in those 
districts, w'hicli employ the far greater number of them, being less 
than a fouith of the expense of feeding an equal power of horses, 
the economy of using them is very easilv demonstrable, and the ad- 
ditional wealth created by substituting them for the labour of men 
or of horses may be easily inferred.* 

That branch of industry which, iu numerous ramifications and 
sub-divisions, is comprehended under the name of the cotton 
manufactuie, is of peculiar interest both as exhibiting the powers 
of the human mind and of human skill, and as hav ing enriched 
the community, and raised the condition of our low r er orders to 
a degree of comfort to w hich their forefathers were wholly strangers. 
This manufacture, though probably introduced into England 


• The cost of constructing these engines varies according to their power, the smaller 
ones costing nearly £100 for each horse's power, and the largest not quite £40. /I be 
consumption of coal is rated nt one bushel, or eighty-four pounds, per hour for ain en- 
gine of ten horse power. The quantity is somewhat less in the machines of the largest 

P "" * abouf 
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about the year l6(X), and extensively carried on, as was then 
thought, in die neighbourhood of Manchester about »the year 
1641, according to Lewis Roberts’s book, entitled Treasure of 
Traffic , had not reached such a state in the year 1760 as to pro- 
duce any doth made of cotton alone. The art of spinning cotton 
of sufficient tenacity to be used as warp, was utterly unknown ; 
and that part of the fabric, on the strength of which its utility to 
the wearer depends, was made of linen-v arn, cotton only toeing 
used for the weft or shoot. The introduction of the carding ma- 
chine about 1762 was soon followed by several attempts to spin 
also by machinery ; but these seem to have been ineffectual till 
1769, when Mr., afterwaids Sir Richard, Arkwright obtained his 
first patent for the spinning frame. It is not our design to speak 
of the merits of the invention, or of the subsequent improvements 
which have been made bv himself and others. Our only object is 
to mark the definite period from which that progress commenced, 
the course of which has been so rapid, and the effects so extensive. 

Notwithstanding the di\ision of labour in this branch of in- 
dustry is carried as far, if not farther, than in any other, and the 
abridgment of human labour is proportionally great, yet from its 
consequent cheapness it is adapted to such numerous and various 
purposes, that it affords employment and subsistence to a larger 
number of individuals of all classes than any other pursuit, except 
agriculture. It is not too much to assert, that as the use of tne 
raw materials has increased a hundred fold within the last seventy 
years, so, in spite of all the economy in the application of labour 
to the manufacture, the demand for workmen has increased in far 
more than an equal proportion. It appears by the custom-house 
accounts that the quantities of cotton- wool imported on averages 
of three years, which for comparison's sake we have selected at 
different periods, have been as follows : — 

Average weight of cotton annually imported in the H*. 

years 1765, 1766 and 1767 4,241,364 

Average imports of the years 1804 , 1805 and 1806 59,908,673 

Average imports of the years 1822, 1823 and 1824 153,799,S02 

The increased use of the raw material gives, however, a very 
imperfect view of the augmentation of the national wealth created 
by this manufacture. At first the chief application of cotton was 
to the fabrication of the heavier kinds of goods, such as were 
adapted for poc kets, or jackets for grooms or other labouring men : 
cotton thicksets, barragons, herring-bones, and similar goods werq 
nekt added; and later still cotton-velvets, velveteens and various 
fancy cords; in all of which the weight of the cotton was great in 
proportion to die value of the finished commodity. At a later 
period, when mule spinning b^ame perfected, muslins were intro- 
duced. 
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duced, which weregradually made of a finer and finer texture, till, 
it is a single pound of cotton, not worth more than three 
shillings, has been converted into a piece of muslin worth double 
that number of pounds. The advances made in this last article 
have been so great, that whereas forty years ago all the muslins 
worn ip Europe and America were furnished frop the several parts 
of India, at this time considerable quantities are shipped for that 
country, beyond those which are required for the increased home 
ifemaiid, and for other foreign markets. 

According to that official valuation of the customs which is 
found in practice the best criterion for comparison, the export of 
cotton goods has been as follows, viz. 

Average aiiiiuar value of the years 1765, 

1766 and 1767 .£223,154 

Average annual value of the years 1804, 

1803 and 1806 8,734,917 

Average annual value of the years 1822, 

1823 and 1824 26,128,221 

The woollen manufactures of the country have been gradually 
extended and improved for the last two centuries ; but since the 
commencement of ilic reign of George III. their advance has pro- 
ceeded with a rapidity that has no parallel in past times. Till 
about forty or fifty years ago the wool, when shorn and washed, 
was scribbled, combed or carded by liand. It was then distributed 
among various persons, at scattered residences, to be spun; and 
most of the manufacturers luid houses for receiving periodically 
the yarn from the several spinners. The resort to them caused the 
sacrifice of much time, and perpetual squabbles between the parties 
regarding the weight of the woik, or the length and number of the 
tj^reads in the skeins. In many cases the spinning was performed 
in distant counties, and much time sacrificed, and heavy expenses 
incurred, in the transmission of die material. The warping was 
slowly performed by hand, and die abb or shoot placed on die quills 
also by the same tiresome process. 'The parts of the work which 
followed the weaving, such as shearing, dressiug and finishing, were 
likewise all performed by manual labour. Bv regular and gradual 
steps machinery lias been invented for the whole of these opera- 
tions; and though human labour has been thus abridged, the 
manufacture gives employment to a gi eater number qf hands than 
at any past period; aud whilst the very lowest description of 
labourers are now as well paid as die majority .of them formerly 
were, new and superior classes of workmen have been Created, 
who, without the introduction of machinery, would have been left 
in the general low condition of the cloth-makers in former times. 

. By machine-spinning a greater evenness is given to the threads ; 
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and m shearing and dressing by mechanism less injunr is sustained 
by the cloths, and, with equal durability, more beauty in the ap- 
pearance is obtained. The whole work is under the eye of the 
master; he can have the several divisions of it prepared in quan- 
tities to suit each other ; he knows exactly when the goods can 
be ready for the njprket ; and a degree of dispatch is given to the 
whole proceeding, which enables the capital employed in it to cir* 
cuJate with a rapidity heretofore deemed impossible. 

Of the rapidity of the manufacture a singular specimen was 
given a few years ago, when the late Sir John Throgmorton sat 
down to dinner dressed in a coat which, on the same morning, had 
been wool on the back of the sheep. The animals were sheared; 
the wool washed, carded, spun and woven; the cloth was scoured, 
fulled, sheared, dyed and dressed, and then, by the tailor's aid, 
made int& a coat, between sun-rising and the hour of seven; when 
the party sat down to dinnei, with their chairman dressed in the 
product of this active day. 

Although the machinery invented in England, or applied first 
in England to this branch of industry, lias been copied by the ma- 
nufacturers ou the continent of Euiope, and naturalized in the 
United States of America, the exportation of our cloth lias gone 
on increasing. We have not only worked up all the wool shorn 
from our own gradually augmented Hocks, but have found the 
supply from Spain so inadequate to our demand, that we have 
drawn prodigious quantities from Prussia, Saxony, and many parts 
of the continent of Europe from which little or none was formerly 
imported into this country. The importation of no specie's of raw 
material, except of cotton, has increased in the same ratio as that 
of sheep’s w'ool, which our readers may believe probable from 
looking at the following account. 

Average annual importation ol* sheep’s wool **>«• 

for the years 1765, 1766 and 1767 . . . 4,241,361 

Average annual importation of the same foi 

the years 17S8, 17H<) and 17!)0 .... 2,911,499 

Average annual importation for the y cars 1 822, 

18 ‘23 and 1824 18,884,876 

* At the same time, the consumption of our woollen goods by 
foreign nations has been increasing at the rate shown by the fol- 
lowing account ; 

Annual average exportation of woollens, accord- 
ing to official value, for the years 1765, 1766, 
and 1767 . - . . . .£4,630,384 

The same for the years 1804, 1805 and 1806 . 5,667*551 

The same for the years 1822, 1823 and 1824 . 6,200,548 

^The silk trade was one of those exotics which require patient 

and 
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and sedulous attention at their first introduction; though it seems 
now naturalized in this kingdom, and abundantly pays for the 
fostering care that has been bestowed upon it. The raw material 
was burdened with a heavy impost, but the manufactured goods 
had almost the exclusive possession of the home market, which, 
from the increasing numbers and wealth of the community, gave 
it a favourable and steady impulse, and from means of employment 
originally contracted, it has gradually extended itself to the finding 
means of subsistence to several hundred thousand persons. The 
tax on the raw matuial was not, however, the only check upon 
the extensiou of this trade. The wages of the labourers in it were 
prescribed by law, and tliis gave rise to discussions and combina- 
tions which could not hut be very injurious. The operative 
weavers and other workmen became frequently insubordinate and 
riotous, and during the national ferment excited by Wilkes, this 
grew to such an extent, that some capitalists in the silk trade re- 
solved to remove their concerns from the large and populous towns 
in which they w'ere established, to more tranquil spots. Paisley 
was selected, and the silk gauze trade, first introduced there, gave 
birth afterwards to the establishment of the muslin manufacture, 
and has been the means of raising that place from an obscure village 
to a nourishing city. Similar considerations induced the removal 
of other important branches of the silk trade in succession to 
JLceke, Macclesfield, and Manchester. At present, though so 
large a propoitiou of the trade is carried on in the country, yet the 
number of bands employed in ihe metropolis and its vicinity is 
greater than ever; and the experimental law of last year seems to 
act as a successful antidote to many of the evils arising from the 
legal regulation of the rate of wages. 

The raw material for the manufacture was originally furnished 
almost exclusively from the southern countries of Europe, the in- 
tercourse with which was often interrupted by political events. A 
great change has, however, been brought about of late years. Ill 
our settlements in India, the cultivation of silk has been much 
extended, and great improvements have been made in its fineness 
and softness, so that the Bengal silk has become a sufficient sub- 
stitute for the silk of Italy, for the shoot or weft of most kinds of 
goods, aud for almost all parts of trimmings, fringes, and other in- 
ferior articles. The silk of China, by its colour aud fineness, is 
peculiarly adapted to hosiery, and even the foreign manufacturers 
have now regular information of the sales of the East India Com- 
pany, and draw part of the raw silk they want from this country. 
The regular increase in the consumption of silk is shown in the fol- 
lowing statement, and the reader w'lll see with satisfaction, that the 

proportion 
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proportion of die import of thrown to raw silk, has been gradu- 
ally changing as die general trade has advanced. 

AMmal average importation of the years Raw silL ^onnSilk. 
1765, 1766, and 1707, deducting die ibu Um. 

quantities exported . . . 352, 130 363,498 

Annual average for 1785, 1786 and 1 787 547,605 337,860 

Annual average for 1802, 1603 and 1804 967.805 384,506 

Annual average for 1 822, 1 823 and 1 824 2, 1 72,40 1 386,69 1 

Our limits will not allow of our tracing the progress of the iron 
manufactory, from its first rude state to its present condition : in- 
deed, in speaking of air-blooinerv, blust-hloouierv , and blast-fur- 
naces, we should probably be using terms unintelligible to the 
majority of our readers. The great change in the fabrication, 
which began about seventy \ears ago, when coke from pit coal 
succeeded to the use of charcoal from wood, gave ail impulse, 
which has continued, though not without occasional fluctuations, 
to the present time. We have sufficient evidence before us to 
state an immense, and gradual increase in die pioduction, at dif- 
ferent periods, of pig iron in England ami Wales ; and although 
we have not at hand the means of stating the precise amounts 
for die same periods ill Scotland, jet we have leason to believe i 
that the growth of the trade there has been proportionally great; 
the quantities of pig iron made in England and Wales is as 
follows : — 1 750, 22,000 tons; 1788, 68,300 tons; 1 796, 124,879 
tons; 1806, 252,000 tons; 1816, 380,000 tons; mid in 1824, 
600,000 tons. 

By the progressive improvements made in this article, w'e have 
not only almost superseded the necessity of using fotcigu iron, 
though for some special purposes that of Sweden is still required, 
but have eujojed a continually increasing export trade. 

a ■ r T* • i • m i * . t rt 


Annual average of British iron exported in the 

years 1765, 1766, and 1767 11,373 

Annual average for the veaus 1804, 1805, and 

1806 28,009 

Annual average for the jears 1822, 1823, and 

1824 94,008 


This increase in the iron trade lmt> been accompanied with a 
great, though not an equally great, progress in the copper mines. 
If we may judge from the sales of copper in the county of Corn- 
wall, for we have not the returns from Auglesea, before us, the 
quantity raised has been nearly doubled within the last twenty-five 
years, but it docs not as jet suffice for our consumption, and large 
quantities are imported to suppl) our several manufacturers. One 
of the best proofs of the growth of the trade in l\ardware gene- 
rally, is to be found in the growing population of the places in 

* which 
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which the several branches of it' arc carried on. There is no one 
branch of industry in which so many and such minute operations 
are performed by machinery as in the manufacture of all the articles 
produced from the metals, and yet, notwithstanding these various 
contrivances to abridge or to dispense with human labour, no 
where lias the demand for human labour been greater or the in- 
ducement of high wages collected a larger addition to the natural 
stock of population, if we may so call it, than in the districts 
rhicily employed in that trade. The inciease of inhabitants within 


the last twenty years, lias been in; — 

toot. mi. 

Birmingham . . 73,670 10(1,7*22 

Sheffield .... 4 >,755 65,275 

Wolverhampton . 12,565 18,380 


Tlie parishes in the ncighl>oiirhnod of these towns have received 
an augmentation of inhabitants in propoitionate decrees. 

r riie niauufactiiie of linens has been hitherto chiefly confined to 
those particular districts the soil of which is best adapted for the 
cultivation of Hn\. Fiom the extensive use* of cotton goods a di- 
minution might have been expected in the consumption of linen, 
# but that is so far fiom being the case, that it has been gradually 
increasing, and moie especially of late years, since the principle 
of the spinning-jennies has been introduced into that manufacture. 
We know of no reason for supposing that our own cultivation of 
flax has lessened, and we lather think, on the contrary, from a 
partial survey of some districts, that the produce is greater than it 
was thirty or forty years ago. But at any rate the custom-house 
books afford sufficient evidence of an increase in the quantity of 
foreign flax imported, as well as of the surplus quantity, which, 
after supplying the growing wants of an increased population, fur- 


nishes an object for our export commerce. 

Average annual impoitatiou of flax in the C»ts. 

years 1788, 178}), and 1 75K> .... 219,610 

The same for the vears 1804, 180.7, and 

1806 414,246 

The same for the years 1821, 1822, and 

182S 601,887 

The exportations of British linens, including both white and 
printed, taken at three several periods, appear to be as follows 
Annual aveiage of the years 1765, 1766, Yards. 

and 1767 4,681,806 

The same for the years 1804, 1805, and 

1006 10,387,548 

The same for the years 1822, 1823, and 

1824. .. .. 32,287,543 

VOL. XXXII. NO. LXIII. m That 
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That thi9 increased exportation of British linens has not been 
made by sacrificing to it the interests of the Irish manufacturcis 
may be reasonably iufeired from the following account. 


Annual average exportation of Irish linen 

from the sexeral poi is of Great Bi itain, in Yards, 

the) ears 1?()3, 1766, and 1767 . . . 2,219,406 

The same for the \eais 1804, 1803, and 

1806 . . . ' 4,991,94(1 

The same for the v ears 1822, 182:1, and 

1824 ..." 12,791,126 


There is scarcely anv"* man u fact me which is so interesting to 
contemplate in its gradual improvement and extension, as that of 
earthenware, pi esentiug, as it does, so beautiful a union of science 
amt art, in furnishing us with the coiufoits and ornaments of 
polished life. Chemistry administers hei paithx investigating the 
several species of eaiths, and usceilainiug as well theii most nppio- 
priate combinations, as the le^pectixe degiecs oi heat xxhiili the 
several compositions requiie. Ait lias studied tin 1 designs of anti- 
quity, and piodured fioni them xessels exen inoie i xrpiisilc ill 
form than the models by which they have hien suggested. r riie 
waie has been pi ox tiled in such glaciations of quality as to suit 
everx station, fioni the highest to the loxxcst. It is to he seen in 
ever) comiti), and almost in even house, thiougli the wliole extent 
of America, in many paits of \sin, and in most of the countries 
of Europe. At home it has supei seeled the less ch aid) xessels of 
pewter and of wood, and liy its (limpness lias been bi ought within 
the means of out pooicst housekccpcis. Funned fiom substances 
originally of no value, the fabrication has iudiucd labour of such 
various classes, and denied skill of such various dc giccs, that ueai lv 
tlie xx hole value ol the annual pioduc e max he cmisidcicd as an 
addition made to the mass of national xxeallh. The nhupdaucc of 
the ware exhibited m exeiy dwelling is sufficient exiduice of tin: 
vast augmentation of the liicimifactuic, which is also demolish ated 
by the mpid incicase of the population in the districts xxheie the 
potteries have been established. 

The tiade in gbis* has natuiullx inci cased xxith the increase of 
our buildings and inhabitants, hut it has had less extension in other 
countries than it-> beauty would have enabled it to obtain, had it 
not been made the subject of a very heavy tax. Foi , although 
that tax is diawn hack on expoitatiou, yet it readier the foreign 
consumer charged xxith the inteiest on the additional capital which 
its original payment lequiies, with the piotits on that capital made 
by the several hands tluough which it passes between the mauu- 
factuier and the shipper, and with the entire duty oil whatever is 
broken in the conveyance from the first to the last. 


Whcnevei 
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Whenever the same wise policy, which dictated the repeal ot 
the duty on silk, shall he extended to 'glass a policy the inoie ob- 
vious now that the duly on salt, fiotn which the fossil alkali 
as a dux is made, has been put an end to, tlicie isven good ground 
to believe that the ghc-s-houscs of this kingdom will supply, to a 
great extent, the several maikcts of the world with their produc- 
tions. The same observation may he applied to leather and to 
stationery, which, though maintaining the same pace as other 
goods ill the home iu.iikcl,huvc been lest rained from that extensive 
circulation ahioad, to which their excellence would eutitle them, 
by die taxes imposed upon them. 

We have thus taken a slight survey of the chief articles of na- 
tional pi oductiou; we have found in each an extensive advance, 
and if our limits would have permitted us to descend into mom 
minute detail, we should have Iven able to show, that the in- 
crease has been uindeully going on dining the whole of the late 
reign, or at least funn the piace of 17(h), and has continued with 
an accch rated pare dining the govri mm lit of his present Majesty'. 
The whole of the animal expoit" of ihilish pioduee and of foieigu 
goods, on the average of the tlnee yeais immediately following 
the peace of 17(h), amounted to £ 1 !,<)-■> ,<).><), — mil one lliiid 
in value of the pu -cut exports of Ihitisli pioduee alone. How 
tlicse lia\e gradually mciiascd since that peiiod may be seen in 


the following bailment: 

Animal average exposition of ihilisli 
produce and mamifai tun s in the 

yeais 17&5, 1784 and 17^> fll,Of)0,71S 

The same for the yeais ISO,), 1M)1, 

and ISOj '27,7 2(>,{)S:J 

The same for the veins 1S21, 1N22 


and 1 Ha 1 ) 4.V2H:), :).>!) 

In a review of the gieat intends which have, cadi in its ic- 
spectivc dcgiee, conti United to the piospeiity of the country, v\e 
naturally look with peculiar intciest to the mercantile shipping. 
It may he cousidcied as the iiidimcnt of that power to which, 
under Providence, tin* civilized world is indebted for the general 
scene of peace and piospeiity which it now displays. The in- 
crease in our mercantile shipping has proceeded with so regular 
a pace, that the war seems to have had no other cflcct on it, than 
to give consistency and linn ness to its growth; like the oak of 
which it is built — 

* per dnmna, per circles, ab ip«u 
Ducit opes, animuinquc lerro.* 

The progress of our shipping, up to the close of the last cen- 
tury, lias been carefully ascertained and arranged by Mr.Clialmei*. 

m2 11 * 
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He gives* the tonnage of British and foreign ships which cleared 
out from the several ports of this kingdom, from the restoration 
of Charles 11., ta the \ear 1802; during which period, our own 
shipping had grown fioni <)£,2()(j tons, to l,4ot),()89 tons. At 
the commencement of the period he has reviewed, the proportion 
of foreign shipping, which cleared from our ports, to British 
shipping, was a$ one to two; and at the conclusion, as two to 
seven. This pioporlion had, however, varied in favoni of foicign 
shipping in the periods of wai ; and of Biitish shipping in the in- 
termediate periods of peace. The progress since the year 1802 
has continued, and from 1 toils, the amount at that pe- 
riod, we arrived, in 182:3, at a mercantile marine of 2,o 10,044 tons, 
navigated by l(iG,333 hands, in this, too, we include only such 
vessels* as are registered; the numerous craft employed in the 
several inland canals and navigable rivers aic not noticed, nor 
have we any means of estimating their tonnage or the number of 
hands employed in conducting them. They form, however, an 
important featme in the wealth of the community, and must have 
kept pace with the increase in the, number of canals, and of the 
goods conveyed from one pail of the kingdom to anotliei In their 
means. 

The quantity of shipping does not appear to have increased, 
during the last ten years, in the same ratio as in the pi< ceding 
thirty. This may he satisfactorily accounted foi. The mei- 
chant vessels hiied by govern men!, as transput ts, or for oilier 
purposes, dining the later yeais of the wui.Jiave been added to 
those employed in trade. These amounted to from '2<X >,(X)(> to 
300,(XXJ tons. Jt must be considered, too, that in time of peace 
the same quantity of shipping will he adequate to the pm poses 
of a much larger coiumeice than in time oi wai ; because, hi the 
latter, vo) ages are less expeditiously peifouned than m the fomicr, 
owing to detention for convoy, to the sailing in fleets, and of 
course waiting for their formation, and to the late of the progress 
<rf a fleet being regulated by ’that of tlic slowest sailing vessels of 
which it is composed. 

Owing to the fluctuations in the value of money the account of 
quantities is the most satisfactory proof of the growth of wealth, 
when the examination is canicd through so considerable a period 
as sixty years, and it is to that therefore to which we have hitherto 
had recourse in this inquiry ; but for short periods the amount of 
a tax is quite sufficient evidence to show national advancement: 
and a reference to that criterion will, as far as it goes, be found 
equally satisfactory . 

Thus to take a single instance, because the most definite which 
we can offer, the taxes on legacies and probates. We all know 
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the anxiety manifested, in numbeiless instances, to evade the pay- 
ment of these by deeds of gift, and other modes of disposition ; 
yet the following table shows a very large increase in the amount 
of personal property transferred by testament. 


Amount of Amount of Tax on 

Td\ on Logdcies. Probates. 

1810 . . . <£.>20,98:1 . . . .£424,02(1 

1815 . . . . 075,807 .... 500,854 


1819 . . . . 8 55,033 .... 082,221 
1823 .... 990,787 .... 700,805 

In the review we have now taken of the wealth of this counliy, 
we have endeavoured to conduct it in such a maimer as to avoid 
every disputable topie. It lias been our chief purpose to show 
that production has universally increased; that much of that 
increase, instead of being expended as it lias aiisen, bus been 
added to the previously accumulated mass of general wealth; and 
that by this process the nation, as a whole, is become much more 
abundant in every species of property than at am former period. 
We have thought it most prudent to avoid the dehaleable questions 
to what extent that inciease Iras l cm lied, oi what was the whole 
value of the property of all the inhabitants of this kingdom at the 
several pe riods of the elose of the Seven Years’ war — of the inde- 
pendence of North Amci ic a — of the peace of Amiens — and of the 
present time. Though we could not avoid making such estimates 
and calculations tor our own guidance in the eourse of our present 
examination, yet we do not think it light to submit the results to 
the public without far moie detail than our limits will allow ; be- 
cause without llit m we are awaie that we might Hibjccl ourselves 
to the charge of i xaggeiation, or the suspicion of sanguine cre- 
dulity. Whether the property of the countiy has increased in a 
three, four, or live-fold degree since the peace of 1?(>3, is a ques- 
tion oil which men, accoidiug to their different lights und views, 
may reasonably differ; but no man of competent infoimation will 
hesitate to allow, that we have bean constantly advancing, that 
the whole income has constantly exceeded the whole expenditure 
of the nation, and the surplus regularly added to the previously 
acquired stock, has made us the richest people on the face of the 
earth. 

Wc might avoid adverting to that fertile subject of complaints 
and alarms, the National Debt, by simply asserting, that as, with 
the exception of an annual payment of £(>00,000, for about six- 
teen millions owing to foreigners, the whole of the iutei est on it is 
paid by one portion to another portion of the same community ; 
though some individuals may be the poorer, an equal number will 
be the richer in consequence of such payments ; and that thcrefoic 
whatever may be its effect ill retarding the progress, it can be of 
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do weight iii slinking the evidence of the actual and independent 
amount, of the wealth of die nation. 

We have no other objection to grapple with this important 
subject than its extent when compared w lth the limits within which 
we must now 1 confine ourselves. J Viliaps we shall be able at some 
future time to examine moie genet allv than we iia\c hitherto done, 
the nature of the funding &v stein, to estimate the evils arising from 
the careless expendituie which it admits, and the hcav} taxation 
which follows fiom it; and to compute them with the benefits 
arising from the stimulus it applies to mail} branches of iudustry 
— from the encoiiiagenient given to econoni} h} presenting secure 
means of making inteust even of the smallest sum that can be 
saved — fiom the great number of poisons who theieb} become 
securities for the public tianquillitv — fiom its tendency to eieate 
a middle class in sociel} — and fiointlie necessity which it impost's 
oil our ruleis of maintaining the most smipiilous iidelitv mall 
their pecuniar} tiansactioiis with the public. 

That the incieascoi the nalioual debt has no tendenc} to lesson 
production must be evident fiom what has been ahead} shown; 
for wc have seen that in the peiiod of the largest and most lapid 
increase of the debt the pioductious of the counti} have nuist re- 
gulailv increased. Accoidinsr to the able position of Mr. Mai- 
thus, the pa}mcnt of the dividends — 

* will of course diminish the demands of the persons taxed by dimi- 
nishing their power of purchasing; but to the exact amount that the 
powcis of these peisous aie diminished, will the powers of the govern- 
ment and those employed by it he iuci cased. If ail estate ot five thou- 
sand a year has n moil gage upon it of two thousand, two families, both 
in very good circumstances, may be living upon the rents of it, and both 
have considerable demands foi houses, iiiniituie, can i ages, bioad cloth, 
silks, cottons, &c. The man who owns tlic estate is certainly liuuh 
worse oft than if the moi (gage-deed was burnt 5 but the mamifactureis 
and labourers who supply the silks, bioad -cloth, cottons, be. arc so far 
from being likely to Lc benefited by such burning, that it would be a 
considerable time before the new wants and tastes of the enriched owner 
had restored tlic former demand ; and if lie were to take a fancy to spend 
Lis additional income in horses, hounds, and menial servants, which is 
probable, not only would the manufacturers and labourcis who had before 
supplied their silks, cottons, and cloths, be thrown out of employment, 
but tlic substituted demand would be very much less favourable to the 
Increase of the capital and general resources of flic country. The fore- 
going illustration represents inoic nearly than maybe generally imagined 
the effect of a national debt on the labouring classes of society, and tlic 
very great mistake of supposing that, because the demands of a consider- 
able portion of the community would be increased by the extinction of 
the debt, these inci eased demands would not be balanced by the loss of 
the demand fiom the f imdliolders and government . 1 — Mallhus on Popula- 
tion, vol. ii. p o6». of h idiliou 

Without 
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Without believing, however, the national debt to be an immixed 
evil, making even allowance for the alleviating circumstances which 
attend it, and placing in the opposite scale the benefits which it 
confers, w f c have no hesitation in admitting that, in its present 
extent, the balance is adveise to the iutcirsts of the country. We 
rejoice, therefore, in every one of the diminutions which it has 
recently undergone, but much more in the growing numbers and 
wealth of the community which make the buidui lighter and 
lighter in every succeeding year. * 

Politicians of a certain class are very fond of impressing on the 
public mind the deplorable state of public affairs, arising from our 
debt and consequent taxation. Not only during the whole pro- 
gress of the long war, which icquired every encouragement to per- 
seveianee, blit during the peace which has followed, when the ob- 
ject of that wai was accomplished, the condition of the country has 
never ceased to be made the subject of lamentation, and her reco- 
very piouotinced to be hopeless. No remedies have been thought 
capable of saving her but such as the patient felt so strong a re- 
pugnance to that they could not he safely admiiiisteied. In spite 
of the doctors the obstinate patient not only still survives, but is, 
to say the least, convalescent. Whatever mollification may be felt 
by such adviseis, we can assure them, their ease is not singular. 
The same gloomy lace of prophets has existed ever since the re- 
volution in 1(188; they have always exhibited the same anxiety to 
administer their own remedies, which have always been as daringly, 
and vet as safelv rejected. 

In Kiyy, Davcnaiit foretold his readers, that 

4 It will be found in no long course of time, vve shall languish and 
decay every year. Our gold and silver will be carried off by degrees, 
rents will fall, the pui chase of land will deciease, wool will sink in its 
price, our stock of shipping will be diminished, tann-houses will go to 
ruin, industry will decay, and we shall have upon us all the visible luaihs 
of a declining people/ 

The Craftsman, in 173(>. says, 

4 The vast load of debt’ (it thui amounted to less than fifty millions^ and 
the 3 per cents, were at 105 !) 4 under which the nation still groans, is the 
true source of all those calamities and gloomy prospects ot which wc have 
so much reason to complain. To this has been owing that multiplicity 
of burdensome taxes, which have more than doubled the price of the 
common necessaries of life within a few years past ; and thereby dis- 
tressed the poor labourer and manufacturer, disabled the farmer to pay 
bis rent; and put even gentlemen of plentiful estates under the greatest 
difficulties, to make a tolerable provision for their families/ 

llolingbroke, in 174f), 4 declared that the aids in the nine last 
years, amounting to fifty-live millions, was a sum that would ap- 
pear incredible to future generations and Doddinglon resigned 
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a lucrative office, as he asserts, from pure disinterestedness, ' be- 
cause he saw the countiy in so dangerous a condition, and found 
himself so incapable to give it relief/ Han way, in 1 756, asserts, 
that * it has been a generally received notion among political 
arithmeticians, that we may increase our debt to one hundred 
millions; but they acknowledge that it must then cease, by the 
debtor becoming bankrupt, But it is very difficult to compre- 
hend, if we do not stop at seventy-live millions, where wc shall 
stop/ Hump, Blacks tone, and Lord Kaimes occasionally indulged 
tiie same aespondiug anticipations. Even Adam Smith warned 
the public, * not to be too confident that we could support, with- 
out great distress, n burden a little greater than that which had 
been laid upon us up to the year 1777 ;* then about one hundred 
and fifty millions. 

WeJ&ave, however, found by experience the fallacy of all these 
predictions; and we trust that the faithful exhibition which we 
have here made, will at least inspire a tranquillizing confidence in 
our future destinies; at least, that it will satisfy the most anxious 
minds, that so far as regards the national wealth, the national 
safety is in no way endangered. 

If, indeed, the picture we have drawn be, as we believe it to be, 
a faithful resemblance of the actual state of things, another and p 
different question of vast importance arises; we then become con- 
cerned to know, how the vast accumulation of national piopcrty 
has been distributed among the various classes of the community. 
This is, however, difficult to be traced, and the best guide seems 
to be the advancement in the rate of expenditure which may be re- 
membered or traced among all the inhabitants, in each different 
degree, from the lowest to the highest. In this inquiry wc may, 
however, avail ourselves of a paper laid before Parliament, in which 
the holders of stock are classed according to the amount of the 
dividends they are entitled to receive. The funds may be consi- 
dered as the receptacle for that part of the savings of individuals, 
which has not been applied to increase tiie stock of their commo- 
dities in actual use or consumption. Wc limit our expression 
thus, for if the whole savings during the growth of the national 
debt had been absorbed in it, we should not have seen every spe- 
cies of property belonging to individuals, such as houses, shops, 
stores, barns, cattle, implements, and other objects, continually 
increasing during that growth; nor could we have had those 
greater operations, which required combined wealth, such as 
docks, canals, roads and bridges, carried on to the vast extent 
which we every where notice. The mode in which this part of 
tiie savings of individuals has been distributed, may be seen by the 
following account. 
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The funded property cl ossified in this paper may, for the most 
part, be described as fixed capital, invested for the puvpose of 
iiu.tiug income with sctui its. It appears by another paper laid 
befoie Pailiamcut, that of the 800 millions of which the stocks 
consist, onl} about 175 millions can be considered as fluctuating, 
and that the remainder is cither in wardship in Chancery, or the 
Kxchequer, or belonging to charities, corporations, and trustee- 
ships, or is the fixed property of indiv id mils. I n what pel iods this 
enormous suiu has been saved, what, piopoitious oi the total 
savings it forms, or bow much of the annual interest on it is still 
faither saved and added to the National capital, would be difficult 
to calculate; and if it eould be calculated, would not be so im- 
pdftant as the gratifying distiibutiou of it wlmb liiis paper exhi- 
bits. The effect of that distribution lias been to etiricb a numerous 
middle class of society, that da^s which is the most distinguishing 
ornament of this kingdom, and best security against the cncrnach- 
meiits of arbitiaiy power on the one lian I, and the more degrad- 
ing tyranny of an ignorant nibble on the other. 

It appears, that out of 2r 8,473 stock -holdeis, there are 
277,5.04 of \uiious incomes In low .{'400 pci annum; and onl\ 
10,870 above that sum. We see with much pleasure nearl> 

1 4 0,0(X) persons with funded incomes under d '-() per annum, and 
nearly 130,000 fioni to 200. The ela*-s receiving from 

<£'200 to .A‘O‘00, though, as mi”hl be expected, levs numerous, yet 
amounting to menu than 20,000 pet sous, founs another step in 
that giadual ascent, fioni the* lowest to the highest ranks of pro- 
perty, which has been icgitlaily and almost insensibly formed; 
obviously as the constant accompaniment, ami probably as the ne- 
cessary consequeucu of the accumulation of general wealtli. 

There is no reason to suppose that other deseiiplious of accu- 
mulated property have bteii distributed in piopoitious very dis- 
similar to that in the public funds. We, have sufficient presumptive 
evidence in the assessed taxes, that the middle classes have not 
only rapidly increased, but have increased in a proportion much 
greater than cither the highest or the lowest. The number of per- 
sons keeping one horse for pleasure, since the abolition of the tax 
on agricultural horses, is 148,788; those keeping two, 23 ,493 ; 
those keeping from three to eight, 15,704; and those above eight, 
1,168. The same proportions may be seen m male sei vauts; those 
charged with one are 40,218; those with two, 6,761 ; those W'ith 
three and under five, 4,652 ; those with five and under eight, 1,596; 
and those with moi e. than eight, only 6 1 8. The same view presents 
itself on looking at the wiudow tax. The houses charged with less 
than ten wiudows, are 735,110; those between ten and twenty, 
173*334 ; those between tw ciity and thirty, 36,485 ; those between 
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thirty and forty, 10,(573, those between forty and sixty, 6,326; 
those between sixty and one hundred, 2,649; and those above 
one hundred, only 940. 

It appears, from the number of carriages kept for convenience 
or for luxury, that, whilst from the year 1B04 to the year 1823, 
the four-wheeled carriages have increased from 13,2.50 to 26,799, 
or 100 per cent., the two wheeled carriages have increased from 
20,147 to 45,856, or 125 per cent. Every view we gain either of 
income or of expenditure, tends to show the same result, that the 
greater part of the additions made to the public wealth arc depo- 
sited in the hands of those who form the middle class of the 
nation, and increases that class by abstracting from the ranks be- 
neath them numerous persons, some of whom it gradually ele- 
vates to the highest places in society. 

No candid reader will suppose that wc are inclined to under- 
value the real impoitanre either of the lower or the higher classes. 
Uotli are useful in their stations, and both indispensable in form- 
ing the grand and connected total of the Uritish Nation; but we 
must still consider the classes which rise regularly rank above 
rank, in the gieat interval between the two extremes, as forming 
the peculiar and happy characteristic of this kingdom. We must 
consider them the chief, not the exclusive, depositaries of the piety, 
the viitne, the knowledge, the industry, the independence, the 
valour, and the patriotism, which have produced, under the blessing 
of heaven, a degree of happiness unknown, to the same extent, 
in any other country in the world. 

In the view of the subject which we are now taking, the richer 
classes seem to art as stimulants for the purpose of increasing 
production and consequently gcncial wealth. We hear of enor- 
mous prices paid for early fruits, to furnish out splendid enter- 
tainments. This is sometimes condemned as wasteful profusion, 
and it is lamented that such money is not bestowed oil those who 
want it. The folly and vanity rather than sensuality of such ex- 
penditure in the intention of those, who are guilty of it, cannot be 
doubted ; perhaps, however, it may be questioned, whether in this 
way the general comforts even of the lowest orders are not unin- 
tentionally more increased, than they could have been by a cha- 
ritable distribution of the same sums among a few indigent indi- 
viduals. In fact such prices are not paid in many instances, and 
if ten gardeners obtain them, a hundred, perhaps a thousand, will 
make the attempt and fail. The first gain the highest price, but 
the next to them must sell at lower rates, those a little behind at 
.still lower, and in a few days, or at most weeks, the productions 
which these high prospects of reward have brought to the markets, 
will become so common, as to be within the reach of thousands, 

who 
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who would cither never have obtained them, or have obtained 
them at a much later peiiod and at much higher prices. 

We may look at another subject of luxury. It appears, that 
in the year 1765, the number of four-wheeled carriages* was 
12,004, at the present time they arc 26,71)9, besides two wheeled 
carriages, now 45,856, but at that day so inconsiderable in num- 
ber, as not to be deemed wort In of notice in a financial view. At 
the first-named period, the number of coach-makcrs iu London 
was 36, who employed about 4000 men, working at the different 
branches of the trade ; there aie now 135, employing 14,000 work- 
men. As the journeymen cnach-niakeis do not multiply by 
natural means faster than die jest of the community, the increased 
number must have been drawn fiom the other classes of society. 
They would not be diawn fiom those above their own station. 
They must, therefore, have been elevated to that fiom some lower 
rank ; and though wc may smile at its being called elevation, we 
should recollect that there aie degrees in all classes. The same 
effect may be tiaced in every other branch of that uidustiy which 
the comfort or gratification of the higher classes puts in activity. 

If a project so wild could be entertained even for a moment, as 
to divide the wealth of all the laigest owners among all the other 
members of society, it would be a scanty pittance to each; what 
would be carefully husbanded would be too small to benetil any, 
and w r liat would be squandered, would pioducconlv vice and idle- 
ness during the shoil period it woidd last. The stimulus that 
would be withdrawn fiom the objects of ait and of luxiiiy would 
induce a loss far very far exceeding am gain, that could be derived 
from the robbery. 

The physical powers of enjoyment of the riclu st are not greater 
than those t>f the classes beneath them; they aie not more free 
from anxiety % and air more subject to the menial depressions 
which arise from inactivity , satiety , and the absence of rational ex- 
citement. In the administration of their wealth, they me, whether 
they will or no, merely stewards for the public . If their capital 
be land, it cannot be occupied by themselves ; it must be let to 
Others, whose activity and skill draw from it the necessaries and 
comforts of life for themselves. If the capital be in money, this 
too must be employed by others, whose profits, upon the whole, 
are nearly equal to that which is returned to the lender in die 
shape of interest. On the other hand, the moral benefit which 
fhe rich derive from the gradual advancement of the intermediate 
ranks, far more than repays them for the advantages they adventi- 
tiously confer in the administiation of their extended property. 
The ancient barons residing in their castles, in the centre of their 
domains, surrounded by thoir tenants, or rather their slaves, were 

under 
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under no external inti Hence ln\t that of force. The estimate that 
might he formed of their character by others, had little or no 
power to correct their conduct. The murmurs of their vassals, 
or the threats of their neighbouring equals, were either stifled or 
defied. There was then no such power as that of Public Opinion. 
That powci has been generated by the creation of the intermediate 
ranks ol society, and in the same proportion as those ranks have 
risen in numbers and in influence, has the salutary controul of 
their judgment been exercised with greater eflect on their more 
elevated fellow-citizens. No man is so far raised above others, 
as to come in collision only with his equals in rauk and wealth. 
The dose* contact, the scarcely perceptible gradations, and the 
universal circulation of intelligence, not to say the desire for ]>oli- 
tical consequence, all contribute to make the highest dependant 
on the good opinion of those in inferior stations. 

The increased wealth of tin* middle classes is so obvious that 
we can neither walk the fields, \ is.it the shops, nor examine the 
workshops ami store-houses, without being deeply impressed with 
the changes liicli a few )ears lia\c produced. We see the fields 
belter cultivated, the bums and slack-) aids more fully stored, the 
horses, cows, and sheep moie abundant and in better condition, 
and all the implements of husbandry improved in their order, their 
construction, and their \alue. In the cities, towns, and villages, 
wc find shops more numerous and better in their appearance, and 
the several goods more sepaiated fiom each other; a division that 
is the infallible token of increased sales. We see the accumula- 
tion of wans of ev er) kind adapted to the purses, the wants, and 
even the whims of even description of customers. This vast in- 
crease of goods, thus uni versa! 1) dispersed, is ail indication and 
exhibition of flourishing circumstances. It may be traced into all 
the manufactories, and observed in Lhc masses of raw materials in 
each, in commodities of every kind in their several stages of pre- 
paration, and in all the subdivisions of those stages, by which not 
oul) the increase of wealth is manifested, but the modes by which 
it is acquired ai e practically illustrated. I f we could ascend a little 
higher and examine the accounts of the hankers in the metropolis, 
and in the pio\iucial towns, small as well as large, we should find 
that the balances of money icstiug with them, ready to embrace 
favourable chungcs in the price of any commodity, or to be placed 
at interest as beneficial securities present themselves, are increased 
to an enormous amount. This indeed may be fairly inferred from 
the low rale of interest in the floating public securities, from the 
prices of the funds, from the avidity with which every project for 
the eiiiplo)iiieiit of capital is grasped at, and from the general 
complaint, almost the only complaiut heal'd, that there is now no 

way 
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way of making interest of money. The projects for constructing 
tunnels, rail-roads, canals. Or bridges, and the eagerness with which 
they are embraced, are all proofs of that accumulation from savings 
which the intermediate ranks of society have, by patience and pci- 
severance, been enabled to foim. The natural effect of this ad- 
vancement in possessions has been an advance in the enjoyments 
which those possessions can administer; and we need not be sur- 
prized at the general diffusion of those gratifications which were 
formerly called luxuries, blit which, from their familiarity, we now 
describe by the softened, and exclusively English, term comforts. 
This is manifested in our houses, in their finishing, in thcii deco- 
rations, ami especially in the iitimeious conveniences, with which 
they are stoied. 

The merchants of London forty or fifty ycais since lived in the 
dark lanes in wliieh their cnmitiug-honscs air still to he found, ate 
with their cleiks a lia-ty meal at two o'clock, and returned to 
the desk to write their U tters, by which they weie often occupied 
till midnight. The shop-kccpi is lived behind their shops, their 
best floor was let to lodgcis, and few only of the wealthier of them 
could afford a 1 client fioin the hustle and the cans of the city to 
the surrounding villages of I slum tun, Hackney, or Camheiwcll. 
The watering-places wliieh have spiuug upon the whole coast 
of Kent and Sussex weie flu 11 unknown to those classes of tiadeis 
who now, by occasionally n soiling to them mid spuming llieic n 
part of what they can span* fiotn their annual savings, contribute 
largely to maintain the inhabitants in comfnit and respectability. 
We do not assert that all who fiecjnent such places can afford 
to spend what their excursions ret] line. But we have leason to 
believe that extravagance in this way is not so common as many 
people suppose; and even whrie it eaunot he justified, as no ex- 
penditure beyond income can be, short escapes from the crowded 
streets of London to the count i v or the sea-side are amongst the 
most pardonable of all mts oi dissipation in their liatme, and 
least injurious in their degree. It is gratifying, too, to find, that 
in a period during which this passion has prevailed more than 
ever, and while the tradeis of Loudon have been tripled ill number 
and multiplied tenfold in extent of dealings, we mean within the 
last thirty years, the proportionate number of bankruptcies has 
greatly decreased. W e give the average annual number of bank- 


ruptcies for the years 

J79L 1792, 1793 81f> 

1801, 1802, 1803 l,lf)8 

1811,1812,1813 2,228 

1821, 1822, 1823 1,134 


In the fncau time much cm respondent impi ovcmeiit in many 

RNpects 
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respects is visible in the habits and inaiinois of the inhabitants of 
our cities. The morning drinkings have ceased, and the taverns 
have diminished faster than even the population and the wealth 
have increased. The pleasures now eujoyed are more rational, 
more healthful, and more improving than the clubs, the smokings, 
and the coinpotatious, on which their predecessors of the last ge- 
neration expended so much of their savings and their time. 

If we visit the country vve experience the same pleasing emo- 
tions as are communicated on the contemplation of the increased 
enjoyments ol’ the city. We do not see, indeed, among the 
farincis such great snides, hut v\e see universal advancement. 
The pioiils on their capitals air necessarily lovvir, and their 
growth consequently less iapid; hut in the lust foity or fifty yeais 
the), too, have made roiisideiuhle piogicss. Whilst they have 
exchanged the vvoik of the hand-* for that of the head, they have 
exchanged also the lonnd iiock of the ploughman for garments 
moie suitable to their iinpio\ed condition. Their houses are 
more coumiodious ami bctlci furnished; caipets, Cnina-plates, and 
glasses, are to be seen instead of stone lloois. In ncheis, and drink- 
ing horns. Their v\ ives and daughter s, upon v* horn the i riincmenl 
of society mainly depends, aie generally beltei educalid, and aie 
able to attract then husbands and hiotheis fiom the fairs and the 
maikels at an eailiei houi,and with h ss fiequent breaches of the 
rules of sohihly than vveie piactiscd in the last generation. The 
countiy inn is no longer supeiior in neatuiss or comlort to the 
fanner’s own house. This was otherwise foiinerlv : vve can re- 
member in a town little moie than a liundied miles from kondou, 
when the liist eaipet and the tiist iinibicllu vveie seen in it, aud 
that not moie than foity -live yeais ago. In a visit to the same 
place last summer we had means of a*cei tuining that few houses, 
even of the smaller tradesmen, vveie without the fust comlbit, and 
few individuals unprov ided v\ith the latter. In respectable dwell- 
ings, stone 01 biiek floois were at that time general in the best 
houses in our countiy villages, and a large settle with a high back 
to piolect the family from the wind, which penctiatid thiougli 
liumbeilcss cracks uml devices? was the most valuable piece of 
furnituie iu the common apailmcnl. The kitchens were adorned 
with pewter plates for the family and with trcuchcis for the ser- 
vants, aud lioin or tin cups ueie used for diiukiug. They were 
scantily supplied with spoons, knive.?, and folks; and iu some of 
the fanners’ houses, each guest was expected to bring his own 
knife, while a lock of wool was placed by the plate or tiencher to 
serve as a substitute for a fork. 

If we look at that respectable poilion of the community in part 
occupying aud iu part letting their own estates, the countiy geu- 

llcmcu. 
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tlsmeu, wo shall find them rising in their style of giving afcd in 
ail the comforts of refined life. By die effect^ of extended com- 
merce and manufactures on the produce of their laud their rents 
have been more than double^jWiuuu the last forty years $ the libe- 
ral professions, presenting a more extensive field, afford greater 
facilities for placing out their weU educated younger sons; whilst 
the great decline in the interest of money enables them to charge 
their estates, when they have occasion to do so, with suitable pro- 
vision for the females of their family, on very easy tonus. 

Among the manufacturers we see some with princely yet well 
merited fortunes. But there is a numerous class inferior to them, 
who have amassed aud are amassing considerable wealth and dis- 
pensing employment to thousands of their poorer neighbours. 
We have had occasion before to notice the inci eased population 
of Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, and several other places 
Which have been the scenes of their operations. Forty years ago 
We were well acquainted with those places, with the fortunes which 
Were then enjoyed, and the habits then pie vailing. On recent 
visits, after a long absence, we felt a degree of astonishiiieut which 
We cannot describe, at the changes which have taken place ; we 
do not speak of the numerous individuals, whose fathers or grand- 
fathers had almost within recollection, hardly emerged from the 
condition of day-labourers, and whom we now found the owneis 
of magnificent establishments ; for single instances prove little in 
a case like this; but we allude to tin 1 immense addition to the 
buildings, die improvement in their construction, and the general 
advance which their owners had made in all the liberal tastes and 
enjoyments of life. 

As long as the prinucv'ul curse shall remain on the soil, labour 
must be the forerunner of enjoyment; the land must be tilled, and 
its fruits be brought forth by the sweat of the brow of those who 
subsist upon its produce. There must be, in the most polished 
as Well as in the rudest state of society, some, whose lot it is to be 
hewers of wood aud drawers of w'atei ; who must be destined to 
such employments as requiie strength and industry more than 
knowledge or talent. Knowledge and talent will, however, have 
a constant and necessary tendency to draw from the lowest classes 
of labourers some of their numbers, aud raise them to a situation 
in comfort aud ease superior to that of their fellows. As these 
advance in property and it&rcaso in enjoyments, others in turn 
occupy their station, and are a little elevated above their former 
equals ; this process continues step by step, each rank advancing 
a little, and each constantly drawing recruits from those but a 
slight remove below them. 

If W'e look, however, to* our own country, wc may mark, with a 

little 
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little retrospection and widi due reflection, the gradual improve- 
ment in the condition even of the lowest of all the classes of which 
society is composed. They have partaken of those advantages 
which have been universally diffused, in an eminent degree. In- 
creased cleanliness and health, and consequent longevity, are among 
the most characteristic blessings of the present day — in all these 
the poor have shared perhapfe m more than equal proportion with 
the rich. Their food also has gradually become of a better kind 
than formerly. Without entering ou tlie question of the healthi- 
ness of different kinds of aliment, it is sufficient for our present 
purpose to show that the food now used by the labouring ranks in 
this country is of a more expensive description tlran could be 
afforded by them in past pn iods. \V heaten bread, which is now 
almost unitei sally eaten, and even fastidiously selected by the 
labouring poor, has been gradual)} introduced with the gradual 
accumulation of the general wealth of the community. 

At the commencement of the reign of the late king, barley, rye, 
or oaten bread, was the universal food of the working population. 
As late as the year 1764, the quantity of barley grown in England 
was equal to that of wheal; it is now gpt more than one-third of 
it, though die propoilion com ei ted into mall has been increased. 
Sir Frederick Morton Eden s.ivs, ‘ about tiftv years ago so little 
was the quantity of wheal used in tin comity of Cumberland, that 
it was only a rich family that used a peck of wheat in the course 
of the }ear, and that was used at Christmas.’ Not much more 
than fifty years ago barle} bread was the univcisal food in the 
western counties, not merely of the laboureis in husbandry, but 
of those small fanners, then mote liumcious than at the present 
time, who tilled with their own hands the scanty portions of land 
which they occupied. In the counties nearer to the metropolis 
the use tyf w heaten bread spread at ail eailier period, and as 
wealth circulated from that central point to the extremities, the 
use of it gradually extended. At present, we believe, even in 
Lancashire, in Wales, and in Cornwall, the use of wheat has be- 
come almost universal. 

The increased consumption of butchcr»’-meat beyond the rate of 
increase qf population is a clear indication that the use of it must 
have descended lower in the ranks of society than formerly. 
appeared, in 1793, from the first repo it of the Committee of die 
House of Commons, appointed to take into consideration die 
means of improving the waste lands of the kingdom, that die beasts 
sold in London were of the following average weights : 

In 1732 . • cattle, 370 lbs. . . sheep, 28 lbs. 

In 1794 . . cattle, 462 lbs. . . sheep, 35 lbs. 

At the present period, as far as can be collected from various 
vol. xxkii. no. lx hi. N , sources 
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nimwM of irtforination, ftie average weight df cattle is 800 tbs* 
bn® of sheep 80 ; but the increase m the numbers anauafty slaugh- 
tered has been greater than the increase of weight. It appears 
that, whilst the population, from 1764 to 1 884, has been augmented 
at the rate of seventy-eight per cent, the consumption of butohers- 
meat has increased at the rate of 1 15 pfer cent. Besides this, there 
has been a correspondent increase in 'the consumption of bacon 
and salt pork, butter and cheese. The introduction and the gene- 
ral diffusion of tea and sugar, those admirable substitutes for fer- 
mented liquors, have assisted in improving the condition of the 
poor by supplying a beverage, tW adoption of which has tended 
to diminish intoxication, one of the chief causes of the indolence, 
wasteful ness, and rudeness, which once disgraced the lower ranks 
of this country*' Whilst the numbers of our people have increased, 
the consumption of these wholesome aitieles has increased still 
more. That of both lias been more than doubled, in a space of 
tttne in which the number of consumers has only increased one 

Half. 

The dwellings of the poor ha\e been no less improved than 
their food. It is not ncdHsary to go back to those early periods 
of onr history when the great mass of the people lived in wooden 
booths, without glass windows or chiinnics. W e speak of a period 
within our own recollection. It is not many years ago that the 
Cottages in the country had no flooring but that which nature 
furnished,' and that a composition of lime and sand was beheld* 
by the neighbours of him who enjoyed such a refinement, as a 
luxury to be envied. The mud walls were rarely covered with 
any coat of plflfeteriug ; there was no ceiling under the straw roof, 
and when any chamber was in the house, it was accessible only 
by a ladder or by a post with notches indented to receive the toot 
ift climbing to it. The dobrs and w indow s did not close •sufficiently 
to exclude the rain or the snow, and in wet weather puddles 
were Scattered over the inequalities in the mud floor. It is now 
rare *in the country to see a cottage without a brick or stone or 
wood floor, without stairs to its chambers, without plastering on 
the walls, add without ctoors and w inflows tolerably weather-tight. 
*Hie furniture and domestic utensils are increased and improved 
With the houses. The paucity and the homeliness which appeared 
forty or fifty years ago picsent to the recollection of those who can 
remember the state or that day, a striking contrast with the com- 
parative abundance and convenience which are mow exhibited. 
Instead of straw beds; and a single rug for a covering, are substi- 
tuted feather or flock beds, seyeral blankets, sheets, and often a 
cotton quilt. Chairs and tables occupy the place of benches and 
joint stools. Wooden trenchers have given way to earthenware 

plates 
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plates and dishes, and to the irop pot is now commoply added the 
gridiron, frying-pan, and saucepans. The enumeration of these 
articles may seem trifling — but let any one, who smiles at it, fol- 
low an English traveller through less advanced countries, he will 
find how true it is that these little things are great to little men. 

The clothing of our poor has advanced with the progress of 
their other enjoyments. The linsey-woolsey garments which for- 
merly served as a harbour for dirt, both to males and females, have 
been thrown aside, and their place occupied by others more 
flexible and oftener renewed. This may be the cause m part of 
the immense increase in the quantity of soap for which the duty 
is paid. Within the last foity 3 ears it has gradually increased 
from thirty-five to ninet 3 -fi\e million pounds. 

The most important and, we may add, the moafc pleasing part 
of the duty imposed on us in this division of our extensile subject 
is to show — not that poi erty does not exist — not that it is no evil — 
riot that it is a condition to which neither sympathy nor aid is to be 
extended ; but, that in this country the evil has been gradually di- 
minishing, both in the number of the persons who are the objects 
of it and in the degree of pi nation to which they are subjected. 

In Mr. Chalnieis’s Estimate of the Comparative Strength of 
Great Britain, we find some farts and calculations which cluci- 
ilale the relative numbers of the poor and the rest of the com- 
munity in the reign of King \\ illiam. It appears that the num- 
ber of families, of all descriptions, fiom that of the king down 
to those of the gipsies and beggars, then a numerous class, was 
1,349,586, and those of the hibouieis, out-servants, cottagers, and 
paupers, was 764,000, or somewhat more than ouc-half. Ac- 
cording to an estimate of what would be the pioduce of a tax on 
windowsiu 1696, when the hcailh-tax was to be abolished and 
one on windows substituted, it appears 4hat of the houses calcu- 
lated, but perhaps erroneously, at 1,300,000; those inhabited by 
persons receiving alius amounted to 330,000 ; those by persons 
not paying to church and poor to 380,000; and those by defaulters 
from distiess or fraud to 40,000, leaving only 530,000 capabft of 
paying the tax. By an account made up at the tax-office 111 1708 , 
the number of houses actually paying the tax was 508,5 iG, whilst 
that of those inhabited by the poor and incapable of paying it, w*s 
estimated at 710 , 000 . We do not place implicit confidence in 
these' early estimates or statements, nor adduce th<9n as precise 
data to be relied on. We give them merely to show what, in the 
apprehension of the best-informed persons at those perjpds, and 
according to the best calculations, was the proportion borne by 
those whom poverty rendered untaxablc, to those who were capa- 
ble of contributing to the public exigencies- 
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v There can be no doubt but that at each of those periods die 
numbers who escaped taxation were more than lUdse who actu- 
ally contributed ; end that the same state of things continued to a 
later day f though, from the want of exact data, we find it impos- 
sible to trace the precise gferiod at which it ceased. The houses 
charged to the window tax hi TfiOl were 924,164, and those 
not charged Got, 7 o9, thus showing the payers erf *tlie tax to be 
nearly as three to two of those beneath its reach. But* it* is not 
to be inferred that all houses with less than seven windows are 
occupied by those who haw* no 'other property than the labour of 
fheir hands. The conti ary is notoriously the fact m , and if of the 
persons living in houses of less than seven windows, one fourth 
should be found to be possessed of some property besides their 
labour, the proportion of the rich and intermediate classes to the 
, absolute poor, would appear as t\\ o to one, a proportion that 
never existed in this country in any former age, and to which none 
of the other countries of Kuropc ucuily approach. 

file .attention of scientific men at the present period is ac- 
tively alive to the discovery of new powers, or new* means for in- 
creasing the utility of those already known, and applying them to 
mechanical purposes, to lessen the expenditure of the strength of 
men and animals. Though many of the projects afloat may utterly 
fail, there is reason to hope that the spirit abroad may in its effects 
diminish yet farther the necessity for the more degrading and 
disgusting occupations of mankind, and thus continue gradually to 
elevate every class of the community. In this view, also, we cannot 
too highly applaud the general disposition now' manifested for the 
education of the poor.. Its tendency , especially under the direction 
of the National Institution, the most comprehensive plan of the 
whole, is to. further tlig* pi ogress of society, by qualifying the 
poorest to rise in the scale, and by impressing upon their minds 
at ail early period the importance ol older, the taste for as well 
as the faculty of reading, and the value of the civil and religious 
iii|fitutioiib of their country . 

Although we have not alluded, in this review of our progressive 
^condition, to the opinions of our abstract politicians, we have not 
been tuuniudful of their theories, nor neglected to inquire what 
part of our present condition has been owing to the great discoveries 
in political ^cience which they affirm to have been made. We 
fcannot discover that those great reforms, which they have advocated 
and represented as indispensable pre-requisites, have had any 
share in guiding us to our national prosperity. Our monarch en- 
joys still the prerogatives of his high dignity, and retains all the 
power requisite to put the laws in force. The peerage still 
continues hereditary, and still executes judicial as well as legisla- 
tive 
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live function^ The House of Commons has never been puriiied 
according to the new inventions, nor have jmy of the electois 
been deprived of tbeir ancient franchises, except in two or three 
instances, where they notoriously abused them. The estates of 
the larger proprietors have not been divided; nor have die lithe- 
holders been made to relinquish the property which they possess 
by indisputable titles. Our courts of law are still regulated by 
those ancient^ and as philosophers affirm, barbarous rules, which 
form the common law ; and au unpaid body of magistrates conti- 
nues to execute the subordinate duties of justices of the peace 
without the assistance of any system of codification, according to 
the new pattern, either compendious or expanded. Our univer- 
sities arc still devoted to the education of youth*, their revenues 
are not seized, nor are the colleges converted into receptacles for 
invalided soldiers and sailors. The pulpits and the leading desks 
in our churches aie filled i»y well educated and full grown men, 
and not yet appropriated to the biggest boys of the parish rharity- 
sdiools under the direction of the churchwardens. Neither the 
creed nor the catechisms, which aie said to be only means of 
teaching mendacity, have yet been banished from our numerous 
schools. Our distant possessions have not been abandoned — nor 
any part of the funds confiscated. 

If the state to which we ha\r arrived without the aid of the 
reformers be such as to sati*f> the public that theirs was not the 
kind of reform which we needed, it may possibly induce the re- 
formers themselves to ngice to suspend the practical adoption of 
their schemes till a century or two more shall have given time for 
a further trial of the constitution under which we have proceeded 
so far in our auspicious course. 

Art. VIII . — Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ire- 
land. pp. 36*.). 

TK)PULAR Tales recommend themselves to the autiquaiy 
by illustrating the ought or connection of different races of 
men; to the philosopher, us being usually the vjiicle of sortie 
physical or moral truth, sometimes of some mystery; and to the 
general reader, as exhibiting specimens of national manners, and 
affording innocent and not irrational entertainment. On all these 
grounds, and more especially upon the two last, the little work 
which is under our review has claims upon our attention. It is 
indeed a gopd sample of Irish humour, which is not suffered 
to evaporate in the telling, though the compiler has cleansed it 
from what is gross in die process of filtration. This particular 
commendation wc give, because we happen to be acquainted with 
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a ttry filthy version of one of his Legends. The ifiode pf telling 
these stories is indeed a happy exhibition of the species of style 
which has been judiciously adopted by the author* Never inde- 
licate, it is easy, and yet is precise enough for its purposes — 
Colloquial without being coarse, and pleasing from the coherence 
of its parts and the natural transition of its colours. Add to 
this a provinciality of idiom, which, without obscuring the mean- 
ing, seems to stamp a certain authenticity upon the narrative. 
It is like the peatrtaste of whiskey, which vouches the liisli origin 
of the liquor, and is soon liked and appreciated for its own parti? 
cular flavour. We think, in conclusion, that we pay this storicr the 
highest possible compliment in expressing our belief that if 
Ariosto had written in prose and intermix! a little of his own 
Ferrarese dialect with his Italian, he would have told his hu- 
morous tales like the author of the Fairy Legends and Tt adit ions 
of the South of Ireland . This may be thought strong praise of 
the author's felicity of language ; but, after having been long 
wearied and disgusted with silly caiicatuics of Irish diction in 
song and in farce, where the worst species of English vulgarity is 
passed off upon us as genuine Irish, b\ the meie help of sonic 
slang about Fat and Shilelagh , it is exceedingly pleasant to meet 
with something which we can belieoe to be Irish . We believe it 
to be so, as we often feel assured that a portrait is a likeness, 
although we are unacquainted with the person whom it was de- 
signed to represent. Such, in both cases, is the effect of indi- 
viduality and consistence of fcatuics. 

The species of style in which this work is written (which 
should rather be designated as easy reading than as easy writing) 
is often considered as a small qualification. If things, however, 
are valuable from their larity, excellence of this kind is indeed 
valuable; the more so as the author must be guided rather by 
his own tact than by any fixed rules ; must steer by the light of 
his own star rather than by the assistance of a compass. 

Such are the merits of the pilot with whom we are about 
to embark, llut illustration is always better than description, 
and we proceed to our proofs ; the difficulty lies in selection. 
Vie will, however, begin with the Legend of Bottle-hill, though 
its length will compel us to make some breaches in it, and our 
analysis must take off much from the ease and spirit with which 
it is told. 

- ‘ In the good days when the little people, most impudently called 
fairies, were more frequently seen than they are in these unbelieving 
times, a farmer, named Mick Purcell, rented a few acres of barren 
ground in the neighbourhood of the once celebrated preceptory of 
Mourne, situated about three miles from Mallow, and thirteen from 
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11 t%e beautiful jpity polled Cork.” Mick hud a wife and family ; they 
all did what they could, and that was but little, for the poor man had 
no child grown up big enough to help him in his work ; and all the 
poor woman could do was to mind the children, and to milk the one , 
cow, and to boil the potatoes, and cany the eggs to market to Mallow ; 
but with all they could do, 'twas hard enough on them to pay the rent. 
Well, they did manage it for a good while j but at last came a bad year,' 
and the little grain of oats was all spoiled, and the chickens died of the 
pip, and the pig got the measles — she was sold in Mallow and brought 
almost nothing 5 and popr Mick found that he had’nt enough to half pay 
his rent, and two gales were due. 

4 44 Why, then, Molly/* says he, “ wliat’ll we do V* 

* 44 Wish a, then, tnavournenc, what would you do but take the cow to 
the fair of Cork and sell her,” says she j 4 ‘ and Monday is fair day, and, 
t>o you must go to-morrow, that the poor beast may be rested again the 
fair." 

* “ And what’ll we do when she’s gone ?” says Mick, sorrowfully. 

' “ Never a know I know. Mirk ; but sure God won’t leave us with- 
out him, Mick 5 and you know how good he was to us when poor little 
Billy was sick, and we had nothing at all for him to take, that good doc- 
tor gentleman at Ballydahiu come riding and asking for a drink of milk ; 
and how he gave u« two shillings ; and how lie sent the things and the 
bottles for the child, and gave me my breakfast when I went over to 
ask a question, so he did j and how he came to see Billy, and never left 
off his goodness till he was cpiite well.” 

4 “ Oh ! you are always that way, Molly, and I believe you are right 
after all, so I won’t be sorry for selling the cow ; but I’ll go to-morrow, 
and you must put a needle and thread through my coat, for you know 
*tis ripped under the aim.” 

Accoulingly, on the morrow, Mick departs with his cow; — 

‘ ’Twas a fine day, and the sun slione brightly on the walls of the old 
abbey as lie passed under them j he then crossed an extensive mountain 
tract, and after six long miles lie came to the top of that hill — Bottle-hill 
*Xis called now, but that was not the name of it then, and just there a 
man overtook him. “ Good morrow,” says he. “ Good Morrow, 
kindly,” says Mick, looking at the stranger, who was a little man, you’d 
almost call him a dwarf, only he was’nt quite so little neither : he had a 
bit of an old, wrinkled, yellow face, for all tlie world like a dried cauli- 
flower, only lie bad a sharp little nose, and redeyes, and white hair, and 
his lips were not red, but all bis face was one colour, and his eyes never 
were quiet, but looking at everything, and although they were red* they 
made Mick feel quite cold when he looked at them. In truth he did not 
much like the little man’s company ; and he couldn't see one bit of his 
legs nor his body, for though the day was warm, he was all wrapped up 
in a big great coat. Mick drove his cow something faster, but tne little 
man kept up with him. Mick didn't know how he walked, for he was 
almost afraid to look at him, and to cross himself, for fear the old man 
would be angry. Yet he thought his fellow-traveller did not seem to 
walk like other men, nor to put one foot before the other, but to glide 
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owr 4ks Sough road, mid rough enough it was, like a dfeufonr, without 
Mbc and without effort. JVlick's heart trembled within hitq, and he said 
a prater tp himself, wishing he hadn't come out that day, or that he was 
on Fair-hill, or that he hadnVtbe cow to mind, that he might run away 
from the bad Uiiug — when* in the midst of his fears, he was agaiu ad- 
dressed by his companion/ 

The stranger, finding that he is going to sell his cow, offers to 
become the purchaser, and to give an empty bottle, which he pro- 
duces, in exchange; this proposition is of course received at fiist 
with scorn, but after some admirable dialogue Mick finally con- 
sents, and the little man leaves him with the following directions, 
4 "When yqii go home, ne\cr mind if your wife is angry, but be 
quiet yourself, and make her sw ecp the room clean, bet the table ont 
right, and spread a clean cloth over it ; then put the bottle on the 
ground, saying these words : 44 Bottle, do your duty,” ami you will see 
the end of it* 

Mick accordingly goes home, mutteiing prajers, and holding 
fast the bottle. 

4 u And what would I do if it broke,' 1 thought he. " Oh ! but I'll 
take care of that." So he put it into his bosom, and wont on anxious to 
prove his bottle, and doubting of the reception he should meet from his 
wife j balancing his anxieties with his expectation, his feais with liis 
hopes, he reached home in the evening, and surprised his wife, sitting 
over the turf fire in the big chimney. 

4 44 Oh ! Mick, are you come back ? Sure you wcre'nt at Cork all 
the way ! Wbat has happened to you ? Where is the cow ? Did you 
sell her? How much money did you get for her > What news have 
you ? Tell us every thing about it.’* 

4 44 Why, then, Molly, if you’ll give me time, I'll tell you all about it. 
If you want to know where the cow is, 'tUn't Mick can tell you, for the 
never a know docs he know when 1 she is now" 

4 44 Oh ! then, you sold her; and where's the money'" 
f 44 Arrah! stop awhile, Molly, .md I’ll tell you all about it " 

4 44 But wliat bottle is that under your waistcoat ?" said Molly, spying 
its neck sticking out. 

4 44 Why, then, be easy now, can't you," says Mick, 44 till I tell it to 
you and putting the bottle on the table, 44 That's all I got for the 
cow.” 

4 His poor wife was thunderstruck. 44 All you got ! and wlmt good 
is that, Mick ? Oh ! I never thought you were such a fool ; and what'll 

we do for the rent, and what " 

4 44 Now, Molly," says Mick, 44 can't you hearken to reason ? 
Didn't I tell you how the old man, or whatsoever he was, met me— no, 
he did not meet me neither, but he was there with me — on the big hill, 
&ud how he made me sell him him the cow, and told me the bottle was 
the only thing for me ?" 

* 44 Yes, indeed, the only thing for yon, you fool !” said Molly, seizing 
the bottle to burl it at her poor husband's head > but Mick caught it, 

and 
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and quietly (for her minded the old man's advice) feoStod bts wife's 
grasp, and placed the bottle again in his bosom. Poor Molly sat down 
crying, while Mick told her bis story, with many 6 crossing *tnl blessing 
between him and tom. His wife could not help believing him, parti- 
cularly as she had as much faith in fairies as she had in the priest, who 
indeed never discouraged her belief in the fairies; maybe, he dirhit 
know she believed in them; and may be ho believed them himself. She 
got up, however, without saying one word, ami began to sweep the 
earthen floor with a bunch of heutli j then she tidied up every thing, etui 
put out the long tabic, aud spread the clean cloth, for she had ouly one, 
upon it, and Mick, placing the bottle on the ground, looked at it and said, 
“ Bottle, do your duty/* 

4 “Look there ! look there, mnmmy !” said his chubby eldest son, a 
boy about five years old — “ look there ! look there !" and he sprung to 
Ills mother's side, as two tiny little fellows rose like light from the bottle, 
and in an instant covered the table with dishes and plates of gold and 
silver, full of the finest \ictuals that escr were seen, and when all was 
done went into the bottle again. Mick and his wife looked at every 
thing with astonishment , they had never seen Mich plates and dishes 
before, and didn't think they could ever admire them enough, the very 
sight almost took away their appetites : hut at length Molly stfid, 
“ Come and sit down, Mick, and tiy and eat a bit : sure you ought to 
be hungry after such a good day's work." 

€ u Why, then, the man told no lie about the bottle." 

f Mick sat down, after putting the children to the table, and they 
mode a hearty meal, though they couldn't taste half the dishes. 

f “ Now," says Molly, “ I wonder will those two good little gentle- 
men carry away these fine tilings again ?" They waited, but no 6ne 
came ; so Molly put up the dishes and plates very carefully, saying, 
* € Why, then, Mick, that was no lie sure enough : but you'll l>e a rich 
man yet. Mirk Purcell." 

* Mick and his wife and children went to their bed, not to sleep, but 
to settle about selling the fine tilings they did not want, and to take 
more land. Mirk went to Cork and sold liis plate, and bought a horse 
and cart, and began to show that he was making money ; and they did 
all they could to keep the bottle a secret ; but for all that, their landlord 
fouud it out, for he came to Mick one day and asked him where he got 
all his money — sure it was not by the farm ; and he bothered him so 
much, that ut last Mirk told him of the bottle. His landlord oflered 
him a deal of money for it, Jmt Mick would not give it, till at last lie 
offered to give him all his farm for ever : so Mick, who was very rich, 
thought he'd never want any more money, and gave him the bottle : but 
Mick was mistaken — he and his family speut money as if there w&s no 
end of it ; and to make the story short, they became poorer and poorer, 
till at last they had nothing left but one cow ; and Mick once more 
drove his cow before him to sell her at Cork fair, hoping to meet the 
old man and get another bottle. It was hardly daybreak when he left 
home, and lie walked on at a good pace till lie reached the big hill : 
the mists weie sleeping in the valleys and curling like smoke wreaths 
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upon the brown heath around him. The sun rope on bis left, and jest at 
hro feet • lark sprang from its grassy couch and poured forth its joyous 
matin song, ascending into the clear blue sky, 

* “ Till its form liky a speck in the airiness blending. 

And thrilling with uumic, was melting in light.*' * 

* Mick crossed himself, listening bb he advanced to the sweet song of 
the lark, but thinking, notwithstanding, all the time of the little old 
man 3 when, just as he reached the summit of the lull, and cast his eyes 
over the extensive prospect before and around him, he was startled aud 
rejoiced by the same well-known voice : M Well, Mick Purcell, I told 
you, yon would be a rich man." 

* " Indeed, then, sure enough I was, that's no lie for you, sir. Good 
morning to you, but it is uot rich I am now — but have you another 
bottle, for I want it now as much as I did long ago j so if you ba\e it, 
sir, here is the cow for it." 

* “ And here is the bottle," said the old man, smiling ; u you know 
what to do with it." 

4 44 Oh ! then, sure I do, as good i ii'lit I have." 

4 “ Well, farewell for ever, Mick Purcell : 1 told you, you would be 
a rich man.” 

* 44 And good bye to you, sir," said Mick, as lie turned back j “ and 
good luck to you, and good luck to the big hill — it wants a name — 
Bottle-liill. — Good bye, sir, good bye so Mick walked back as fast as 
he could, never looking after the white-faced little gentleman and the 
cow, so anxious was he to bring home the bottle. — Well, he ui rived 
with it safely enough, and called out as soon as he saw Molly — “ Oh l 
sure I've another bottle !” 

4 “ Arrah ! then, have you ? why, then, you’re a lucky man, Mick 
Puroell, that’s what you arc." 

* In an instant she put every thing light ; and Mick looking at his 
bottle, exultingly cried out, 44 Bottle, do your duty." In a twinkling, 
two great stout men with big cudgels issued ham tlic bottle (1 do not 
know how they got room in it), and bclabmiiul poor Mick a*id his wife 
and all his family, till they lay on tlic floor, when in they went again, 
Mick, as soon as he recovered, got up and looked about him ; he thought 
and thought, and at last lie took up liis wife and his children ; and, leaving 
them to recover as well as they could, he took the bottle under his coat 
and went to his landlord, who had a great company : he got a servant 
to tell him he wanted to speak to him, and at last he came out to Mick. 

4 44 Well, what do you want now ?” 

* 44 Nothing, sir, only I have another bottle.” 

4 “ Oh ! ho ! is it as good as the first 

4 44 Yes, sir, and better j if you like, I will show it to you before all 
the ladies and gentlemen " 

4 44 Come along, then.” So saying, Mick was brought into the great 
ball, where he saw his old bottle standing high up on a shelf : “ Ah ! ua !" 
says he to himself, “ may be I won’t have you by and by.” 

' 4 44 Now,” says his landlord, 44 show us your bottle." Mick set it on 
thfc Soot, and uttered the words : in a moment the landlord was tumbled 
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on the floor; ladles and gentlemen, servants and all, were running, and 
roaring, and sprawling, and kicking, and shrieking. Wine caps and 
salvers were knocked about in every direction, until the landlord called 
out “ Stop those two devils, Mick Furcell, or I’ll have you hanged.” 

' “ They never shall stop,” said Mick, u till 1 get my own bottle that 
I see up there at top of that shelf.” 

g “ Give it down to him, give it down to him, befofe we are all 
killed !” says thfc landlord. 

* Mick put his bottle in his bosom : in jumped the two men into the 
new bottle, and lie carried them home. I need not lengthen ray story 
by telling how lie got richer than ever, how his son married his land- 
lord’s only daughter, how he and bis wife died when they were very old, 
and how sonic of the servants, fighting at their wake, broke the bottles ; 
but still the hill has the name upon it; ay, and so ’twill be always 
lioftlc-hill to the end of the woild, and so it ought, for it is a strange 
stoiy!’ — pp. So — 102. 

Every one will be struck by the general likeness this tale bears 
to that of the Bottle-Imp ; and we may recognize also ill it some 
tiaits of the Arabian Nights. In the first pait, the slaves of the 
bottle play the part of the slave of the lamp in the story of 
Aladdin, one of the first acts of whose ministry, it will be recol- 
lected, is to cover a table w ith piovisions. In the feccond, w r e 
see them exercising that odd system of rewards and punishments 
enacted by the supeinatuial dot vises in another tale, who, as the 
case appealed to them to lequirc it, turned themselves into aspers 
for the benefit of the invoker, or beat him within an inch of 
liis life. Two such odd coincidences could hardly aiisc but out 
of one common cause, and we must ascribe the Legend of the 
Bottle to an oriental origin: to which, indeed, almost all stories 
must be referred. For, read one in Athenerm, or read one in 
Joe Miller , and afterwards turn to the Bib/iothtyuc Orientate of 
Herbclol, the Tales of a Parrot, Arabian Nights, or Persian 
Tales , and, in one or otln r of these, will be found the parent of 
the plaut, preset ved in these two horti sicci of European anecdote 
and fable. 

As well for the purpose of illustrating the nature of the tales 
and style of the liairator, as for that of proving the identity of 
fables in general, and therefore tlie necessity of attributing them 
to one commou origin, we will extract parts of another, called 
the Legend of Knockgrajion ; which, with the former, is to be 
considered as an average specimen of the collection. 

r There was once a poor man who lived in the fertile glen of Ahcrlow, 
at the foot of the gloomy Galtec mountains, and he bad a great hump 
on his back : he looked just as if his body had been rolled up and placed 
upon his shoulders ; and his head was pressed down with the weight so 
much that hjg chin when he was sitting used to rest upon his knees for 
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support. The eoitntay people were rather sh^of meeting him in any 
lonesome place, for though, poor creature, he was as harmless and as 
inoffensive as a new-born infant, yet his deformity Was so great, that he 
scarcely appeared to be a human creature, and some ill-minded persons 
had set strange stories about him afloat. He was said to have a great 
knowledge or herbs and charms ; but certain it was'that he had a mighty 
skilful hand in plaiting straw and rushes into hats and baskets, which 
was the way he made his livelihood.* 

This poor little fellow, who bore the nickname of Lusmoie, 
from a sprig of fairy cap or lusmore which he always wore in his 
straw bat, was belated one evening, in returning from Cahir to 
Cappngh, by the old moat of Knockgrafton. As lie sate dowu 
disconsolate enough— 

4 Presently there rose a wild strain of unearthly melody upon tho car 
of little Lusmore; he listened, and lie thought that lie liad never hcaid 
such ravishing music before. It was like the sound of many voices, 
each mingling and blending with the nthci so strangely, that they seemed 
to be one, though all singing different strains, and the words of the song 
were these: 

4 Da Loan, Da Mori, Da Luan , Du Moi f, Da l*uan , Da Mart, wlicu 
there would be a moment’s pause, and then the round of melody prurt 
on again.* * 

* Lusmore listened attentively, scarcely drawing Ins breath lest lie 
might lose the slightest note, lie now plainly perceived that the singing 
was within the moat, and though at first it had charmed him so much, 
be began to get tired of hearing the Name round sung o\er and over 
so often without any change ; so availing himself of the pause when the 
Da Luaa , Da Mart, had been sung tlucc times, lie took up the tunc 
and raised it with the words aitgui Da Cadine , and then went on singing 
with the voices inside of the moat, Da Luan , Da Mint, finishing the 
melody, when the pause again came, with attgus Da Cadun . 

4 Tlic fairies within Knoikgrafton, for the song was a fniiy melody, 
when they heard this addition to tluii tune, wcie so much delighted, 
that with instant resohe it was del ei mined to bring the mortal among 
them, whose musical .>kill so far exceeded tlieiis, and little Lusmore was 
conveyed into their company with the eddying speed of a whirlwind. 

* Glorious to behold wa& the sight that burst upon him as became 

* Hie author, among otlici observation!) illustratne of this legend, adds the lullowiug 
explanatory note : — 

* To render the words of the f.iirj song (signifying Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day) suitable lo the Engli«li reader, they arc given according to ihcir sound in pre- 
ference to the correct spelling, which would be “ Dia Lu«iin, Did Maht, agus Did Cca- 
daoinc." 

* In Irish the word -dia*, dtt, or de, is prefixed before the proper names of the week 
;days, agreeably to the Latin, but contrary to the custom of the languages of modem Eu- 
rope, in which the common name, day, is subjoined to the proper name of the week 
day : thus, as in the Latin, Dies Solis, Dies lanne, Dies Mortis, so in the Irish, Dia 
flat, Dia Luain, Dia Mairt - the ancient name of Sunday has in modern thM been 
dunged into Dia Domhna (pronounced Dona), according to the Christum Latin, most 
probably introduced by the clergy.’ — p. 63 . 
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down through ilie moat, twirling round and round and round with the 
lightness of a straw, to the sweetest music that kepi dyne to liie motion. 
The greatest honour waB then paid him, for he ms put up above all the 
musicians, and he had servants 'tending upon him, and every thing to 
his heart's content, and a hearty welcome to all $ and in short he was 
made as much of as tf belted been the first man in the land. 

' Presently Lusmore saw a great consultation going, forward among 
the fairies, and, notwithstanding all their civility, he felt very much 
frightened, until one stepping out from the rest came up to him and 
said, — 

“ Lusmore ! Lusmore ! 

Doubt not, nor deplore, 

For the hump which you bore 
On your back i« no more 3 
Look down on the floor, 

„ And wcw it, Lusmore !" . 

4 When these words were said, poor little Lusmore felt himself so 
light, and so happy, that lie thought he could have bounded at one jump 
over llie moon, like the cow in the history of the cat and the fiddle 3 and 
he saw, with inexpressible plcasuie, his hump tumble down upon the 
ground fiom his shoulders. lie then tried to lift up his head, and fie 
(lid so with becoming caution, tearing that he might knock it against 
flic cciliug of the grand hall, where he was 3 he looked round and round 
again with the greatest woiulei and delight upon every thing, which 
appealed more and more beautiful 5 mid o\er powered at beholding such 
a resplendent scene, his head grew dizzy, and his eyesight became dim. 
At last he fell into a sound sleep, and when he awoke, lie found that it 
was broad daylight, the sun shining brightly, and the birds singing 
sweetly ; and that he was lying just at the foot of the moat of Knock- 
grafton, with the cows and sheep grazing peaceably round about him. 
The first tiling Lusmore did, after saying his prayers, was to put his 
hand behind to feel for liis hump, but no sign of one was there on his 
back, and lie looked at himself with great pride, for he had now become 
a well-shaped dapper little fellow ; and more than that found himself 
in a full suit of new' clothes, which lie concluded the fairies had made 
for him.* 

Of course Lusniore’s story* circulates fur and wide, and an old 
woman, * out of Decie’s country, in the county Waterford/ 
brings a peevish little liunip-backcd man, her sou, all the way to 
the moat of Kuockgrafton, in hopes of relieving him from his 
hump, and getting a new suit of clothes, as had befallen little 
litismore. * 

4 Jack Mudden, for that was the humpy man's name, had not been 
sitting there long when he heard the time going on within the moat 
much sweeter than before; for the fairies were singing it the way 
Lusmore had settled their music for them, ’and the song was going on : 
Da Luatt, Da Mori , Da Lttan, Da Mot t. Da Luan , Da Mart, augusDa 
Cadmcy without ever stopping. Jack Madden, who was in a great burry 
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to' get quit of hfc hump, never thought of waiting until; the fiurie* bud 
done t or watching for a fitting opportunity to raise the tune higher again 
than Lusmore had : to haying heard them sing it over seven tiroes 
without stopping, out be bawls, never minding the time, or the humour 
of the tune, or how he could bring his vyo&ls in properly, qugus pa 
Dardine 9 augus Da Ilcna* thinking that if , one day was good, two were 
better; and that if Lusmore had one new suit of clothes given him, he 
should have two. 

* No sooner had the words passed his lips than he was taken up an<f 
whisked into the moat with piodigious force; and the fairies came 
crowding round about him with great anger, screeching, and screaming, 
and roaring out , 44 who spoiled our tune ? who spoiled our tunc ?*' and 
one stepped up to him above all the rest, and said — 

44 Jack Madden ! Jack Madden ! 

Your words came so bud in 
The tune wc feel glad in ; — 

This pastlc you’re had in. 

That your life we may sadden : 

Here’s two humps for Jack Madden." 

And twenty of the strongest fairies brought Lusmore’s hump and put it 
down upon poor Jack’s back, our liis own, where it became fixed as 
firmly as if it was nailed on with twclvcpenuy nails, by the best carpenter 
that ever drove one. Out of their castle they then kicked him, and in 
the morning when Jack Madden's mother and her gossip came to look 
after their little man, they found him half dead, lying at the foot of the 
moat, with the other hump upon his back.* — pp. 23 — 32. 

This story, the imitation of which by Parnell must be familiar 
to our readers, is to be found in so many countries that wc can only 
■account for its frequency by supposing it to have been dropt by 
the way by our eastern ancestors in their long over-land migrations. 
It is told in Spain very nearly as it is in Ireland. A liu nip-backed 
man hears some small voices singing 4 Limes y Maries if Mier - 
coles tres and completes their song by the addition of * Jueves 
y Viernes y Sabado sets r l he fail ies, \\ ho were the songstci s, are 
so pleased at this, that they immediately lelieve him from his 
hump, and dismiss him with honour. A stupid fellow, afflicted 
with the same deformity, haung got wind of this story, intrudes 
upon them, and ofl’cis a new addition to their song in * Y Do- 
mingo siete 9 Indignant at the breach of lhythni, or at the men- 
tion of the Lord’s day, which is a tender subject with fairies, they 
seize the intruder, and, according to received genie-practice, over- 
whelm him with a shower of blows, aud%cnd him off with bis 
neighbour’s hump, in addition to his own. Hence * y doming 
siete ’ is a commou Spanish comment upon any thing wfiich is said 
or done mal-drpropos . JThere is a German and also an Italian 
version of this anecdote, with some variations, in which last there 
is one additional circumstance deserving notice. The fairies take 
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off their favpuiite's hump with a saw of butter# sema verm suo 
do/ore, without any pain to him ; a mode of operation, which we 
earnestly recommend to the consideration of onr tiiartal practi- 
tioners at Surgeon*s Hall. In the same letter of Redi, which pre- 
serves the Italian version, is also another tale, which we cannot 
help citing, both because it appears to be the origin of one which 
we are apt to consider as of domestic production, and because it 
seems to prove the position, with which we set out, that such ori- 
ginal narratives usually contain some esoteric doctrine; which, 
however, in many instances, will not bear carriage. A youth, like 
Whittington, sends a he, and she, cat, as a venture, in a merchant* 
ship ; and these fall into the possession of a king whose dominion 
is overrun with rats. Accordingly, he rewards the owner with im- 
mense riches; and requites another, who, in th^hope of receiving 
yet greater wealth, had remitted to him precious goods, with two 
kittens, the children of the Italian Whittington's cats. » This fable, 
again, is of eastern origin. An Asiatic prince, if we recollect 
rightly, receives a present of a cabbage from oue, and rewards the 
donor with money : he has a gift of money from another, and 
sends him an offset of the cabbage in return. 

Our extracts have already been unreasonably long, and yet we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of adding one more to them. 
It shall be Daniel O'Rourke — a fine Dutch picture of night- 
mare, rivalling in its way the sublimcr vision of Burns. Daniel 
had been to a feast at 4 the master’s/ on the return of the f young 
master 9 from foreign paits; and thus he tells his story. 

' Well, wc liad every thing of the best, and plenty of it ; and we ate, 
and wc drank, and we danced, and the young master by the B&me token 
danced with Peggy Barry, from the Bohcrecn — a lovely young couple 
they were, though they arc both low enough now. To make a long 
story short, 1 got, as a body may say, the same thing as tipsy almost, for 
1 can't remember ever at all, no ways, how it was that 1 left the place : 
only 1 did leave it, that's certain. Well, 1 thought, for all that, in my- 
self, I'd just step to Molly Cronahan’s, the fairy woman, to speak a woitf 
about the bracket heifer what was bewitched ; and so as 1 was crossing 
the stepping-stones ot the ford of Ballyashcnogh, and was looking up at 
the stars and blessing myself — for why 7 it was Lady-day— 1 missed my 
foot, and souse 1 fell into the water. “ Death alive !” thought I# "I’ll 
be drowned now!" However,! began swimming, swimming, swim- 
ming away for the dear ljfc, till at last I got ashore, somehow or othefr, 
bnt never the one of me can tell how, upon a dtssoiute island. 

* I wandeied and wandered about there, without knowing where I 
wandered, until at last I got into a big bog The moon was shining as. 
bright as day, or your fair lady's eyes, sir, (with your pardon for mention- 
ing her,) and I looked east and west, and north and south, and every Way, 
and nothing did I sec but bog, bog, bog ; — I could never find out how I 
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got into it ; and my heart grew cold with fear, for sore and certain I was 
that it would be my barm place. So 1 sat down upon a stone which, 
as good luck would hare it, was dose by me, and I began, to scratch my 
head, and sing the Uthgone — when all of a sadden the moon grew black, 
and I looked up, and saw something for all the world as if it was mov- 
ing down between me and it, and I could not tell what it was. Down 
it came with a ptitaftce, and looked at me full in the face ; and what was 
it but an eagle? as fiue at>ne as ever flew from the kingdom of Kerry. 
So he looked at me in Jthe face, and says he to me, “ Daniel O'Rourke,'* 
says he, “ how do you do V* ''Very well, I thank you, air/* says I : 
“ 1 hope yourc well wondering out of my senses all the time how an 
eagle came to speak like a Christian. “ What brings you here, Dan ?*’ 
says he. '• Nothing at all, sir," says 1 j " only I wish I was safe home 
again." “ Is it out of the island you want to go, Dan ?" says he. 
“ Tis, sir/* says I : so 1 up and told him how I liad taken a drop too 
much, and .fell infb the water j how 1 swam to the island j and how 1 
got into the bog, and did not know my way out of it. " Dan/' says he, 
after a minufk's thought, " though it was ygry improper for you to get 
-drunk on Lady-day, yet os you are a decent, sober man, who 'tends mass 
well, and never flings stones at me or mine, nor cries out after us in tlic 
<iields— my life for yours," says lie ; “ so get up on my hack, and grip 
me well for fear you’d fall oft, and I’ll fly you out of tlic bog." " I am 
*afraid/’ says I, " your honour’s making game of me $ for who ever heard 
of riding a horseback on an eagle before ?’’ *' ’Pon the honour of a gen- 
tleman," says he, putting his right loot on his breast, " I am quite in 
•earnest % and so now cither take my offer or starve in the bog — besides, 
I see that your weight is sinking the stone." , , 

* It was true enough as he said, for I found the stone every minute 
going from under me. I had no choice ; so thinks I to myself, faint 
heart never won fair lady, and this is fair persuadance : — " l thauk your 
honour," says 1, “ for tlic loan of your civility ; ami I’ll take your kind 
offer." I therefore mounted upon the back of tlic eagle, and held him 
tight enough by the throat, and up be flew in the air like a lark. Little 
I knew the trick he was going to serve me. Up— up— up— God knows 
how far up he flew. " Why, then," said I to him —thinking he did not 
know the right road home— very civilly, because why? — 1 was in his 
power entirely 5 — " sir,” says I, " please your honours glory, and with 
humble submission to your better judgment, if you’d fly down a bit, 
you're now just over my cabin, and 1 could be put dowu there, and 
many thanks to your worship." 

' " Arrah , Dan," said he, " do you think me a fool ? Look down in 
the next field, and don’t you see two men and a gun ? By my woid it 
wftdd be no joke to be shot lliis way, to oblige a drunken blackguard 
that I picked up off of a could stone in a Ixfg." " Bother you," said I 
to myself, but I did not speak out, for where was the use ? Well, sir, up 
he kept, flying, flying, and I asking him every minute to fly down, and 
all to no use. “ Where in the world are you going, sir ?’* says I to him. 
" Hold your tongue, Dan," says he : “ mipd your own business, and 
don't be interfering with the business of other people." " Faith, this is 
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my business, I think/' says I. “ J*c quiet, Dan," says he : so I said no 
more. 

* At last where should we conic to, but to the moon itself. Now you 
can't see it from this, but there is, or there was in my time a reaping- 
hook sticking out of the side of the moon, this way (drawing the figure 

thus CH on the ground with the end of his stick). 

* “ Dan," said the eagle, “ I’m tired with this long fly ; I had no notion 
'twas so far.” “ And my lord, sir," said I, “ who in the world axed you 
to fly so far — was it 1 ? did not 1 beg, and pray, and beseech you to stop 
half an hour ago?” “ There's no use talking, Dan,"- said lie; “ I'm 
tired bad enough, so you must get olf, and sit down on the moon until 
I rest myself.” “ Is it sil down on the moon ?” said 1 ; “is it upon 
that little round thin.?, then* why, then, sure I'd fall off in a minute, 
and be kilt and spilt, and smashed all to hits : you are a vile deceiver— 
so you are." “ Not at all, Dan," said lie ■ “ you ran catch fast bold of 
the reaping-hook that's sticking nut of the s dc of the mobn, and ’twill 
keep you up.” “ I won't, then," said I. “ May be not," said be, quite 
quiet. “ If you don’t, my man, I shall just give you a shake, and one 
slap of my wing, and send you down to the ground, where every bone in 
your body u ill be smashed as small as a drop of dew on h cabbage-leaf 
in the morning." “ Why, then, I’m in a fine way/’ said 1 to myself, 
“ ever to have come along with the likes of you and so giving him a 
hearty curse in Irish, for fear he’d know what I said, 1 got off of his back 
with a heavy heart, took a hold of the reaping-hook, and sat down upon 
the moon, and a mighty cold seat it was, I can tell you that. 

* When he had me there fairly landed, lie turned about on* me, and 
said, st Good morning to you, Daniel O’Rourke,” said he : “I think 
I’ve nicked you fairly now. You robbed my nest last year," ftwas true 
enough for him, hut how he found it out is hard to say,) “ and in return 
you are freely welcome to cool your heels dangling upon the moon like 
a cocklhrow.” ’ 

In spite of all his reinoiistianccs the unconscionable eagle flies 
away with a loud laugh, leaving poor Dan c roaring out for the 
bare grief/ in which condition lie is speedily visited by the man in 
the moon. This gentleman’s hospitality does not much uicnd his 
case. 

■ “ Dan," said the mail in flic moon, taking a pinch of snuff when I 
was done, “ you must not stay here.” “ Indeed, sir," says I, tr 'tis 
much against my will I'm here at all ; but how am I to go back ?’* 
“ That’s your business," said he, “ Dan : mine is to tell you that here 
you must not stay, so be ‘off in less than no time." “ I'm doing no 
harm," says I, “ only holding on bard by the reaping-hook, lest I fall 
off/’ “ That's what you must not do, Dan," says he. “ Pray, sir, 
says I, “ may I ask how many you arc iir family, that you would 
not give a poor traveller lodging? I’m sure ’tK not so often you’re 
troubled with straugers coming to see yon, for ’tis a long way.” <f I’m 
by myself, Dan/’ says lie; “ but you’d bellrr let go the reaping-hook." 

vol. xxxu. no. Lxm. o " Faith, 
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" Faith, and with your leave,” says 1, “ I'll not let go the grip.” 
" You had belter, Dan,’* says he again. “ Why, then, my little fel- 
low,” says I, taking the whole weight of him with my eye from head to 
foot, “ there are two words to that bargain j and I'll not budge, but you 
may if you like.” “ Wtf’ll see how that is to be,” says he ; and back 
he went, giving the door such a great bang after him (for it was plain 
he was hulled), that I thought the moon and all would fall down with it. 

* “ Well, I was preparing myself to try strength with him, when back 
again he comes, with the kitchen cleaver in his hand, and without saying 
a word, lie gave two bangs to the handle of the reaping-hook that was 
keeping me upland w/utp! it came in two.” “ Good morning to you, 
Dan,” says the spiteful little old blackguard, when he suw me cleanly 
falling down with a bit of the handle in my hand : “ 1 thank you for 
your visit, and fair weather after you, Daniel." I had not time to make 
any answer to him, for 1 was tumbling over and over, and rolling at the 
rate of a fox-hunt. “ God help me,” says I, “ but this is a pretty pickle 
for a decent Alan to be seen in at this time of night : I am now sold 
fairly.*' The word was not out of my mouth, when whiz ! what should 
fly by close to my car hut a llock ol" wild gee^e j and the until gander, 
who was their general, turning about his head, cried out to me, “ Is 
that you, Dan?” I was lioL a bit daunted now at wliat lie said, for I 
was by this time used to all kinds of bahxilmt nt, and, besides, I knew 
him of ould. "Good morrow to you,” says he, “ Daniel O’llourke : 
how are you in health this morning ?” “ Very well, sir,” says I, u I 

thank you kindly,” drawing my breath, for I was mightily in want* of 
some. “ I hope your honour's the same.” “ I think *tis falling you 
are, Daniel,” says he. “ You may say that, sir,” says I. And where 
are you going all the way so fast ?” said flit* gander. So I told him how 
1 had taken the drop, and liow I came on the island, and how 1 lost niy 
way in the bog, and how the thief of an eagle flew me up to the moon, 
and how the man in the moon turned me out. “ Dan,” said he, * ff I’ll 
save you : put out your hand and catch me by the leg, and I’ll fly you 
home.” “ Sweet is your hand in a pitcher of honey, my jewel,” says I, 
though all the time I thought in myself that I don't much trust you ; but 
there was no help, so 1 caught the gander by the leg, and away 1 and the 
other geese flew after him as fast as hops.’ 

The * ould gander’s’ leg serves poor Dan’s turn hardly better 
than the eagle's wing; and the trip ends with his being dropped 
‘ plump into the very bottom of the salt sea ! Down to the very bottom 
1 went, and I gave myself up then for ever, when a whale walked up to 
me, scratching himself after his night’s sleep, and looked me full in the 
face, and never the word did lie say, but lifting up his tail, lie splashed 
me all over again with the cold salt water, till there wasn't a dry stitch 
upon my whole carcass; and I heard somebody saying — 'twas a voice I 
knew too — “ Get up, you drunken brute, oil' of that and with that I 
"woke up, and there was Judy with a tub full of water, which she was 
splashing all over me ; — for, rest her soul ! though she was a good 
wife, she never could bear to see me in drink, and had a bitter hand of 
her own.' 
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Our readers will perceive that we are much pleased with tins 
little work; we coufess that, like the miser , 1 wc must touch 
something real/ for real that may be called 

* which daring to depart 

From sober truth, is still to nature true* — 

and we prefer one of the homeliest of these stories, exhibiting 
something of nature and truth, to all the mist and moonshine which 
glimmer through the rhapsodies of Ossian. Some our, it is to 
be hoped, with equal qualifications, will now give us a collection 
of Scottish Ilighlaud Talcs- At the risk of being twitted with the 
evil name of story-tellers, we will give one as a specimen of wliat 
the collection might be. It is the counterpart of Homer’s Ovn?, 
and will tend to establish our position of the universal identity of 
fable. A Ilighlaud miller was much vexed by his mill being set 
at work nightly, w r hen there was nothing to grind, to the sore 
damage of the machinery. One of his men volunteered sitting up 
to watch for the delinquent; but, having made himself a good 
turf fire, at last fell asleep, lie awoke in the middle of the night, 
and found a sort of lubber fiend, seated opposite to him, hairy 
like him of 1/ Allegro, and boldly demanded his name. The 
demon said lie w as called ‘ Urisk/ (Gaelic for a goblin), and, in 
return, asked the name of his interrogator, who answered # My- 
self.’ The fiend, being satisfied ns to this particular, fell asleep 
again, when the watcher tossed a pan-full of hot ashes into his 
hairy lap, and the goblin was instantly in flames. He ran, scream- 
ing with agony, to the door, and w as answered by the yells of a 
host of mountain-spirits. — c Wliat lias befallen thee?’ exclaimed 
his brother goblins. — * He has set me on fire.’ — * Who?’ de- 
mand the fiends. — ‘ Myself/ cries Urisk . — 4 Then you may put it 
out yourself,’ reply the spirits. 


Art. IX . — The Star in the East ; with other Poems . By Josiali 
Conder. London. Taylor and Hessey. 18G4. lGmo.pp.19o. 
^TIIEUE are many circumstances about this little volume, which 
tend powerfully to disarm criticism. In the first place, it is, 
for the most part, of a sacred character : taken up w ith those sub- 
jects, which least of all admit, w ith propriety, either in the author 
or critic, the exercise of intellectual subtlety. For the practical 
tendency, indeed, of such compositions, both are most deeply re- 
sponsible ; the author who publishes, and the critic who un- 
dertakes to recommend or to censure them. But if they appear 
to be written with any degree of sincerity and earnestness, we na- 
turally shrink from treating them ineicly as literary efforts. To 
interupt the current of a reader’s sympathy in such a case, by 
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critical objections, is not merely to deprive him of a little harmless 
pleasure, it is to disturb him almost in a devotional exercise. .The 
most considerate reviewer, therefore, of a volume of sacred 
poetry, will think it a subject on which it is easier to say too 
much than too little. 

In the present instance, this consideration is enforced by the 
unpretending tone of the volume, which beais internal evidence, 
for the most part, of not having been written to meet the eye of 
the world. It is in vain to say, that this claim on the critic’s favour 
is nullified by publication. The author may give it up, and ye t the 
work may retain it. \Yc may still feel that we have no right to 
judge severely of what was not, at lirsl, intended to come before 
our judgment at all. This of course applies only to those com- 
positions, which indicate, by something within themselves, this 
freedom from the pretension of aiithorshy). And such are most of 
those, to which we are now bespeaking our readers’ attention. 

Most of them, we say, because the first poem in the volume, 
1 The Star in the East/ is of a more ambitious and less pleasing 
character. Although in blank veise, it is, in fact, a lyrical effusion ; 
an ode on the rapid progress and filial triumph of the (io^pel. It 
looks like the composition of a young man: harsh and tm»*id in 
parts, but interspersed with some rather beautiful touches. The 
opening lines are a fair specimen. 

• O to have heard tlT unearthly symphonies, 

Which o’er the starlight peace ol Nyriuu skies 
Came floating like a dream, tlial blessed niglil 
When angel songs were heard by sinful men. 

Hymning Messiah's advent ! O to have watch'd 
The night with those poor shepherds, whom, when lirsl 
The glory of the Lord shed sudden day- 
Day without dawn, starting from midnight, day 
Brighter than morning -on those lonely hills 
Strange fear surpris'd - fear lost in wondering joy, 

When from tli' angelic multitude s well'd forth 
The many voiced consonance of praise : — 

Glory in th' highest to God, and upon earth 
Peace, towards men good will. But once before. 

In such glad strains of joyous fellowship. 

The silent earth w r as greeted by the heavens. 

When at its first foundation they looked down 
From their bright orbs, those heavenly ministries. 

Hailing the new-born world with* bursts of joy/ 

Notwithstanding beauties scattered here mid there, there is an 
effort and constrained stateliness in the poem, very different from 
the rapidity and simplicity of many of the shorter lyrics, which 
follow under the titles of Sacred and Domestic Poems. Such, for 
instance, as the Poor Man’s Hvuiii. 

' As 
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* As much have I of worldly good 

As e'er my master had : 

J diet on as dainty food. 

And am as richly clad, 

TW plain my garb, though scant my board. 

As Mary’s Sou and Nature’s Lord. 

* The manger was his infant bed. 

His home, the mountain-cave, 
lie had not where to lay his head, 
lie borrow’d even his grave. 

Earth yielded him no resting spot, — 

Her Maker, but she knew him not. 

'As much the world’s good will 1 bear. 

Its favours and applause. 

As He, whose blessed name I bear, — 

Hated without a cause. 

Despis’d, rejected, mock’d by pride, 
llctray’d, lorsaken, crucified. 

‘ Why should I court my Master’s l'oe 5 
Why should I fear its frown ? 

Why should 1 seek for rest below. 

Or sigh for brief renown ? 

A pilgrim to a better land. 

An heir of joys at God’s right hand.' 

Or the following sweet lines on Home, which occur among the 
Domestic poems, 

4 That is not home, where day by day 
I wear the busy hours away. 

That is not home, where lonely night 
Prepares me for the toils of light — 

'Tis hope, and joy, and memory, give 
A home in which the heart can live — 

These walls no lingering hopes endear. 

No fond remembrance chains me here. 

Cheerless I heave the lonely sigh — 

Eliza, cunst thou tell me why ? 

*Tis where thou art is home to me. 

And home without thee cannot be. 

* There are who strangely love to roam. 

And find in wildest haunts their home; 

And some in balls of lordly state. 

Who yet are homeless, desolate. 

*Tlic sailor’s home is on the main. 

The warrior’s, on the tented plain, 

* We have taken the liherty of slightly altering this couplet, in order to avoid j 
gutmuiatical incorrectness in the first line uf it. 

• The warrior's home is tented plain,’ — Rev. 
n 
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Tlic maiden's, in her bower of reft, 

The infant's, on his mother's breast — 

But where thou art, is home to me. 

And home without thee cannot be. 

‘ There is no home in halls of pride. 

They arc too high, and cold, and wide. 

No home is by the wanderer found : 

Tis not in place : it hath no bound. 

It is a lircling atmosphere 
Investing all the heart holds dear ; — 

A law of strange attractive force. 

That holds die feelings in their course j 
' It is a presence imdcfiu'd, 

O’er-slmdowing the conscious mind. 

Where love and duty sweetly blend 
To consecrate the name of friend $ — 

Where’er thou ait, is home to me. 

And home without thee cannot be. 

* My love, forgive the anxious sigh — 

1 hear the moments rushing by. 

And think that life is fleeting fast. 

That youth with us will soon be past. 

Oh ! when will time, consenting, give 
The home in which my heart can live? 

There shall the past and future meet. 

And o’er our couch, in union sweet. 

Extend tlicir cherub wings, and shower 
Bright influence on tlic present hour. 

Oh! when shall Israel’s mystir guide. 

The pillar’d cloud, our steps decide. 

Then, resting, spread its guardian shade. 

To bless the home which love hath made ? 

Daily, my love, shall thence aiise 
Our hearts' united sacrifice 5 
And home indeed a home will be, 

Thus consecrate and shar’d with thee.' 

We will add one more specimen of the same kind, which forms 
a natural and pleasing appendix to the preceding lines. 

f Louise ! you wept, that morn of gladness 
Which made your Brother blest ; 

And tears of half-reproachful sadness 
Fell on the Bridegroom’s vest : 

Vet, pearly tears were those, to gein 
A Sister’s bridal diadem. 

4 No words could half so well have spoken. 

What thus was deeply shewn 
By Nature's simplest, dearest token. 

How much was then my own ; 
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Endearing her for whom they fell. 

And Thee, for having loved so well. 

# But now no more — nor let a Brother, 

Louise, regretful see. 

That still 'tis sorrow to another. 

That he should happy be. 

Those were, I trust, the only tears 
That day shall cost through coming years. 

* Smile with us. Happy and light-licartcd, 

Wc three the time will while. 

And when sometimes a season parted. 

Still think of us, and smile. 

But come to us in gloomy weather 3 
Well weep, when we must weep, together/ 

pp. 128 — 130. 

Now, what is thi* 1 cason of the gieat di^crcncc between these 
extracts and that fiom the Star in the East ! a difference which 
the father date of the latter, so far from accounting for, only 
makes the more extraordinary . In some instances, the interval of 
time is very short, but at all events more cfloit anil turgidness 
might have been expected in the earlier poems, more simplicity 
anil care and a more subdued tone in the later. We suspect a 
reason, which both poets and poetical readers are too apt to leave 
out of sight. There is a want of Truth in the Star in the East 
— not that the author is otherwise than quite in earnest — but his 
earnestness seems rather ail artificial glow T , to wdiicli he has been 
w Diked up by leading and convocation of a particular cast, 
than the outflowing vvaiuidi of his own natural feelings, kindled 
by circumstances in which he was himstlf placed. In a word, 
when he wiites of the success of the Bible Society, and the sup- 
posed amelioiation of the woild in consequence, he wiites from 
report and fancy only: hut when he speaks of a happy home, of 
kindly affections, of the comforts which piety can administer in 
disappointment and sorrow ; either w e are gi eatly mistaken, or lie 
speaks from leal and present expci ieuce. Thu poetical result is 
what the leader lias seen : 

— ‘ mens onus reponit, ct peregriuo 
Lahore fessi venimus Larcm ad nostrum/ — 

We turn gladly from our fairy voyage round the world to refresh 
ourselves with a picture, which we feel to be drawn from the life, 
of a happy and innocent fireside. Nor is it, in the slightest de- 
gree, derogatory to an author's talent, to say, that lie has failed, 
comparatively, on that subject, of which lie must have known com- 
paratively little. 

Let 114 here pause a moment to explain yirhat is meant when 
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we speak of such prospects as arc abo\e alluded to, being shadowy 
and unreal in respect of what is matter of experience. It is not 
that we doubt the tenor of the Scripture, regaiding the liual con- 
version of the whole world, or that we close our eyes to the won- 
derful arrangements, if the expression may be used, which divine 
providence seems c\ery where making, with a \ie\v to that great 
consummation. One circumstance, in particular, anests our at- 
tention, as pervading the whole of modern history, hut gradually 
standing out in a stiongoi light as the view diaws nearer our own 
times: we mean the rapid inn case of colonization ./Wif/t Chris- 
tian nations only. So that the laiger half of the globe, and what 
in the nature of things will soon become the more populous, is 
already, in profession, Christian. The e\ent, thercfoi e, is unqitcs- 
tionablc : but experience, we fear, will hardly wairant the exulting 
anticipations, which our author, in common with many of whose 
sincerity time is no raison to doubt, has raised upon it. It is but 
too conceivable, that the whole world may become nominally 
Christian, yet the face of things may be very little changed for the 
better. -And any view of the progress of the gospel, whether 
in verse or in prose, which leaves out this possibility, is so far 
wanting in truth, and in that depth of thought, which is us neces- 
sary to the higher kinds of poetical beauty, as to philosophy or 
theology itselt. 

This, however, is too solemn uud comprehensive a subject to 
be lightly or hastily spoken of. It is enough to haxe glanced at 
it, as accounting, in some measure, for the general fail uic of mo- 
dern poets in their attempts to describe the piedicted triumph of 
the gospel in the latter days. 

To return to the sacred and domestic pocnis; thus advantage- 
ously distinguished from that whicli gixes name to the volume. 
Affection, whether heavenly or earthly, is the simplest idea that 
can be; and in the graceful mid harmonious expiession of it lies 
the principal beauty of these poems. 1 n the descriptive pai ts, and 
in the developement of abstract sentiment, there is moie of effort, 
and occasionally something very like affectation : approaching, in 
one instance, (the Nightingale,) far neaier than xve could wish, to 
the most vicious of all styles, the style of Mr. Leigh Hunt and his 
miserable followers. 

Now, these are just the soit of merit and the sort of defect, 
which one might naturally expect to lind united: the very simpli- 
city of attachment, whicli qualifies the mind for saejed or domes- 
tic po< try, making its movements awkward and constrained, when 
scenes aic to be described, or thoughts unravelled, of more com- 
plication and less immediate interest. This is the rather to be 
observed, as many other sacred poets have become less generally 
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pleasing and useful, than they oil iei wise would have been, from 
this very circumstance. The simple and touching devoutness of 
manyof liishop Kenn’s lyrical eff usions has been unregarded, be- 
cause of the ungraceful contrivances, and heavy movement of his 
narrative. The same may be said, in our own times, of some parts 
of M ontgomcry’s writings, i I is bin sts of sacred poetry, compared 
with his Greenland, remind us of a person singing enchantingJy by 
ear, but becoming languid and powcilcss the moment lie sits 
down to a note-book. 

Such writers, it is obvious, do not sufficiently trust to the com- 
mand which the simple expression of their feelings would obtain 
over their readeis. They think it must be relieved with something 
of more variety and imageiy, to which they work themselves up 
with laborious, and therefore nccessai ily unsuccessful efforts. The 
model for correcting their error is to be found in the inspired 
volume. We can, in general, be but incompetent judges of this, 
because we have been used to it ft om our boyhood. J3ut let us 
suppose a person, whose ideas of poetry weie entirely gathered 
from modern compositions, taking up the Psalms for the first time. 
Among many other lenrarkahle differences, lie would surely be 
impressed with the sacred writer’s total carelessness about origin 
nalitv, and what is technically called effect . He would say, ‘ This 
is something belter than merely alti active poetry; it is absolute 
and divine truth.’ The same lemaik ought to be suggested by 
all sacred hymns; and it is, indeed, gically to be lamented, that 
such writers as we have just mentioned should have ever lost sight 
of it — should have had so little confidence in the power of sim- 
plicity, and have condescended so largely to the lalioiious lefine- 
incuts of the profane muse. 

To put the same luilh in a light somewhat different; it is re- 
quiicd, we appieheud, in all poets, hut particularly ill sacred 
poets, that they should seem to wiite with n view of uiibuithciiing 
their minds, and not for the sake of wiitiug; for love of the sub- 
ject, not of the employment. The distinction is veiy striking in 
descriptive poctiy. Compare the landscapes of Cowper with 
those of liuins. Theie is, if we mistake not, the same sort of 
difference between them, as in the conversation of two persons on 
sceneiy, the one oiiginally an enthusiast in his love of the works 
of nature, the other eliiven, by disappointment or weariness, to 
solace himself with them as he might. It is a contrast which 
every one must have observed, when such topics come under dis- 
cussion in society; and those who think it worth while, may find 
abundant illustration of it in the writings of this unfoitunale but 
illustrious pair. The one all ovei (lowing with the hive 1 of nature, 
and indicating, at every twin, that whatever his lot in life, he could 
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not have been happy without her. The other visibly and wisely 
soothing himself, but not without effort, by attending to rural ob- 
jects, in default of some more congenial happiness, of which he 
had almost come to despair. The latter, in consequence, labori- 
ously sketching e\ery object that came in his way: the other, in 
one or two rapid lines, which operate, as it were, like a magician’s 
spell, presenting to the fancy just that picture, which w'as wanted 
to put the reader’s mind in unison with the writer’s. We would 
quote, as an instance, the description of Evening in the Fourth 
Book of the Task : — 

‘ Come, Evening, once again, season of peace ; 

Return, sweet Ev'ning, and continue long ! 

Methinks I sec lliee in the streaking west 
With matron-step slow-moving, wdiile the night 
Treads cm thy sweeping train ; one hand employ'd 
In letting fall the curtain of repose 
On bird and beast, the other charg'd for man 
With sweet oblivion of (he cares of day: 

Not sumptuously adorn'd, nor needing aid. 

Like homely featur'd night, of rlust’riug gems j 
A star or two, just twinkling 011 thy brow, 

Suffices thee ; save that the moon is thine 
No less than tier's, not worn indeed 011 high 
With ostentatious pageantry, but set 
With modest grandeur in thy purple zone. 

Resplendent less, but of an ampler round. 

Come then, and thou slialt find thy vot’ry calm. 

Or make me so. Composure is thy gilt.' 

And we would set over against it that puich pastoial chant — 

* Now rosy May comes in wi' flowers 
To deck her gay, green spreading bower* $ 

And now comes in my happy hours, 

To wander wi' my Davie. 

Meet me on the warlock knowe 
Dainty Davie, dainty Davie, 

There I’ll spend the day wi' you 
My ain dear dainty Davie. 
f The crystal waters round us fa,' 

The merry birds arc lovers a’. 

The scented breezes round us blaw, 

A wandering wi' my Davie. 

Meet me, &c. 

' When purple morning starts the hare. 

To steal upon her early fare. 

Then thro’ the dews I will repair, 

To meet my faitlifu’ Davie. 

Meet me, &c. 


When 
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* When day, expiring in the west. 

The curtain draws o' natures rest, 

I flee to liis arms 1 loc best. 

And that's my ain dear Davie. 

Meet me, fee/ 

There is surely no need to explain how this instinctive attach- 
ment to his subject is especially requisite in the sacred poet. If 
even the description of material objects is found to languish with- 
out it, much more will it be looked for when the best and highest 
of all affections is to be expressed and communicated to others. 
The nobler and worthier the object, the greater our disappointment 
to find it approached with any thing like languor or constraint. 

We must just mention one more quality, which may seem, 
upon consideration, essential to perfection in this kind : viz. — that 
the feelings the writer expresses should appear to be specimens of 
his general tone of thought, not sudden bursts and mere flashes of 
goodness. Wordsworth’s beautiful description of the Stock-dove 
might not unaptly be applied to him. 

* lie should sing “ of love with silence blending. 

Slow to begin, yet never ending. 

Of serious faith and inward glee/’ * 

Some may, perhaps, object to this, us a dull and languid strain 
of sentiment. Hut befoie we )ield to tlieir censures we would 
inquire of them what style they consider, tin 'in selves, as most ap- 
propiiatc to similar subjects in a kindred art. If grave, simple, 
sustained melodies — if tones of deep but subdued emotion are 
what our minds naturally suggest to us upon tlie mention of 
sacred music — why should there not be something analogous, a 
kind of plain chant, in sacred poetry also? fervent, yet sober; 
aweful, but engaging; neither wild and passionate, nor light and 
airy ; but such as we may with submission presume to be the most 
acceptable offering in its kind, as being indeed the truest expres- 
sion of the best state of the affections. To many, perhaps to most, 
men, a tone of more violent emotion may sound at first more at- 
tractive. But before we nidu/ge such a preference, we should do 
well to consider, whether it is quite agreeable to that spirit, which 
alone can make us worthy readers of sacred poetry. * V E vfleov »J 
it is true: there must be raptuie and inspiration, but these 
will naturally differ in their cliaiacter as the powers do from 
whom they proceed. The worshippers of Baal may be rude and 
frantic in their cries and gestures ; but the true Prophet, speaking 
to or of the true Gon, is all dignity and c almness. 

If then, in addition to the ordinary difficulties of poetiy, all 
these things are essential to the 1 success of the Christian lyrist — if 
what he sets before us must be true in substance, and in manner 
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marked by a noble simplicity and confidence in that truth, by a 
sincere attachment to it, and entire familiarity with it — then we 
need not wonder that so few should have become eminent in this 
branch of their art, nor need we have recourse to the dishearten- 
ing and unsatisfactory solutions which arc sometimes given of that 
circumstance. 

4 

€ Contemplative piety,' says Dr. Johnson, r or the intercourse between 
God and the human soul, cannot be poetical. Man, admitted to im- 
plore the mercy of his Creator, and plead the merits of bis*Rcdccmer, is 
already in a higher state than poetry can confer.’* 

The sentiment is not uncommon among serious, but somewhat 
feaiful, belie\ers; and though we believe it erroneous, we desire 
to treat it not only with tenderness, but with reverence. They 
start at the vciy mention of sacred poetry, as though poetry w r ere 
in its essence a profane amusement. It is, unquestionably, by far 
the safer cxtieiue to he too much afraid of venturing with the 
imagination upon sacred giouiid. Yet, if it ho an error, and a 
practical enor, it may be worth while cautiously to examine the 
grounds of it. In the generality , pci haps, it is not so much a deli- 
berate opinion, as a piejudiee against the use of the art, arising 
out of its abuse. But the great w liter just leferred to has endea- 
voured to establish it by diiect lcasoniug. lie argues the point, 
first, from the nature of poetry, and afterwards fioui that of de- 
votion. 

* The essence of poetry is invention; such invention as, by producing 
something unexpected, surprises and delights. The topics oi devotion are 
few." 

It is to he hoped that many men’s expedience will refute the 
latter part ot this statement, llovv ran the topics of devotion be 
few, when we aie taught to make every pail of life, every scene ill 
nature, an occasion — in other woids, a topic — of devotion? It 
might as well be said that connubial love is ail until subject for 
poetry, as being incapable 1 of novelty, because, after all, it is only 
ringing the changes upon one simple affection, which every one 
understands. The novelty there consists, not in the original topic, 
but in continually bunging ui dinary things, by happy strokes of 
natiual ingenuity, iiito^nevv associations with the ruling passion. 

* There’s not a bonnie flower that spiings 
Dy fountain, shaw, or green; 

There’s not a bonnie bird that sings 
But minds me ot my Jam.' 

Why need we fear to extend this most beautiful and natural 
sentiment to * the intercom »e la tween tin* human soul and its 
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Maker’! possessing, as wc do, the very highest warrant lor the 
analogy which subsists between conjugal aud divine love. 

Novelty, therefore* sufficient for all tlu* purposes of poetry, we 
may have on sacred subjects. Lei us pass to the next objection. 

4 Poetry pleases by exhibiting an idea more grateful to tlic mind than 
things themselves afford. This effect proceeds from the display of those 
parts of nature which attrac t, and the concealment of those which repel, 
the imagination: but leligion must be shown as it is; suppression and 
addition equally coirupl it ; and, such as it is, it is known already.' 

A ful lacy may be apprehended in both parts of this statement. 
There are, surelv, real landscapes which delight the mind as sin- 
cerely and intensely as tiie nio?*t perfect description could; and 
there are family gioups which give a more exquisite sensation of 
domestic happiness than any thing in Milton, or even Shakspcarc. 
It is partly by association with these, the treasures of the memory, 
and not altogether by mere excitement of the imagination, that 
Poctiy does hir woik. J5y the same rule sacred pictures and 
sacred songs cannot fail to gratify tin* mind which is at all exer- 
cised in devotion: recalling, as they will, whatever of highest per- 
fection in that w av she can remember in herself, or has learned of 
others. 

Then again, it is not tlu* religious doctrine itself, so much as 
the effect of it upon the human liinul and heart, which the sacred 
poet has to describe. What is said of suppression and addition 
may be true enough with regard to the former, but is eyidenlly 
iucoirccl when applied to the latter: it being an acknowledged 
difficulty in all devotional w tilings, and not in devotional verse 
only, to keep clear of the extremes of languor on the one hand, 
and debasing lapture oil the other. This requires a delicacy in 
the perception and enunciation of tmtli, of which the most earnest 
believer may be altogether destitute. And since, probably, no 
man's condition, in icgaic! to eternal things, is exactly like that of 
any other man, and yet it is the business of the sacred poet to 
sympathise with all, his stoic of subjec ts is cleaily inexhaustible, 
and his powers of discrimination — in other words, of suppression 
and addition — art* kept in continual exercise. 

Nor is he, by any means, so straitly limited in the other and 
more difficult branch of his ait, the exhibition of religious doc- 
trine itself, as is supposed in the following statement: — 

‘ Whatever is great, desirable, or tremendous, is comprised in tlic 
name of the Supreme Jlcing. Omnipotence cannot be exalted ; infinity 
cannot be amplified ; perfection cannot be improved.* 

Tine: all perfection is implied in the name of Go n; and so all 
the beauties and luxuries of spiing are comprised in that one 
word, liut is it not the very ollicc of poetry to develope and dis- 
play 
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play the particulars of such complex ideas? in such a way, for 
example, as the idea of (tod’s omnipresence is developed in the 
130th Psalm? and thus detaining the mind for a while, to force 
or help her to think steadily on truths which she would hurry tin— 
profitably over, how strictly soever they may be implied in the lan- 
guage which she uses. It is really surprizing that this great and 
acute critic did not perceive that the objection applies as strongly 
against any kind of composition of which the Divine Mature is the 
subject, as against devotional poems. v 

We forbear to press the consideration, that even if the objection 
were allowed in respeet of natural religion, it would not hold 
against the devotional compositions of a Christian; the object of 
whose worship has condescended also to become the object of de- 
scription, affection and s}nipathv, in the literal sense of these 
words. But this i-, perhaps, too solemn and awful an argument 
for this place; and therefoie we pass oil to the concluding state- 
ment of the passage uuder consideration, in which the writer turns 
his view' downwards, and argues against sacred poetry from the 
nature of man, as he had before from the nature of (1<>d. 

r The employments of pious meditation arc faith, thanksgiving, re- 
pentance and supplication. Faith, invariably uniform, cannot be invested 
by Fancy with decorations. Thanksgiving, the most joyful of all holy 
effusions, yet addressed to a Iking without passions, is confined to a few 
modes, and is to be felt rather than expressed.’ 

• What we have said of the variation of the devout affections, as 
they exist in various persons, is sufficient, we apprehend, to an- 
swer this. But the rest of the paragraph recpiires some additional 
reflection. 

'Repentance, trembling in the presence of the Judge, is not at leisure 
for cadences and epithets.' 

This is rather invidiously put, and looks as if the author had not 
entire confidence in the truth of vvliat he was saying. Indeed, it 
may veiy well he questioned; since many of the more refined 
passions, it is certain, naturally express themselves in poetical lan- 
guage. But repentance is not merely a passion, nor is its only 
oftice to tremble in the presence of the J udge. So far from it, 
that one great business of sacred poetiy , as of sacred music, is to 
quiet and sober the feelings of the penitent — to make his com- 
punction as much of * a reasonable service’ as possible. 

To proceed : 

' Supplication of man to man may diffuse itself through many topics 
of persuasion : but supplication to God can only cry for mercy.’ 

Certainly, this would be true, if the abstract nature of the Deity 
were alone considered. But if we turn to the sacred volume, 

which 
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which corrects so many of our erring anticipations, wc there find 
that, whether in condescension to our infirmities, or for other wise 
purposes, we are furnished with inspired precedents for addressing 
ourselves to God in all the various tones, and by all the various 
topics, which we should use to a good and wise man standing in 
the highest and nearest relation to us. This is so palpably the 
case throughout the scriptures, that it is quite surprizing how a 
person of so much seiious thought as Dr. Johnson could have 
failed to recollect it when niguing on the subject of prayer. In 
fact, there is a simple test, by which, perhaps, the whole of his 
reasoning on Sacred Poetry might be fairly and decisively tried. 
Let the reader, as he goes over it, bear in mind the Psahns of 
David, and consider whether every one of his statements and argu- 
ments is not there practically refuted. 

It is not, then, because sacred subjects are peculiaily unapt for 
poetry, that so few sacred poets are popular. We have already 
glanced at some of the causes to which we attribute it — we ought 
to add another, which strikes us as important. Let us consider 
how the case stands with regard to books of devotion in prose. 

We may owai it reluctantly, but must it not be owned? that if 
two new publications meet the c)e at once, of which no more is 
known, than that the one is what is familial ly called a good book , 
the other a work of mere literature, nine readers out of ten will 
take up the second rather than the first ? If this be allowed, what- 
ever accounts for it will contribute to account also for the com- 
parative failuie of devotional poetry. For this sort of coldness 
and languor in the reader must act upon the author in more w r ays 
than one. The large class, who write for money or applause, will 
of course be carried, by the tide of popularity, towards some other 
subject. Men of more sincere minds, either from true or false 
delicacy, will have little 1 heart to expose their retired thoughts to 
the risk of mockery or neglect ; and if they do venture, will be 
checked every moment, like an eager but bashful musician before 
a strange audience, not knowing how far the reader’s feelings will 
harmonize with their own. This leaves the field open, in a great 
measure, to harder or more enthusiastic spirits; who offending 
continually, in their several ways, against delicacy, the one by 
wildness, the other by coarseness, aggravate the evil which they 
wished to cure; till the sacred subject itself comes at last to bear 
the blame, due to the indifference of the leader and the indiscre- 
tion of die writer. 

Such, we apprehend, would be a probable account of the con- 
dition of sacred poetry, in a country where religion was coldly 
acknowledged, and literature earnestly pursued. 11 ow far the 

description 
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description may apply to England and English literature, in their 
Various changes since the Hefoimulion — how far i ft nay hold true 
of our own times^-is un inquiry which would load us too far at 
presuit; hut it is surely worth considering, it goes dcepei than 
am question of mere literary cmiosity. It is a soil of test of 
the geuuiiieiiess of those pieteiisions, which many of us aie, per- 
haps, too foiwaid to advance, to a higher stale of moialitv and 
piety, as will as knowledge and icffiicincnl, than lus been known 
else whole 01 in otliei times. 

Those who, 111 spite of siuh difficulties, desire in earnest to do 
good by the poetical talent which they may happen to possess, 
have only, as it should seem, the following ulteinnli\e. Either 
they must veil, as it weie, the sacucdiicss of the sul>je< t —not 
necesvanly by al logon , for it nrav be done in a thousand nlliei 
ways — and so deceit e t I k woild of taste into devotional leading — 
' Sue c“ln cinrui intmto ei hove, 

E cl ill* iiigaono siiti \ifa ikevc — ’ 

or else, directly avowing that their subject as well as pm pose is 
devotion, they must he content with a smnllei mmihei of leaders; 
a disadvantage, however, compensated by the iaiiei chance of 
doing gdbd to each. 

It maybe worth while to endeavour to tiaee this distinction, as 
exemplified in the most unowned of the saned poets of Eng- 
land; and to glean fiom such a suivcy the best instiuetioii we 
can, in the happy ait oi tinning the most fascinating pait of lite- 
rature to the highest pm poses of leligiou. 

We must piemise, that we limit the title of ‘ sacred poet’ by 
excluding tho^c, who only devoted a small poilion of their time 
and talent now 7 and then, to sacred subjects. In all ages of our 
literal') history it seems to have been considered almost as ail 
essential pait of a poet’s duty to give up some pages to scriptural 
story, 01 to the piaise of liis Maker, how leiuole soever fiom any 
thing like religion the general stiain of his w tilings might he. 
Witness the Lamentation of Muiy Magdalene in the works of 
Chaucer, and the beautiful legend of I lew of Lincoln, which he 
has inserted in his Cauteibury Talcs ; witness also the hymns of 
lien Jonson. lJut these fragments alone will not entitle their 
authois to be emollcd among sacred poets. Tiny indicate the 
taste of the ir age, rather than theii own; a fact which maybe 
thought to stand rathei in painful contiast with the literary history 
of later days. 

There is another class likewise, of whom little need he said ill 
this place; we mean those who composed, stiictly and only, for 
the sake of imhuitheiiing theii own minds, without any thought 

of 
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Of publication. But as Chaucer's sacred effusions indicate 
ehieffy the craracter of the times, so poems such as those, we now 
allude to, mark only the turn of mind of the individual writers; 
and our present business is rather with that sort of poetry which 
combines both sorts of instruction; that, namely, which bears in- 
ternal evidence of having been written by sincere men, with an in- 
tention of doing good, and with consideration of the taste of the 
age in which they li\cd. 

Recurring then to the distinction above laid down, between the 
direct and indirect modes of sacred poelrj ; at the head of the two 
classes, as the reader may pci haps have anticipated, we set the 
glorious names of Spenser and of Milton. The claim of Spenser 
to be considered as a sun eel poet does In no means lest upon his 
h\mns alone: although even these would he enough alone to em- 
balm and conseciate the whole volume which contains them; as a 
splinter of the true cross is supposed In catholic sailors to ensure 
the safety of the vessel. But whoever will attentively consider the 
Fairy Queen itself, will find that it is, almost throughout, such as 
might have been expected fiom the author of those truly sacred 
In inns. It is a continual, deliberate endeavour to enlist. the rest- 
less intellect and chivahous feeling, of an imputing and romantic 
age, on the side of goodness and laitli, of pmity and justice. 

This position is to he made good, not solely or pci haps chiefly, 
yet with no small force, fiom the allegoiieal structure of the poem. 
Most of us, perhaps, are rather disposed to undervalue this con- 
trivance; and even among the genuine admirers of Spenser, there 
arc not a few who on pui pose leave it out of their thoughts ; find- 
ing, as they say, that it only embarrasses their enjoyment of the 
poetry. This is certainly far from unsellable: it is a iclir of 
childish feeling, and mere love of amusement, which ill becomes 
any one who is old enough to appreciate the leal beauties of 
Spenser. Yet it is so natural, so obviously to be expected, that 
we must suppose a scholar and philosopher (for such Spenser was, 
as well as a poet) to have been avvaie of it, and to have made up 
his mind to it, with all its disadvantages, for some strong reason or 
other. And vvliat reason so likely as the hope of being seriously 
useful, both to himself and his readers * 

To himself, because the constant recurrence to his allegoiy 
would serve as a check upon a fancy otherwise too luxuriant, and 
would prevent him from indulging in such liberties as the Italian 
poets, m other respects his worthy mastcis, were too apt to take. 
The consequence is, that even in bis finest passages, and those 
which one would most wish unwritten, Spenser is by no means a 
seductive poet. Vice in him, however truly described, is always 
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m£9e contemptible or odious. The same may be said of Milton 
and Sliakspeare; but Milton was of a cast of nmd originally 
austere and rigorous. He looked on vice as a judge, Shakspeare 
as a satirist. Spenser was far more indulgent than either, and 
acted thnefore the more wisely in setting himself a rule, which 
should make it essential to the plan of his poem to be always re- 
commending some \irtue; and remind him, like a voice from 
heaven, that the place on which lie was standing was holy ground. 

Then as to the benefit which the readers of* the Fairy Queen 
may derive from its allegorical form; a good deal surely is to 
be gained from the mere habit of looking at things w ith a view 
to something beyond their qualities merely sensible; to their 
sacred and moral meaning, and to tin 1 high associations they were 
intended to cieate in us. Neither the works nor the word of 
Gon; neither poetry nor theology; can be duly comprehended 
without constant mental exercise of tliis kind. The comparison 
of the Old Testament with the New is nothing else from begin- 
ning to end. And without something of this sort, poetry, and all 
the other arts, would united be relaxing to the lone of the mind. 
The allegory obviates this ill effect, by serving as a ficquent remem- 
brancer of this higher application. Not that it is necessary to 
bend and strain every thing into conformity with it; a little 
leaven, of the genuine kind, will go a good way towards leavening 
the whole lump. And so it is in the Faiiy Queen ; for one stanza 
of direct allegory there are perhaps fifty of poetical embellish- 
ment; and it is in these last, after all, that the eliief moral excel- 
lency of the poem lies ; as we are now about to show. 

But to be understood rightly, we would premise, that there is 
a disposition, — the very reveise of that which leads to parody and 
caricature, — which is common indeed to all generous minds, blit 
is perhaps unrivalled in Spenser. As parody and caricature, de- 
base what is truly noble, by connecting it with low and ludicrous 
associations; so a mind, such as we are now speaking of, enno- 
bles what of itself might seem trivial ; its thoughts and language, 
oil all occasions, taking a uniform and almost involuntary direction 
towards the best and highest tilings. 

This, however, is a subject which can be hardly comprehended 
without examples. The first which occurs to us is the passage 
which i elates the origin of Belph&'bc. 

• Her birth was of the womb of morning dew, 

And ber conception of the joyous prime. 

And all her whole creation did her shew 
Pure and unspotted from all loathly crime 
That is ingenerate in fleshly slime. 
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So Was this Virgin born, so wn& she bred, 

SP was she trained up from time to time. 

In all chaste virtue and true bouiiti-hed. 

Till to her due perfection she was ripened.' 

It is evident how high and sacied a subject was present to the 
poet’s mind in composing this stan/a; and any person who is well 
read in the Bible, with a due like this may satisfy himself that 
all Spenser’s writings are leplete with similar tacit allusions to 
the language and the docilities of sacied wiit; allusions breathed, 
if we may so speak, rather than utteml, and much littir to be 
silently considered, than to be dragged forward for quotation or 
minute niticism. Of com sc, the more numerous and natural 
such allusions aie, the more cntin ly aie we justified in the deno- 
mination we have \cntuicd to bestow on their author, of a truly 
‘ sacred’ poet. 

It may be felt, as some deiogatiou from this high character, 
what he has himself u \ out d — (hat much of his allegory has a turn 
designedly gi\en it 111 honour of Queen Elizabeth ; a turn which 
will he culled con illy or adulatoiy uccoiding to the humour of 
the critic. But m the first place, such was the custom of the 
times; it was adopted e\cn in scminiis by men w hose* sincerity 
it would be almost sacnlcgc to quc<-liou. Then, the limits of 
Queen Elizabeth m irspect ol tlie Protestant cause weie of that 
du/xling oidci, which might excuse a little poetical exuberance in 
her praise. And what is \eiy desening of consideration, it is 
certain that the most gentle and gencious spirits arc coiiiniouJy 
found laying themselves open to tins charge of excessive compli- 
ment in addicssing piiuces and pations. \\ itness the high style 
adopted by the veneiahle Hooker, 111 speaking of this very Queen 
Elizabeth: 'Whose saeied powei, matched with incomparable 
goodness of iiatiue, hath lutheito been (ion's most happy instru- 
ment, by him iitnuciilously kept for woiks of so miraculous pre- 
servation and safety unto otlieis,’ Anotbei instance of the 
same kind may be seen in Jeremy Taylor’s dedication of his 
Worthy Communicant to the Piincess of Oiange. -Nor is it any 
wonder it should he so, since such men feel most ardently the 
blessing and benefit as well as the difficulty of whatever is right 
in persons of such exalted station; and are also most stiongly 
tempted to beat their testimony against the illiberal and envious 
censures of the \ulgai . All these things, duly weighed, may seem 
to leave little, if any thing, in the panegyiical strains of this 
greatest of laui cates, to be excused by the common infirmity 
of human nature; little to detiact fiom our deliberate conviction, 
that he was seiiously guided, in the exercise of his art, by a sense 
of duty, and zeal foi w'hat is durabh important. 
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Spenser then was essentially a sacred poet; but ike delicacy 
and insinuating gentleness of his disposition were better fitted to 
the veiled than the direct mode of inst ruction. His was a mind 
which would have shrunk more from the chance of debasing a 
sacred subject by unhandsome treatment, than of incurring ridi- 
cule by what would be called unseasonable attempts to hallow 
things merely secular. It was natural theiefore for him to choose 
not a scriptural story, but a tale of chivalry and romance ; and 
the populat literature, and, in no small measure the pageantry and 
manners of his time, would join to attract his efforts that w r ay. 
In this way too lie was enabled, with more propriety and grace, to 
introduce allusions, political or courtly, to subjects with which his 
readers were familiar; thus agircably diversifying his allegory, 
and gratifying his affection for his friends and patrons, without the 
coarseness of direct compliment. 

In Milton, most evidently, a gieat difference was to he ex- 
pected: both from his own diameter ami from that of the times 
in which he lived. Religion was in those days the favourite topic 
of discussion; and it is indeed painful to reflect, how sadly it was 
polluted by intermixture with caitlilv passions: tin* most awful 
turns and most surpiuing miracles of the Jewish history being 
made to serve the base pm post's of persons, of whom it is haul to 
say whether they were more successful in misleading othei'., or in 
deceiving themselves. It was an effoil worthy of a manly and 
devout spirit to lescue religion fioni such degradation, by chusing 
a subject, which, being scriptural, would suit the habit of the times, 
yet, Fioni its universal and eternal importance, would give least 
opportunity for debasing tcmpoiaiy application. Then it was the 
temper of the man always to speak out. lie canied it to a faulty 
excess, as his prose w oiks too amply demonstrate. Hie more 
unfashionable his moral was, the moie he would have disdained 
to veil it : neither had he the shrinking delicacy of Spenser to keep 
him back, through fear of profaning things hallowed by an un- 
worthy touch. 

Thus the great epic poem of our language came to be, avow- 
edly, a sacred poem. One hardly dares to wish any thing other 
Aan it is in such a composition; yet it may be useful to point 
out, in what respects the moral infirmity of the times, or of the au- 
thor, has affected the work ; so that we are occasionally tempted 
to regret even Milton’s choice. Hut as the leading error of his 
mind appears to have been intellectual pride, and as the leading 
fault of the generation with which he acted was unquestionably 
spiritual pride, so the main defects of his poetry may pjobably be 
attributed to the same causes. 

There is a studious undervaluing of the female character, wluch 

may 
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may be most distinctly perceived by comparing the cliaiactcr of 
live with that of the Lady in Counts : the latter conceived, as we 
imagine, before the mind of the poet had become so deeply tainted 
with the fault here imputed to him. A jemarkablc instance of it 
is his desnibing live as unwilling, or umvorthy, to discourse her- 
self with the angel. 

‘ Such pleasure she reserved, 

Adam relating, she sole audi tress.' — 

The sentiment may be natural enough, since the primaeval curse 
upon women: but does it not argue lather too stiong a sense of 
her original inferiority, to put it into her mind befoic the fall? 

What again can be said for the icproucliful and insulting tone, 
in which, more than once, the good angels are made to address 
the bad ones ! 01 of the too atti active colon is, in which, perhaps 
unconsciously, the poet has clothed tin* Author of Evil himself? 
Jt is a well-known complaint among many of the readers of Para- 
dise Lost, that they can hardly keep themselves from sympathizing, 
in some soit, with Satan, as the licio of the poem. The most 
probable account of which study is, that the author himself par- 
look largely of the haughty and vindictive lepublieau spirit, which 
he has assigned to the character, and consequently, though per- 
haps unconsciously, drew the poiliait with a peculiar zest. 

These blemishes are in pait attiilmtable to the times in which 
he lived: 1 ml t licit 1 is another now to he mentioned, which can- 
not lie so accounted for: we mean a want of purity and spiritu- 
ality in his conceptions of Heaven and heavenly joys. His Para- 
dise is a vision not to be surpassed ; but his attempts to soar 
liighci are embanassed with too imuli of earth still rlinging as it 
wvre to his w ings. Kcmai ks of this kind are in general best under- 
stood by comparison, and we invite our leadeis to compare Milton 
with Dante, in their desci iptions of Heaven. The one as simple 
as possible in his imagciy, producing intense effect by little more 
than various combinations of three leading ideas — light, motion, 
and music — as if he fcaicd to introduce any thing more gross and 
earthly, and would rather be censured, as doubtless he often is, 
for coldness and poveity of invention. Whereas Milton, with vciy 
little selection or lefinement, tiansfeis to the immediate neigh- 
bom hood of God’s throne, the imagery of Paradise and Earth. 
Indeed he seems himself to have been aware of something unsa- 
tisfactory iu this, and has inserted into the mouth of an angel, a 
kind of apology for it. 

‘ Though what if earth 

Be but flic shadow of hcav’n, and things therein 
Each to ’other like, more than on eaith is thought V 
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Thebe are blemishes, and sometimes almost tempt us to wish, 
that even Milton had taken some subject uot so immediately and 
avowedly connected with religion. But they do not affect his 
claim to be considered as the very lodestar and pattern of that 
class of sacred poets in England. As such we have here consi- 
dered him next to Spenser ; not that there weie w anting others 
of the same older before him. In fact, most of the distinguished 
names in the poetical annals of Eli/a both, James I. mid Chuiles I.. 
might be included in the list. It nui\ be enough just to lorollect 
Diu}ton and Cow lev, 1 lei belt, Ciashaw and Quarles. 

The mention of these lattei names suggests the lemurk, how 
very desirable it is to cncouiagc as indulgent and, if we mav so 
term it, catholic a spiiit as ui:t\ be, in poetical ciiticism. Fiom 
Inning been over-praised in their own davs, tliov aie come now to 
be as much undervalued , vet theii cpiaiutness of uiuunei and con- 
strained image n , adopted pcihapsm compliance with the tilde oi 
their age, should haidlv suffire to oveibalume their steiling 
jne? its. We speak especially of Ciashaw and Quaihs: foi Hei- 
bert is a name too veneubh* to be luoic than ineiilioned in om 
present disc ussion. 

After Milton, sacied poctiv seems to have gieatl} declined, 
both in the number and limit of tliose who cultivated it. No 
other could be expected fiom the conflicting e\ils of those times: 
ill which one par tv was used to In and eveiv thing sacied with the 
name of Puiitauisin, and the otliei to suspect cuiv thing poetical 
of being contrarv to moialitv and leligiou. 

Yet most of the gic*at names of that age, espe« iallv among the 
Romanists, as Di ulrn, Pope, and he foie tin m 1 1 abiug ton, con- 
tinued to dedicate some of tlieii poi In to leligiou. H\ theii faith 
thej were lemote fiom the roulimcnics which agitated the esta- 
blished chinch, and then devotion mijlit indulge itse'lf without in- 
cuiring ilie suspicion ol a lanath al spmt. The u the solemnity of 
their woi ship is iittod to inspuc sph ndid and gmucoiis stiains, 
such as Drvdeu’s paraphrase of the Veni Creatoi ; and then own 
fallen fortunes in England, no hss natuiall}, would lill tin in with 
a sense of dcca} vciy favouiahlc to the plaintive tenderness of 
liabington and Crashaw . 

A feeling of this kind, joined to the effect of disliessing lan- 
guor and sickness, may be discena d, occasional!}, in the wi kings 
of Bishop Kenii; though he was fai indeed fiom being a Ro- 
manist. We shall hardly iind, in all e< clesiastie al hisfon, a greener 
xpotthan the later vcais of this < ouiageous and aileetionate pastor; 
peiseeuled alternately by both pai tics, and driven fiom his station 
ill his declining age ; vet singing on, with niiabatocl cheerfulness, to 
the last. Ills poems me not popular, nor, piobahl}, ever will be. 
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for reasons already touched upon; but whoever in earnest loves 
his three well-known hymns, and knows how to value such un- 
affected strains of poetical devotion, will find his account, in turn- 
ing over his four volumes, half narrative and half lyiic, and all 
avowedly on sacred subjects; the narrative often cunihious, and 
the lyric verse not seldom languid and redundant: yet all breath- 
ing such an angelic spirit, interspersed with such pure and bright 
touches of poetry, that such a reader us we have supposed will 
scarcely find it in his heart to ciith ise them. 

Between that time and ours, the foim of sacred poetry which 
lias succeeded best in atti acting public attention, is the didactic: 
of which Davies in Queen Kli/uh< th’s reign, Sir Richard Black- 
more in King William’s, Young in the middle, and Cow per in 
the close, of the last century, may laiily be taken as specimens, 
difieiing from each other areoidiug to the differences of their re- 
spective literary arras. Davies, with his l.ucretian majesty, 
(although he wants the moral pathos of the Roman poet,) repre- 
senting aptly enough the age of Elizabeth; Blackmoie, with his 
easy paragraphs, tile cuielcss style of King Charles’s days; Young, 
with his pointed sentences, transferring to graver subjects a good 
deal of the manner of Pope; and Cow per, with his agreeable but 
too unsparing descriptions, coining nearer to the present day; 
which appears, both in liiuimeis and in scenery, to delight in 
Dutch painting, rather than in vliat is more delicately classical. 

With regal d to the indiiert, and, perhaps, more effective, spe- 
cies of sacied pocfiy, vve fear it must be acknowledged, to the 
shame of the last century, that then* is hardly a single specimen 
of it (excepting, perhaps, Giay’s Klegy, and possibly some of the 
most pel feet ol Collins’s poems) w T hic h has obtained any celebiity. 
We except the writers of our own limes, who do not fall within 
the scope of this inquiry. 

To Spenser therefoie, upon the whole, the English reader 
must revert, as being, pre-eminently, the sacred poet of his cdltn- 
try: as most likely, in every way, to uuswer the purposes of his 
art; especially* in an age of excitation and refinement, in which 
the gentler and moie homely beauties, both of character and 
of scenery, are too apt to be despised: with passion and interest 
enough to attract the most ardent, and giace enough to win the 
most polished; yet by a silent preleience cvciy where inculcating 
the love* of better and more ciiduiing things; and so most exactly 
fulfilling what he* lias himself declared to be ‘ the general end of 
all bis book’ — ‘ to fashion a gentleman, or noble person, in vii tuous 
and gentle discipline’: and going the Mi night way to the accom- 
plishment of his own high-minded prayer: — 
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‘ That with the glory of so goodly sight, 

The harts of men, which fondly here admire 
Fair-seeming shews, and feede on vain delight. 
Transported with celestial desire 
Of those fair forms, may lift themselves up higher. 
And learn to love, with zealous humble duty, 

Th' eternal fountain of that heavenly beauty/ 


Art. X . — The History of Ancient and Modern I Vines. By 
A. Hendeison, M.D. 4to. 18 25. 

TN noticing Dr. Henderson’s volume, we have little inclination 
to follow him through his historicaWccount of the mere pro- 
cess of wine-making in different ages, or even to accompany him 
in his inquiries into the chemical theory of the subject. Not 
that wc are by any means disposed to linden nine the importance 
of these researches ; for as long as man is a wine-drinking animal, 
it behoves him to be grateful to those whose labours are directed 
to improve the quality of his potations. But on such voluntary 
guardians of the public weal, scientific and practical, must the 
lieges in general, however bibacious, lie contented to tepose 
themselves for the consonance of their health and the delectation 
of their palates. To as little purpose might the man of ordinary 
avocations seek to controul his destiny, as trouble himself to in- 
quire in what proportion Catalonian is mingled in his elaiet, or 
how much brandy he is doomed to swallow in his port. In such 
matters, ignorance is bliss; and we have reason to envy the octo- 
genarian consumer, who is gathered to his fathers, profoundly un- 
conscious to his latest hour, that he has been through all hislong 
life under the active operation of the most deleteiious poisons. 

There is one point of view, however, in \\ liicli the history of 
wrfes will possess a pleasant inteiest for the man of literary 
taste, though he be careless of chemical affinities, or but indif- 
ferently versed in the gastronomy of flavours. There is, of course, 
an intimate Connecticut between the driuking habits and the 
general manners of nations: in their private society and con- 
vivial meetings, in the festival and the saciifice, the banquet 
and the minstrelsy. The history of wines and inquiries into maii- 
ners are therefore fraught with reciprocal illustration ; if, indeed, 
the use of wine afford not itself a prominent chapter in the history 
of manners, and, we may add, of litciature. Poets of all age 9 
and climes have sung with common consent the joys of * love and 
yvine many passages of glowing inspiration must appear tame, 
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many allusions remain buried in obscurity, for lack of some ac- 
quaintance with the convivial usages and tastes of the bye-gone 
times. Every gentleman will learn sufficient — it may chance he 
will learn loo much — of the joyous observances of his own day ; 
but it is absolutely indispensable that every liberal scholar should 
apply himself to learn something of those of Qjther days. It is 
chiefly as Dr. I Iciidersoifs labours bear upon these questions of 
manners aud Jiteiature, that we shall think it worth while to offer 
our readers a 1 mining commentary upon his text: but without 
altogether icstricting out selves fiom noticing a few of the other 
points in the volume, which have most curiosity for the general 
inquirer. 

Before we go fai liter, however, it is clue to him to reeord our 
opinion of the aveiagc merits of his wink; and we gladly afford 
our testimony that it is veiy icsprctablv executed. Some few 
faults of management, indeed, may be readily exposed. Thus, 
for example*, the fiist,\\ith the twelfth and two following chapters 
of the second pait,on the modes of keeping and mellowing wines, 
the practices of adulteratin'; them, and on their dietetic and me- 
dical qualities, might asstnedly have found a more appropriate 
place in the general inlrcKluctiou to the subject; as well as three 
notes, which are clumsily appended to the volume, (pp.3jf), 36 1, 
and 3(>.5 f ) oil the theory of ferine ntution, the quantity of spirit 
contained in different wines, and the escape of alcohol and aroma 
during fermentation. These defects of anaiigement might have 
been easily avoided, and may he* as leadilv coirectcel, if the work 
should reach a second impicssjeiii. But in other ie*spects, he is 
entitled to a liioie favourable judgment ; and the merit of great 
industry, and, generally, of piecision and accuracy, may fairly be 
conceded to him. He appeals to have devoted several years to 
his undci taking, and has veiv laboiiouslv gleaned fiom various 
souices, whatever was of impoitauee* to his object. The designs 
of the embellishments both vignettes and initial lclleis, have been 
selected, principally fiom the antique, with very elegant taste, and 
are exquisitely beautiful, livery thing, too, which w as possible oil 
wood, has been accomplished lbi them by the aitist (Mr. W. Har- 
vey) with astonishing minuteness. But this laborious excellence is 
scarcely compatible with the fiee execution which should form the 
appropriate quality of a wood-cut. In justice to the antique, the 
designs ought to have been engraved oil copper, iu the first 
manner. 

Having thus delivered our general opinion of Dr. Henderson’s 
book, we proceed. On the Introduction, we shall make but one 
jeinark, suggested to us more strongly than before, in the perusal 
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of the author's essay on the vinous fermentation ; that, even in the 
present advanced state of chemical science, we are still in the in- 
fancy of knowledge on the principles of this important natural pio- 
cess. The meritorious researches of the French chemists had only 
served to prove the depth of this mystery; Dr. Mac Culloch’s re- 
marks, in his admirable little treatise on the art of making wine, 
confess, that fermentation can only be examined in its effects and 
phenomena; and our author’s inquiries have led him but to echo 
the same acknowledgment of the difficulties of the subject. These 
are particularly shown with respect to the secondary or insensible 
fermentation, which wine undergoes long after the original woik 
of decomposition has purified the iuu*t or grape-juice of Us grossei 
constituents. In the stiongcr wines, this secondary fermentation 
will continue through a long term of years, in the course of which 
they become much ameliorated, probably in consequence of the 
more intimate union of the alcohol with the acid and mucilaginous 
principles. A portion of the colouring matter and taitar is pie- 
cipitated, the liquor loses its harshness, and the aroma and flavour 
peculiar to it become moie apparent. If the constituents of wine 
have been originally present in well-balanced proportions, the wine 
may then be preserved for any period ; but when the fermentation 
has been impeifecl, or the quantities of leaven and sugar dispio- 
portioned, the mixture will run fiom the viiious into the acetic fo- 
mentation. This transition, however, is so capi icioiis, (if we may 
be allowed to use that tinphilnsopliical term,) as sometimes en- 
tirely to baffle all the common theories respecting it. Thus, not- 
withstanding Dr. Henderson’s assertion, (p. 2 1 ,) that if wine con- 
tains a larger propoition of sugar than the leave n in it is capable 
of decomposing, it will keep an indefinite length of time without 
experiencing any injurious change; vve know that sw r eet wine, 
though containing sugar iu excess, will turn partially acid, and yet 
remain for years, without being converted into universal vinegar. 
Sour liquors, partially changed, but which have not yet wholly lost 
their vinous qualities aie but too familiar; of the real philoso- 
phy, however, of the piocess, we know nothing ; and it is not dif- 
ficult to predict, that the discovei v of its tme principles, whenever 
made, will be followed by a total revolution in the ait of manufac- 
turing wines. 

In observing the usages of the ancients, we shall be surprised 
how small is the variation which the lapsy of ages has introduced 
iu the culture of the vine. Mo Iminch of ugricultuial industry has 
* remained so stationary : in a great part of Fu rope the plant is still 
grafted, pruned and managed as in the days of Vairo and Co- 
lumella; and it is only in those countries, where commerce has 
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produced the more rapid diffusion of useful inventions, that any 
chants have found their way into vineyards. The knowledge of 
the ancients,* indeed, in this department of rural economy, was far 
from contemptible. They were aware that rich unctuous lands 
were not favourable to the production of good wine; they knew 
that light porous soils, when not too thin — such as chalky or 
marly loam with a due admixture of mould and gravel — were 
more suitable; and they justly gave the chief preference to sub- 
strata of Unity or tocky debt is, and volcanic surfaces of decom- 
posed tufa. The superior flu\ our of wines raised on dry undulating 
grounds, compared with the growth of the plains, was universally 
admitted. But their opinions wcic divided on a point of equal 
impoitanee: — the height to which the plant should be permitted 
to luMuiate; and this division produced that maniage of the vine 
with the lofty elm and poplai, which gave mail} a beautiful image 
to their poet iv, at the expense of their wine. Some of these ar- 
husla, as tiers so appiopiiatcd are termed by the Latin writers, 
suppoited the slendet plant to the height of thirty or forty feet; 
and modern ex pel iciice has shown that this practice, while it yields 
liioio abundant ciops. materially impoverishes the flavour of the 
pioduce. There aie lew young travellers, we suspect, whose clas- 
sical associations of the pictuicsque have not been miserably dis- 
ttubed m the cndravoMi to realize cailv visions of exuberant and 
graceful foliage, among the eiopped and stunted shiubbcrics of 
Champagne and (iascony. 

But in the treatment of the produce of the grape, there is much 
to distinguish the modems tioin the ancients, ludecd in the 
management of wines, thcic arc so many essential and curious 
points of opposition, that, notwithstanding all Dr. Henderson's 
arguments, we cannot be biought to conceive that the potations of 
antiquity could be endurable to oui tastes. Act ident is said to have 
led to one of, what we should call, the most villainous piacticesof 
the ancients. A slave among the (iiecks, who had stolen part of 
the contents of a ea-k, supplied the deficiency with sca-watei, 
which, on examination, was thought to have impioved the flavour 
of the liquor! But, whatever was the origin of the opinion, a pro- 
portion of salt-water was ceilainly held to be ail indispensable 
component of good wine. Columella piaises the mixture in the 
propoitiou of about one pint of salt-water, evaporated to a third 
part, for six gallons of wine; and adds, that he should not hesitate 
to recommend the common pi actice of doubling, or even trebling, 
the saline piescriplion, if the wine should be stiong enough to 
bear it without betraying a gait taste : — of which, we readily agree 
with Dr. Ilciulersou, * t must be acknowledged there was no 
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small risk/ What course of feeding could have reconciled the 
human palate to such a compound, it would now be in fain to 
inquire. 

But we have practical evidence of the tendency of another 
favourite quackery of the old Greeks. They were fond of largely 
impregnating their wines with rosin: — the preservation of which 
practice has had the effect of making many of the modern Greek 
wines absolutely undrinkable, bv an) but the natives. It was not 
unusual to sprinkle a quantity of powdered rosin or pitch on the 
must during the first fei mentation; and after this was completed, 
to infuse the flowers of the vine, c) pi ess leaves, bmised lnyrtle- 
berries, the shavings o( cedar and southernwood, bitter almonds, 
and nunibeilcss othci articles of an aiomatic nature, lint a more 
common mode of pioceeding seems to have been to mix all these 
ingredients, in the fiist instance, with def'nitiun or inspissated 
must, to boil the whole to a thick consistence, and then to add the 
confection to the m w w ine. It is almost inaudible in what quan- 
tities (according to the iceeipts of Columella) this vile admixtuieof 
rosin and pitch (01 liquid tai) was used; but we must lefer the 
reader to lir. Hendeison (p. 4,5) for the details. Of the aiomatic 
substances, howevei, which we have eiiiunei ated, some aic still 
1 used with advantage in the peifiuuiug of wines. 

Of the purit) of ancient taste in these niatteis, Di. Hendeison 
seems greatly disposed to imdeitukc the defence*. Hut, that the 
qualities of these wines, so medicated, wcic praised in song, pioves 
only — what the continuance of the manufact m e itself psoves — 
that the liquor was diunk and lelidied in its da\. lie is Jiowe\ei 
at least ingenious in his apologv for the aneieuts; and lieie we 
shall allow him to sa) a few woids foi himself : 

€ At first sight, indeed, it seems difficult to explain, on any principles 
consistent with^ line taste, how a picdileetion should conic to be enter- 
tained lor wines to which a quantity ot sta-water had been added, or 
which w’ere highly impregnated with pitch, rosin, turpentine, and a mul- 
titude of powerful aromatic ingiedienfs ; nor can we well imagine, that 
their strong wines, even when mellowed by age, could be rendered very 
exquisite by being exposed in smoky garrets, until reduced to a syrup, 
and rendered so muddy and thick, that it was necessary to strain them 
through a cloth iu order to free them from impurities, or to scrape them 
from the sides of the vessih, and dissolve them iu hot water, before they 
were fit to be drunk. Hut, when we consider the effects of habit, which 
soon reconciles the palate to the most offensive substances, and the in- 
fluence of fashion and luxury, which leads us to prefer every thing that 
is rare and costly, to articles of more intrinsic excellence and moderate 
price, we may readily conceive, that the Greeks and Romans might have 
excused their fondness for pitched and pickled wines, on the same pica 
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by which we justify our attachment to tea, coffee, and tobacco. It was 
long ago observed by Plutarch, that certain dishes and liquors, which at 
first appeared intolerable, came, in the course of time, to be reckoned 
the most agreeable ; and surely the charge of indulging a perverted taste 
in wine, would proceed with an ill grace from the people of this country, 
where a notorious partiality exists in favour of a liquor, of which the 
harshness, bitterness, acidity, and other repulsive qualities, arc only dis- 
guised by a large admixture of ardent spirit, but which long use has ren- 
dered so palatable to its admirers, that they fancy it the best of all pos- 
sible wines.' — pp. CO, Cl. 

We cannot afford much space for Dr. Henderson’s account of 
the varieties of ancient wines. We agree with him, on the evi- 
dence of llomer, and fiom that oi the umarying influence of the 
same southern soil and climate, that a large proportion of the an- 
cient Greek and Asiatic wines may, like the* modern produce of 
those countries, be prouomicul to liaye been (liatiunlh) of the 
sweet and strong sorts. Dr. llendcisou supposes the sweet wines 
of the Greeks (the produce of the \ ui ions islands in tile Fgenii and 
Ionian seas) to has e been principally of the luscious kind, like the 
modern Cyprus and Constantia ; while, however, seveial of the 
dry wines, such as the Pranmian and Corinthian, weie certainly 
distinguished by an extraordinary degree of roughness and astrin- 
gency, and only became drinkable after tin \ had been kept a great 
number of years. Whether these wcie cut fairly diinkuhle in- 
deed, may admit of doubt : for on the aullioiity of Aristophanes, 
(no bad authoiity,) yye learn that the liist sin helled the features 
and obstructed the digestive organs; and to drink the second, was 
absolute torture! We are not convinced hv Dr. Ilendeisoirs rea- 
soning, that the ancients yy ere * familiar with sparkling and frothing 
yvines/ like modem Champagne ; nor, in support of his opinion, is 
the allusion to the prowess of old Bitias — he yvho f impiger liausit 
spurn ant cm pateram’ — by any means happv . The poet often 
applies the same epithet to the vessel which overflows with milk or 
hone 1 }'. 

Of the principal Roman wines, the names, at least, are familiar 
with every reader. The Campania Felix boasted the most cele- 
brated grovy ths ; and howey er minute questions of locality may be 
determined, the Falernian, Massican, Caicuban, Sctiue and Sur- 
rentine wines, were all the produce of that beauteous region. 
The three first of these have been immortalized by Horace, yvho 
has expatiated on their generous qualities witli the fervour of an 
amateur. There seems reason for concluding that they were all 
strong durable yvines, apt to affect the head ; the poet, therefore, 
was no flineher , in such combats at least. The Ciecuban is de- 
scribed by Galen as a generous wine, ripening only after a long 
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tertli of years. The Massican closely resembled the Falernian, if 
indeed it were uot a kind of the same stock. Of * mighty Faler- 
nian’ itself, little more is known than that it was highly prized, was 
kept for twenty, thirty, or even forty years, and \ias naturally so 
strong and rough, that it could only be drunk when thus mellowed 
by age. The Setine was a light delicate wine ; the favourite (ac- 
cording to Pliny) of Augustus, who gave the preference to it as 
being of all kinds the least apt to injure the stomach. We may 
therefore marvel that its name is never even mentioned by Horace ; 
who perhaps, as Dr. Henderson suggests, exercised his freedom 
in differing from the imperial taste in this particular. It is, how- 
ever, celebrated both by Maitial and Juvenal. Asfoi the Surren- 
tine, die fiat of Tiberius has dismissed it for c geneious vinegar/ 
These are die only wines of ancient Italy which deserve to be re- 
membered; unless the poetic eulogies of I lot ace and Juvenal he 
thought of weight enough to rescue the AJbaniun lioin the degra- 
dation which Pliny has assigned to it among thiid-iate wines. 

Dr. Henderson has cntcied into some amusing speculations to 
determine in which of our present growths the greatest lesem- 
blancc may be tiaced to the most famous wines of antiquity. 
Thus the Pramnian was certainly a strong haul astringent liquor; 
and it is here farther declaied (on what authority, by the way, is 
not stated) to have been a led wine. Theiefoie the Doctor, who 
we have seen is no favourer of Poit, condemns that much vitupe- 
rated potation to an eternal fellowship of infamy with the haish 
Pramuian, the sliriveller of physiognomies. * Perhaps/ says he, 
* we shall not err much if we compare it (the Piaiimiau) to our 
common Port wine. It is neithei sweet nor thick, but austere 
and remarkably potent and durable; in all which paiticulars it 
perfectly resembled the modern giovvth to which I have veutuied 
to assimilate it. Like Poit, too, it was much commended for its 
medicinal uses/ But liis most earnest attempt is to fasten the 
similarity of Faleruian upon some modern variety of wine. Here 
he sets out determined to be com incing. In the first place, lie pro- 
poses that all writeis agree in desciibing the Falernian as very 
strong and durable, and so rough and fiery when new, as not to 
have been drinkable. Then it mellowed with age, and was in best 
condition from the tenth to the twentieth year. It was also apt to 
acquire a bitter taste ; and the dry Falernian (for there were two 
sorts, according to Athenaeus, dry and sweetish) was of yellowish 
colour. Hence, altogether Dr. Henderson decrees 1 immortal 
Falernian/ to be resident among us in the state either of Madeira 
or Sherry. If it were the ancestor of either, (we care not which,) 
and not villainouslv poisoned with pitch and rosin — and, moreover, 
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if it were f expert maris,’ guiltless of salt-water in one sense, 
though not in all — certes it deserved right well all that Horace 
himself hath sung of it, and we shall henceforth think the better 
of ancient taste. Hut let Dr. Henderson speak the speech touch- 
ing it. . 

f Among our present wines, I have no hesitation in fixing upon those 
of Xcres and Madeira as the two to which the Falcrnian offers the 
most distinct features of resemblance. Both are straw-coloured wines, 
assuming a deeper tint fimn age, or from particular circumstances in the 
quality, or management of the v inlagc. Both of them present the several 
varieties of diy, sweet, and light. Both of them are exceedingly strong 
and dui able wines, being* when new, xciv rough, harsh, and fiery, and 
requiring to be kept about the same length of time as the Falernian, 
before they attain a chic degree of mellowness. Of the two, however, 
the more palpable dryness and bitter-sweet flavour of the Sherry might 
Incline ns to decide, that if approached most nearly to the wine under 
consideration- and it is worthy of icniaik, that the same difference in the 
produce of the fermentation is observable in the Xcres vintages, as that 
winch ( idlcn has noticed with respect to the Falernian : it being impos- 
sible always to predict, with certainty, whether the result will be a dry 
wine, or a sweetish w inc, resembling l’axarcte. But, on the other hand, 
the soil ot Madeira is more analogous to that of the Campagna Felice, 
and thence we may conclude, th.it the flavour and aroma of its wines are 
similai. Sicily, which is also a volcanic country, supplies several 
growths, which an inexperienced judge would very readily mistake for 
those ot the former island, and which would, in all probability, come 
still nearer to them in quality, if more pains were bestowed on the ma- 
nufacture. Another point of coincidence is deserving notice. Both 
Xcres and Madeira aic, as is well known, infinitely improved by being 
transported to a hot climate j and luttcily it lias become a common prac- 
tice, among the dealers in the island, to force the Madeira tyines by a 
process which is absolutely identical with flic operation of the fumarium . 
It may, pciliups, he objected, that the influence of heat and age upon 
these liquors, far from producing any disagreeable bitterness, only ren- 
ders them sweeter and milder, however long they may be kept ; but, then, 
in contrasting them with the superannuated w T incs of the Romans, we 
must make allowance tor the prexious preparations, and the effect of the 
different sort of vessels in which they are preserved, if Madeira or 
Sherry, but particularly the latter, weic kept in earthen jars until it was 
reduced to the consistence ol honey, there can he little doubt, 1 conceive, 
that the taste would become so intensely bitter, that, to use the expres- 
sion of Ciccio, wc should condemn it as intolciablc.' — pp. 91, 92. 

All this is very plausible and \ei) agreeable; and, moreover, 
we should be sum to disturb the complacency with which Ma- 
deira may heuccfoith be lauded in common romps to the Iloratian 
measure. But, if Dr. Henderson identifies the qualities of an- 
cient and modern Check wines, fiom their community of soil, 
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climate, &c. is» lie consistent in his piesent hypothesis? If the 
modern wines of the Campagna Felice aie legitimately descended 
from the Falernian family, whcic will he find among them any- 
thing akin to Madeira ? These is less loom foi scepticism in the 
Doctor’s suggestion that the' geneious vinegar’ *f the Siwentine 
mountains may be compared to some of the secoudaiy giowths of 
the Rhine, which, though liable at fiist to the imputation of 
acidity; will keep long and iiupiove by age. The JNoimantine, 
on the other hand, was ceitainly a delicate Claiet wine; and the 
Gallic wines themselves weie known foi si vital of then modern 
qualities: such su> the violet scent ol the Vienne giape, and the 
nch muscat of Languedoc. Rut most of the Fiendi giowths 
fell ‘into disiepute at Rome fioin the numeioiis adulteiations of 
dealers. 

Many of the usages o( the ancients m tlicii d linking deseive 
notice. One of these would appeal at fiist sight sliange: the 
excessive dilution oi their wines. To dunk them uumixid, says. 
Dr. Hendei&on, was lu Id to be disreputable, and those among the 
Greeks who vvue guilty of such c xuss weie dictated to act like 
Scythians. Hut, in liiith, befoie we licl suipusi at this pi evad- 
ing taste for thin potations, it should be ic< elicited what their 
wines really weie. Kciuhied thick by the contimud action of 
heat and smoke fioni th v Jit mm non 01 diying kiln over winch 
they were kept foi ycais; sonic turn s eve 11 boiled down to a con- 
crete mass; and often inspissated with ion ign mattei ; tiny weie, 
in many cases, lcduct d to a state ol syiupoi extract, and so stiungly 
seasoned with liaish aiomatic bittciness, 01 even less tola able fla- 
vours, that it was peihaps sc aicily possible to dunk them without 
dilution/ This is the only mode m which we can leconcile tlicn 
large propoitions of water with any pm poses of festive enjoyment. 
Thus, the Mai onean wine of the Ilomciic times was mixed with 
twenty lncasmes of wain, and when this wine, like mail, had 
degcneiatcd fiom the strength of the lieioie age, Pliny declares 
that it still lcquiied eight wattle The conuuon piopoitipu in 
the moie polished days of CJieece was tluee oi iom paits of 
water to one of wine These mixtui es, one w ould imagine, could 
be only mild diluent di inks with little piopeity of exhilaration, 
and with nothing but vciy inddfeient Havoms to 1 ecomm end them. 
But we must still suspect that Gieeeo, like Rome, had many a 
Menenius who loved * a cup of hot wine with not a drop of allay* 
itig Tyber inV W e leinenibei the condition in which Alcibiades 
is Ushered into the Platonic banquet; with his chaplet disordered, 
very vociferous, and scarcely able to stand. Came this of w r ine- 
and- water? And the subsequent draught in which he is tempe- 
rately 
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ratal j pledged by Socrates to the measure of seven pints of wind 
* Is this water-drinking? and yet the Sym]>osiiiin was a picture of 
living manners. 

There was an elegance in the Gierian mind, however, which 
seldom sank into the grovelling debauchery that sullied the grosser 
manners of Rome, especially under the emperors. The use of 
wine at the entertainments of the G leeks was graced by many 
elegant appurtenances. When they adopted the eastern custom 
of reclining at their meals, tasteful invention was exhausted in the 
fashion of their conches. These, with their tables and sideboards, 
were inlaid with ivory, tortoise shells, and the precious metals, 
and carved into all the fanciful vaiictics of decoration. Of their 
artists it may with tiuth be affirmed, that they embellished every 
thing which they touched. To the commonest utensils they gave 
the stamp of beauty; and it is fiom their patera?, cups, and vases, 
that the model ih ha\e bon owed the happiest models for the fur- 
uituie of their dinner tables. The same refinement of taste which 
formed their drinking vessels, crowned the ovei flowing cup with 
wieaths of flowers: and it was the same elegance of sentiment 
which bound their brows with the myrtle, the iuspirer of elegant 
fancies, and mingled in that mystic chaplet the gayer colours of 
the lose with the perfume of the violet. Some of these customs 
might ha\c been deiived fiom the Asiatics, and were communi- 
cated to the Romans; but their true accord was with the Grecian 
mind. 

Both the Grecian and Roman banquet was ushered in by a 
collation of various light foods, such as oysters, eggs, asparagus, 
lettuce, olnes, iigs, &,c. like the inhvits of modern France. Their 
came the first cup — the mulsum, or draught of mingled wine and 
honey. During the subsequent repast, die more ordinary wines 
w'ere drunk, while the richer were ieser\ed for the dessert. The 
kinds most mentioned in use ns dessert wines among die Greeks 
were the Thasian and Lesbian : among the Romans the Alban, 
Caecuban, and Falcrnian ; and, when they had become acquainted 
with the produce of foreign countries, the Chian and Lesbian, 
The profusion and rapidity with which these wines were poured 
into Rome after the first introduction of the fashion, may illustrate 
the strides of luxury through the corrupt republic more curiously 
perhaps than almost any other circumstance. Thus it is stated by 
V arro, that * Lucullus, when a boy, never saw Greek wine presented 
the guests oftener than once at the great entertainments given by 
bis father: but when he returned from his Asiatic expedition, he 
himself distributed to the populace upwards of 100,000 gallon 
casks !’ So, also, we find, that in the lapse of a single generation, 
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it vtas femeibbered as a rare cordial and drunk by hogsheads. 
• G. Sentius., late praetor, used to say that Chian wine was first in- 
troduced into his house as a cordial, prescribed by his physician*: 
Hortensius left upward of 10,000 casks to his heir/ The 
triumphal supper of Caesar* in his dictatorship, (as we are told by 
Pliny,) flowed with Falemian by hogsheads, and Chian by gal- 
lons. Hitherto the Romans, like the Greeks of the earlier gges, 
liad been contented with the alternative of two kinds of wine. 
But, in the triumphal banquets of his third consulate, Ca»sar, in 
addition to Falernian and Chian, allowed the swinish multitude 
to revel iu Lesbian and Mammeitiiie. Afterwards, at private 
parties, a considerable choice seems to have been afforded to 
the guests. For instance, at the 1 lorutiaii supper of N asidienus 
--which probably exhibits a picture, us true as it is lively, of 
a Roman feast, given by a person of had taste affecting tine 
manners of people of superior rank — aftei Ca*cuban and indif- 
ferent Chian wme had been ostentatiously banded about, the 
landlord is represented as observing to Maecenas, that Alban and 
Falernian were at hand, if he preferred them. The reader of Ju- 
venal and Martial need not be told of the common complaint of 
clients and parasites who frequented the tables of the haughty 
patricians, that the master of the house was wont to keep to him- 
self and his friends of rank the better wanes, and to drink them 
out of costly cups, while they were obliged to be content with 
harsh and ropy liquors, served out to them in coarse and half- 
broken vessels. This mixture of insolence and meanness, which 
the honourable pride and refinement of modern manners would 
spurn, is noticed by the younger Pliny, who confirms the report 
of the satirist, and evinces the good feeling to be disgusted with 
the fact. He speaks in the spirit of an English gentleman when 
he declares, that lie sets every man whom he imites to his table 
upon a level with himself. 

The extravagances of fashion are confined to no age or clime. 
In Rome, as in London, it was the rage to place the highest 
value on whatever was rarest; and enormous sums were often 
given for wines which w r ere literally not drinkable from age. 
Such seems to have been the case with the famous vintage of die 
year IL C- 633, when L. Opimius Nepos was consul, and in 
which, from the great warmth of summer, all the productions of 
the earth attained an uncommon degree of perfection. Velleius 
Paterculus, who flourished about a hundred and fifty years 
afterwards, denies that any Opimian wine was to be had in his 
time; but both Pliny and Martial, who were considerably poste- 
rior to the historian, describe it as still to be procured at the period 
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at which they wrote. Tiie former, indeed, admits that it was then 
reduced to the consistence of honey , and could only be used in 
small quantities for flavouring other wines, or mixing with water. 

The convivial ceremonies of the ancients are interesting, be- 
cause many modern observances may be traced up to them* In 
the arrangement of their banquets, in the succession and compo- 
sition of their courses, 8u\, this coincidence, especially with 
French manners, is very striking. The finer wines, which were 
circulated between the removes, are preserved in the vins d’entren 
mets; and the coup do milieu — ' quod fluentem nauseam coerceat 9 
“is but a substitution of liqueur for the sweet wine which, for the 
same object, the female cup-bearer of the Grecian banquet handed 
round, in massive silver, in the middle of the repast* After dinner, 
the overflowing of the first cup was poured upon the ground or 
table, as an oblation to all the gods, or to some one deity in par- 
ticular. Sometimes successive cups were dedicated to different 
divinities; and the entertainment concluded with the cup of Mer- 
cury, invoked as the patron of the night and the dispenser of 
sleep and airy dreams. This was always a bumper, as it was 
held disrespectful to offer anything in sacrifice but what was full 
and perfect. Hence the goblet was said to be * crowned with 
wine/ The wine used was of the red sweet class, probably be- 
cause it was the richest and strongest, or was the customary 
dessert wine. * It may be remarked/ says Dr. Henderson, * that 
the same kind of wine is still used for sacramental purposes; and 
the appellation of vino santo, which is given by the Italians to 
their most luscious growths, is probably allusive to this circum- 
stance/ 

It was, doubtless, this usage of dedicating cups to divinities iu 
succession, which led the ancients, by an easy transition, to the 
custom of pledging each other : — the origiu of modern * healths 
five fathoms deep/ The master of the feast began the round by 
pledging his principal guests : that is, he tasted the wine and sa- 
luted the company , or the guest on his right hand, if a person 
of distinction; to whom the cup was then passed and who was 
expected to finish its coutcnts. To di ink in this manner was 
considered a proof of friendship, and the cup so presented was in 
fact the bumper glass, the glass of good companionship: — for 
bumper, notwithstanding that the word has sorely puzzled etymo- 
logists, is but the easy corruption of the old French bon per, or 
boon companion. It was also frequent at the feasts both of Greece 
and Rome, to drink to the hcakh of absent individuals ; an thus 
the lover ' sighed like furnace* over his mistress 9 name. Respect 
and attachment for those whose names were toasted were evinced 
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by die greater or less number of cups which the proposer filled to 
their honour. Thus, as Dr. Heuderson reminds us, one of the in- 
terlocutors in a comedy of Aristophanes, boasts that lie has 
emptied six hundred glasses in honour of the gods and goddesses. 
A favourite mode of di inking healths was by taking oft* as many* 
cups as there were letters in the name proposed. The health of 
Cesar, for instance, was celebrated w ith six glasses, that of Uer- 
manicus with ten, and so foith. Something analogous to tills 
are the * four times four 9 of modern loyalty and affection to the 
fourth George. 

But it is time to pass from the wines and convivial usages of 
the Greeks and Romans, in order to say something €>u those of 
the intermediate ages which separate our times from classical an- 
tiquity. And here we cannot but express our surpri/c that, as 
Dr. Henderson’s work is professedly historical, he lias not endea- 
voured to carry the chain of his inquiries regularly thiough the 
middle ages. Such an attempt was necessary to the completion 
of his plan; and many notices might have been collected for the 
purpose, of a highly interesting character, as illustrating the man- 
ners and romantic literature of the middle ages. There are, 
indeed, many disjointed remarks of this kind to be found in the 
second part of his volume ou modern wines : particularly in his 
account of those ‘ ujed in England.’ But these remarks appear 
to us misplaced, and in general imperfect; and the long transition 
from ancient to modern wines, and manners, certainly deinaiuled 
a distinct and intermediate chapter, for which there arc abundant 
materials. 

As might be supposed, the not them conquerors of Europe 
readily adopted the festal customs of the more civilized people 
whom they dispossessed ; and besides those convivial observances 
of the ancients which have descended to our days, many others are 
discoverable in the manners of the middle ages which have now 
vanished or are melting away ' into thin air’ before die capricious 
breath of fashion. The pledging of a round of healths at the 
modern dinner*after the cloth is removed, is already beginning to 
grow obsolete, and this custom, goodly and heartful as it is, will 
in all probability be utterly forgotten in the polite circles of the 
next generation. Our discarded manners pass like cast clothes 
to inferiors. The ceremony among our ancestors of decorating 
the wine cup with flowers was clearly not born in * the dark 
forests of Germany;’ the elegance of the fancy sufficiently be- 
trayed its Grecian origin. We may learn from the old Fabliaux 
how the gentle knight crowned with flowers the wassail bowl which 
he pledged to his ladye-love ; and the generation which is passing 
away may almost remember, when this bye-gone usage of the 
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noble and the chivalrous was yet retained to grace the rustic feast 
at harvest-home. Hut if we would now seek for a lingering trace 
of this early refinement, we must descend yet lower in the scale of 
society, to discover it only in those wreaths of ivy or flowers, which 
in some places still serve as the tavern sign where wine is to be 
sold. 

The use of hot drinks continued to prevail very generally among 
all classes of people so late as the sixteenth century. This taste, 
too, was derived from the ancients, w'ith whom, and especially the 
Romans, it had been quite a passion. At Rome, indeed, the very 
name of the houses of public entertainment had its origin in the 
sale of hot drinks; to obtain which all citizens who had no regular 
establishments used to resort to the thermopolia, as the modems 
frequent their coffee-houses. 

The taste of the Romans for mixed potations, such as wine 
flavoured with honey or aromatic substances, was transmitted to 
the conquerors of their descendants. It became later a favourite 
practice also to correct the harshness and acidity common to the 
w'ines of the period by spicing them. When thus compounded, 
the liquor passed under the general name of piment; probably, 
says Dr. Henderson, because prepared by the pigmentani or apo- 
thecaries, or rather, we should opine, because the spices were sold 
by those persons; for it was customary to serve the wine and 
spices separately, that the guests might themselves * mix them 
at will; — a practice which our author has failed to observe, 
though Froissart, Olivier de la March, and other authors of the 
middle ages, perpetually notice it. One knight could not do ano- 
ther knight more honour than to hold his spice-plate. 

‘ Of these spiced wines,' says Lc Grand in liis Vie privee des Francois, 
our poets of the thirteenth century never speak without rapture, and as 
an exquisite luxury. They considered it the master-piece of art to be 
able to combine in one liquor the strength and flavour of wine, with the 
sweetness of honey and the perfume at the most costly aromatics. A 
banquet at which no piment was served would have been thought want- 
ing in the most essential article. It was even allowed to the monks in 
the monasteries on particuhu days of the year. But it was so voluptuous 
a beverage, and was deemed so unsuitable to the members of a profession 
which had forsworn all the pleasures of life, that the council of Aix-la- 
Chapellc (A. J). 617.) forbade the use of it to the regular clergy except 
on days of solemn festivals.' 

The varieties of piment iu most use were the Hyppocras and 
Clarry: the former, which took its name fiorn a particular sort 
of bag called Hippocrates’ sloe\e, through which it was strained, 
appears to have been indifferently either led or white w’ine and aro- 
matics; the latter a claret or mixed wine with honey, similarly sea- 
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, soned. Dr. Pegge has quoted a curious receipt preserved by Mr. 

Astle, which gives directions how * to make Y (locrasse for lords 
* with gyngcr, synamon, and grayncs, sugour, and turesoll : and for 
comyn pepull , gy nger canell, longe peper, and claryffyed honey. It 
was drunk at all great entertainments between the courses, or at the 
conclusion of the repast. Clarry, on the other hand, was drunk 
either fasting, or as a composing draught (a night-cap) before re- 
tiring to rest. Of these medicated liquors, the only kind still in 
use which deserves mention, is that insidious iufusion of toasted 
Seville oranges and sugar in light wine, which is known by the 
name of bishop . The precise titles, however, of this delightful 
tipple are marshalled with admirable respect for dignities by a 
German amateur. He lays it down that, when made with Bur- 
gundy or Bourdcaux wine, it is bishop ; when old Rhine wine is 
used, it receives the name of cardinal ; but when Tokay is pre- 
sent, why then it is worthy of being called after the pope himself. 

The varieties of genuine wines used in the middle ages may 
next engage our attention. Our own old romantic and narrative 
poetry is full of allusions to them ; but Dr. Henderson is correct 
ih his caution, that the notice of their names does not always 
imply that they were all imported into England. Much of our 
rude literature of that period consisted of translation ; and, in 
copying circumstances connected with the manners of other na- 
tions, mciftion would be introduced of articles not in English use. 
Our early poets, too, w ere fond of making an ostentatious display 
of their knowledge by giving long catalogues of the natural and 
artificial products of various countries. To the present point, 
however, — these enumerations may at least satisfy our curiosity 
what wines w f erc in use in one part or other of Europe, if not in 
England itself, or in any named country. 

* From the Bataille des Vins, one of the fabliaux of the thirteenth 
century, w r e may gather an idea of the wines most in repute in 
France : many of the modern growths may be discovered in the 
list; and, among them, those of Eperuay, Hautvilliers, Chablais, 
&c. are particularly specified. The Rhine wines are as old at 
least as the twelfth century; for in that age the Johannis- 
berger, still the best of them, was made by the monks of the 
abbey of Johannisberg. The banks of the Moselle w f ere fringed 
with vineyards several centuries earlier. Dr. Henderson remarks 
that the choicest wines in the middle ages were raised on lands be- 
longing to the church : for the rich chapters and monasteries were 
always more studious of the quality than die quantity of their 
vintages; and hence the praise of vinum theologicum . But he has 
omitted a material explanation of the fact. The monks were not 
only, as depositaries of all the learning of the times, themselves 
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most skilled in the culture of the vine and the manufacture of its 
juice; but they were also in every respect the best landlords, and 
maintained the happiest dependants. Respect for the church ge* 
nerally saved their lauds from devastation in feudal broils; there 
was more security in their cultivation ; and thtey would naturally 
communicate some of the results of study and experience in rural 
economy to their vassals. To return from this little digression, 
the Burgundian wines were also early in high repute ; and it was 
doubtless not without good reason that the dukes of Burgundy 
were designated as 4 les princes dcs bons vins.’ The 4 Gascoigne 9 
wines were likewise highly prized; and here it may be said of 
France generally, that her wines have been celebrated for their 
flavour in all ages, classical, romantic, and modern: while those 
of Spain have been equally distinguished for strength and severity 
in all these epochs. Dr. Henderson should have told his readers 
from Froissart, that the knights of England, in that noon-tide of 
chivalry, the reign of our tlifid Edward, disliked warring in Spain, 
because of Ikt tier}’ wines, which they complained burnt up their 
livers, and aggiwaleri the heat of the climate and the weight of 
their armour. But they greatly commended the genial sun and 
mellow wines of fair France. 

The wines of Italy would appear, notwithstanding Dr. Hen- 
derson’s opinion (p. ‘280.) to have been at this epoch in little 
foreign use ; perhaps they were seldom exported from a coun- 
try whose commercial wealth increased its home consumption. 
But the crusades had, as he correctly states, introduced a ge- 
neral taste over Europe for the Greek luscious wines; a predi- 
lection which long continued like that for sw r eet compounds. 
C)prus and Candia, under the sceptre of Venice, supplied the 
whole of Europe with the finest dessert wines. In the former 
island the knights of St.John hud a domain or commandery upon 
which the choicest sweet wine was made ; and hence that growth 
of Cyprus acquired the name of Commeudaria. 

But tlie w ines most in repute in the fourteenth century may be 
learnt from an enumeration in the metrical romance of the Squire 
of Low Degree. 

4 Ye shall have lumney, and malmcsync. 

Both yporrassc and vernage wine. 

Mount Rose and wine of Greke, 

Both algrade and respice eke; 

Antioche and bastarde, 

Pyment also, and garnarde j 
Wine of Greke, and muscadell. 

Both clare, pyment, and Rocliell, 

The reed your stomake to defye. 

And pottes of osey set you bye.’ 
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‘.Of these wines, Ruinuey was probably an Andalusian growth; 
Malmesyne, a Greek wine, named from Malvagia, in the Morca, 
from whence the malmsey grape originally came ; Vernage, a Tus- 
can wine of bright golden colour ; Monte Rose, Greek Muscadel, 
Antioch, as also pyment, ypocras$c, and clar6, speak for them* 
selves; Algrade was of the Algarves, and Garnarde of Granada; 
Rochelle was die port from which the wines of Quienne and 
Poitou were brought to .England; Osey, or Osoye, (a corruption 
of Auxois,) was of Alsace, — Alsatian wine; Rcspicc (vin rap£) 
was wine made of unbruised grapes ; and Bastani, about which 
‘Dr. Henderson is puzzled, was certainly a Spanish wine. 

With respect to the early use of foreign wines in this country, 
die intercourse widi the northern provinces of France after the 
Norman conquest, and more especially the acquisition of Guienne 
by our Henry II., naturally facilitated the intiodiiction of French 
wines into England; and an active trade with Boiudcuiix com- 
menced at the latter period. After thris our slatule books abound 
with enactments regarding the impoitation of French wiues; 
which, barbarously conceived as they were, still maik the extent 
and activity of the commerce, [l i cached its height under Edward 
III. when, Froissart relates that, upon one occasion, a fleet of 
above two hundred merchantmen came for wines fioni England 
to Bourdeaux, then the seat of the Black Princes government. 
In the same age, the wines of the Rhine and of the Moselle ap- 
pear to have been largely imported. It was, however, upon Gas- 
cony that the English chiefly depended for their favourite sup- 
plies : — clarets and other light wines, which seem to have resem- 
bled generally the modern growths of the same country. But, in 
thfc following reign, the 6trong wines of Spain had certainly also 
found their way largely into English use, notwithstanding the 
knightly abhorrence of the country and its potations ; for, as Dr. 
Henderson has remarked, w'e find the Pardouere in Chaucer ut- 
tering a caution against them : — 

* Of which risctli *och fumosite. 

That wlian a man hath chunk draughts tbre. 

And wencth that he be at home in Chcpe, 

He is iii Spain, right at the toune of Sepe." 

The Spanish wines, however, continued to grow in English 
favour, until early in the sixteenth century, when they had almost 
superseded the milder growths of France in general estimation. 
Perhaps the dissolution of political bonds between England and 
her dependant French provinces might have diminished the faci- 
lity ot importation, and the consumption of Bourdeaux wine. Be 
this as it may, the pages of our dramatists are full of evidence 
that, in the reigns of Elizabeth and Jamca I. * your sack was the 
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only drink/ AVbat this celebrated class of wines really was, has 
occasioned extraordinary controversy among annotators and small 
antiquarians ; we agree with Dr. Henderson that the tftith lies 
nearer the surface than has generally been imagined. But we 
liave no leisure to accompany him over the beaten track of inquiry, 
and must hasten to the conclusions : that the word was originally 
applied to certain white wines of Spain and was merely a corrup- 
tion of seek, or sec, signifying a dry wine ; and that it afterwards 
came to iuclude in its generic terra, not only the produce of Xeres 
— probably the original sack — but of Malaga and tbc Canaries, 
with malmseys aud other white wines, which, however sweet in 
themselves, acquit ed in common a sub-astringent taste from being 
prepared with gypsum, and were all remarkable for durability and 
strength. And theic is no reason for supposing that these wines 
had then a different character from that which now distinguishes 
them. 

Jiut if sacks were in such general request, they were very far 
from being the only varieties of wine in common use amon<£ our 
ancestors in the ages which we have just quoted. Ilanison (Hol- 
liugshcd’s Chronicles, \ol. i. p. Ifi7.) says, that there were used 
in England above fifty-six sorts of French and other foreign light 
wines, besides thirty kinds of Italian, Grecian, Spanish, Canarian, 
&c. on which he sets more account * because of their strength and 
valtire;’ aiul he loosely reckons the annual consumption of wines 
of all kinds in England as exceeding twenty or thirty thousaud 
tuns. Indeed the abuudaut introduction of wine into our island, 
in the sixteenth centuiy, must appear to us very remarkable; as is 
also the enormous quantity drunk upon particular occasions. At 
the enthronization feast of Ncvil, Archbishop of York,iu the sixth 
year of Edward VI. one hundred tuns of wine weie consumed. 
His predecessor is reported to have used yearly eighty tuns of 
claret alone in his house ; and the annual consumption of wine in 
the establishment of the Earl of Shrewsbury undei Elizabeth ex- 
ceeded twenty-four tuns. 

Of these varieties of wine, the different sacks however still in- 
finitely surpassed all the rest iu general estimation ; but among 
these the public taste varied in its preference. About the end of 
the sixteenth century, Canary sacks came into vogue, aud, before 
the middle of the following age, appear to have entirely superseded 
the use of Sherries ; and although their name is now almost for- 
gotten among us, the growths themselves arc often imposed upon 
the English markets for Madeiia. ‘ Of this wine,’ says Howell, 
in liis Familiar Lcttcis, ‘ if of any other, may be verified the merry 
iuductipu, that good wine maketh good blood, good blood caused) 
good humours, good humouis cause good thoughts, good thoughts 
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bring forth good works, good works carry a man to heaven; ergo , 
good wine carrieth a man to heaven. If this be true, surely more 
'English go to heaven this way than any other, for I think there is 
mofe Canary brought to England than to all the world besides- 9 
But towards the close of the century, the taste for Canaries shared 
the fate of former fashions ; and the light wines of France reco- 
vered their sway. Champagne, Burguudy, Hermitage, with 
Hockheimer, or ‘ Hockamore/ grew into general notice at this 
epoch; and claret especially became again a favourite potation. 
But the long wars of Louis XIV. created another and most re- 
markable re\olution in English drinking. All commercial inter- 
course with France was suspended ; and the red wines of Por- 
tugal flowed into the empty conduits of the Bourdraux trade. 
Then came the reign of Poi t, aud the f Mcthueft treaty/ of which 
we have all heard latcl) inoie than enough. We now approach 
our own times. The introduction of the wines of Madeira into 
English fashion is of moic modem date than the Opoito trade, 
it is w T orthy of remaik that though Madeira had supplied our 
colonies since the time of the Protectorate, its wines were not 
brought into general use in this country until the middle of the 
last century. * Our officers/ savs l)r. Henderson, * who served 
in the West Indies and became acquainted with the excellence of 
the Madeira wines, are said to have liitioduccd on their return that 
general taste for them which has since continued to pievail in this 
country. 9 It remains to be seen whether the present long peace, 
the fashionable intei course with the continent, and the late reduc- 
tion of duties, will in pait expel the strong wines of Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Madeira from our markets, aud revive among us that 
taste for the light wines of France and the Rhine which was once 
so general with our ancestors. 

After having thus occupied ourselves with the historical part 
of Dr. Henderson’s treatise, we cannot afford much room for 
strictures on the remaining part of his book, which is devoted to 
an account of the wines of thv pi esent day, their manufactures, 
qualities, and other mutters. The few readers who may have any 
desire to enter into these researches will find them treated at length, 
and with sufficient accuracy, in the volume itself; and we shall 
merely run over the geographical divisions of this portion of the 
subject, for the sake of offering a few general remarks. Adopting 
the same order as Dr. Henderson, we begin with the wines of 
France, the most favoured country in the universe for die produc- 
tion of die grape, and that wherein the gifts of nature, in this re- 
spect, have been best improved by the iudustry and skill of the 
natives. The French certainly rank, as Dr. Henderson remarks, 
as the first wine-makers in the woild; but he is correct in his 
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qualification of the praise. In many of the departments which 
ought to yield the finest wine, only inferior kinds are procured; 
and this proceeds entirely from a faulty inode of cultivation and 
management. The poverty, ignorance, or prejudice of the wine- 
farmers prevent them from adopting better methods; and it is 
only from the cellars of the great capitalists or independent pro- 
prietors that the first-rate liquors arc supplied. Thus, though, 
as Chaptal has triumphantly observed, the whole sunny expanse 
of rVauce, from the banks of the Rhine to the foot of the Py- 
renees, presents a succession of fertile ami beautiful vineyards, 
producing the most agreeable wines of Europe in inexhaustible 
profusion, yet it is only the growths of Champagne, Burgundy, 
Dauphiny, the Lyonnais, and, above all, the Bordelais, that de- 
serve to be mentioned with entire commendation : while those of 
Languedoc, Roussillon, Provence, and other southern districts 
enjoying unrivalled advantages of climate and natural situation, 
are, notwithstanding, more rcmaikable for strength than flavour. 

The wines of Champagne are distinguished, from the site of 
the vineyards, into riper and mountain growths: the former being 
for the most pait white, the latter red. The brightest and most 
sparkling of these wines are seldom the best, though the most 
captivating to an unformed taste. The effervescing quality, a 
consequence of imperfect fermentation, is in itself a proof of defi- 
ciency in true vinous flavour; and the small portion of alcohol 
which they contain immediately escapes from the froth as it rises 
to the surface, carrying with it the aroma, and leaving only a vapid 
liquor in the glass. Hence the still, the creaming or slightly 
sparkling Champagne wines, (cremam, or demi-mousseHX,)are more 
highly valued by connoisseurs than the full frothing kinds ( grand - 
HioHsseiu ). The former w ill keep for years, the latter, as might 
be expected, spoil immediately. Of the still white wines, the 
best is that of Sillery, so called because made on the estate of the 
Marquess of Sillery. it was originally brought into vogue by 
the peculiar care w hich the Mar6chalc d’Estrccs bestowed on its 
manufacture; and hence it w'as long known as the Vin de la 
Marecha/e. Next to the Sillery may rank the white wines of* Ay, 
famous for their delicate pine-apple aroma and flavour, and their 
sparkling brightness, but best when only slightly creaming, and 
not full frothing. After these the white vintages of Hautvilliers, 
Epernay and Pierry, and the red produce of the CIos St. Thierry, 
near Rheims, may rank in succession. But the red or mountain 
Champagnes, though of good colour and body, are, oil the whole, 
less esteemed than the white : the pink (Champagne rose) differs 
only in the manufacture from those that are colourless; it is now 
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out" Of fashion, and, in fact, never had any thing to entitle it to a 
preference. 

In die beginning of the last century a ridiculous controversy 
arose in the Freuch schools of medicine on the comparative merits 
Of the wines of Champagne and Burgundy. The angry discussion 
continued at intervals until the year 1778, when a solemn decree 
in favour of Champagne was pronounced by die Faculty of Me- 
dicine at Paris. With the professional justice of the verdict we 
pretend not to interfere ; we abandon * the dietetic qualities’ of 
Burgundy to their fate. But, for richness and delicacy of flavour 
arid perfume, we will still hold by the Cote-d’Or, in spite of all 
the fathers of physic and all the canons of science. Yet he who 
would regale his senses with Burgundy must not confine himself 
to this side of die chauncl. The fact is, tlr.it the best red growths 
of the district — the Romance Conti, Chamberlin, Clos Vougcot, 
Riehebourg and St. George — are all of such exquisite delicacy, 
that they will not endure exportation. Indeed none of the liner 
Burgundy wines will bear rcmo\al, except in bottle; and even 
then they are apt to contract a bitter taste, or to turn sour, ex- 
cept treated with the most assiduous care, lint even were the 
choicer growths of hardier constitution, they are produced in too 
small quantity, and are too urgently in request in France, to an- 
swer much more than the home demand. Hence what we call 
Burgundy in England is only the costly refuse of the red wines of 
the province. The white wines are much less excellent than the 
red, but still deserve to be mentioned with respect: particularly 
those of Montracliet, for their high perfume and agiecahle flavour; 
and the Goutte d’Or (though inferior) for its splendid amber tiut. 

In passing from Burgundy to Daupliinv and the Lyonnais, 
we shall have the same remark to repeat of the finer wines of 
these provinces — that they are seldom drunk in England. The 
first of tltem, and among the first in the whole woild, are those of 
the vineyards which, coveting the southern aspect of a gravelly 
hill, overhang the banks of the Rhone, about twelve miles from 
Valence. It is from the Hermitage, which still crowns the gra- 
nite summits with its luins, that the vineyards have derived their 
celebrated name. The led Hermitage is known for its full body, 
dark purple colour, and exquisite perfume and flavour, resem- 
bling, but excelling in poignancy, that of the raspberry. Its white 
growths are, perhaps, less precious: as, indeed, white growths 
almost always are than red, where both aie the produce of the same 
district. The colouring matter, which is contained in the rind of 
the grape, carries with it to the wine both aroma and flavour, 
which arc lost in the manufacture of the paler liquors. Cote ltotie, 
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brune and blonde, may perhaps claim to rival, since they resemble 
respectively, the growths of the Hermitage: they are, however, in- 
ferior. But we are insensibly extending our remarks beyond com- 
pass, and must pass with a more rapid glance over the remaining 
vineyards of France. Of the produce of Languedoc, Roussillon 
and Provence, we shall say little, except to repeat from Dr. Hen- 
derson, that it is far fiont being what it might be rendered; and 
that, by injudicious cultuic and treatment, most of these red wines 
are made to resemble those of Spain in deep and thick colour, 
fiery stiengtli and coarseness. Y el our author lias not always done 
them justice; for we have, for instance, tasted in its purity some 
of the growth of St. George d’Oiqucs, near Montpellier, dismissed 
by him us only * a good table wine/ which, for fullness of body, 
delicacy of flavour, and its velvet repose on the palate, might 
almost challenge competition with Hermitage. The red strong 
ltoussillous aie generally employed for strengthening the lightei 
grow llis of the Hoidchiis, and au good, if not for that, for little 
else. Bui the while Muscadines of Languedoc and Roussillon, 
on the slioies of the Meditcnauiuii, aie deservedly famous; and 
we need only mention the well know'll names of Froiitignan, Lunel 
and Rivesaltes, which are among the \ciy finest luscious wines in 
the world. 

We must be brief in our notice of the Bordelais, though its wines 
might alone dtser\e a separate paper. The principal vine tracts 
of this district are divided into those of Modoc, the Graves, Pains 
and the Vignes Blanches. The Modoc vineyards, which extend 
from Bourdeaux northwards over a sandy and calcareous loam, 
pioducc the wines which leave given immortality to the names of 
Cliateau-Maigaux, Lafitte, and Lulour. The Graves are the gra- 
velly soils southward of the same city ; giving their name to the 
white wine which they yield: but the Ilaut Brion, the best, per- 
haps, of the Boidelais led wines, — though Dr. lleiulefson will 
not have it so, — is also the produce of the same region. The 
Palus, a bed of rich ullmiul deposits between the Garogne and 
Dordogne, affords stronger and more deeply coloured growths 
than those of Medoc, with which they are sometimes mingled. 
But being hard and rough when ncw r , and well adapted for sea- 
carriage, these are the wines which, under the name of Vins de 
Cargo /son , are scut to the East Indies, to answer 4hc demand for 
clarets in that country. The Vignes Blanches, or dry white wine 
district, is known for its Sauterne, Barsac*&c, 

The finer red wines of the Bordelais arc the most perfect 
which France produces: though containing little alcohol, they 
keep well, and even improve by removal; and as the original 
fermentation is complete, if the subsequent 4 management be 
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juriMofe#, they are much less subject to disorders and acidity than 
those of Burgundy. But here again let no man in England; while 
hemps his claret, dream that he is drinking Chateau- M argfcux 
or Haut Brion. The real quantity of the finer growths is so incon- 
siderable that they could not by any possibility supply a tenth 
part of that which usurps their name: little can be exported, 
and perhaps none is, in its purity. A bottle of the best wine is 
a rarity, for which, even at Bourdeaux, the boil vivant is content 
to pay six or seven francs. But for the English market, the 
secondaiy growths and ‘ vins ordinaires’ of Medoc are bought 
up and mingled with the rougher growth of the Palus. And even 
this compound will not reach the proof for our fire-drinkers; and 
because our mouths have been scared with brandied ports, there 
must be in Bourdeaux a particular manufacture called travail 
(PAngleterre: three or four gallons of the inflammable ink of 
Alicant or Benicarlo, with half a gallon of stunt w ine and a dash 
of Hermitage, to every hogshead of M edoc. That the mixture has 
been suffered to remain guiltless of brandy is a miracle; for the 
ciy among us is still as of yore, in less temperate times, * claret 
for boys, port for men, but, if ye would be gods, brandy’! Yet 
how few even of the best kinds of the mixture imported under the 
name of claret the wine-dealers will permit us to drink without 
subsequent adulteration. Dr. Henderson has not informed his 
readers. We only mention a fact of liotoiiety which he has omit- 
ted, that, before the late reduction of duties, the w holesale impor- 
tation prices of claret in the Loudon markets \aried from six to 
forty-five pounds the hogshead. The permutations by which these 
are miugled for the retail purchaser are as various as the hundred 
qualities of the liquor. 

We shall have no temptation to linger among the vineyards of 
Spain, and little more to say of their produce than to express our 
detestation of the whole class of their dull heavy red w r iucs. Whe- 
ther they be known as Tinto, Alicant, Benicarlo, or Catalonian — 
whether they avow themselves in their own fierce nature — or are 
latently and murderously present in clarets — or conspire with 
brandy to impose their liquid fire upon us in the guise of port—* 
they have all our hearty condemnation. Yet Spain has every rich 
gift of nature for the production of excellent wines. An English 
traveller in Granada, in 1 80 !), found red wine of the countiy, iu 
the house of a native gentleman, equal in delicate flavour to Bur- 
gundy. But the ownep had been compelled to send bottles for it 
to the vineyard to prevent its being transported to him in sheep- 
skins smeared with tar; and surrounded by whole forests of cork- 
trees, he was obliged to import his corks, as well as his bottles, 
from England ! The principal vineyards of Xeres are in the hands 
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of French and English Settlers; and to this circumstance aloiie 
may the improvement of the produce in late years be attributed. 
In Spam generally , except in the commercial towns and monaste- 
ries, casks, and bottles, and wine-cellais, are almost unknown; the 
wine is carelessly and dirtily made, rarely kept to acquire age ; 
when it is, instead of mellowing, it can only become muddy and 
nauseously impregnated with the rancid flavour of the sheep-skin. 
Some of the sweet growths, and those of Malaga particularly, it 
is the .fashion to praise; but we shall laud none of them. Of all 
the wines of Spain, we shall rescue only one from judgment, and 
that shall be the dry old white wine of Xeres. Whether it be 
known for pure Falernian, or fl merry sack,’ or simply for your 
pale modern Sherry, Pasquil’s Paliuodia saith justly, that 
* The life of mirth, and the joy of the earth. 

Is a cup of good old Sherry.* 

Yet it is monstrous that even this fine wine, so powerful in itself, 
should be defiled with brandy ; and if the quantity do not, as Dr. 
Henderson asserts, exceed three or four gallons to the butt, it is 
several years before the wine recovers from its influence and de- 
velopes its own oppressed flavour. The vitiated taste of the 
English market is the only excuse for the merchants; for the wine 
itself cannot require the admixture. Indeed even in its mellowed 
state. Sherry, containing nearly a fourth part by bulk of alcohol; 
is too powerful except in moderate quantities for healthful en- 
joyment ; and if we still cling to the national passion lor strong 
liquors, it is only because, in our cold and damp climate, there 
will always be a majority of days in which the lighter red wines 
of France will not sit quite pleasantly upon the stomach without 
a cushion — three or four glasses — of old Sherry or Madeira. 
Perhaps, to confess the truth, we are old-fashioned enough, of 
the two rather to prefer tlie latter ; though the prejudice, we know, 
is running against it. lint who that has lived in a warm cliridte 
does not know that, under an Hast or West Indian sun for exam- 
ple, a daily modicum of Madeira is the staff of life ! — maintaining 
the fainting stamina of tin; European constitution ; the nerve of 
manhood, and the milk of old age. 

Of the wines of Portugal, we had almost resolved to say not a 
syllable ; lest we should be betrayed into thread-bare discussions 
on the * Methuen treaty, and the impolicy of high duties on 
French wines.’ Yet we do think it a serious evil, no matter how 
produced or how far remediable, that the national taste should 
have become habituated to the brandied, fiery, deleterious pota- 
tions which are known as * common port ;’ and that, as Dr. Hen- 
derson accurately states the case, * the man of moderate fortune, 
who purchases for daily use a cask of good ordinary French 
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VMue r 4t eightpence a gallon, must submit to a tax of more than 
IjfiOO per cent.’ This tax may now be 700 per cent, lighter* but 
stM the main evil exists for the consumer : that the market is not 
Open to the equal competition of French and Portugueze wines ; 
that the genuine supply of good Oporto is notoriously and ut- 
terly unequal to the demand which the protection occasions for 
k $ and that every temptation is therefore created to mix it with 
villainous trash, and to cover the adulteration with excessive quan- 
tities of brandy. That the genuine wine — not the manufacture of 
Opovto or London, but the pure growth of the Douro — is excel- 
lent, many a campaigning connoisseur can testify who has drunk 
it on the spot, and never recognized Port ill the full mellow body, 
exquisite flavour, and seducing mildness of the native liquor. 
But after the admixtures and adultei ations to which the choice 
wines of the Alto Douio are subjected, to reduce them to the 
Port standard, it would be just us reasonable to expect the 
liquor to be good, as to hope to picserve the delicious qualities, 
and immeasurably to increase the quantity, of true Burgundy — 
of Romance Conti and Clos Vougeot — by throwing all the infe- 
rior vins’-du-pays of the province into one immense vat with them. 
If the market were thrown open, if the Portugueze grower aud 
merchant were reduced by compctitiou to attend to the im- 
provement of their produce, and to send it uncorrupted to our 
cellars, we suspect they would find a full sale for all that the banks 
pf the Douro will honestly yield. And however the politician 
may think, the consumer must regret that the wines of Europe 
ere not fairly set before him for bis choice ; and that if his plea- 
sures must be taxed, they are not rated according to their value ; 
that, in short, instead of one duty upon all French wines, he may 
not purchase permission to drink the inferior growths at a price 
somewhat proportioned to their original cost. 

♦he wines of Germany and Hungary form the next division of 
l>r. Henderson’s work. Of the former, the class of Rhine wines 
alone deserve mention for their excellence and very singular na- 
ture. It is along the course of that river, between Mentz and 
Coblentz, that these are chiefly produced. Here the stream is 
confined ou both sides by lofty uplands of strata propitious to the 
grape, covered with extensive vineyards, supporting a numerous 
population, and giving an air of richness and animation to the 
scenery which forms an agreeable contrast to the ruins of feudal 
magnificence that crown the principal heights. The choices! 
vintages of this country* however, sure confined to a small district 
called the Rhinegau ; and to the vineyards of Hockheim, which, 
though lying on the river Mayn, arc usually classed with them 
as being of like nature aud nearly of the same excellence. 

Hence 
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Hence «U the best sorts of the Rhine wines have long been eon- 
founded in this country under the general name of Hock ; while 
Rhenish has become the distinguishing term of disrepute for in- 
ferior growths. The qualities peculiar to these growths are well 
known, atid appear to form an exception to all received chemical 
theories : so sharp in flavour as often to occasion an unfounded 
suspicion of acidity, yet highly agreeable and abounding in deli- 
cate aroma; containing very little alcohol, (usually not above ten 
percent. by volume,) yet dry and sound ; and so extremely durable, 
that they will keep and improve for almost an indefinite number 
of years. It was this durability, probably, that introduced the 
singular custom of storing the Rhine wines in vessels of enormous 
magnitude. Every one has heard of the great tun of Heidelberg; 
it was thiity feet in length by twenty in depth, and was yet almost 
equalled in capacity by some others, for Iierein lay a point of 
rivaliy among the great proprietors. This method of preserving 
the wine had perhaps its advantages for the stronger kinds; btttit 
was essential to keep ihc vessel always full, either by replacing 
each quantity drawn off with newer wine of similar growth, or by 
throwing in washed pebbles to rill up the void. Fn the last cen- 
tury, for want of such precautions, the residue of a cask at Stras- 
bourg, bearing date anno Horn, 1472, was found to have become 
thick and sour; which would not perhaps have occurred if it had 
lieen bottled. Of the growths of the llhinegau, the best are the 
Johanni.sberger, before lefeired to, tlie # Riklesheimcr, Grafcn- 
berger and Sleinberger: the better kinds of 1 the Moselle, of simi- 
lar species, may rank between these and the inferior Rhine Wines. 
Of Hungaiy, extensively a wine country, the produce, though it 
might be excellent, is generally bad from defective culture and 
management. Hut fame claims an exception for Tokay, imperial 
Tokay. Of this peculiar and luscious product of the half-dyicd 
grapes of a district round the town of Tokay, all of us have he'ard 
but few tasted ; for the w’ine bears an extravagant price even at 
Cracow', where the chief deposit is established for the markets of 
Poland and Silesia. The* old w ino, or vino vitrawno, is so highly- 
valued, that when the Emperor of Austria wdshed to make a pre- 
sent of some to the ex-king of Holland, the stock in the imperial 
cellars was not thought sufficiently aged ; and two thousand bottles 
were obtained from Cracow r at seven ducal* the bottle . 1 

We cannot follow' our author through his account of the winefc 
of Italy and Greece. 

* Could nature's bounty satisfy the breast, 

• The sons of Italy were surely blest/ 

If it depended only on the conspiring circumstances of a favour-* 
able soil and genial climate, the growths of both these countries 
vol. \x\it. no. lx in. n would 
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would be, as every one may conceive, most excellent; but, with a 
very few exceptions, their indifferent quality serves only to place 
in the strongest light the inefficacy of all natural advantages with- 
out the concurrence of industry and good government in man. 
The wines of Tuscany, where agriculture generally is well con- 
ducted, are better than the rest, particularly the Montepulciano ; 
and the Aleatico and other muscadines perhaps deserve a similar 
commendation. But these, as well as the famous Lacrima Christi, 
which is made in small quantities and chiefly reserved for the royal 
cellars at Naples, are better known beyond the Alps by name than 
ill reality- Sicily shares the reproach of the neighbouring conti- 
nent. What might be made of its produce may be learnt from the 
specimens of Marsala and Mazzara which are met with in this 
country. But the Sicilian wines which we import, are generally 
disguised and poisoned with the execrable brandy of the island ; 
and this attempt to give strength to weak wines must always 
utterly extinguish their flavour. As'long as the 1 practice prevails, 
it is useless to hope for improvement ; even though the hills at 
the foot of mount TEtna be, as described, one vast vineyard pro- 
ducing great varieties of wine. 

We shall pass over the author’s chapter on the wines of Ma- 
deira, for it contains nothing new ; neither shall we find much to 
detain us in the little which he has to say on those of the Cape of 
Good Hope and of Persia. Yet the national importance of our 
South African colony ftirely demanded more detail as well as 
greater attention, than Dr. Henderson appears to have given to 
this part of his subject. . He is well qualified to have afforded 
some profitable instruction to the colonists, but we can only per- 
ceive that he has thrown out one useful hint. The Cape wines 
might be good : they are (except the sweet growth of Coustantia) 
as bad as possible. And this appears to proceed principally from 
the vineyards being injudiciously placed on the richer low soils, 
instead of being confined to the drier and more rocky lands. It 
is fortunate that the latter abound in the newly-settled districts. 
The obstinacy and mistaken cupidity of the Dutch farmers have 
hitherto prevented any improvement in the choice of situation ; 
the abundant crops which they raise upon a subsoil of argillaceous 
loam, containing rich alluvial clay, oner stronger temptations to 
their short-sighted avarice than any regard to the quality of the 
produce can counterbalance ; and hence, probably, as much as 
from a slovenly manufacture, arises the earthy flavour of their 
'Wines. Among the English colonists, this evil may be remedied 
by the more judicious choice of land for vineyards, while the 
richer lands may be worked more properly and scarcely less profit- 
ably for other crops. If fine grapes could secure good wine, both 

that 
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tliat of die 1 Cape and of Persia would be excellent. No where is 
the fruit more beautiful than in the former, and the kismish of 
Ispahau and Shiraz and Casvin has long been renowned. The 
wine of Shiraz, too, must once have been good, if Chardin were a 
connoisseur ; for we remember that he compares it favourably with 
the vintages of his own country. But from Whatever cause, it will 
no longer bear the most distant comparison with generous Ma- 
deira or delicate Burgundy, to which it has been likened ; and it 
deserves only to rank with the common white and red growths of 
the Cape. 

But if Dr. Henderson lias thought it necessary to extend his 
inquiries into the distant east, merely to notice the wines of Per- 
sia, w hich are little known and less to be valued, why has he ut- 
terly omitted to mention any of the growths of the great western 
continent? We cannot pretend within our limits to supply this 
deficiency, but America surely merited a chapter in his work. 
Its northern countries give abundant promise of offering nume- 
rous wine-growing districts. The wild vine is found almost every- 
where in the forests of the United States, and even of Canada, 
and it flourishes luxuriantly 011 the banks of the Mississippi and 
as far north as the shores of Lake Eric. The plant of the Medoc 
territory has been introduced into culture at Philadelphia, and is 
said to yield a wine there which sufficiently resembles the inferior 
growth of the Bordelais to encourage perseverance in the expe- 
riment. Some of the Fi encli settlers in the southern back states 
have also succeeded in making tolerable wine from the wild grape. 
But in New Mexico the culture of the vine has been eminently 
successful, and the sweet growths of Passo del Norte in particu- 
lar, are ahead} celebrated in the new world. I11 California also, 
where the missionaries in the last century introduced the European 
plant, a great quantity of good wine is raised of the Madeira kind. 
In various regions of Spanish South America, notwithstanding 
the obstacles which the policy of the mother-country constantly 
opposed to the culture of the vine in her colonies, wine has long 
been made in great abundance. Lima is the scat of a consider- 
able commerce in the native growths of Peru, of which those of 
Lucomba and Pisco are in greatest request. Those also of the 
valley of Suamba, in the province of Arequipa, are in great esti- 
mation. In Chil6 the vine grows exuberantly, and the country 
contains numerous vineyards, of which those of Cuyo rank first in 
their extent and the quality of the produce. These wines, prin- 
cipally of the red strong class, are canied across the Andes to 
Buenos Ayres, a distance of a thousand miles, and they afford the 
principal supply to all Paraguay. We regret that Dr. Henderson 
has not deemed it worth while to make some inquiries into these 
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matters; foi the real quality of wines which the new woild i-» 
capable of producing is a question of increasing interest and im- 
portance in mam points of \ievv. 

Of Or- IJendcison’s ne\t chapter on the wines used in Eng- 
land, we have ah each spoken. But we ha\e purposely omitted 
to mention one paifof it which may stand alone; and we shall 
now close our rcmniks with a point of some interest for the 
English reader: — we mean the ancient culture of the \inc in this 
island. We shall not caie to inquire, with Dr. Uendeison, whe- 
ther the \ine was planted in Biituin while jet a Homan colony. 
We incline to the opinion that it was; hut the question of the 
precise date of its introduction is uuimpoitanl. It is certain, 
however, on the testimony of Bede, that, as eaih as the beginning 
of the eighth ecntuij, at least, the country exhibited vineyards on 
si few spots. They are mentioned in the laws of \lfied and othci 
eailv documents; and Edgar makes a gilt of a win vnid, at Wycct, 
with the \ine-diesseis. After the Noiman conquest, man\ new' 
plantations seem to have been math ; and among otlici places, at 
Chenetonc in Middlesex, at Vvaie in lleitfoidshiie, — and in the 
village of Westminster. Even t loll) nine had vinejaui, w hieli 
afterwauls came into the possession of the Bishop*, of Ely ; and, 
when the buildings of the city exit ntled in that dueclion, gave the 
name to a street which still exists. To all the gieatei abbeys, in 
the south of England at least, \ nicy aids appeal to have been at 
later epochs attached. As these monastic < dilie# s weie geneially 
placed in fcitile and W( 11 shellcied \ allies, the choicest o\j)osme 
tor the vine might be lound in tbeii vicinity; and mum of tlic 
monks, being ioicigneis, would uatuulH belumiliar with the best 
modes of culture and tin means ol <*v' k i coming tin disadvantages 
of the climate. But the account ol William of .Malmsbmy 
is inroutcstihlc that, in tlietwclllli i entuiv, vines aids weie gcucial 
iu England. Jble pi ahes the lei tile vale ol (ilmueMei shite m pai- 
ticular, as lidding abundance of excellent wines scaicely infeiior 
in sweetness to the wines of Fiance. It is well known that it lias 
been contended, that wc should translate viuu cider, and vines? 
orchards; but in a subsequent passage the same chronicler distin- 
guishes apple trees and vines as the diflcicnt growths of the same 
domain, and desciibcs the vines as eithci trailed along the ground 
or trained on high, and suppoited on poles. One would have 
thought it impossible to mistake all this, jet it has been mistaken. 
But a thousand other proofs of the manufacture of wine in Eng- 
land, in the middle ages, might be adduced if necessary . Domes- 
day book gives frequent evidence of the distinction between poma- 
ria and vmea. There was a vinejard in the king’s little park at 
* Wiudlesorc/ where wine was made plentifully so late as the reign 
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of Richard 11., and paid in tithe to the abbot of Waltham, then 
parson of the paiish. (Stowe, C/iron. p. H.i.) But the most deci- 
sive evidence of all is furnished by the archives of the church of 
lily, wherein we ha\e an account of the produce of a vineyard for 
two or Unco yeais: even the number of bushels of grapes sold is 
rccoided, as also the \alue of the wine; ancWt is noted that in one 
unfavourable year, no wine but only verjuice was made. It was 
probably tins uncci taint y of climate, wliieli checked the culture of 
the vine, as we have seen; and when foieigu wines were imported 
in great abundance, tiie home manufacture, of inferior quality 
laised at greater cost and with much uncertainty, naturally de- 
clined and soon reused altogether as a biancli of public industry. 

But, in our own times, wine has been and is still raised in 
ling] and as a matter of amusement and expeiiment. About 
thill v or forty years ago. Sir Richard Worsley procmed some of 
the hardier species of vines, planted them at St. Lawrence, in the 
Isle of Wight, on a iock\ soil, with a south-eastern expos me, and 
engaged a vino-dresser lioin Fiance to supei intend their culture* 
The result was, that in one or two faumiable years, a toleiablc 
crop of gi apes was obtained ; bill eventually, the cold springs and 
early autumns weakened the plants and blighted the pioduee, and 
the sc lu me was .*oon e.itiic ly abandon. d. The spot, liow ever, 
selected by Sir Itii haul, was nol wed adapted foi the e\pc liincul; 
lor notwithstanding tin* geneuii mildm s, ol the 1 elimaU of the Isle 
ol Wight, dt was sevcicly exposed to the cold winds which pre- 
vail in the Channel just wKn lire vine bc.kis to hud. The cl 1- 
ch .corns of JSi i . Hamilton, ..1 Paiusloil, weie iiioie fortunate; 
aim tl.e account of them, which Dr. Ilcndeisoii has copied, is 
vety inlOiestiug. J»y good manage. nu lit, that eeutleman ptocmcd 
a wiue fully equal to the second rates of sputUiug and c teaming 
Champagne, which by keeping gained sticugth, lost its i tfcives- 
cence and sweet ilavour, and acquired the dryness ed’ old f thine 
w ine. Some that Mr. Hamilton kept sixteen yeais ’oceanic so like 
old Hock, that lie declaics it might have passed for such to any 
one who was not a pci feel eonnoisseui . This wine, in its Cham- 
pagne state, was pionouiiml to be excellent by veiy good judge's, 
upon whom it passed foi the foreign giovvtli. It was then sold to 
wine liiei chants at /// /// guineas the hogshead, and letuiled by them 
for French wine at fioni four to six guineas a do>en. But Mi. 
Hamilton makes giicvous complaints of fatal May frosts and 
mouldering wet suinmeis. 

That by diligent attention and skilful management, some very 
respectable imitations of tbe secondary growths of foreign wines 
might be raised in this eonuliy, will not, therefore, admit of a 
doubt; though it can mver be done successfully from grapes 

u :> iipciud 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Art. I . — The Works of Alexander Pope* Fmj., with Notes and 
Illustrations by himself and others - To which are added a 
new Life of the Author , a/4 Estimate of his Poetical Character 
and Writings , and occasional Remarks. By William Roscoe, 
Esq. 10 vols. Svo. London. 1824. 

•2. The Wo/ ks of Alexander Pope , with Soles and Illustrations* 
By Joseph Warton* 1>. D.> and others. A new Edition. 9 
vols. 8vo. London. 1822. 

3. The Works of Alexander Pope , Esq* in Verse and Prose ; 
containing the principal Note s of J Jr s. War hurt on and War ton, 
I Hast rations, and Critical and K * planatory Remarks, by John- 
son, Wakefield , A . Chalmers , F.S.A., and others . To which 
a/e added , now first published, some Original Letters, with 
additional Observations and Memoirs of the Life of the Author . 
By the Rev. William Lisle Bowles, A. M. Prebendary of 
Kulisbuiy, and Chaplain to las Royal Highness the Prince of 
Bales. 10 vols. S\o. London. 180G. 

4. A Reply to the Charges brought by the Reviewer of Spence's 
Anecdotes, in the Quarterly Review for October, 1820, against 
the last Editor of Pope's Works, and Author of 1 A Letter to 
Mr . Campbell 9 on * the invariable Principles of Poetry. 9 By 
tlu* Rev. \\ . L. Bowles, (inserted in the 33d No. of the Pam- 
phlctcci.) London. 1820. 

5. Obsi rvations on the Poetical Character of Pope, further eluci- 
dating the invariable Principles of Poetry, &c.; with a Sequel 
in reply to Octavius Ctbhrist . By the Rev. W. L. Bowies, 
(inserted iu the 34th and 35th Nos. of the Pamphleteer.) 
1 S2< ) and 1821. 

(i. Letters to Ijord Hymn on a Question of Poetical Criticism : 
3d Edition , with Corrections . To which are now first added 
the Letter to Mr. Campbell, as Jar as regards Poetical Criti- 
cism ; and the Answer to the Writer in the Quarterly Review , 
as Jar as they relate [it relates ] to the same subject: 2d Edition: 
together with an Answer to some Objections, and further Illus- 
trations. By the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 8vo. London. 1832. 

7- Letter to John Murray, Esq* on the Rev* W. L. Bowks's Stric- 
tures on the Life and Writings of Pope . By the Bight Hon. 
Lord Byron. 8vo. London. 1821. 

8. A J setter to the Rev, W , Lisle Bowles, in answer to a Pamphlet 
recently published under the title of a Reply to an Ument/rncq- 
vor.. XXXll. NO. lxiv. . si 
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tal sort of Critic , the Reviewer of Spence's Anecdotes in the 
Quarterly Review for October , 18120. By Octavius Gilchrist, 
Esq. F.S.A. London. 1820. 

9. A Second Letter to the Rev. William Lisle Bowles , in answer 
to his Second Reply ( printed in the Thirty-third Number of 
the Pamphleteer) to the Reviewer of Spence's Anecdotes in the 
Quarterly Review for October , 1820. By Octavius Gilclui^t, 
Esq. F.S.A. Loudon. 1820. 

10. A Third Letter to the Rev. William Lisle Bowles concerning 

Pope's Moral Chat act er: including some Observations on that 
Pet son's Demeanour towards his Opponents, dining the recent 
Controversy on that Subject. By Octavius Gilchii^l, Esq 
F.S.A. London. 1 82 1 ! 

11. A Final Appeal to the Literary Public relative to Pope , in 
reply to certain Obset rations of Air. Rowoe, in his Dditton of 
that Poet's Works. To which are added some Item //n on 
Lord Byron s Conversations, as far as they relate to the same 
Subject, and the Anfhot. In Lcttei s to a Literal y Viiend. B\ 
the Bev. W. L. Bowles, M.A. &c. H\o. 182.). London, 
pp. 190. 

r p6 us, as lovcis of the good old stock-poctiy of England, this 
is a pleasant sight. Three voluminous editions of Pope 
within the present renting ; two of tin m within the hist tlnee 
years; and the gieat him mar) himself attended by a long scin- 
tillating train of controversialists, commentators, annotator^ edi- 
tors, and biogiapheis. Thcie is evidently a confidence felt bv 
all these, that the public taste is beginning to be satiated with 
the forced meats of modern poeti), and to lelish again tin* 
wholesome viands, that delighted ourfatheis, aud aie destined to 
be the delight of all futiue geneiations. We cannot, we think, 
be suspected of wanting due sensibility to the nients of oin con- 
temporary poets; for there is scam ly a Number of our Journal, 
which we have not adorned with specimens of their taste, culti- 
vation, or power. But with all this, when we consider the faults, 
and even the excellencies, of those who rank foremost among 
them; the defects of their feeble and indisci iminate imitatois; 
and still more the demerits of those who have perverted their 
talents to serve the purposes o 1 corruption and impiety; we feel 
convinced that this was a junctuie at which an appeal might be 
made with peculiar propriety to the high name of Pope, and the 
public be called on to revert to the works of him, who, more than 
any other poet, united strength of reasou with elegance of fancy, 
and instructed his readers by the moral truth which he taught, 
while he charmed their attention by the most exquisite pleasuies 
of Correct taste. The public seems to have admitted the appeal, 

a high 
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a high degree of interest has been ic\i\cd on the often discussed 
points of Pope’s personal dial actor, and the poetical rank to 
which he is entitled. Much reasoning and ample evidence have 
been furnished oil both; fiom which however, as might have been 
expected, the most discoidant iiifcieuccs have been diawn. We 
shall now endeavour to deduce some conclusions for ourselves, 
and in so doing to foim a judgment on the merits of the dif- 
ferent editors, and of thost who have favouicd or contravened 
their i elective opinions. 

The fii st authentic editiou of the whole of the woiks of Pope, 
intended b) him to he transmitted to posterity, was published b} 
Wat bin ton, on whom that care, and the pioiits to he derived 
fiom it, devolved by the authors last will : Y a ml there is no rea- 
son to doubt that he executed it with licit lit} ; for, whatevei weie 
\\ ai burton’s faults of tempi 1 !, I we believe he was quite safe in 
his dial actu isiic dclijmv to 1 the Jounces/ whom, lie savs. 
Pope * hcquiathcd to linn, togethei with his works.’ Speaking 
of )iinis< If jn the ihiul peron, he thus eonrliides his advertise- 
nunt, 4 To Ins uiithoi-dup tiny aie heaitily weleome. But if 
am of them lnnc hem so lai abandoned by ti utli as to attack 
his mot al chui after, in anv lespict whatsoevn, to all and ever} 
ol these, and tlieii ahitlois, he give* the lie in loim; and, in the 
woids of honest lathe* V aleuan, * f Monti* is impudentissiinc.” * 
An edition thus sauctioiud should, vve think, have been the guide 
ol all succeeding cditois who wished to do justice either to the 
|>')c t oi the publie: if, indent, subsequent leseaicli had disco- 
vcittl ait} pieces which might have gratified litoiai} curiosity, 
without iiijmv to the nioials of the reader, or the author’s repu- 
tation, the act of publication even against liis iccordcd judgment 
would ceitainl} have been excused, and the case of 4 ugustns and 
1 ngt/ might have been cited as a sufficient precedent. But when 
editois gratify their ow'n piuiiency, or that of those who buy 
tlieii books, by reviving pieces written in the levity of youth or 


* 1 1ns edition did not nppiai till si\ yean aflei Pope’s death, and the de!a> (lot it 
had been niiuh euliu pnpaiedV was creditable to Warburton, who was unwilling that 
hi* iddion should interim with the silo of his iriendV works inn lining undisposed of 
ai hi* death, tin property in wliith was otherwise disposed of by his will. 

j W e aie It mpted to jm sen e a ti.nt, wlm h, as belonging to so i xtraoidinaiy a man, 
we think should not lie lost. A fiu ml of ours, in my \ ears ago, on being shown, among 
the curiosities of Uuihain Cathedial, the splciulitl t^tincnb tormeily worn by the pie- 
bendaiies, asked how they had come to he disused , whin the merger said, 4 It hap- 
pened in hu time. Did you e\ei lieai ot one Dr. Wat bui inn, sit t a very hot mau he 
was, sii : we nevei eould please him in putting on Ins tube. Hub stiff high collar used 
to mflh his great lull-bottomed wig: nil uni* day , he thiew the robe off ill a a real passion, 
and said lie never would wear it again , amf he never did: autl the othci gentlemen 
soon left the iii oil too.’ 

s 2 exuberance 
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exuberance of wit, but suppressed in maimer age and by improved 
judgment; or the productions of an hour of inconsiderate gaiety, 
never meant for indiscriminate pemsal; let the future evil and 
disgrace he on their heads. Warhurton himself has not been 
sufficiently scrupulous in this respect ; for Pope, among other 
coricctions of his works for a posthumous edition, in which he 
was engaged neatly till his death, had designed to exclude his 
juvenile tianslutions, ‘ on account of the levity of some, the fiee- 
dom of others, and the little importance of all/ * But these (says 
Warhurton) being the pioperty of other men, the editoi had it not 
in his power to follow the author's intention/ On a moment’s 
consideration lie might have seen that it was his duty to publish 
his fnend's works in the castigated foi in desiied by his hieii(l,aml 
to leave ‘ other men* to use their own pioperty as they would. 
Had he done so in the first instance, it is piobable that all future 
editors of respectability would have followed his example, and 
we should not have had the mortification of seeing the page s of 
our moral hard sullied with these youthful stains. J)i. Waitou, 
however, and Mr. Bowles, seem to deny the powei of it pciitaucc 
to wash away sins, and will allow neithei the poet nor the woild 
to benefit by his better judgment, and the improved delicacy of 
his moral feeling. It was Pope's wish, in tin* purgation of his 
works, to deft cate, as much as possible, the somee, and purify 
the stream for posterity ; hut Air. Howhs, in particular, has in- 
dustriously sought out the secret depositories of the diegs, and 
thrown tin nr again into the stream/* Mr. Boscoe's edition r* 
honourably distinguished by avciy different spii it. 

So much for the materials selected by the differ < nl editoi s. 
We now return to the editors thrmsclvcs. Waihmton, as an 
annotator, is more an encomiast than a critic; and vet, pci haps 
less desirous to elucidate 01 even to commend Iris authoi than to 
exhibit his own ingenuity. His miming commentary on the 11101c 
important pieces has all tin* tediousiiess of a paiapluase, with the 
added im pertinencies of 4 here our author excellently observes/ 
* having thus proved, Sic., he now pioceeds/ Kasi, compactness 
and sticnglli, for which the poet is so distinguished, are lost by 
laborious diffusion; and points are hammered into flatness. \\ e 

* Mr. Bowks lias claimed, in his hist p ublit.it ion, griMt men! foi having omitted mi 
uWcnc piece, included in WartonS original edition, (hut most piopcily excluded from 
th.il ot lie Htlinits was* never .it KnowJcdgcd by Pope, hut, he says, never 

Jenud: as il Pope had ever denied a hundredth part of the i ih.i Id ry , which Uuill and 
otlfcr infamous booksellers published in his name, and which, no doubt, lie would 
have thought himself displaced by being called upon to deny. Mi. Bowles, instead ol 
com pla 11 img that he is not praised for departing front Warton’s example, ought, from 
this uulancc, to have been that moral propriety wa& not to be estimated by individual 
practice*, but referred to general principle. 
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will give one shoit specimen of Warhurton’s conjectmal com- 
ments, in which he would rather impute a quibble to his author 
than omit a fancy which would have entered no head but his own. 
Pope is censuring some of the faults of Milton, and adds — 

‘ Not that l\l lop ihc beauties from liU book. 

Like dashing lie alley with his desperate hook.’ 

1 Alluding/ says Warburton , € to the several passages of Milton 
which .Bentley has repudiated by including them within hooks* 
Of his piopcnsih to eulogi/e whatever style his authoi writes in, 
two examples may serve: 

4 Bear me, some God, oh, quickly bear me hence 
To wholesome M>hfudc, the nurse of sense* 

Wheie contemplation prunes her milled wings, 

Vnd the live soul looks down to pity kings/ 

On which Warburton observes, 4 these four lines aie wonderfully 
sublime’ 1 vol. i\. p. 28 1. Again — 

f Avidien and hi** wile (no matter which, 

Foi him you'll eall a dog, and her a hitch.) 

4 Om pot t had the ait of giving wit and dignity to his Billings- 
gate/ on which Waiton giavelv obseives, ‘ L sec u« itliei wit noi 
digmtv in these lines/ — \ol. iv. 90. We aie by no means in- 
clined, however, to join with Waiton in saving, dial 4 his notes 
on Pope an* conceited, futile, and frivolous.’ vol.iii. I.>8. On the 
eontiaiy we think l)i. Warton has very judiciously enriched his 
edition with many notes from Warburton, exhibiting a power and 
lange of intellect, with a depth of learning, which we should 
vainly look for in his own. 

If Wai hui ton wrote much to show his ingenuity, Waiton lias 
written a gieat deal to display his reading; which in the principal 
classics, iu Italian, Ficnrh, and Kuglish poetry, and in the lighter 
kinds oi literature, was very extensive ; hut of which the inelevant 
introduction is often so laughable, that it reminds us of our black- 
letter acquaintance, Thomas Spighl, who, in telling us that Chau- 
cer’s supposed father was a * vintener of Loudon/ cannot restrain 
his etymological learning from overflowing iu a marginal note, 
• vintener quasi wiiictuinier/ Wartou’s information, however, is 
oftcu amusing or interesting, if not to the point in question, at 
least to literature in general ; and the reader always lias the satis- 
faction (which is no slight one) to And that lie is perusing the 
hook of 4 a full man/ Iu the appropriation of notes, however, to 
their authoi s, both lie and Mi. Bowles (the latter probably incon- 
sequence of following the former) have been guilty of an important 
error, which it may be useful to the pmchaser of their editions 
to notice. Throughout the Dunciad the greater part of the notes 
of Pope himself are crroneouslv attiibutcd to Wai burton — 

S ** 4 W'hich 
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f Which deprives l’ope ol a great share of his own work, and fre- 
quently weakens the eil'ect by .Lflribuling to the Commentator what 
ought to he leeched on the higher authority ol (lie poet/ * This mistake 
has, in all probability, been the cause ol the ohnwion of many remarks on 
the Duuciad, which w ere supposed pciliaps bv the editnis to be W'ai bur- 
ton’s and are therefore dUcuidcd, but which arc, in fact, the original 
notes of Pope, and are necessary to complete the work as he gave it/ — 
Roscui , vol. iv. pp. 15 and 1 O’. 

Another impoitaut fault in Walton’s edition is the omission of 
Wai hm ton’s comment ai \ on tlie hXsav on Man ami the* Kssay oil 
Criticism, especially the funner: for whatever he our own opinion 
of that commentary. Pope had so identified it with the Kssay, by 
declaim**; it to he necessary to the full undei standing of what hi* 
intended to com ey, that no subsequent editor can he justified 
in i ejecting it. The *piiil in wliieh \\ ai ton annotates is not a 
kindly one. We do not think that this was piomphd by any ill- 
will tow aids the man, or any jealousy of his lame; hut he hail 
formed to him-elf a theory in poetical emit ism, m suppoit of 
which it was necessary foi him to pinve, that Pope out* lit not to 
stand so high among poets as the public had placed him. lie 
was intciested thcreibie in detecting oi imagining Units, in his 
wiitings; and as he warmed with Ins subject, thcie appeals to 
have grown upon him a willing uc ss to listen to ami lcpoit whale mi 
tended to depieciale his t haiader. 

The same* or a bitten r feeling seems f t> luoe actuated Mi. 
Bowles; every pail of bis perfoimancc is pt*i\adcd by a spiiit so 
deeidedlv hostile, that we know not how to account !<u its being 
felt towauis a man who has been dead neatly a ceutuiy,aml to- 
wards a fame so resplendent, that e ven the fondest ampliations of 
Mr. Bowles’s youthful muse could ne\ei have hoped to t e li])se it. 
We icpcal that w'c cannot acco ml for it. But then tin* evil spiiit 
is — evinced in the festive delight with which he se i/cs on even 
thing that can vilify the mail or depreciate hi* w oiks; in con- 
jecturing what he cannot find, and insinuating what lie dales not 
assert. A\ here these* purposes. how r c\ci, an* not conccimd. Mi. 
Bowles’s notes (though sometimes bonowed without nckiiow- 
ledgnuut lioin A Varton, especially in the* illustrations cited fiom 
other authois) have added liiucli both of inhumation and judi- 
cious ciiticism; und he has made a good selection, for the same 
objects, from the annotations of his predecessor*. 

Mr. Koscoe's selection lioin his picdcccssors is also co]>ious 
and judic ious — so copious, indeed, that as fai as icgai ds Mr. 
Bowles’s hook, wliieh may lie eonsideied as a ii\al publication in 
the niaiket, we know not how these vv liters adjust their claims; 
for he has, without eeremom, taken imuli of what is valuable in 

Mr. 
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Mr. Bowles’s book to add to the value of his own. His original 
criticism is not much, but is enlightened and liberal; and the can- 
dour with which that and the life are written is quite refreshing 
after the blighting perversity of the pi eroding editors, whose mis- 
representations and calumnies lie has industriously examined and 
patiently refuted, with a lucid anaiigeiiieut both of facts and argu- 
ments. (neat industiy too is exhibited in the supciior arrange- 
ment of his ninlriials, especially of the correspondence of Pope 
and his fiieuds. He has given an index only to the volume con- 
taining the life. W e much wish he had imitated Mr. Bowles in 
giving a general index, which is particulaily convenient in so mis- 
< ellancotts a collection as the vvoiks of Pope. 

W e now pioceed to examine the character of Pope, and the 
aspeisions on it that have been so peitiuaciouslv lenewed in the 
two editions immediately jucceding Mr. iloscoe’s. 

* Ilis predominant virtues seem to have been filial piety, and constancy 
in his friendships ; ,iu ardent love of liberty and of his country, and vvliat 
seemed to be its true interest , a manly detestation of remit flatteries and 
servility; a frugality, and economy, and order in his bouse and at bis 
table, at the same time that bis private charities were many and great.* 

- irtuton , vol. i. lvi. 

‘ That be vv.in n most dutiful and atleclionate son, a hind master, a 
siiiceK fiiend, and, generally speaking, a benevolent man, is undoubted.' 

‘ Whatever might have been his defects, he could not be said to have 
many had qualities, who never lost a friend, and whom \rluithnot, (lay, 
Ritlmist, Lvttleton, Fortesruc, and Murray esteemed, and loud through 
life/ — Vtuiih s, vol. i. p. exx. and exxxi. 

Highci authority cannot be adduced for the existence of such 
admirable virtues; because tin* testimony would have been yielded 
only on the knowledge of numerous facts, which no ingenuity 
could toitmc to aiiothci inference; and the reader will bear in 
mind these incontrovertibly established qualities, and judge how 
fai they an* compatible with some of the delinquencies which these 
same editors have endeavoured to impute in detail. Mr. Bowles’s 
list of virtues, it will be observed, is much more scanty than his 
picdcccssor W aitou's; but he has been even brought to arkiiow'- 
ledgr his 4 foigctfulncss 7 with regard at least to one eminent 
viitue. If we, in our own language, were to scotch the insidious 
forgetfulness, ire might, peiliaps, be accused of 4 coarse and in- 
sulting abuse;' and shall iheicfore only cite the gentle remon- 
strance of Lord Byron, whose 4 urbanity* 4 and good humour,’ Mr. 
Bow les, after leeeiving it, professes ty be so 4 gratifying to bis 
feelings .’ — (Letter to Ih/ron , p. 2.*) 

f But there is something a little moie serious in Mr. Bowles’s decla- 
ration. that lie 44 U'tmhl have spokm” ol lie 44 noble generosity to the 

s I outcast. 
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outcast, Richard Savage/' and other instances of a compassionate and 
generous heart, “ had they occurred to liis recollection wltcn lie wrote." 
What ! is it come to this ? Docs Mr. Bowles sit down to write a miuutc 
and laboured life and edition of a great poet ? Does he anatomize his 
character, moral and poetical 5 Does lie present us with his faults and 
with his foibles * Does he sneer at his feelings, aud doubt of liis since- 
rity? Docs lie unfold his vanity and duplicity? And tlitn omit the 
good qualities which might in part haic “ tinned such a multitude of 
sins” ? aud then plead that “ thy did not occur to his rciolUctian 9 * Is 
this the frame of mind and memory with which the illustrious dead are 
to be approached > If Mr. Bowles, who must lia\e bad access to all the 
means of refreshing his memory, did not recollect these facts, he is unfit 
for his task , hut it he did recollect, and omit them, I know not what he 
is fit for, but 1 know what would be fit lor him/— Huron's Lit/ti , p. fi 1 . 

The memory of Mr. Bowles, howovei, is of a peculiar nnUuc; 
if it be defect i\e as to one class of ideas, it is icinaikahly leleiitne 
of anotliei ; like a sieve, letting the tine slip avvav, but u taming 
vvhatevoi is coarse and offensive. Of this cupiicions accouiplisli- 
ment we cannot pretend to exhibit the multitude of pi oofs with 
which his book is swarming as a wasp’s nest; but shall attend 
only to the puncipal chaiges which lie has hiought in detail 
against the man whom, in general temw, he has i haiacteii/ed, as 
would appear, so liberally. Some of those chaiges we have 
already iebuttcd, x and we will not fatigue om leadeis by a lepe- 
tjtion of our statements; yet so nine It has been again insisted on 
in the late discussions, or retained in substance and by implica- 
tion, though modified in expression, that we hope the\ will beat 
with ns in the selection of a few paiticulais, icm.ukable eithei I'm 
the euonnity of the charge, or as specimens of the spiiit in which 
the attack lias been conducted. 

It is foi this latter reason, principally, that we notice again the 
grand accusation, that Pope accepted fmm the Duchess of 
Marlborough a thousand pounds to suppress the chaiactei of 
Atossa, and afterwards published it; ol which Mr. Bowles has 
been made so thoroughly ashamed, that lie is quite indignant ul 
being supposed to have ever intended to insinuate its truth; 
(liep/jy, p. y.) appealing to a passage in bis life of Pope, vvheie 
he maintains that, ‘ till there is other pi oof than tin* ipse dixit 
of an adversary, the story is entitled to no regard/ Now if this 
passage be the acquittal of Pope, it is the eondenination of 
Bowles ; for if he really considered the story as wholly unworthy 
of credit, v\hy did he again revive it in his notes oil the poem 
without the accompanying contradiction, and speak of the poet 
with bitter vituperation on the supposition of that being true 
which he knew to be an exploded lie ! 

" i friTxxiii. p. loaTicT 
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To this he will, no doubt, reply, that he has, in his notes on 
this \ery poem, admitted that the story rests on Walpole’s autho- 
rity, and 4 that we should read ruin grano salis, whatever conies 
from Walpole’s party against Pope.’ He certainly has so done — 
after an interval of thirteen pages, at the very end of the poem, 
when the impression produced by the story’* supposed truth 
has been allow ed to sink deep into the reader’s mind. Mr. Bowles 
is well acquainted, as we shall sec, with a cheap mode of contra- 
diction, which substantially leaves the thing contradicted in full 
force, and vet serves as a retreat for the writer to fall back upon 
when his charge is confuted. 

In the same spirit, and with the same caution, Mr. Bowles has 
said in a note, 4 It should he remembered, that when this epistle 
was first published. Pope, in an advertisement, declared, upon 
his honour,” no character w as taken from real life yet we find 
him (v. iii. p. Col.) adopting, without contradiction, the note of 
Warton, who first assumes, without proof, that by Philomede is 
meant the Duchess of Marlborough ; and then most logically adds, 
* our authoi’s declaration, therefore , that no particular character 
was aimed it [at] is not tmc.’ We find him also subsequently 
using the presumed falsity of this declaration of Pope, for the pur- 
pose of disci editing his asseveration on another charge : 4 If there 
he ti nf li in the world,’ (says Pope, in one of his letters,) ' I declare 
to you,’ &c. 4 If there be truth in the world’! 4 This is strong 

language indeed,’ (says Mr. Bowles’s note,) 4 but we remember 
with pain, that Pope, in hi* first edition of the Epistle to the Ladies, 
declared 44 upon his honour,” no one person in particular was in- 
tended,’ ( l$o tries, \ iii. ‘>97.) What a relief it must he to this 
painful i (' collection of Mr. Bowles, to be informed that 4 the cha- 
racters of Philomede, Chloe, and Atossa, the only ones which have 
ever been supposed to apply to particular individuals, and with 
regard to the first of which Dr. Warton has founded so direct a 
charge of falsehood against Pope, were not included in the rally- 
editions of this epistle, to which the deelaratory advertisement was 
affixed ; and that such advertisement was omitted after those cha- 
racters were inserted r — Roscoc , vol. i. p. 41 6. 

The pain, which Mr. Bowles had previously suffered on this 
subject, is to he ascribed to the singularly partial nature of his 
memory, which we have before had occasion to notice. It ap- 
pears he remembered that the declaration was in the first edi- 
tion ; lie forgot that the only personal allusions in the satire w r ere 
not included in that early edition : he remembered they were in- 
cluded in the subsequent editions ; but forgot that in these edi- 
tions the declaration was withdrawn. Mr. Bowles's anomalous 
memory had here the double convenience of enabling him con- 
scientiously 
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scientiously to deny the truth of the solemn asseveration alluded 
to, and also to charge Pope with the accusation which that 
was intended to rebut. The accusation was, that in the Epistle 
to the Earl of Burlington he hud, under the name of Tiinon, 
ridiculed the Duke of Cliaudos, to whom Pope was said, bv the 
dunces of that time, (for no higher authority has been cited 
by the wise men of this,) to have owed a debt of giulitude foi 
great pecuniary obligations, and for frequent kindness and hospi- 
tality : ‘ the falsehood of both which,’ says Pope, ‘ is known to 
his Grace. Mr. Pope never received any present, faither than the 
subscription for Homer, from him or from any g rent man what- 
soever/ — Bowles, iv. Gl. And Mr. lloscoe (i. .‘3S1.) tells us, that 
in the folio editiou of 173;3, it is fuither added, that Pope ‘ never 
had the honour to see the Duke of Chandos hut twice/ But if 
this statement had been as true as it is heie proved to be false, 
the inference of ingratitude would still leinaiu to be proved; for 
Pope, in the letter to Hill, ( Bowles , viii. ‘5f)7.) says, * if llieie he 
truth in the world, 1 declaie to you I never imagined the least 
application of what I said of Timon, could he made to the D. 

of Ch s/ whom he then proceeds to eulogi/e. We have seen 

how Mr. Bowles gels over this averment, and it is curious to ob- 
serve how his confidence int i eases as it goes, tdl it blazes out in 
this dcliulicc of Pope's solemn decimation, in vol. iii. p..3i'2. he 
only says it was supposed the sacietl duty of giulitude was violated 
in this instance: but at p. .‘3.3 4, it becomes positive nsseition, 

‘ Pope had been received at Canons, a splendid and ostentatious 
seat of the Duke of Cliaudos, with lespect and kindness : in ic- 
turn,hc held up the house and gardens to ridicule, and descended 
to throw out personalities against its owner, whom he calls a 
“ puny insect shivering at a breeze.” This circumstance excited 
considerable odium against Pope, and well it might.’ Aud then 
he rises to the superlative degree, and gives the lie in form. Nor 
does the contradiction of facts avail more with him tliau that of 
words. Pope enumerates, in another letter to Ilill, (/W7i*s,\iii. 
.*37G.) many particulars in his character of Timon, and the de- 
sciiption of his villa, which are wholly inapplicable to the Duke 
of Chandos and to Canons. But these things, says Mi. Bowles’s 
note, • were evidently done as blinds/ so that if Pope describes 
Timon and his villa like Chandos and Canons, he is impudently 
ungrateful; and if unlike , he must he equally ungrateful and hy- 
pocritical besides; a new kind of dilemma from which we know 
not what innocence can escape. 

The next charge is a heavy one, and supported like the former. 
Pope had cultivated an intimacy, and maintained an epistolary cor- 
rcspondence with Lady M. W. Montague; a woman whose various 

talents, 
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talents, acquirements, and accomplishments were eminently calcu- 
lated to excite the admiration of a mind so well formed to appre- 
ciate them all : and considering the qualities of each, there cau be 
little doubt that the admiiution w.ts mutual. An estrangement, 
however, took place, which tlioie aie no facts to explain, but the 
account of Pope is, that the discontinuance of their acquaintance 
began on his side 5 that his 4 icasou for doing so was, that she had 
too much wit for him;’ and that he 4 could not do with his, what 
she could with hers. 9 ( Letter to a Noble Lord.) In the absence 
of facts, abundance 1 of conjecture has been supplied, and, as in 
other conti ovei sics, the heat is found to be the gieatest wheie the 
light is least. Mi. Howies (vii. 21(i.) says , 4 1 have little doubt but 
the lady, disdaining the stiff and formal mode of female manners 
at that time picvaleut, made the lover believe he might proceed a 
step fiuthei than decorum would allow and again, (\ol. viii. J 47 -) 

4 That hr joesumed too far, and was repulsed , L think, tlieie is 
leasou to believe/ Tin iea\on 9 however, for the belief] and for 
the having little doubt , is nowheie assigned. He does indeed (in 
the fiist cited passage) say, in gem lal, that 4 Pope's pictures of his 
lieai t wtie s ojiee, that ho must have a stiange opinion of her if 
he could suppose she would not lesentit/ 15 ut that stiange opi- 
nion, lie was, by Mi . Howles’s own concession, entitled to hold — 
lor this was w lit ten to liei ladyship, not when at Constantinople, 
as he afrits, but just win 11 she had left Kugland, (ride lioscoe, 
i\. 1 1.) and when she letmned, after receiving all Pope’s loo free 
Ictteis, (oJ which this was the lir^t on her depailure.) she com- 
plied with his wish in taking a house, in older to be near him, at 
Twu kcuhnm. We must not, however, too implicitly admit these 
aspeisiousof Mr. Howles’s 011 the lady’s ehaiacter, which of course 
must be consult led as less delicate in piopoitiou as this Irtlci was 
11101 e gio‘s. He tt 11s us, that Pope ‘ has here tuppicbsed pait of 
the h ttei, v'hich may be seen in D alia way ’s edition. The gioss- 
»r»s of it will ‘■uflicientlv explain Pope’s meaning/ Hy here sup- 
jnessed. Mi. Howies means in that edition of his letters which 
Pope himself had supc lintendul. Hut Mr. Roscoe has given the 
lettu as pul>lished 111 Lady Maiy’s works by Mr. Dallaway; 
{Ixosiue* vol. i\. p. 8.) fiom which it is appnicnt that nothing was 
' licit* siippitsseil/ Mr. Roscoe calls on Mr. Bowles to explain 
4 what could he his motive for making so unfounded an asscition’ 
— and we join in the call/* Having established, however, that 

this 

* Si net' uiitiii" tin him* st cm tlio pampliltl which forms tlie lust in the 

list at tin* hurl of this article. Mi. Houles lias oils w eml to the call in the manner so 
iikIic.ii mll\ , on auothr r illusion, untie* il lanil roil it was an 1 ovc rsighl,' .1 * mis- 
l.iko," * in.nlvi Mi nlty' conimitUd, as * none who know him will doubt * p. 9. Thi** pam- 
pnht i<i not without ait in its formation , however clumsily exhibited. It supposes a 

senes 
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this attack and repulse were the cause of a ‘ lasting hate’ in Pope, 
(viii. 347.) he concludes, that the character of Sappho, (in the imi- 
tation of Horace’s Satire, b. ii. sat. 1. v. 8;).) which is applicable 
only to one of the vilest description of women, was intended for 
Lady Mary. Nor, indeed, can we wonder at his drawing the con- 
clusion ; for though Pope had, in the most unequivocal maimer, 
declared that lie * had never applied that name to her in any verse, 
public or private/ Mr. Bowles, as we have seen, had a total dis- 
trust of his veracity, and accordingly calls his denial ‘ half subter- 
fuge, half falsehood/ (vol. iv. p. y(i.) It is, however, surprizing 
that Lady Mary lu rself should have considered the picture as like 
enough to have been intended for herself ; in the language of Mr. 
Roscoe, it was ‘ to justify the author, and voluntarily to accept the 
chaplet of infamy / But having done so, she sought the alliance of 
Lord Hervey, who was indignant at having been characterized as 
Lord Fanny; and, together, they produced a copy of doggeicl 
verses, in which their politeness was exhibited in ridiculing tlu 
poets personal deformity, and their literary taste in satirizing his 
numbers as * crabbed/ 

Pope has suffered much from the mischieyous micci tainty of 
the personal application of general names. One of Mr. Bowles’s 
cumulative arguments for Sappho being Lady Mary yyas, that 
Sappho, in another place, is ch scribed as wearing diamonds ; noyv 
Mr. Gilchrist discovered, that in the iirst folio edition of 1 7‘3o, it is 
* Agrees as ill yvith Rufa studying Locke, 

As Flaxias diamonds with her dirty smock. ' 

But * reyising this epistle, he found that he had employed the 
name of Flavia to exemplify a tawdry slattern, and again, ill the 
same satire, to characterize a romantic yvit; some change of name 
was therefore necessary, and chalice alone directed the poet to the 
adoption of Sappho/ {Second Answer to Bowles , p. 1 1.) Another 
specimeu of this finding out a likeness to the mail in the moon, is 

series of letters from a Rev. Friend (too modest to lie named) mho is at the trouble, 
even to * the fatiguing of his hand/ of making very copious and lniihlul extracts from 
Mr. Rnscoe’s edition ; (which Mr. Bowles, however, assures us he examined with his 
own eyes,) and requests to he gratified with his observations in reply — mid Mr. 
Bowles very kindly furnishes his Inend with ample answers. The consequence of this 
arrangement is, that the friend huddles logcthci a number of Mi. Rostov's charges 
against Mr. Bowles, which are after* aids answered in ihc tame order; so that the 
charge and answer are separated in the mind of indolent readers, (who are generally 
the largest class,) by a variety of irrelevant matter ; instead of appearing ' side by side, 
as it were,’ for judgment : — except when Mr. Bowles considers he has a strong obser- 
vation in reply to liis friend’s extract, which lie then throws into a note on the spot. 
Another convenience, too, in this plan is, that Mr. Bowles, ‘ confining himself to answer- 
ing those passages from Mr. Roscoe's ediijpn of Pope, which have liccn thus copiously 
and faithfully set before hyii by his friend? is to be presumed, by the gentle reader, not 
to have omitted other passages from inability to answer, but merely from his kind friend 
not having specified them. 

exhibited 
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exhibited in Warton’s note on the 371st line of the fourth book 
of the Diinciad. ‘ I have been lately informed, that by Muinmius 
was meant Dr. Mcad f a man too learned and too liberal to be thus 
satirized.’ But who iufoimed Dr. Waiton? or why did lie not, 
from his own hook, (vol. iii. p. 26.).) cast in the caluniniator’s teeth 
Pope’s compliment to the 4 learning and humanity’ of Mead? and 
again. Pope's confidence in his medical skill, his obligations to 
him for the exeicise of it, and delight in his society, expressed in 
a letter to .Allen about a month before his death? (\ol. i\. p. 1 10.) 
And is all this incontrovertible testimony to be set aside, and Pope 
accused of ridiculing the friend to whom he expresses alike his 
gratitude and admiration, simply on the faith of an anonymous 
literary gossip? But on what other faith does Mr. Bowles ac- 
cuse Pope ot having, from disappointed ambition, ridiculed, after 
his death, under the name of Bufo, the Kail of Halifax, whom 
he had acknowledged as his fiist patron, and from whom, Mr. 
Bowles tills us, he had 4 once expected piefeimenl ’ i (iv. 45. and 
vii. 305.) lie expected it because* Halifax had offered it unasked. 
Noi had lie leason to lesent the non-fulfilment of a promise, for 
which he could not have waited long. The first notice of it is in 
Pope’s manly letter to him on the subject, in December, 1714; 
and lus Lordship died in Mav, 1715; in which same year Mr. 
Bowles has lecorded an elegant compliment paid to lus memory by 
the poet. (vol. ii. 384.) The giateful piaise to him shortly after, 
oil publishing the preface to Homer, is also lecorded by Mr. 
Bowles, with a note, 4 and tins is the nobleman whom Pope sa- 
tin/ed undei the name of Bufo.’ (vol. iv. 441.) And, twenty 
years after Halifax’s death, in the epilogue to the satires, he classes 
him with his noblest friends ; describing him also as 4 a peer no 
less distinguished by his love of letters than his abilities in parlia- 
ment.' \ et all these uniform testimonies of respect and gialitudc 
expressed in the plainest language, and continued through a period 
of tin ee-and-tw enty years, Air. Bowles, by one conjectural inter- 
pretation of a general name, converts a* *tice into proofs of in- 
gratitude and It) poci is). The thing, however, is not left to con- 
jecture oi comparison. The passage itself proves, as Mr. Roscoe 
has w r cll observed, that * to whomsoever the character of Bufo may 
be supposed to refer, it cannot be to Lord Halifax, who died in 
1715, when Pope was a very voung man, aud before he had pub- 
lished his Homer; w r hereas the person alluded to, must have been 
living in Pope’s more advanced years, when he had been * be- 
rhymed so long,’ and was 4 grown sick of fops and poetry aud 
pi ate.’ w 

The next important charge is, that of the c grossest licentious- 
ness’ ail imputation wlrii Ii Mi. Bowles at first reproached Mr. 

(lilclnist 
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Gilchrist with having unjustifiably asserted to be lbund in his edi- 
tion of Pope. The very words , it seems, are not there ; but that 
the idea is com eyed, cannot be doubted, when lie afterwards 
avows that these words express his own conviction of the poet’s 
character, ( Observations , & c. p. J7.) That some of his writings 
are licentious, we are compelled to admit, and we have seen that his 
wish was entirely to exclude them from the corrected edition of his 
works. It is the misfortune of precocious talent to be urged into 
action during the ebullition of youthful passions; and Pope\ youth 
was passed in an age, which was not yet refined from the vices of 
the second Charles’s court, and of the stage piostituted to the 
court, and Surpassing it in power to debauch the public mind. 
Under these circumstances, public and pcisouul, that the w liter 
printed some pieces of which he lived to repent, is ncithci so much 
to be wondered at nor condemned, as is that uneharitableness 
which persists in taking such sins, so atoned foi, into the estimate 
of general character; or that pi urieuev of imagination, which scent* 
out and brings to light again what was buried to pievcnl o lienee. 

Mr. Bowles, with his usual candour, apologizes for the in- 
troduction of some pieces, upon his customary plea of iuadvci- 
teucy; of others for their exquisite wit; at the same time occa- 
sionally taking the credit of refciriug to passages, ■ which War- 
burton had suppicssed, and which it did not become him to 
restore;' yet in the very same page (vol. vii. p. Hi 4.) lie collects 
passages (to enable the reader to form an idea of his diameter) 
from letters written by a youth of twenty, to ail old debauchee oi 
considerable literary fame. Hail Messrs. \\ arton and Bowles 
always defeired to the selection of Pope himself, and his repic- 
sentative, Warburton, we should have had little to complain of: 
but if the wit of one piece could induce one of these gentlemen 
to admit it, whilst the second, rejecting that, agrees, for the same 
reason, in the adoption of another — both of which had been pro- 
scribed by Pope, and rejected by his friend; with what propriety 
can they declaim against the licentiousness of the poet l Pope 
has himself truly said : * A few loose things sometimes lull from 
men of wit, by which censorious foots judge as ill of them as they 
possibly can, for their own comfort, {Letter to Swift , Feb. 1(>, 
1738 .) 

But Mr. Bowles is not content with reproaching him with 
writings, of which he never wrote some, and never wished others 
to survive him; he charges him not merely with a youthful indul- 
gence of ideal voluptuousness, but of having led a life systema- 
tically licentious. The fooling with Lady M. Montague 1 we pass 
by ft? equally absurd in her and Pope; whatever were the facts, it 
was but a transitory weakness — 


‘ Once, 
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* Once, and but once, bis heedless youth was bit. 

And liked that dangerous thing, a female wit.' 

But the nature of his connection with the Blounts involves the 
whole character of his existence; for it began in boyhood, and 
continued to his death-bed. Of this family there were two 
sisters, about Pope's own age: handsome, amiable, and (for that 
pciiod) accomplished women; — with both of whom he cultivated 
ail intimacy of the most interesting and affectionate kind ; sanc- 
tioned In the approbatioYi of the mother and the friendship of 
their brother, a friendship broken only by his death, which did 
not occur till Pope* was of the age of eight-aud-thirty. In such 
an intci course it is reasonable to suppose, that his affection for one 
or other sister would pi eponderate, as either, for a time, might 
seem less engaged by other ties, and more attached, or more con- 
genial to him. -Accordingly, we find his letters, for several years, 
addiessed sometimes to one, sometimes to the other, aud some- 
times to both; all ill the style of gallantry, which that age consi- 
dered as absolutely requisite, when a gentleman addressed any 
female not included in the table of prohibited consanguinity . In- 
dubitably, the most lo\er-like epistles aie those, where both ladies 
aie addiessed in one letter; and e\eu Mr. Bowles will hardly ven- 
ture to suggest the depravity of two sisteis jointly carrying on an 
intrigue w ith the same man at the same time. Yet when one sister 
in the name of both, writes thus : 

c Sir, my sister ami I shall be at home all day. If any company come 
that you do not like. I’ll go up into any room with you. 1 hope we shall 
see you. Yours, &c.’ 

Mr. Bowles’s note is, r this letter, it lias been observed, (by 
whom {) is very short, but \ery much to the purpose.’ Aud this 
letter Pope thought so little to any purpose requiring conceal- 
ment, that it is now in the British Museum, with some lilies of 
his llomer scribbled on the back of it! The sacred name, nei- 
ther of sister nor hi other, can protect a lady from Mr. Bowles’s 
fancy. Mr. Digby thus concludes a letter, * My brother Ned is 
wholly jour’s, so my father desires to be, and every soul here 
whose name is l)igb.y* My sister will be yours in particular;’ 
and Mr. Bowles remarks, ‘ 1 almost suspect Pope of a little 
gallantri / again. Elizabeth wrote the letter to him respecting 
her brother’s illness;’ — (a fortunate occasion fo% beginning a 
commerce of gallantry, as the brother w as an excellent medium 
for carrying it on). We know his propensity to the fair sex. 
In his first letter after leaving Sherborne, he says himself, r I 
wished the young ladies, whom 1 almost robbed of their good 
name , a better name in return;’ and Pope adds, (which Mr. 

Bowles 
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Bowles does not,) ‘ oven that veiy limne to each pf them, which 
they shall like best, for the sake of the man that bears it/ — 
(Bowies, viii. 84. and 76.) Can innocent sportiveness be more 
clearly indicated, or more icinote from the sensuality to which the 
commentator endeavouis to wrest it ! In thisspiiit, how ever, it is, 
that the correspondence with the Blounts is tracked and hunted 
through; and to render the criminality of Pope more piobable, 
Martha (who was in the habits of visiting and coriesponding with 
ladies of the first respectability, both Infoje and after the death of 
the poet) is aspersed whenever an opportunity offers to surmise 
away her character. He would shelter himself, indeed , undei pub- 
lic report: for, on one occasion, where Pope is speaking to Ar- 
buthnot of the malice shown to the good chaiactei of some \ery 
innocent person, a note tells us, * probably Maltha Blount, re- 
specting whose intimacy with Pope there were some insinuations 
to her disadvantage/ Where, except as Mi. Koscoe obseives, in 
Mr. Bowles’s own volumes ! — (Bowles, vii. 358.) and ( Roscoe , x. 
158). Again, {Bowler, ix. 279.) where Pope says to Swift, * I 
am just now told a very curious lady intends to write to you to 
pump you about sonic poems said to be yours;’ a note tells us, 
* probably Martha Blount’ — piobably — ‘ concerning the offensive 
verses. The Ladies’ Dicssing Room, Stiephou and Cliloc, Ike/ 
These, it seems, of all Swift’s veiscs, aic the iiist to iise in 
the imagination of the Auuotatoi : but why is he to cast the tilth 
of his own fancy and of Swift’s on the character of a lady t that 
lady Pope could, not only in \ti*e meant for the ptiblic eye, but 
in his private letters, congratulate on a cheerful totynpri joined 
with innocence, and call on to unite with him ill a frequent 
contemplation of death, as what will make her happier and easier 
at all times/ — ( lioscoe , v iii. 50 1 . and 407.) 1 s this the language of 

a guilty paramour I and wiitten, too, a year after the death of her 
brother, wheti, Mr. Bowles tells us, (as insidiously, and as unsup- 
portedly as usual,) Pope was much more explicit than hi 1 had 
ever been before, respecting the nature of his feelings towards 
Miss Martha/ — (viii. 49.) 

The favourite point of attack, however,, on Pope, is liis sup- 
posed disingenuousness in the transactions connected w r ith the 
publication of his letters. We cannot enter into all the details; 
but the gcueqp] facts are such, as seem quite sufficient to epable 
an unprejudiced reader to form a fair judgment. In 1727, Curll 
(the infamous literary pirate, who for obscene publications had 
been fined and pilloried) bought of Mrs. Thomas the letters 
which her keeper, Cromwell, nad received from Pope, and en- 
trusted to her care. They had been written from the age of 
twenty to twenty -three ; and, of course, contained much, both in 
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style and matter, which the writer, when his judgment was ma- 
tured, regretted to see in print, lie feared a similar fate for die 
letters which might have been kept by other friends, and which, 
therefore, he requested them to return to him. Of these, he de- 
stroyed many, but presen ed some, either as ' serving to revive 
several past scenes of friendship/ or ‘ to clear the truth of facts, 
in which he had been misrepresented by the common scribblers.’ 
The originals of some, and copies of others, made by amanuenses, 
were collected in two books, with the addition of notes and ex- 
tracts, and placed for security in the Earl of Oxford’s library ; 
‘ that in rase either of the revival of slanders, or the publication of 
surreptitious letters during his life or after, a proper use might be 
made of them/ The utility of this was carl} seen. In 1728 the 
woiks of Wycherley were printed, in a way which, by the publi- 
cation of his coi respondents with Pope, appeared clearly to be 
contrary to Wycherley’s belter judgment; upon which Pope 
printed from these manuscripts some of the letters which had 
passed between them, accompanied with a few marginal notes. In 
173*> Cnril wiote to Pope, that lie intended publishing a new edi- 
tion of the* Letters to Cromwell, with numerous other letters and 
papers, to be furnished by one 1\ T. whom Pope had disobliged 
— inclosing some sentences in the professed handwriting of P. T. 
which appeared to be a feigned hand. Pope, determining to have 
no private correspondence with such a character, answered only by 
advertisement in the public papers. Cnril then published his col- 
lection, and Pope found that some of the letters in it * could only 
have been procured fiom his own library, or that of a noble lord, 
audw r liich gave a pietcnce to publishing others as his, which w'cie 
not so, as well as interpolating those which were/ lie, therefore, 
advertised a reward of twenty guinea*, to any person, who by the 
direction of another might have communicated these writings to 
Curll, and of forty guineas for tin* name of the principal. After 
this he received documents purposing to be the correspondence 
of P. T. and his agent It. S. with Curll ; who, in his own subse- 
quent publication.**, admitted their accuracy; by which it ap- 
peared, that a very wary bargaining had gone oil between these 
initial personages and Mr. Ctn 11: and that they had at last all 
quarrelled on the quantum to be paid and received for their 
mutual villauy. - ^ 

Not being able to disavow' the whole of Cui Us publication, and 
yet ou his own account, and that of his friends, indignant at purts 
of it. Pope now’ found the occasion had occurred for which, eight 
years before, lie had provided : and he determined, by a publica- 
tion of the genuine letters, to give 1 the only possible contradiction 
VOL. XXX II. NO. LX IV. T to 
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to the misrepresentations of this spurious collection. Two years 
afterwards, his aulhoiised edition appeared* 

These arc the facts — upon which Mr. Bowles’s theory is this — 
thsil Pope, alicady in undisputed possession of the highest emi- 
nence iu conlcmpOiuiy literature and moial respectability * was 
yet of such insatiable vauily, that in older to add to his poetic 
wieath the sprig of epislolaiy elegance, lie determined to risk 
all. by employ mg some base agents to publish, what he was 
ashamed to a\ow, and did disavow. These, we ic peat, are the 
facts, and this the theory, and we defy Mr. Howies to piove the 
falsity of the one, or the veiity of the other. Thus we had wiittcn 
befoie the appearance of the Final Appeal; but we find we had 
formed a falsi 1 estimate of his coinage, foi at p. l/>, he says, 
* Pope, who, it will be allowed, must know a little mine of the 
matter than cithci Mi.Koscoc 01 myself, complains oi Ins letteis 
being " snatthcd out of pot hot s, or pmloined fiom cabinets:" but 
he never once, to my knowledge, explicitly says, that those letteis 
which bad been “ mailed ,”liaiiscnbcd, and deposited, weie stolen 
from the depositoi v, or pi hatch ti ansa i bed and yet in this same 
pamphlet, p. he says, cpioting fioni Pope’s own account, 
(which he had given befoie impel fcctly , and now pioposes to 
give entire,) * Mr. Pope, on heating of this Smith, and finding, 
when the book came out, that social of the letteis could only 
have come fiom the ninmisi lipt book befoie mentioned, published 
this advcitiscinciit.’ This in itself includes what Mr. Howies 
had denied to exist. But the advertisement itself would have 
spoken still plainei, had he pci milted it to speak at all: but lie 
breaks ofl’lieie, and adds, within hiacktls, ‘ (here the pages weie 
cut out fiom which the extracts in my edition weie punted, to 
save the trouble of transcription.)’ Now, we do not find that 
advertisement in that edition; and that advertisement contains the 
following words : 

* Edmund Cuill,'&c. ‘ have, hi combination, printed the private Ictfei- 
of Mr. Pope and his correspondents, (some of which could only bo pio- 
cured from his own libiary, 01 that of a noble loid, and wliiih have givcu 
a pretence to the publishing others ns Ins which are not so, as well a* 
interpolating those which arc,) tins is to adveitisc, &c. 


Upon these facts and this declaiatiou of Pope , ' who (vu k agree 
with Mi. Bowles) must know a little moie of the mattei than' 
either Mr. Boscoe or he 0111 theory is, that had Pope wished 
for an apology to publish his coriespoudence, lie had a tail oppor- 
tunity m 1727 , on the appeal ante of the suncplilious edition of 
his letteis to Cioimull, as well as iu 172 !), when lie only ptib- 
lished what was icijuibitc foi defending the iliaiurtcr of VVy- 
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thing which any body would send as Mr. Pope’s or Dr. Swift's, 
should be printed and inserted as theirs, and, in consequence, 
there appeared, in 1?35, a more multifarious collection, garbled 
and interpolated, involving more complicated interests ; he, after 
two years, was reluctantly compelled to publish a genuine edition* 
Mr. Bowles indeed, by one of such ex-parte inadvertencies as 
we have already noticed, had represented him as hastening out his 
own edition in the same year as C lull's, which he now admits to 
have been * a mistake of figures/ lie determines, however, to 
conclude with a logical triumph, for which all his strength is col- 
lected; and which, though not very clearly stated, we make out 
to be this: If the letters had been taken from the depository, or 
privately transcribed, the copies could not ha\e varied from the 
originals; but they did vary iu the spurious edition; and Pope 
adopted those very variations in his; and yet in his preface he 
declares he would not go about to amend the letters he had re- 
called from his friends: — ‘and this circumstance 1 suspect Mr* 
Roscoe, whose logic seems to contend with his taste, will still 
find what logicians calls a' dilemma ; on either horn of which I 
leave him, for the present, to struggle/ — ( Final Appeal, pp. 45, 
46.) Mr. Roscoc’n struggle will not, wc imagine, be very long; 
for here, as on so many other occasions, Mr. Bowles has fallen 
into a little * inadvertency’ of fact; — when Pope said he would not 
‘ go about to amend’ the letters, he added (what Mr* Bowles € in- 
advertently’ lias not,) € except by the omission of some passages, 
improper, or at least impertinent, to he divulged to the public; 
or of such entire letters as were lint his, oi not approved of by 
him/ — ( Pref ace to the Jirsf genuine Edition.) And in the * Nar- 
rative’ he says of the deposit of letters at Lord Oxford's, * some 
were originals, others copies, with a few notes, and extracts here 
and there added/ Now from this, it is obvious, that Cuill’s copy, 
if stolen from this depository, would havi notes to explain the cause 
and manner of the collection Inning been made, together with 
the alterations from the originals which Pope had thought proper, 
for the reasons he lias slated, to make i The agreement, therefore, 
of the spurious and genuine editions is a proof of CurH’s villainy, 
not of Pope s duplicity ; v\ho, if lie had been guilty of such, was 
surely not also so foolish as to expose himselt by adopting, ver- 
batim, in his own edition, so many of the alterations and notes of 
Curll’s. This is a supposition which it lequiicsall Mr. Bowles’s 
avidity to swallow; aud he does swallow it — tor he ausvveis this 
objection by saying, * with all his genius he might have been as in- 
advertent as some greater blockheads, and paiticulaily the writer 
of these pages/ — p. 1SJ). Let the leader judge of the conge- 
niality. 
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We are tired, mid foar our readers may be so too : — but we 
have now gone through the principal charges brought so per- 
pertely against the character of Pope ; we say the principal, be- 
cause Mr. Bowles’s is a kind of bush-fighting ; and we cannot 
pretend to hunt him out wherever he lies perdu among the notes ; 
and whence, whenever the mind is soothed with an effusion of 
infection, or elevated with the expression of noble sentiments, out 
springs the friendly editor, with a 4 could Pope really he sincere in 
tfagse sentiments?’ ‘ Can this be real or affected?’ * Pope had 
constantly in his mouth candour and truth, &e.’ We may, perhaps, 
meet with some of these, and notice them, en passant, as we pro- 
ceed in our observations on the works, genius, ami rank of the 
poet. — To which pleasanter task we can now advance cheerily. 

And we think we may advance to it at once; there are, indeed, 
preliminary questions of general criticism, on the nature of poetry, 
its proper province, and various kinds, which have called forth 
disputants of no ordinary reputation ; and produced such a dis- 

5 lay of taleut, as might be expected, when the names of Southey, 
lyron, and Campbell were euro! led among the disputants. Per- 
haps we may think that much not only of the difficulty, but of the 
controversy itself, may be traced to a want of due precision in 
atating the contested propositions, and that we could without much 
expense of time or paper bring the patties to something like 
agreement; but it seems hardly necessary to the right understand- 
ing of our more immediate subject; and we lui\e already tres- 
passed so long on the patience of our readers, and must necessarily 
detain them still so much longer, that we will not be diverted by 
any temptation, or for however short a distance, from the course 
which lies straight before us. 

The poetical works of Pope have been popularly d hided into 
descriptive, translated, moral and satirical, w ith exceptions allowed 
for some examples of the lyrical and pathetic. We ha\e no ob- 
jection to the division, but that we should ha>c included the sati- 
rical under the moral; for whether reason, ridicule, or vitupera- 
tion be employed, the object is the same — the communication of 
poetical pleasure and the inculcation of moral truth. 

The versification common to all these divisions requires a short 
consideration, and but a short one ; for there is scarcely any dif- 
ference of opiuion with respect to it. All allow 7 that the finish, 
at least, to our national versification was given bv Pope ; but it 
bas been said to be merely the consummation of what had been 
in a great measure already effected ; and passages are produced 
from SandyS, Spenser, Hall, Cowley, Denham, Waller, Dryden, 
to prove that as harmonious verses as any of Pope’s had been 
written long before. So far from disputing this, we would under-’ 

take 
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take to produce as harmonious from Chaucer, Drayton, nay 
Donne, the rudest of the rude ; but a claim of this kind can never 
be derided by particular specimens. It was the peculiar merit 
of Pope, that the correctness of his ear, the delicacy of his taste, 
and his resolute aspirations after excellence, determined him to 
leave no example in his writings of those occasional harshnesses, 
tortuous constructions, and circumlocutory and expletive interpo- 
lations, which disfigured the works of his most eminent predeces- 
sors, and formed an apology for the slovenly performances of his 
early contemporaries. Determined, like Manilius, 

€ Magnaque cum parvis simili pcrcurrcre curd,' 
he it was who first gave to the public poems of immaculate 
composition ; of compact strength, united with ease and harmony ; 
and furnished therein a standard, to which all other essays w T ere 
leferrod. The popular ear was attuned to his music, and the 
public taste refined In his example. It must, how r cver, be ad- 
mitted that, with the zeal of a reformer, he carried his ardour for 
polish and concentration so far as to make sentences too frequently 
coincident with couplets, and clauses with lines; approaching 
sometimes to the * arena sine calce’ of Seneca's prose, by almost 
entirely denying himself the libeitv (which his predecessors had 
penciled to license) of allowing several lines to flow on together 
in sentiment and grammatical construction. And in the formation 
of his single \erscs hi* was so partial to the pauses which produced 
the most melodious line, as to neglect too much that variety in 
their position which elicits the finest haunony on the whole. .But 
the accuracy of thymes was the pint of \eisifieation which he left 
least improved; and with that Swift often taunted him, and ap- 
pealed to his ow n practice. Swift had few ideas to convey, or pic- 
luies to icpieseiit, which did not admit of several modes of ex- 
pression with neatly equal, or at least sufficient force and clearness: 
it was thcicfoic easy, and politic, to distinguish himself by correct- 
ness of rhyme when that and rhythm constituted so large a part of 
his pretensions to the character of a poet. Dut Pope, who had so 
many purposes of extreme delicacy to execute, probably found it 
impossible to accomplish all, if he drew any closer the shackles of 
rhyme. Though, therefore, he never adopts the consonantal dis- 
crepancies of his predecessors, lie frequently allows himself a par- 
tial dissimilarity 7 in the vowel sounds. Such are the faults of his 
exquisite versification; and they are such as he, and only he, could 
have taught us to perceive; and those that mend them must ac- 
knowledge him for their master. 

We now' proceed to consider his merits in the different depart- 
ments of his poetry. 

Of the Pasloiais it is unnecessary to say much — they arc scl- 
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dom read for any positive pleasure which they afford ; but to the 
critic they have a relative value for the beautiful specimen of ver- 
sification which they afforded at a period, when the English ear 
was not yet brought to that degree of nicety, which it was the suc- 
cessful labour of Pope's whole poetical life to produce. He 
himself seems to have valued pastoial poetry in general at its true 
worth, and he had the good sense not only to reject the advice, 
which Walsh gave him, to write a pastoral comedy, but to abandon 
altogether a field where the most successful cultivation could be 
comparatively fruitless. He saw that, in a highly oi\ ilized state of 
society, men fix their eyes on pastoral rathei to relieve them 
from painful scenes, than in expectation of pleasure, and that 
finding persons, sentiments and occupations entirely alien from 
their sympathies, they end in admiring the ait of the poet rather 
than his poem; and of course turn away to find the same art em- 
ployed on more congenial subjects. 

In the 9 Windsor Forest’ the poet elevated his strain by com- 
bining the descriptions of external nature with feelings accordant 
to the actual state of society, and with historical characters and 
events. Warton (in his Essay , p. unites this poem with ‘ The 
Kape of the Lock’ and ‘ Epistle of Eloisa/ as Pope’s principal 
claims on the admirat ion of posterity ; - for wit and satire/ say s he, 
* are transitory and perishable, but nature and passion arc eternal’ 
— as if vicious passions (the most legitimate objects of satire) 
were not as natural and eternal as torrents and volcanoes. ■ Wind- 
sor Forest’ undoubtedly contains many passages of animated sen- 
timent, ami of beautiful description: ncveitheless we consider it 
as a failure, because it does not place the author at the head of 
the class to which the poem belongs. It is incontestably inferior 
to the beautiful particularity blended with the delicate sentiment 
and feeling of Cowper, or the splendid diffusion of Thomson in his 
' Seasons/ and still more so to the richness of conception and lux- 
uriance of language in the first canto of ' The Castle of Indolence.’ 
Had * The Temple of Fame’ been entirely an original composition, 
it w r ould have approached nearer, though not have attained, to an 
equality with these; but so much of the ingenuity of the allegory, 
and so many of the images are Chaucer’s, that, with all its beauty 
of versification, brilliancy of expression, and variety of added con- 
genial beauty, it still wears the livery of a master. Pope, accord- 
ingly, with his usual candour, premises in the advertisement, that 
9 whenever any hint is taken from Chaucer, the passage itself shall 
be set down in the marginal notes’: and Mr. Bow r les, with his 
Wanted candour, observes, * Pope seems unwilling to confess all 
he owes to Chaucer/ ( Howies , vol. ii. p. 107;) but, with his cus- 
tomary deficiency of proof, only specifics in one instance, ‘ Pope 
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lias not quoted the simile taken fiom Chaucer’s second book-— 
the celt* biulcd simile of the stone (hopped into a lake 1 , oi which 
Pope* was so fond, that he has applied it here, in the ‘ Essay on 
.Man,’ and in 4 The J)unciad’: hut so fai is he from wishing to 
claim it as oiiginal, that in the bet* inning of the very passage 
ill which the simile is found — only nine lines befoie — lie says in a 
note, (we cite Mi. Howles's own edition, \ol. ii. p. 10fl f ) " This 
thought is tiansft ued hitliei out of the thud book of Eame, wlieie 
it tak(s up no less than 1*20 \eises, beginning thus: — ‘ CJclfcicy, 
thou wotUst \ull this.”’ Now having so distinctly lefeiicd to the 
beginning of a long passage, it was smely not incuinhent on him 
to cite eveiy pailn ulai that was adopted fiom it. Mr. Howies will 
say, theie is no such passage in the thiicl hook;-- but he knew 
that theie was in tin m’j.W, and he knew too, that Pope lead, in 
his udveiliseim nt, n K ued tli< icadci to t lu 1 * 4 thiid book of Fame, 
the tiist and sicond having little to do with the subject'; and that, 
/Ac/c/o/c, when he adopts a thought tiom the second, he notices 
that ‘ it is tiansfcned hillin' — In* does indeed add, fiom the third 
book; whieli is so obvious a niispnnt, that, on any other occasion. 
Mi. Howhs's (iitual acumen would have assinedly detected it; — 
so that it is multilist Pope had him t specially caieful to obviate 
the suspicion oi plugi.ni-nn, in the vciv pniliculai on which Mi. 
Howlis’s dial go is lestul. Hut to leltiin to the poem. Its piin- 
cipal iault, though umiotiei d h\ his cditois, io such as is com- 
monly iin uleiil to piotini ted allegoiy, a fiequeut mixtuie of the 
alh goiii ul and dm 1 1. Thus, m speaking oi names engiaveii 014 
the Ic> Mountain, he says, 

* Nor whs the work inipuiud by stoinis alone. 

Hut felt th' «i])|)ioaclies oi too vvuitu a sun , 

For Fame, impatient oJ extremes, decays 
Not more by envy than excess oi pi aise.' 

And again, desetibing the suppliants of Fame, lie says, 

4 Then plans were di Here nt, tlieir request the same , 

For good and bad alike arc fond of Fame/ 

This is the mete 6 jxudo; SijXoi for school-boys, and it is singu- 
ar that in these and such instances, he was not even misled by 
Chaucer. Hut this and othei imitations fiom Chaucer, as well as 
all his minor ti anslatioiis, weie done ‘ as exercises/ in extreme 
youth; and we cannot, theiefoie, wonder either at occasional 
failures in execution, or injudicious selections. Of the latter an 
example is seen in his choice of Statius’s Tin bais. it is to be 
lamented that, as lie was employed in tiauslation, and executed so 
small a pait, lie had not chosen, instead of that strained, tedious, 
and cold composition, some of the easy and elegant pieces of the 

t 4 Sylvie, 
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Sylv®, which, being so singularly happy in expression, would have 
given exercise to his own peculiar powers in the adaptation of 
language. But yet more is it to be regretted that he did not turn 
his attention to the Achilleis; which, whatever may have been the 
more extended design of the author, is, in its present state, suffi- 
ciently complete in its action, and forms in its details one of the 
most interesting of the narrati\e poems of antiquity : few have so 
many nice touches of individual feeling, such tenderness and deli-* 
cacy of sentiment, such beauty of illustration, conveyed in such 
felicitous phrase. 

In his great translation he had scarcely a choice, though we 
join in the regret which has been often expressed, that our two 
celebrated translator had not intci changed uudci takings. Many 
of the prime requisites w r ere common to both; hut Drydeu was 
distinguished by a dashing boldness in the confidence of strength: 
Pope, by an exquisite sensitiveness to every icfinenicnt of senti- 
ment, every shade of expiession, and even nicety of the most 
melodious versification. Yet such is the file and majesty of his 
diction, that we should have thought these the rhaiactmstu s of his 
style, had we been shown only the sublime paits in which they are 
employed. The defect of Pope foi the task was his want of cri- 
tical knowledge in the Greek language; fin though Mr. lloscoe 
has endeavoured to maintain his sufficiency, it is liaullv defensible 
after examining Wakefield's multiplied pi oof*., and Pope's own 
confession in his letter given by Johnson. But what his know- 
ledge could not supply, lie was indefatigable in seeking, by a mi- 
nute compaiisou of lonner tiaiislatious, in veise and piose, ill our 
own and lbicigu languages; and lias made , peiliaps, lewer abso- 
lute misconsti uctions of his authoi’s meaning than are to he found 
in any veision of a woik of equal magnitude. 

But it is averted, that if lie have not misconstrued, he lias misre- 
presented, in not giving a faithful pic tuie of the manners of the 
times, as pourtrayed by Horner. Ami this, in part, is true. .But 
poetic pleasure, not aiclia'ological infoiinatioii, was the prime ob- 
ject; and still, therefore, the question lemaiiis, whether Homer, in 
any other form, could have given the English leader so much 
poetical pleasure, or conveyed sostiong an idea of his beauty and 
sublimity. Dryden has soinewhcie said, a translator should make 
his author speak as lie would have spoken in the tianslator’s age 
and country ; and Homer was too much a master of eloquence to 
have thought of winning favour by offending prejudices. To pro- 
cure him, therefore, a fair opportunity of exhibiting his transcend- 
ant excellencies, it was necessary to keep out of sight somr of the 
coarsenesses of ancient manners ; of which, indeed, a literal trans*- 
lation would not have conveyed an accurate idea: for it is not 
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merely that the same words do not always convey the same ideas, 
but even the same things do not; so wholly different are they 
made by adjuncts of association. Thus, if you would translate 
Ambrosia into Euglish, you certainly must not use the word assa- 
foetida; but you could not use a better for a North American 
Indian, who calls it (as Fourcroy tells us) * food for the gods/ 
And, assuredly, if Pope had given heroes, kings, and counsellors 
in their exact costume, mind and manners, John Bull would have 
opined that Homer 

‘ Had trusted ministration 
To chaps, wha* in a barn or byre 
Wad better filled their stations, 

Thau courts yon day/ 

It is probable, therefore, that the mode adopted was that which 
did the greatest justice to Homer and to the English reader, and 
made 4 the translation of the Jliud that poetical wonder’ which 
Johnson has pronounced it to be — * the noblest version of poetiy 
which the world has ever seen’; and which (from the unequalled 
spread of tin 1 English language) will give, through future ages, a 
wider diffusion to the strains that, floating down for three thousand 
years, have made musical the stream of lime. 

Connected with this lianslation Mr. Roscoe opens rattier a 
curious subject of speculation. 

* When/ says lie, ‘ from the period of hi*? life at which wc are now 
arrived, we look back for a few years, and perrebe the many excellent 
work** of taste, and fancy, and original composition, which lie had pro- 
duced at so early an age, it is not without a sentiment bordering on dis- 
appointment and regret, that we find he had demoted himself to a single 
object , that the morning prospect which had opened so brightly was over, 
and that the meridian ol' his day was to he confined to one long and 
uniform track, in which the slightest deviation was a fault, and the least 
delay inadmissible. Accordingly, after this period, we are to look for 
few if any of those efforts of his genius to which he is chiefiij indebted for 
the rank lie holds j and if in opening to liis countrymen the poetical 
stores of the great Grecian hard, he lias given them n boon, which no 
other hand could have conferred, they may perhaps have paid too dearly 
for it in the privation of those productions which he had already formed 
in his own mind, and which would probably not have been unworthy of 
those which preceded them. The task was at length successfully com- 
pleted, but by that time the brilliancy of fancy, the blandishments of 
youth, and the warmth of friendship were over. From the heights of ima~ 
gination the poet had “ stooped to truth and moralized his song/' Phi- 
losophy had in her turn obtained the ascendancy, and Poetry had become 
her handmaid/ — Life , p. 120. 

We do not quite agree in the accuracy of all the particulars on 
which the reasoning of this passage is founded ; the most paw- 
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(donate of all Pope's productions, the Epistle to Abelard, fcas 
written during die time in which lie was translating the Iliad ; his 
fame and popularity are founded more on the translation, and the 
poems published contemporaneously, or subsequently to it, than 
on any produced* before; and so fur fioin 4 the warmth of friend- 
ship being over/ we need only read Mr. Roscoe’s own life of 
him to be satisfied, that warmth of friendship was a quality iu him 
which peculiarly marked and adorned his chat niter through life; 
that as old friends died before him, something like a kindly neces- 
sity of bis nature impelled him to adopt new, and that the feeling 
censed only with his existence, lhit we suspect the whole pas- 
sage to lie more fanciful than sound — it can baldly lie said, we 
imagine, that the employment of translation in itself could be 
unfavourable to the perfecting of Pope’s pm lien I talent, when the 
work translated and the principle of (he tianslatiou aie consi- 
dered. The task was completed ill his (hilly -m corn! year, a 
period of life, surely , when the judgment may be matmed, but 
when the pow’ers of fancy and imagination aie not ordinarily 
decayed. In truth, however, we cannot see any reason to infei 
from the productions which piecoded the translation, that the 
latter course of the poet would have ditfcied essentially , if that 
hail not been undertaken ; bis eailier poems aie all of a natme, 
which seem to have prepared and to maik him out for a gi eat 
translator, and a moralist; in his latter piodiu'tious the same cha- 
racter of mind is evinced under tin 1 modifications only of matured 
age, increasing infiimilics, and the various ci re unis lances which 
surrounded him. 

Having mentioned Johnson’s liberal praise, we must not 
pass unnoticed his frequent censure of Pope, by which Mr. 
llow'leshas not failed to profit. The truth, however, is, that then* 
is no authority, either in morals or criticism, of such uncertain 
estimation : none was higher w r hcu he wrote under the unbiassed 
influence of his understanding and his principles; and none 
lower when under the not unfrequent ascendancy of morbid 
feelings: then, even truth, for which his reverence was so pro- 
found and habitual, w as sacrificed to the petty vanity of a mo- 
mentary triumph ; and even the benevolence with which his mind 
was so deeply embued, yielded to the dictates of spleen and 
caprice. Frequent as are the proofs of this unhappy influence in 
the Lives of the Poets, it is no where more conspicuous than in 
his estimate of evidence on the moral character of Pope, and of 
the merit of some of liis productions. An example of the latter 
may be found in the petulant remarks on the Epitaphs. It is not 
intended minutely to examine these hypercritical observations; to 
which, however, their author seems to have been uncommonly 

partial. 
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t artial, as he published them in * The Universal Visitor/ ' The 
dler/ and 4 The Lives of the Poets/ But we shall, on the gene- 
ral subject, notice the difficulty of doing that originally and well, 
which has been done so often; and of giving appropriateness 
to what must, in fact, have been common to so many. The 
* absurdity of joining iu the same inscription Latin and Euglish, 
or verse and prose/ does not appear to be so obvious as Johnson 
lias considered it. The reason for using Latin at all is to convey 
to foreigners, or posterity, the meaning, which a vernacular lan- 
guage might fail to do ; but it would be strange, indeed, to secure 
this object without any care for the information of those, who not 
only form the majority in number, but may be supposed to feel 
the deepest inteiest. Willi regard to the blending of \erse mid 
prose, it is only necessary to observe, that verse cannot be more 
appropriately applied than in an epitaph ; where the purpose is to 
conccutiate, in the most impressive foim, what we wish to sink 
into the heart and memory of the reader: and if poetry is to be 
used, prose must too; for cum Johnson’s ingenuity could not have 
given a poetic character to the Anno Domini, which is yet neces- 
sary* on a tomb-stone*. 

W c now enter on the consideration of those compositions on 
which are founded Pope’s principal claim to poetical celebrity. 

The earliest of these was the Essay on Criticism; proving a 
precocity precisely on that held of intellect where it was least to 
he expected ; for though written at the age of oiie-and-lwenty, it 
is distinguished by solidity of judgment, a correct and cultivated 
taste, and a chastened fancy .* 

Jn litis poem y\as lirst exhibited that marvellous compression 
of thought into terse language, and melodious yersilication, so 
admirably adapted to didactic poetry ; but which it had never 
before attained, and has never since exceeded. The Art 
Poetique of Boilcau is well entitled * Art Vovtique en vers: 9 for 
its verse is nearly the only pretension, by which it can aspire to 
please more than an essay in prose might have done ; whilst our 
countryman’s illustrations of wit and beauty are so thickly scat- 
tered, yet so judiciously arranged, that his rules of art, and sen- 
tences of yvisdom, appear ahvays as * il frutto senil sul giovenil 
fiore/ 

* A remarkable exception to tlic correctness of w riling in this poem exists in a pas- 
sage, which none ot the commentators have objected to : — 

* Maro in his boundless mind 
A work t’nutlast irmnort.il Home deign'd.’ 

Ifit be meant as a satire on the Roman epithet for their city, it is obscurely expressed: 
—if not, it is such a solecism as cau be purullded only in the vaunted correctness of 
JUcine — 

* Aii-delii dcs terns ct des ages, 

Aq-dcln de Internal.* 

W arton. 
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* Warton, who prefers Boilcau’s poem to Horace’s, and all other 
Arts tif Poetry extant, (vol. u p. 317.) does, however, admit that 
the Essay on Criticism is * a sensible performance: 9 — (Essay, p. 
111.) taking care to put the word sensible in capitals, to indicate 
the want of any higher poetic character. But even the sensible 
character is denied to Pope 9 s praise of Quintilian, whom * to com- 
mend (he says. Essay, p. 1 78.) barclv for his method, and to insist 
merely on this excellence, is below the merit of one of the most 
rational of Roman writers. 9 Now who but Dr. Warton and Mr. 
Bowles, who applauds his remark, could imagine, that this was a 
comment on a couplet in wiiich Quintilian is eulogized for gra- 
vity, copiousness, tli e justest rules, and clearest method? 

* In grave Quintilian's copious work w v find 
The justest rules and clearest method joined.* 

We must not leave this poem without exhibiting another of Mr. 
Bowles’s ingenious hypotheses and charitable deductions. The 
author, describing drivelling old poets, who 

4 Strain out the last dull droppings of their sense. 

And rhyme with all the rage of impotence,* 

adds — 

* Such shameless bards wc have.’ 

And Mr. Bowles says, 'there can he no doubt, [ think, respect- 
ing the allusion in these lines to old \\ \ cliei lev : whom else could 
they suit at that period, when Pope says, “ such bards we have.”’ 
Whom else? Mr. Bowles might have found an answer four lilies 
before, where it is said, there are 1 crowds of these/ But Mr. 
Bow'les knows better — there was only one such, and that one 
Wycherley; and then, with his usual salvo, to he ready for future 
defence, ‘ //‘Wycheiley was intended, what must we think of Pope, 
who could wound, in this mauiier, his old friend, for whom lie pro- 
fessed so much kindness, and who first introduced him to notice 
and patronage?’ — (vol. i. p. Gfifi.) In the seventh volume, how- 
ever, knowing he has this if in reserve, he boldly says, without any 
if 9 Wycherley was 4 hitched into the Kssay on Criticism.’ — (p. 67#) 
Now, the fact is, that Pope’s persevering affection and gratitude 
to his early patron and friend were, in spite of that friend’s petu- 
lance, most beautifully exhibited’ to the last. In the year 1709, 
(the same in which the poem was written,) he thus wrote to 
Cromwell on the subject of Wycherley’s alienation from him. 

* Jle assured, he shall never, by any alteration in me, discover any 
knowledge of his mistake ; the hearty forgiving of which is the only 
kind of return 1 can possibly make him for so many favours ; and 
I may derive this pleasure at least from it, that whereas I must 
otherwise have been a little uneasy to know my incapacity of re- 
turning 
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turning his obligations, I may now, by bearing his frailty, exercise 
my gratitude and friendship, more than himself either is, or per- 
haps ever will be, sensible of. 

llle meos, primus qui me sibi junxit, amores 
Abstulit, iile babcat sccum, scrvetque sepulchro.' 

And in 1711, the year of the publication, Wycherley expressed 
his admiration of the very poem, and kindness for the author 
( Howies , vii. 1 j 7.) But the parties, it appears, know nothing of 
their own feelings; which, therefore, Mr. Bowles interprets, to 
improve the reader’s benevolence, and his own. 

The Epistle of Eloisa has been generally admitted as Pope’s 
highest title to poetical eminence — as the strongest proof of 
his genius. Its tenderness and pathos are exquisite, and the 
struggles of passion are accurately and powerfully delineated : 
but genius consists so much more in the first conception, than in 
the subsequent developement of such feelings ; and so much of 
all was found by the autlioi in the original letters of Eloisa, that 
we are not disposed to join with Mr. Roscoe in claiming so 
much on the subject, as even Dr. Warton and Mr. Bowles seem 
inclined to concede: especially when we consider, that in no 
piece, where the images were to originate in the poet’s own mind, 
do we find any proofs of his possessing such powers. The Elegy 
on an Unfortunate Young Lady, indeed, is urged as such proof : 
but it appears too ingenious and prctty lo be pathetic; and Mr. 
ltoscoe’s defence of its immoral principles, demanding that * it 
should not be judged by the common mles of criticism, because 
it is evident the author is no longer under the coutroul of reason/ 
is such as w r e should not have expected fiom a man of Mr. Ros- 
coe’s good sense: — who, that can mould his thoughts into verse, 
and harmonious verse, is beyond the coutroul of leason? But if 
the pathos in this latter poem have been too much insisted on, 
the force, which almost amounts to sublimity in the expression of 
indignation, appears to have been too little noticed. We return 
to Eloisa — admirable judgment, and nicety of feeling have been 
shown as much in what has been rejected, as in what has been 
chosen from the original; which lias a strange mixture of learned 
jargon, and ingenious observation, very much detracting from the 
effect of its pathos. The sentiments, too, arc more dw'elt upon 
in the English and expanded in beauty and delicacy of expres- 
sion, which would in vain be sought for in the Latin : as would 
the delightful description of the scenery, which exhibits Pope’s 
highest powers in that department of poetry. Injustice, how- 
ever, to Eloisa, it should be observed, that if much beauty have 
been added in her name, much of moral coarseness has also been 
imputed, for which she is not responsible. The most objection- 
able. 
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able passage in the poem has no parallel in the real letters s for 
though she laments the unsubdued state of her passions— the too 
lively suggestions of memory, add of dreams— she never utters an 
impure wish. Mr. Roscoe's apology, therefore, for the licen- 
tiousness of the Epistle, that * such are not the poet’s own senti- 
ments, but those of the person he has undertaken to represent, 
and are, in general, given nearly in her own words/ is neither con- 
sonant with fact nor justice. Yet, in other respects* Mr. Uoscoe 
seems inclined to do even more than justice to Eloisa. 

* She was (he says) by an instructor, who had the abilities of a sage, 
but the feelings of a barbarian, seduced, but not degraded : in tbe conflict 
that eusued, the virtues of Eloisa overcame tbe depravity of Abelard. — 
(vol. iii. p. 256.) 

In the first place, it is difficult to imagine by what code of 
morality a woman can be supposed to be seduced without de- 
gradation . And how can she be said to bate conquered the 
depravity of her seducer, who long and obstinately refused to 
marry him; and, after being foiled to marriage, denied it, and 
gloried in continuing to be thought his mistress i This is \irtue 
of such reforming power as we do not understand. On the con- 
trary, neither, we believe, was reformed, but by calamity: and in 
the order of reformation hers w r as the latest, and admirably aided 
by the pious resignation, and the affectionate admonitions of 
Abelard, and his painful solicitude for the purification and salva- 
tion of her soul. It is matter of regret, that the genius of Pope 
had not been employed in exhibiting the antidote as well as the 
bane — that he, who had so powei fully pourtrayed the morbid 
state of Eloisa’s mind, had not also depicted Abelard’s deep con- 
trition; his prostration of heart in iccognition of divine justice; 
his unaffected forgiveness ami almost justification of his enemies ; 
and the purified tenderness of his sentiments for her, who w r as still 
to him the most beloved of human beings. These feelings may 
be found in Abehud’s letteis, expiessed in language at once 
simple and animated; and, combined with congenial matter to 
be supplied by the poet, would form a subject admirably adapted 
to the genius and character of Montgomery: to whom w r e take 
the liberty of thus suggesting tin* theme. 

The Rape of the Lock exhibits its author in a new light, in 
which he shines above all competitors, ancient or modern. It 
may be well described in the elegant language he has himself 
employed in charactcnzing with much less justice, the iiatiacho- 
myomachia of Homer. ‘ It is, indeed, a beautiful piece of raft- 
leiy’ .... ‘ the offspring of that amusing and cheerful humour, 
which generally accompanies the character of a rich imagination; 

like 
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like o vein of mercury running mingled with a mine of gold/ 
The ancients have no pretensions to rival the modems in humour 
and ridicule. Wurton ascribes this to the form of our govern- 
ment, differences of rank, and more complicated structure of 
society. These arc, indeed, distinguished by nicer shades of dif- 
ferences, which, of course, will give greater variety and scope for 
exhibition of incongruities; — but, perhaps, the principal differ- 
ence is in the permanency of our governments : which impresses a 
more fixed form on society and manners ; establishing a standard 
of propriety on a much greater di\crsity of subjects — and it is 
the dc\iation from such standard, that is the object of ridicule. 
Hut it is not over the ancients alone that Pope has completely 
triumphed; neither the Lutrin, nor the Secchia Kapita of the 
gross Tassoui, can be compared with the Rape of the Lock. 
In delicacy of good-humoured satire; in accurate description of 
actual existences; and, above all, in the elegant creations of a 
phi} ful fancy, Pope appears to have opened so many more 
sources of pleasure, and poured them forth so copiously and me- 
lodiously, as to put down all competition. 

The Dunciad holds a middle rank between the delicate, 
sprightly, airy style of the Rape of the Lock, and the serious and 
severe of the professed satires; hut it is written with mom power 
ami wit than either. 

Here, too, the author is unrivalled in the scope of his satire, as 
well as the brilliant execution of the details : in the grasp of 
mind to conceive a plan, that should comprise such a crowd 
of apparently heterogeneous subjects, and in the copiousness of 
wit, aud happiness of illustration cm each. And, if merit is to 
be estimated by success, tlieie is no poem upon record, which so 
completely accomplished the purpose for which it was planned — 
the communication of poetic pleasure in the exposute of malevo- 
lence and folly. Dr. Warton asks, what aie the sensations 
of a man after reading Grays Odes aud Klcgy, and after he has 
been reading the Dunciad \ as well might he ask what are his 
sensations after the Klcgy in a Churchyard and that on a drowned 
cat? If such were to be the canons of criticism, we must confine 
our admiration to those poets 

r Qui toiyours sur mi ton scmblcnt psalmoriicr.' 

The general fault of the Dunciad is the necessity, which the 
plan involved, of making each dunce openly declare himself a 
favourer of dulucss, thus obliging him to do what no dunce ever 
did. And the particular faults are the coarseness, and nastiucss, 
which no wit in conception or elegance in language can com- 
pensate; and which was a stain in the mind of Pope; contracted, 
probably, from a contaminating familial it \ with the filth of 

Swift’s- 
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Swift’s. In the graver ' Satires/ these stains are but seldom seen, 
and generally redeemed by, the moral feeling, which has dictated 
a strong, though somewhat offensive expression. Much has been 
said on the legitimate object of satire ; and Pope has been ac- 
cused of having transgressed the proper limits, and deviated into 
libel and lampoon. The whole question is obviously so much a 
matter of degree, that the assignment of limits is a difficult task. 
To confine satire to vice, and let the vicious pass uu whipped, 
would be making a mere tiukliug cymbal of it. But those only 
of notorious vice, those who obtrude their vices on the public, 
should be dragged forth to public punishment : for no general 
benefit, or individual amendment, can compensate for the vio- 
lation of domestic privacy, which a contrary proceeding involves. 
Indeed, the individual amendment is so very partial and pro- 
blematical a good, that public chastisement can only be justi- 
fied by the hope of deterring the main, and the consideration 
that it is easier to prevent incipient, than to leform imctciatc 
offenders. But tins object of satire is lidiculed by Dr. \\ arton 
and Mr. Bowles, w r ho taunt Pope v\ith vanity and presumption, 
in pretending to reform the age by his writings. There can be no 
doubt, however, that his shafts of satire, pointed by w it, and winged 
by verse, have struck on many a heart callous to all but the diead 
of infamy ; and this not mere!} in the individuals actually exposed, 
but in all, of every age, who recognize the same character in them- 
selves, or fear the application of it by others. Nor is the effect of 
satire confined to daunting vice : virtue feels lutr confidence in- 
creased by being aimed with such weapops ; and her conscious 
dignity and scoin augmented, in beholding vice so humbled and 
chastised — Pope, therefoie, instead of being justly ridiculed for 
his manly confidence in the talent that was entrusted to him, and 
the declaration 

* That whilst lie lived, no rich or noble knave 
Should walk the earth in credit to his grave,* 

would have been amply justified in extending the menaec to all 
future generations : — for, throughout all, his bursts of eloquent 
indignation, and his keen sarcasm, will be ill the memory and 
mouth of every one, ready to brand the felous as they rise, 

* Or pierce the liicfusters struggling in the shell.' 

The same extensive power may be attributed to his beautiful 
pictures and. eulogies of virtue, his maxims of morality, his terse 
arguments in vindication of the J )eity, and elucidation of the nature 
of man. Let it not, however, be imagined, that ‘ when he stooped 
to truth, and morali/cd his song/ his province is no longer that of 
imagination and passion: — ( Bowies 9 * Reply in Pamphleteer, No. 
xxxv. p. 23Q.) On the contrary, in all his moral writings, his 

province 
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province was to recommend icason, an^ attract attention to moral 
subjects, by decorating both \^itka thd gayest flowcis of fancy, 
and interesting the passions by the most powerful expressions of 
indignation and admiration, of lo\c, hatred, and jpoutempt, all 
stiengthcned by appeals to living examples on the stage of life, 
or in the page of histoty. In speaking, as above, of tht* argu- 
ments of the Ethic Epistles, ancl Essay on Man, the details only 
of these uio intended; foi the general argument participated in 
the confusion and uusatisfactoi mess common to the shallowest 
and piofoundest speculations involving the mystery of the origin 
of evil; whieh God hath not thought fii to illumine' by levela- 
txon ; and in the depths of which the brightest ray of human 
intellect w lost; ‘ The jaws ol daikuess do devour it up/* 

In engaging in metaphvsic al disciission^ Poj>c 'ceituiuly uude i- 
took a task to which he was not com]>et£Xtt« He not tmffi- 
c ieully acquainted with the w filings of metaphysicians to foresee 
the inleiences which might I ( diawu fioiM some of Impositions ; 
stud fiom which it leqitned el! (in ingenuity of Wa» btfrloii to de- 
le lid them. Of that ingt iimly, howe\ei, he with avidity a\ ailed 
himself, w lieu he saw that In was m clangci of being consideied 
a iiiauitaiiui of fatalism, and oppu_,uti of Provieleme and n- 
ve.iled leligiou. And Mi. 1 >ow It justly obseive's, (\ iii. p. <J.) 
* It is blit fair that he should have that iiiteipretaliou by which he 
elehlu'iately wished to abide.' Yet Waiton labouis to fi\ the 
character of infidelity, not nitiely on the poun, but thejium : — 
the man whose tenor of life would have done lionom to any itdi- 
gion, and who so far pivfei red that ill which lu had been hi ought 
lip, us to expose himself, foi its sake, to e i\d disabilities and vaiious 
peisonul inconvenient its, in times of c\ticme political jc alousy 
and leligious lancoui. Hut tin uim oust me lions both ol the pool 
and the poem aiose I join piceiscly the same p< i v c i sit\ in the 
clitics which lie hud l epic landed in live plulosoplu is, judging 
fiom a pint, and not fiom the whole, ills object is announced 
in the outset — * To vindicate the ways ol (rod to man/ and 

* Oil tltia subject we i annul but uotiu ihe sliaimt on rsyht ol J)r. Warton, both .is 
a divine, and a stiilbflttlvjn complinw nfny 1 1 unit* with lining adi mud * a mw milhod 
ol accountiirg for tke<oji^iu ol mil.' n uiul\, by mi. ^iiiin*; Hit |»ow«i of the. J)( it\ not 
lo be iiihinlt , but jj||Ult(J, though llu c it« >1 in naltiit and Ihi not*, is adopted by 
Mi. Roscoo without obsi HiUttai, 01 * vt n » c know It d^rnuil ot its Ikiiut deuved from War- 
ton. Alt. liuwlib, to hiscicuif, lias oiuiiUd it , but miilur li s hi obsciMdjth it the 
IWpolhisiH mas old as llu (up'ptJIce imOipitt ol 1M do\ AT din Vide Plato, Philcb, and 
Plutaiili, tl« Amin. pimi. And fioaiSum i di I’lottUul.i i. it Mi ms lokd\eb£M! 
llu doc time of loan , it least, ol llu felons. 

* I lie nihdil hus shot Ins hulls aw ly, 

J dl Ins i \liaiiH(4N} iiuin i \ it idii» n non* , 
lie grltan* the blinded hilts, tint hive leioil’d, 

And aims llu in it the slm Id of ti util a^aiii.’ 

VOL. WMI. NO. 1\IV. L 
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however he may, by metaphysical subtlety, be shown to have 
sometimes mistaken the means of doing so, the intciitiou is us up- 
paieul throughout, as in the preliminary pioblem. But Wurlon 
not onl y eonsuleis these means as inadequate to their direct object, 
but as having a collateral tendency to impugn revelation, and 
especially the doctrine of a future state : for (vol. iii. p. 8.) he ex- 
plains the principle ‘ whatever is, is right,’ to mean, that ‘we 
haye no occasion to call in the notion of a futuie life to vindicate 
the way* of (Joel to man, because they are fully and sufficiently 
benevolent and just in the present:’ iu direct contradiction to the 
obscivation, which the poet 1ms again and again uiged, that this 
slate of existence is not the whole in which man is concerned, hut 
that he 

4 Touches some wheel, or veiges In some goal j 
Tis but a part wc see, and not a whole.’ 

If we did see the whole, both the pit sent stale and that to whiili 
we aie verging, then we should sec that 4 whatever is, is light/ m 
the sense in which I)r\ den had employed t lit' maxim befoic ; 

4 Wlmtevei is, is right, though pm blind man 
Sees but pait ot the ihain, the neaiest link * 
llis eyes not e.urying to the equal beam 
'llmt poises all, above ’ 

Many other passages in the tissay on Man tend to the same pm- 
pi»s* ; but it may suffice to have pointed out this pi ime subjct t 
of misiepiesentation, and to lefer, foi the fuller statement of that 
and otln i misiepieseiilations, to tin* deal and able vindication by 
Mi. ltosioe, (vol. v. p. S. and vol. x. p.$)h Jlo. ,'5LI8.) 

The collection of the Kttcis of Pope and his conespondents 
is too iinpoilaut to be passed ovei in silence. In this lespect the 
precocity of his talents was puiticulaily unfavourable to him: foi 
it hi ought him into tin ar qiiuintance and concspondcucc of enii- 
nent pei soils, betoie it was possible that his judgment could he 
formed; and yet bis genius made his letteis so leiuaikablc, that 
they were presence], and leinain to be bi ought against him, with 
all the sins of youth and inexperience on their head. Jn estimat- 
ing the whole of his cliaiactei, however, a candid judge will divide 
his letteis, both with lefcicme to inoial and literary merit, into 
two classes. The eaily eoiiespondenee will show what were the 
cliaraitci and taste* of the age, which tniglit be supposed to 
lined him, when he came* into public life; and the later what he 
maelc and left them. His liist epistolary intercourse with men 
piofc sse dlv lileiaiy, (or wits as they were then called, from the 
f haiaeti i to wliicli they chielly aspired,) was with old men, whose 
taste foi lettei -writing had been formed on the French, whilst that 
was lnoiiklcd on the elaborate lbppeiy of lialiuc and Voiture, un- 
corrected 
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corrected by the grace and ease of Madame de Sevigne. He had 
interchanged letters with Wycherley before he was seventeen, and 
with Cromwell before he was twenty: — men alike remarkable 
for wit aud debauchery, of which their part of the correspondence 
gives sufficient intimation. What style they pretended to them- 
scl\es, and expected in those honoured with their correspondence, 
may be imagined from Pope's telling Cromwell, * you must have 
a sober dish of coffee, and a solitary candle at your side, to write 
an epistle lucubratory to your friend’ (December, 1711); and 
again, ‘ 1 know you sometimes say civil things to me in your 
epistolary style ; but those I am to make allowance for.’ (August, 
1710.) After this, can we wonder that lie should tell Spence, 
* Mv letters to Cromwell weie written with a design that does not 
generally appear; they were not written in sober sadness.* (Anec- 
dotes.) And how can we hut winder, that these circumstances 
hate not been allowed for by those who, like Mr. Bowles and 
Dr. Warton, have passed a general censure on his epistolary style, 
us artificial in construction, and insincere in sentiment? Why he, 
who, according to the latter, might boast ‘ constancy in friendship 
as a predominant virtue ;* and who, according to the former, was 
a sincere friend, and ‘ never lost u friend ;’ why such a man may 
not express himself with the* warmest affection, without suspicion 
of falsehood or affectation, without being considered as writing 
from his head, while piofessing to follow the dictates of his heart, 
is for Mr. Bowles’s logic and philosophy to explain. To us it 
appears, that when he is not waiting to a merely professed wit, 
nor to a lady-acquaintance, (whom the manners of the times re- 
quired to be addressed only with wit and gallantry,) his letters are 
as unstudied and simple as can be expected fiom a scholar and a 
man of cultivated imagination. Even in his very boyhood, W'e 
may observe the liatuial style of his letter* to the unpictendiiig Sir 
W’illiam Trumbull, compared with the lbinial compositions ad- 
dressed, at the same period, to Cioimull and W ycherley ; and, in 
after-life, the examples aie few, indeed, where any thing like study 
can be observed. We ha\c not room to cite, but cannot refrain 
from referring to sonic 1 specimens of simple aud ardent affec- 
tion, as arc to be found in any collection of letters whatever. Let 
the reader turn to his letter to Oxford in the Tower, ( lioscoe , viii. 
298.); that tendeily pathetic one to Maitlia Blount, on his mo- 
ther’s illness, and on (Jay’s death, (Roscoe, viii. 447.) ; the equally 
feeling, generous, and unaffected letter to Gay on his illness, 

( Roscoc 9 x. p. 100.); and the two as sagely, as simply kind, to 
Atterbury in the Tower. ( Roscoe , ix. 2.34 and 237.) The wisdom 
which characterizes these is here particularly adverted to, because 
the advice given to the bishop is so characteristic of the moderation 

r 2 aud 
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aiul liberality of Pope, who had reason to believe, that his friend 
too much narrowed his mind, 

' And to party gave up what was meant for mankind/ 

He therefore cautious him in the form of confident expectation : 

' ItcM'iUiiient, indeed, uiay remain ; perhaps cannot he quite extin- 
guished, even in the noblest minds ; but revenge never will harbour there. 
Higher principles than those of the first, and better principles than those 
of the latter, will infallibly influence men, whose thoughts and whose 
hearts : are enlarged ; and cause them to prefer the whole to any pat t of 
mankind, especially so small a part as one's single self. Believe me, my 
Lord, I look upon you as a spirit entered into another life ; as one upon 
tlie edge of immortality, where the passions and reflections must he 
much more exalted, and where you ought to despise all little \iews, ami 
all mean retrospects. Nothing is worth your looking hack ; and there- 
fore look forward, and make (ns you can) the world to look after you. 
But take care that it is not with pity, but w ith esteem and admiration / 

Yet the writer of this letter, Mr. Houle* insinuates to have 
been privy to Atterbury's traitorous design in lax our of the exiled 
royal family; and to have wished him stieress in it. The con- 
jecture is made precisely on the giound on which a reader of 01 di- 
nary ingenuity xvould have formed the very opposite constitution. 
Pope says to Atterbury, * I wish every thing may succeed in your 
own family, and in that, which I think you no less account your 
own, and is no less your family, the whole woild/ 4 Is it not 
possible/ (says Mr. Bowles’s note,) i theie max be a latent mean- 
ing in these words?’ (vol.xiii. p. 1(28.) That is, that this family 
of the whole world means one particular family ; which family 
was the Pretender’s ; and, then, eupijxa! Pope is a traitor! It is 
singular that Mr. Bowles did not favour his readers with his tians- 
latiou of a Latin passage in the same letter, where Pope says, 

* I heartily wish, quod supeiest ut tibi vivas:' which Mr. Howies, 
no doubt, roust rues, * 1 heartily wish \ou may dedicate the re- 
mainder of your Jifc to a faction.' It is tin 1 same perxeise spirit, 
which twists into treason the wishes at least, of Pope, and his 
friend Edward Blount : though they lament, both before and after 
the rebellion, the madness of those wlio violated the peace of the. 
country for the purposes of a party. But Mr. Bowles (iv. 1J8.) 
thinks it singular Pope; should 4 boast of his native moderation, 
because his most intimate friends were Tories, and many of them 
professed Jacobites/ Now this is just the greatest proof of his 
moderation ; that vvitli such sentiments, and such friends, be never 
used his greal talents in behalf of a party. 

The same obliquity of remark, too, pursues the letter-writer on 
die subject even of friendship, which all his biographers, Bowles 
inclusive, had allowed to be a marked trait of his character. On 

the 
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llic coi respondence witli Swift, which appeals aft much what 
Pope calls * the pouring out of mind/ as any thing can he, the 
comment i«?, ■ All Pope’s letter* to Swift seem more than iisiuillv 
a fleeted and Inborn eel but peihaps the reader will think Sw lit 
a better judge on the subject than Mr. llowlcs ! and Swilt wus, 
in a letter ot 3d Scpte mbei, 1735, ‘ Neither did our letters con- 
tain ail} 7 turn of wit, or fine}, or politics, or satire, but mete inno- 
cent friendship.’ ... ‘I believe w ^neither of us ever leaned om, 
head upon our left hand, to study what we should write next. 
So much for nixie, and for his judgment on the reality of feeling 
let one among a hunched passages suffice — after having visited 
Pope, and having returned to li eland, he writes in October, 17-/ » 

* Von aie the best and kindest friend in the world;. and 1 know 
nobody, aim* or dead, to whom I am so much obliged; and if 
ex it \ou made me angi>, it was for xour too much caie of me. 
Ills Icstiinonv to his friend’s geiieiositx and benevolence is equally 
stiouo : - 1 thought mxself as gieal a giver as ever was, of in} abi- 
lit\ ; and xot in piopoition vou exceed, and have kept it till now, 
a senet exen from me, when Iwondeieclliow } ou weie able to lixe 
with jour whole little lexentie; (October, 17-9A and again, - 1 
nexei \et knew anx |h*im»ii one lentil pail so heailily disposed as 
xou an*, to do good offices to olbeis, without the least piivale 
\iew.’ (August, 1 7 This is the mail x\hose geneiosity Mr. 
I low h s could foieet to c omineiuointe; and these aie the ineiids, 
on wlioni he and Di.W aiton liau* lecoichel, and Mr. Hoscoe has 
snlTeicd to pass, without a wold of doubt and c ontiaehclioii, the 
billowing libel, ex tiacted from Mi. Until s MSS. in the’ Initish 
Museum, 4 (August 17, 17 If),) Mi. Cieoigc Faulkner, of Dublin, 
told me, that Df. Swilt bad long conceived a mean opinion of 
Mi. Pope’, on account oi lus jealous, peevish, aval it ions teinpei. 
And who is this Mi. (m urgc'Paiilkne i, whose tc*tinionx is to he 
take'n against that of a thntv xeais coiiesponilencc of confidence 
and afloe turn, closed onlv bv ‘that calamity of Swift’s, wliic h was 
woise than cl< atli ' who ; but tin- hone s( gentleman whom Hie hard- 
sou has consigned to iiifrunv l n the advfitiscmcnl to the* fiist edi- 
tion of lus Giaiidisou ; foi having bulled Ins pvessnien to send 
ewer to li eland the 1 pi oof sheets of that woik; and then, on the 
plea of the suneptitious edition llieie printed, withholding the 
money lie had contracted to pax foi ceitani copies ol the genuine 
edition. And this is the 1 piosecutoi’s witness! 

Ucfoic ceasing to speak of tin' lelteis, one ought to be noticed, 
in which, inched, the style /v most elaboialelj finished. It is the 

• Lettci to a Nolde Lout;’ the xvoithx coadjutor of Lad} M. W . 
Montague, m that libc I ol Pope, which will descend to posteiity 
ab the bitteiest sjtiie oil themselves. "This poison age, who had 
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before figured as Paris, Sporus * Lord Fanny, and Narcissus, is 
now addressed in his pro]>cr character as a peer of the realm ; 
and the scrupulous observance of the formal deference due to his 
rank, joined with the real sarcasm inc luded in the masterly argu- 
ment, reminds the reader of the singular style of Locke’s Letters 
to Stillingflcet ; whilst the polish of the language forms an sera in 
English prose-writing, as the au thoi’s versification had done in our 
poetry. It approaches neater to the style of J uni us, than any 
other, which had preceded that extraordinary wri ter ; unless we 
take into the comparison some passages of an author, who is a 
still more wonderful exception to the style of his age; passages 
of Silas Titus we mean, in that book which is said to have been 
the deatli of Cromwell. 

Having now concluded a brief examination of the chief charges 
against the moral character of our great poet, and a cursory view 
of his principal works, it remains only to .slate the lesults, to which 
this investigation appears to ha\e conducted. 

Jn all the grand essentials of moral excellence. Pope stands 
pre-eminent among the sons of fame ; for it lias too often been 
found, that the possessors of high talents, imagining that they 
could, by them alone, command the respect of society, and obtain 
the rewards of it, have neglected to practise the self-denial so re- 
quisite to the formation of truly social and \iituous qualities. 
Arbuthuot well appreciated the worth of such qualities in a man 
of genius. In his farewell letter, when lie considered himself on 
a death-bed, he says, — 

* I must be so sincere to own, that though 1 could not help valuing 
you for those talents which the world prizes yet they were not the foun- 
dation of my friendship ; they were quite ol another sort ; nor shall I at 
present oil'end you by enumerating them ; and 1 make it niy last request, 
that you will continue that noble disdain and abhorrence of vice, which 
you seem naturally endued with.’ — ( Ro&cot , vol. x. -II!).) 

Pope was reared, fioni his biitli, iu the bosom of domestic 
affection — the nurse of all the virtues. He was the only child of 
his patents and, as a sickly child, was fostered with more than 
common fondness; like Cioervyl’s * miserable hope, the dearer 
for its weakness.' And if the indulgence were even carried to 
excess, how well might the parents of such a son have pleaded 
their excuse ! * Puisque le jour pout lui maiiquer, laissons-le 

un pen jouir de Fannin 1 .* They enjoyed, however, the delight 
of this early indulgence 1 , and of beholding too the object of their 
solicitude transcending iu his maturity tlicii fondest anticipations; 

* J\lr. lloulfs hns iwicr expressed himself at a loss to know why this person had hid 
liom de guerre changed fnmi Paris to Sporus , perhaps he will guess il lie compare the 
passages from 325 to 329 in the Prologue to the Satires, with Suetonius, vi. 28. 
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devoting himself to their happiness; withdrawing from the bhoe 
of fame and blandishments of society, to give them the romfm t 
of his presence; to return the care and affection which they had 
lavished oil the morning of his life, in relieving the irksomeness, 
in soothing the pains, and guarding the tranquil pleasures of the 
moiling of theiis. 

To the intii uiity of his frame and the tenderness of his nurture, 
some of the weaknesses as well as some of the excellencies of his 
chaiacter may he traced. F10111 having been the object of first 
impoi lance in his own family , he became habituated to the re- 
ceiving of minute attentions, and to the gratification of petty 
wishes; and when his good sense showed him that these weic* 
incompatible with the coinineue of genet al society, he sought to 
obtain, by oblique hints, (with Si his ingenuity would always lea- 
dily suggest,) what he d« eined it impolite direct!} to icquire. 
And to servants. In is said to have been pniticuluilv tioublesome; 
though lie seems to have been ready to indemnify them by his 
liberality ; for Johnson te lls ns, * Lord Oxford’s servant dcclaied, 
that ill the house when* he i business was to answer his call, she 
would not ask foi wages.’ Hut they who aic in the full enjoyment 
of a healthy organization can have no conception of the thousand 
little uneasinesses that aie always gnawing at the peace of him, to 
whom defounity makes cvciy motion a db com fort, and into w hose 
cup of en joy incut disease is every moment dropping something 
bitter; and when to these aie added flic exquisite sensibility of 
genius, a cluuitable mind will leadily paidou any little exactions, 
or even frailties of tempo i ; not mi Am them to weigh much in the 
balancing of general chaiactci, moie especially, where all import- 
ant and deliberate acts aie Initial to llovv from a heart fraught with 
generosity and benevolence . That Pope’s was such, is eviuced by 
the stiong testimony ol Swift alicndv cited; by his kind forbear- 
ance and liberal coutiilmtiou to the necessities of the perverse 
Savage; by his fraternal adoption ami domestication of Gay; and 
by annually appiopiiating an unusually large poilion of his in- 
come to the pui poses of private charity. 

When such warm and kind feelings w r ore concentrated in indi- 
vidual attachments, they pioduccd an intensity and constancy of 
friendship, which is not easily paralleled in litciury biography, and 
which is alike honourable to the poet and to those who were the 
objects of such affection. For they were evidently selected from 
no regard to station, talent, or celebrity ; hut solely for the qua- 
lities of the heart. Of all other claims lie held himself indepen- 
dent ; but as his society was courted by all classes, he occasionally 
found persons with these primary qualities united to the other 
secondary recommendations, and had no mean jealousy, or ple- 
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beian pride, to prevent his cultivating their intimacy, on terms of 
moral and intellectual ' 4 equality, joined with the * gentlemanly 
feeling of the courtesies due to rank. 

It cannot be matter of .surprise, that a man possessed of such 
eminent virtues and talents, to which those of the first celebrity 
for both vied in paying the tribute of applause and affection, 
should have entertained a high idea of his own character and con- 
sequence; and if this sometimes degenerated into overweeningness, 
it must be considered as a portion of tin' evil inseparable from all 
that is good, and of the littleness which (dings to all that is great 
in humanity. 

Of his religious tenets we know that In* had a steady belief in 
the grand truths of Revelation ; but lie m ems to have avoided the 
discussion k of controverted points as more likely to produce a 
breach of charity than to amend the heart. He repeatedly dis- 
avows the exclusive and damnatory part of that creed in tin* pro- 
fession of which ho had been educated ; and which no temptations 
from interest and*ambition, or, what might hn\e been supposed 
of more force, from false shame or intellectual pride, could c\er 
induce him wholly to renounce. 

Excluded as he was by his religion, the mediocrity of his rank 
and circumstances, and by his personal dtfoimities, from all the 
ordinary avenues to distinction; and at the same lime finding 
within himself powers for the acquisition of literary fame, it is 
not surprising that the loVe of that should have Uronie the ruling 
passion of his life. We have seen how successful was his pursuit, 
and it remains to estimate the rank to which lie and his works have 
attained. 

We do not think the fust a difficult question — the two higher 
orders of poetry, the epic and diamatic, he left entirely untouched ; 
and his ‘.essay* as a lyrical poet aie so few and slight, as to require 
mention only to show that they have not been forgotten. His 
line was didactic, in the enlarged si use of that word ; which in- 
cludes appeals either principally to the undei standing, as in satire 
both grave and ludicrous, or to the emotions and passions, as in 
elegy, and such epistles as Kloisa’s ; which last, however, aj>- 
proaches nearly to the dramatic, as being, in fact, nn impassioned 
though extended monologue. And, in this order of jHietty, there 
enu be no hesitation in pronouncing Pope to he the first of poets. 
Who is there, in any age or nation, that can pretend to eotnpetc 
with him t Who has combined such powers of reasoning with 
such splendid fancy? Such concentrated meaning wiih such 
melodious verse? Such elegant playfulness with such causticity 
of wit, such dignified reprehension, and such noble bursts of 
moFal feeling? All these excellencies are in him accompanied 

with 
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with a profusion of imagery, always delighting by aptness of 
illustration sometimes by sportivcncss and wit, but ofleuer by 
its richness £nd warmth, with a refined delicacy of sentiment 
and brilliance of expression ; and such a variety of elegant phra- 
seology as the language of no other poet, in the same order of 
poetry, can match. 

All these qualities, however, marvellous as the combination is, 
do not prove that he was capable of the highest efforts of poetic 
genius : — that his mind possessed the majesty, magnificence, and 
scope of llotner; the sublimity of Milton, * wielding the ele- 
ments;’ or the grandeur and piofundity of Shalmpcare, sounding 
the depths of the human heuit, and raising and k stjlling the pas- 
sions at lii.s bidding. s 

It is therefore high, perhaps the very highest in the second 
class, that we rank the' poetic genius of Pope; wifh^regard to the 
place which his works hold in English literature, the .question 
hardly admits, and for any useful purpose does not require, a very 
precise answer. Much in the judgment of e^ery individual wW 
depend on that individual's tastes and sympappes~~we cannot, 
however, claim for his vvoiks the same power to soften, elevate, or 
purify the soul, which we confess in Shukspeare, Milton, or 
Spenser — their strains are of a higher mood; Pope, i$ the poet of 
common life; and keeping this in our i ecollection, if tiW are to 
decide by the quantity and variety of pleasure, afforded, by the 
value of the knowledge impnited, or the sound morsflity inculcated, 
whom should we place before him, but Shakspearc alone? in 
what other poet’s works can we find, with so little intermixture of 
what is base and corrupt, so many, such various, and such copious 
.sources of delight and improvement ? 


Art. II. — 1. A Statistical Account of the fhi/idt Settlement* 
in Australasia, including the Colonies of \etr South U'r//r.\ and 
Van Diemen's Land. JUy AN . C. Wcntwoith, Esq. a Native 
of New South \\ ales. Thud Edition. *2voIs. Loudon. KSC4. 
!2. An Account of the Colon 1 / of Van J Yemen’s l.and, princi- 
pally designed for th-c L se of Jimigmnfs. By Edward Curr. 
London. 18120 . 

• «• Geographical Memoirs on Sew South I Vales, In/ various hands. 

Edited by Barron Field, Esq. F. L.S. &c. London. 18125. 
f I ^IIERE is something so strangely different in tlie physical cou- 
stitution of Australia, from that of every other part of the 
world; — w r e meet with so many whimsical deviations, on the two 
islands of N ew Holland and Van l)icmen\s laud, from the ordinaiy 
rules and operations of natiiie in the animal and vegetable parts 
of the citation, that lie must be a dull traveller indeed who does 

not 
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not gle&n something new and amusing from these regions, which 
are yet so imperfect lv known to us. We might produce a host of 
instances in illustration of this anomalous character: thus, we 
have in one or other or both of these colonies, birds without wings, 
as large as deer, their bodies covered w ith hair instead of leathers ; — 
beasts with the beaks of birds;— swans that aie black, and eagles 
white. Here to o we lind the ferns, m tiles, and even grasses, 
glowing to the size and shape of ticcs; — rivus running urn tin 
sea and lost in interior swamps ; — trees that aie e\eigre**n in spite 
of frost aud snow ; — extensive plains on which, as one w liter tells 
us, * one tree, oue soil, one water, and one desniption of hinl, 
tish,or animal, prevails alike for ten miles and foi one hunched 
aud, as it is said, though we do not believe it, a climate diminish- 
ing in temperature in propoitiou as cultivation extends itsell. 
‘ Hut/ (sa)s another writer,) 

* this is New Holland, where it is summer with ns when it is wiutei in 
Europe, and rice r end ; where the barometer lises be tore had weather, 
and falls before good; where the noitli is the hot w inch and the south the 
cold ; where tlic humblest house i*, hind up with cedar (cedrela tooiui, 
according to Mr. limvvn); white tin liihb aie fenced with mahogany 
{eucalyptus robust a), and in) rile trees (imihicca*) are burnt for tile - 
wood; where the swans are black and the eagles white , wheie the kail 
garoo, an animal between the scpiiuil and the deer, lias five claws on 
its fore-paws, and three talons on its hind legs, like a bird, and yet hops 
on its tail: where the mole (ornithorhyiicluis paradoxus) lays eggs, and 
has a ducks hill; where there is a hiid (liieliphaga) with a i>ionm in its 
mouth instead of a tongue ; where there is .1 fish, one-half belonging to 
tlic genus raia, and the other to that ot scpinlus; where the piars are 
made of wood (xylomclum pyriforme), with the stalk at the broader 
end; aud where the cherry (cxocarpus cupressiformis) growls with the 
stone on the outside/ — Fu hi, App. p. 4fil . 

It is notour present intention, however, to dwell on the mar- 
vellous productions of tin 1 n cation in this part of the world, 
which seem to pie.scnt an almost inexhaustible fund for the re- 
searches of the naturalist, but to take a cursory view' of the recent 
improvement and tlic rising iuipoi lance of the two colonies of 
New South Wales and V an Diemen’s I sand ; touching at the same 
time on the geographical researches which have been aud still are 
in progress, more cpecially on the immense island of New Hol- 
land. The prosperity of these colonies is the more gratifying to 
the mother-country, setting aside any direct advantages she may 
hope to derive from them, from the circumstance that, by their 
means, and probably at no very distant period of time, her laws 
and her religion, her language and maimers, will spread themselves 
aver a large portion of those numerous islands which rise out of 
the great southern ocean, and are scattered around at no great 
distance fiom cither of them. The oiiginal plauiieis of these set- 
tlements 
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tlements could scarcely have contemplated this result; and wc 
believe the most sanguine, at the tiuie of tlieir establishment, 
expected nothing farther from them than the getting rid of a set of 
desperate malefactors, whom it would have been inconvenient to 
turn loose again upon the public. Those who had the charge of 
them, and the very few voluntary emigrants who ventured to reside 
among them, had, like the earlv planters of North America, to 
struggle for many years against a \ariety of accidents and misfor- 
tunes, physical and moral, which not all the aid and encouragement 
of the mother-couutiy wei e for a time entirely able to avert. They 
have happily, however, suivived that almost hopeless state of dif- 
ficulty, and aie now advancing, with accelerated rapidity, from 
the period of in fancy to that of manhood. There are even those 
among them, who foolishly fanev themselves old enough and 
stiong enough to go alone — to shake off the easy yoke of parental 
uiilhoiity and to set up a government of their own : and who begin 
to think it mailer of spec illation (in the foolish language of Air. 
Wentworth), ‘ whether, in line, their infant establishment will re- 
main the attached and dutiful child of a considerate parent, or seize 
the find favourable oppoi limit} that shall occur to renounce the 
contmul of au unwise and tinfet ling master.’ Does this umvise 
voting man reflect what the consequence would be to himself and 
otheis, should the inothei-countiy withhold its annual grant for the 
nuiiuti nance of the convicts, and withdiaw the garrison, leaving 
himself and the other settlers to the mercy of a body of ten thou- 
sand haidened malefactors, who have no kindred ties to soften 
them, no propci ty to attach them, no prim iples of icligiou or mo- 
rality to lcstrain them? What could be expected in such a case 
but the utter ruin and destiuction of persons and property 
throughout the whole settlement i Mr. \\ entworlh, it seems, is 
now practising at the bar in the supreme court recently established 
at Sydney, and has associated himself with another lawyer of the 
name of Warded, the ci-deraut editor of a London newspaper 
called the Statesman, in the conduct of a public journal at Sydney, 
under the title of the * Australian.’ Of this journal we have seen 
some eighteen or tw enly numbers. It is pi ccisely w hat M r. Went- 
worth’s woik, now under leview, would have led us to expect it 
would be — a vehicle for such opinions, and so expressed, that, for 
the peace of the countiy,it will probably soon be found expedient 
to suppress it. 

In a former edition of Mr. Wentworth’s book, he clamorously 
called for a supreme court of justice and tiial by jury; lie has them 
now, and a legislative council into the bargain; but this council is 
designated as ‘ a wretched mongrel substitute for a legislative as- 
sembly,’ which he asscits to be their undoubted privilege; or, as 

he 
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lie calls it, * right, which they hove derived from the valour and 
.wisdom of their ancestors/ A ' Colonial Assembly/ in'short, is 
the patriot’s toast of Botany Bay ; but it is to be. hoped that the 
experience of such assemblies in some of our old, will prevent 
their adoption in any of our new colonies; and that his Majesty’s 
government will not readily be prevailed on to constitute bodies, 
calculated from their very nature to obstruct and paralyze its own 
measures, to create factions and family feuds, and to sacrifice the 
public good to piivate interest. A Governor, assisted by an inde- 
pendent Council, but authorized to act on his own responsibility, 
according to the model of India, is, we are peisfiadcd, better 
adapted to secure the peace and piospciity of the colonies, than 
any legislative assembly that Mr. \\ eutwnitli and his associates ran 
devise for them. 

Let us not, however, be niisundei stood, nor misrepresented; 
we are not prepared to donv that. many yeais hence, the colonists 
of New South Wales and Van .Diemen's land may be enabled, if 
then so disposed, to set up for themselves, and become indepen- 
dent; but, judging fioin what we yet know of the territoiial dia- 
meter of these tw 7 o islands, the population will be likely to find its 
limit of supply long hefoieit beais any due piopoition to their su- 
perficial magnitude, as by lai the greater poitiou of what lias yet 
been discovered consists of rocks, sands, swamp*, and bunrii soils, 
unfit for either agricultural or pastoi al pm poses. There is scarcely 
indeed a single spot on the whole western and southern coasts of 
New Holland, which is not absolutely untenantable by man, on 
account of the locky or sandy shines, tin* dcscit plains w'itlun them 
destitute of water, or the vallies choked up with mangrove swamps. 
These insuperable obstacles to a dense population on full three- 
fourth parts of the sea coast may, and in all probability will, in the 
course of time, compel the colonists to cast their swumis, and to 
form establishments on some of those numerous, beautiful, and 
11101c fertile islands which we ha\e already alluded to, and which, 
stretching from noitli-west to south-east, embrace an extent of lati- 
tude from the Ktpiutor to tilt 1 48th degicc south; that is to sav, 
from die uoithcrn extremity of Papua or New Guinea to the 
southern extremity of New Zealand; including the several giotips 
of New Bntain, New 7 Ireland, New Georgia or Solomon’s Archi- 
pelago, New 7 llebiides. New Caledonia, and Louisiade, all of 
which encircle the noithem and eastern coast of New Holland, 
and the most distant of which does not exceed 3(X) leagues from 
its shores/ 

Leaving, 
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Leaving, however, anticipations of the future aggrandizement 
of these Australian colonies, and instead of what they may be, 
confining our view to what they are, proceed we to gleau from the 
works before us, and other sources within our reach, a brief state- 
ment of the recent geographical discoveries, and the new establish- 
ments formed in consequence thereof; die state, condition, and cha- 
racter of the present popnlutiou; and the prospects held out for 
an extensive emigration, which will be the probable consequence 
of the two Associations, established by Act of Parliament for 
that and other purposes, and of the intention of government, 
as announced in the House of Commons, to encourage emigra- 
tion from the South of Ireland to the .British colonies. 

It will be n* collected that, until about leu or twelve years ago, 
and five-aud-lwcuty years after the first establishment of the colony 


tin* constant intercoms!* willi our shipping, awl tin* licqucut visits of llic chiefs and 
others to Sydney, and occasionally in hug I and. The southern part of this iaUnd is as yet 
little known, hill it is said tn contain two or three fine luirbouis into which rivers of con- 
siderable magnitude flow. The chieftain of tins district, Tippuhee Cupu, is, or was 
recently, ill Izmdon, and the history of lus visit marks strongly the bold and resolute 
chin actor of these islandeis. 

Captain Reynolds of the {Yuiia, when rounding the south cm! of the island, observed 
three large c.moej containing seventy or uglily men, making for his ship with all haste, 
the first of which having approached within a slant distance, Tippahcc the chief stood 
up, and by signs dished to conic on hoard. Captain Reynolds, suspecting some 
treacherous design, i el unit'd signs of lefusal, but on the canoe reaching the side of the 
ship, the resolute savage spiuug 1‘iom the callin', and in an instant wiis on the deck, and 
from thence waved oil all the tlnce canoes. Being asked what he wanted, he roplied 
in broken English, * Go Europe, n*i Knit? George/ 1 lie Captain, however, not wish- 
ing to be cmhariasscd with such a guest, and knowing how will all these islanders 
swim, ordered thice ol the stoutest seamen to throw him ovei board. Tippaliee, under- 
standing their design, threw himself flat on the deck, and seizing hold of two iron ring- 
bolts, grasped them with such surpii/ing I nice, that it was found impossible to remove 
him, without inaiiiriig him, which ot course Captain Reynolds would not permit. 
Jlc still persisted * to go see king Giorge,* and as the canoes were now out of reach, 
Captuiu Reynolds seemingly consented to take him, intending, however, to leave him 
on some part of the coast, hut the wind and weather would not allow of this, and he had 
no resource hut to hiiug his unwelcome guest to Kuiopc. lie soon became a fuvouiilc 
among the crew, and evinced a strong attachment to Cuplain Reynolds, who subse- 
quently owed hi.s life to him. Neai Monte Video, he fell overboard, and being unable 
to swim soon disappeared, but Tippaliee plunged ut once into the waves, biought up 
his friend, Olid, swimming after the ship with one hand while lie supported Cdptaiu 
Reynolds with the other, both were got sale on boaid. 

Tippaliee possesses a good set of features, and great muscular strength ; is ge.ntle in 
his manners and very true table, hut easily mused at the slightest affront. A stout 
sailor once designedly begdu to lease him, hut Tippaliee pcicciving it, seized the 
culprit by the neck and trowscra, and holding him above his head for some moments, 
dashed him on thederk with great violence. His obsei vaiions on the various objects 
that presented themselves, ail new and wonderful to him, show that his intcllectuul facul- 
ties require only the aid of instruction to make him a gre.it chniHcler. Being asked 
what he had obsei ved in England which struck him uuM, his reply wa-» remarkable. 

1 England all good, no conkus (slaves), every body look up/ If the • New Zealand 
Association’ be uol a tiling of straw, we would recommend the members to cultivate the 
friendship of Tippaliee and to visit that puit of llie island in the possession of his nibc. 
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of New South Wales, the Blue Mountains had been considered 
as an impassable barrier, which completely shut out the colonists 
from all access to the inleiior. A road was at that time first made 
across them; and though sleep, difficult and dangeious, the town 
of Batliuist on the other side was rapidly established, and the ex- 
tensive grassy plains are now' studded with fann-houscs, aud 
enlivened with large Hocks of sheep and herds of cattle ; most of 
the substantial agriculturists of what mav be called the cisalpine 
districts having theii grazing farms upon these plains. Two large 
streams, named the Lachlan and the Macquarie, were traced 
across them by Mr. Oxley, the foinier running to the W. S. \V. 
aud the latter to the N. \V. till they appeared to lose themselves 
in large lakes or morasses. Since that tune there has been disco- 
vered, a little farther to the uoithwaul (between lat. 31° aud :3Cf), 
a fine open elevated comitiy, possessing a lieli soil, well clothed 
with grass, and free from timbei, to which the name of the Livei- 
pool Plains has been given, and a detailed desciiplion of which 
will be found, in Mr. Field’s compilation, by Mr. Cuuuiiigbani 
the botanist. 

Two other passes, piefnable to the iiiM, have since been dis- 
covered across the Blue Mountains, which will add considerably 
to the value of the extensive plains of Batliuist and Liveipool in 
the interior. Fiom the extieme eastern and western boundaries of 
the Liverpool plains, and miming to tin* uoithwaul, aie the riveis 
Castlereugh, \ork and Peel, besides several inleiior streams. If 
these waters should lie found to unite in the Brisbane liver, re- 
cently dibcovcicd to fall into Moreton bay, Lixcipool plains, and 
the country through which these streams hold their course, will 
become of the utmost importance to the wealth and prosperity 
of the colony. 

ThC discos eiy of the Biisbunc was pm civ accidental. Mr. 
Commissioner Bigge had recommended tlnee now settlements to 
be formed on the eastern coast, at Moieton Bay, Port Bowen, 
and Poit Curtis, all to the northward of Port Jackson ; to which 
the convicts, not usefully employed at the old settlements, should 
be sent, as well as all convicts of idle, lefiactory, or other bad 
conduct and habits; time to be employed in the clearing and 
cultivation of land, in cutting and picpaiing wood, &c. for the use 
of government. Acting on this re« oimnendatioii, Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, in September, 1 dispatched Mr. Oxley the surveyor, 
and Mr. Luiacke, to examine the poits Curtis and Bowen, with 
the view of icmoving to one or both the convicts then stationed 
at Port Macquarie, which had been settled about two years 
before us a penal establishment, and which, from the excellence 
of the soil, the fineness of the climate, aud its convenient distance 
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from Sidney, the governor was desirous of ihiowing open to fice 
sotlleis. Their fiist visit on the voyage w as to this establishment, 
which the) found in a most flout billing state. It consisted of a 
town laid out in streets of straight lines, a handsome esplanade, a 
barrack fur 130 men, neat and substantial cottages for ofliceis 
quarlci s, smaller cottages and gaidens for the married men, cpui- 
foi table Huts for the convicts, constructed of split wood, lathed, 
plasteied, and whitewashed, with a garden attached to each, in 
which fruit tires, niai/e, and sugni-cane were growing very 
luxuriant]). The natives tlieie wcic observed to mix kindly with 
the niilitai) ; they aie desciihed as a much finer race than those 
about Svdncy, man) oi the in being upwards of six feet high, with 
fratmr* inoie expies.si\e c»l intellect, and limbs much better formed. 
Several of them aie victualled fiom the king’s store, and in return 
pei form the duties ol constable nioieiflieieiitly than any Europeans 
could do; for on the escape of any of the convicts into the woods, 
tliev arc instantly pm mod by this black police, who seldom 1 ail 
to biing them bach, dead or ali\e, and arc rewarded accordingly. 

The iu \t visit was to Poit Cmtis, which they found a diffi- 
cult liaiboui to enter, and the adjoining country composed chiefly 
of s(ou\ lidges and sand) valleys; the \egetation scanty , and the 
few straggling trees dwaiiish/and lit only for fire-wood. They 
met with no fresh watei ncaier the shore than twelve or fourteen 
miles, whrir the iapid liver, to which they gave the name of the 
Jioy nr v was flesh : beyond this they passed a succession of rapids; 
the hanks became highly pietiucMjue, the hills vv ere covered with 
wood, and the plains well-clothed with grass. 1 he result, however, 
of the examination was, that this pail oi the coast did not hold 
out any pi utilise of being convei tilde into a prosperous settlement, 
and that convict labour employed tlieie would be wholly thrown 
away. 

The lateness of tin; season induced them to return to the 
southwaid, in doing which they entered Morcton bay, discovered 
by Cook, and afterwards visited by Plindeis. Scarcely bad the 
vessel anchored, when a number of natives were seen rushing down 
to the shore, and among them one person who appeared of a larger 
si/e and much lighter colour than the rest, who, on advancing 
to a point opposite to the vessel, hailed her iu English. _On 
their approaching the shore in a boat, the natives showed many signs 
of joy, dancing and hugging the white man, who appeared nearly 
as wild as themselves, being perfectly naked and daubed all over 
with white and red paint. He was soon discovered to be an 
Englishman, but was so bewildeied with joy that little could be 
made of his story that night ; on the following day, however, Mr. 
Uuiacke took down in writing his narrative, which is by far the 
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most curious and interesting paper in Mr. Barron Field's Collec- 
tion, His name, it appeared, was Thomas Pamphlet; he had 
set out with three others, Richard Parsons, John Finnegan, and 
Joliu Thompson, in a large open boat, for Illawarra, or the Five 
Islands, to the southward of Svdnev, to take in cedar-wood; but a 
viofefrt gale of wind, which lasted for live \ln\s, dro\e them, as they 
iin&£tucd, to the southward as far as Vail Diemen's Land. Under 
this idea the} kept to the noithward, till after having sufteied in- 
conceivable hardships, and being for twciity-ouo cia}s w ilium l watei , 
in the course of which time John Thompson died of tliiist, they weie 
wrecked on Moieton Island, which the} still thought was to the 
southward of PojC Jackson. Hi** two suiviving companions. 
Parsons and Finnegan, had about six weeks befoie resolved to pio- 
secuto their t/ay towards Svtlnc} ; in wliiili lie had accompanied 
them about lift} miles to the noilhwaid, when lie lelumed on 
account of bis foet becoming so son* as to leudu him unable 
to travel any fai^her; a few da}** atteiwaids, 1 'at sons and Finne- 
gan having quarrelled, the latter also letimnd, and was then 
absent, at no great distance, on a hunting expedition with the 
chief of the natives; but Paisons bad not him lieaul of since Ins 
departure.* 

On the (la v aflu iheMerniaufx auival at Moieton Uav,Finm gau 
returned from bis expedition; and as Pamphlet and he both eon- 
c nr red in their account of a laigc ii\ei tailing into the .south end 
of the bav, Mr. Oxlcv pioctethtl in the whale bout Ux examine it. 
The muddiness of the watei, and the abundance of fresh water 
molliiKcw, convinced him that lu was ( nteiing a huge livei, which 
in a few horns was no longer doubt! ul, the water having become 
perfectly fresh. 

* vc hud proceeded up the river about twenty miles. The 
scenAuliis peculiarly heanfiial — the count ?y on the banks altei- 
rtatelyhilly and level, but not flooded — the soil of the finest description 
of brash land, on which grew timber of great magnitude, of various spe- 
cies, some of which were unknown to us. Among others a magnificent 
species of pine was in great abundance. The timber on the hills wAh also 
good; and to the south-east, a little distant from the river, were several 
braphfca or forests of the common Auttialinn cypress-tree (Callitris Aus- 
ttqty of large sue. Up to this point the river was navigable for vessels 
of considerable burthen, if not drawing more than six tecu feet water. 
The tide rose about five tcct, being the same as at the entrance. 

1 The next day die examination ol‘ the river was resumed ; and, with 
increased satisfaction, vve proceeded about thirty miles farther, no diiui- j 

* In tln> course of lust j out Faisons readied (im 3 , he h.ul liavdlcd j()0 miles to 

tJic imulmard, till the Ik .a of the west her emu meed him lie was (akin" a wum^ 
direction, In vb.u, kiuuiy turned oieiy wlicre I13 the naiucs, uud well ltd l*y them, 
as hh tut, phmi]i and sleek nppcurnru e fibmiduutlj t -Idled. 
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nutioti having token place either In the breadth or the depth of it, except 
that in one place, tp the extent of alxmt thirty yards, a ridge of detached 
rocks stretched across, having not more than twelve feet at high water. 
From this point to Termination Hill, the river continued of nearly 
uniform size ; the country being of a very superior description* and 
equally well adapted for cultivation and for grazing ; the timbal* dbun* 
daot, and tit for all the purposes of domestic use or exportation, while the 
pine-trees, if they should prove of good quality, were of a scantling suffi- 
cient for the topmasts of largo ships. Some were measured upwards of 
thirty inches in diameter, and from fifty to eighty feet without a branch. 
— -fle/d, pp. J3 — 15. 

He further adds, 

c The nature of the country, and a consideration of all the circumstances 
connected with the appearance of the river, justify me in entertaining a 
strong belief that the sources of the river will not be found in a moun- 
tainous country, but latlici that it Bows from some lake, which will 
prove to be the receptacle of those interior streams crossed by me during 
ail expedition of discovery in 1818; but whatever may be its origin, it is 
by far the largest fresh -water river in New South Wales, and promises 
to be of the utmost importance to the colony, as it affords communication 
with the sen to n vast extent of country, a great portion of which 
appeared to me capable of raising the richest productions of the tropics/ 
-P-17- 

The muiic given to this inipoitant river is, the Brisbane. That 
it derives its vvateis from the lake 01 morass into which die 
Macquarie falls, and fioin those numerous streams which were 
crossed by Oxley in IS 18, all running to the northward, seems 
a very reasonable supposition. lie was able to trace its course 
forty miles bey cmd a hill which was fifty miles fiom its mouth; 
and he could see in the same diiectiou, namely, in the S.W., 
the alrnipt termination of the coast tango of mountains; and 
the distance ftoin More ton Bay to the lake or monMM*of the 
Macquarie, is not more than 300 miles. The discovery'df this 
river may cause those to hesitate, who so positively assert that 
none of any magnitude fall into the sea from New Holland* 
Captain Cook discoveted Morcton Bay; it was well known to 
Captain Flinders, who anchored lus vessel both above and below 
the mouth of this great river, and passed it twice in his boat** but 
it was concealed from him by two low islands. How, then, 
be affirmed, that in an extent of coast exceeding (XXX) geogra- 
phical miles, there is no river of any magnitude ? We shall 
speedily see that another fine stream has been discovered on the 
southern coast, and we have no doubt many more will yet be found 
on all the coasts of this immense island. 

It appears from Pamphlet’s account that nothing could exceed 
the kind attention paid by the natives to the shipwrecked seamen ; 
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the) lodged them m theii lmt.s, limited and fislied for tlieir sub- 
sistence,, and tlie women and childicn gatlieied fern root for them. 
They Hfijfularly painted them twice aalay, and \vould have carried 
their favours even to the scarifying tlieir bodies, and boring the 
Cartilage of their noses, had they not signified their dcsiic to dis- 
pense with such decoration however fashionable. Nor was this 
friendly conduct confined to the nati\ <*s of Morcton IJaj ; they 
experienced the ^ame kind tieatment fioni o\or) horde thiough 
which they passed in journeying to the noith ward, the people 
making fires to warm them, and catching and bi oiling fish foi their 
use. Of die process of boiling water, these poor people, it seems, 
were entirely ignorant; and had no moie idea that w a ter could 
be made hot than that it could he made solid. Pamphlet 
had sated a tin pot, in which he had an early occasion to heat 
some water; as soon as it began to boil, the whole tribe, who had 
anxiously watched the process, took to the ii heels, shouting and 
.sci earning with all theii might; and tiny could not he persuaded 
to approach the file until lie had pouied the watei out and cleaned 
the pot; nor were they e\ei lccomiled to this opciation of boil- 
ing water. 

In theii disposition* and muniuis. Mi. I niac ke considers the 
natives of Morcton Bay by fai supeiioi to those of Sydney ; the 
women in pnitieular, nrinv of whom he dt sculic s as being tall, 
straight, and well iomiul; the featuit*, a bo, ol some belugas 
regular and expulsive a-* tliosi of Kmoptaiis. Both sexes go per- 
fectly naked , noi wtie lilt IV malts in the h tst abashed by appear- 
ing in that state hrfoie string! i*. Path u.diwdnal had the car- 
tilage of the no*e pufoiated, an I many ol Ihtiu won huge pieces 
of stick or hone tlnu*t thiough it m such a in nmei as complete ly 
to stop,|he nostiiU. The w »cun, a. :i f Suhi had all lost the 
first twft joint" of tin little imgt i cl ti.e h ft hand, hut the men, 
on their appiondi to pttheii\, had not hut , at Port Jackson, 
one of their fiont 1 < r t!i extracted. The wommii are daily em- 
ployed in sec king dinpjrm a 01 lcin loot, a elm f aitirle of their 
subsistence, and in \ua\ing neat ha*kc ts of mt-woik made fioni 
rushes. The men weave the nets used for fishing and catching 
the iifingaron, which aic made iiom the haik oi the kurrajong 
(hibiicus hvteiophi/Hus), gi owing abundantly in swampy places. 
The chief employment of the nun is hunting 01 catching fish; 
and it appears frcun the nanativi ot Pamphlet that they arc ge- 
nerally successful, and seldom without prow.iio.is, though they 
lay* up nothing in stoic, but subsist fiom day to day. The several 
hoides, it would appear, have each their dwelling huts and tem- 
porary Iisliing stations, wliic h art* gem rall y at the distance of 
titrate* or four miles asunder, changing their resilience from olio. to 
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the other as the fish or game fail them. Their huts are or 
Wattles bent into, the shape of an arch, interwoven witjjuwicker- 
work, and covered witji tea-tree bark (melaleuca arniimris ), so 
as to be quite impervious to the rain ; they are sufficiently spa- 
cious and commodious to contain ten or twelve* persons. 

The men are fiiendly to each other, and, contrary to the gdhcral 
conduct of savages, and to tliosi of Sydney in particular, are kind 
to the women. Pamphlet declares that duriug? his residence of 
seven mouths neai ly he nc\er saw a woman struck or ill-treated by 
a man. The quancls between neighbouring hordes are frequent, 
and often end fatally. The common piactice is for a champion 
on either .side to light it out fail 1\ , in a ring made for the pur- 
pose. Pamphlet describes one of these duels which he witnessed. 
A mail of the lioide,with whom lie was living, had been wounded 
in the knee by a spear thrown at him by u poison belonging to a 
neiglibouiiiig hoide. Ue suit, as soon as cuied, to demand sa- 
tisfaction. At the spot pitched upon was a ring about tw’eiity-fiv e 
feet in diameter, three feet deep, and surrounded by a palisade of 
sticks. About a()() men, women, and children attended, the men 
all armed with iiv e or six speai s eai h. The tw o combatants entered 
the ring, and after a shoit parley, accompanied with violent ges- 
tures, they took their speai s fiom the giouiul, and after each of 
them had thrown two, tin* tliiid limkd by Pamphlet’s flic ml 
went through the shoulder of his adversary, who fell, and w-as 
eariicd off bj bis friends, and the company depaited with loud 
lm/zas fiom all sides. A leeouciliation then took place, which 
was annoiiueed In shouting, dancing, and wiestling, after which 
both hordes joined in a hunting exeuision, which lasted a week. 

Finnegan had just returned fiom one of these tournaments, 
which had ended moie disastiotish. It coniiiu need by jjt^ battle 
between two ladies, who fought desperately with sticky after 
which two men uigaged, when llie one belonging to Finnegan’s 
party was mortally wounded. He was cm lied to the women, 
and as soon as dead was skinned by them. In the mean time a 
tremendous shout was set up, which Finnegan, who had been 
forced to remain with llie woirten, understood to be the sigiuij of 
foul plfty between some other combatants, which was mnned«|rifeiy 
followed by a general battle between the pailies. Finncgan’y 
friends at length ran away, having another mail killed, but they 
contrived to carry off the dead bodies, which, after skinning the 
second, they burned. Tlicir*kins were carefully preserved and 
hung over the lire to dry, but lie knows not what finally became 
of them. 

It is evident, from the* account of these men, that the aborigines 
along this part of the coast aie of a less savage and ferocious 
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character than those in the neighbourhood of our fin t and -chief 
settlement continue to exhibit even at this day. This may be oo 
cammed by their never having been brought into hostile contact 
with foreign waders. Both in Van Diemen’s land and at Port 
Jackson, tMFjfcuropeans have been singularly unsuccessful in 
theis endeavours to advance the natives in civilization; nay, 
they have given them new vices, from which they were wholly 
free, particularly that of drunkenness. ‘ It is a melancholy sight 
(says a lively writer in Mr. Barron Fields book) to witness the 
drunken quarrels and fightings of the simple natives of Australia 
in the streets of Sydney.’ Bad as the Botany Bay school has 
undoubtedly been for their instruction, it is not for want of at- 
tention on the part of government or an earnest desire on that 
of die settlers generally to better their condition; but they 
cannot be prevailed on to work, and to sene in any capacity ap- 
pears to be hateful to them. Their power of undergoing fatigue 
is inexhaustible ; yet such is their natural disposition to idleness 
that not even the keen cravings of appetite can always subdue it; 
and so great is their dislike of any restraint, that those who 
have been taken into families while children are almost sure, sooner 
or later, to betake themselves again to the woods. Comfortable 
huts have been built for them, and laud given to induce them to 
settle, but they have seldom had patience to wait till the niai/e 
and the cabbages that were planted to their hands were fit to be 
gathered. A school was instituted by Governor Macquarie, for 
the education of native children, and they are found to be as 
capable of receiving instruction as the children of Europeans. 
One of the girls, of fourteen years of age, and between three and 
four years in the school, bore away the second prize ; but the 
writer before mentioned states, that their parents usually steal 
thedi afeay from their instructors, and that they rarely return. Yet 
it is agreed on all hands that their conceptions are quick, and their 
powers of imitation very remarkable. ' They are,’ says the writer 
last quoted, * the Will Wimbles of the colony; the carriers of 
news and fish; the gossips of the town; the loungers of the 
quay. They know every body, and understand the nature of 
every body’s business, although they have none of their own, but 
this. — They have a bowing acquaintance with every body, and 
scatter their How due do's with an air of friendship and equality, 
and with a perfect English accent.’ Of their persons, he thinks 
"Col. Collins has given too unfavourable a picture. ' Their faces 
(he says) have generally too much good nature to be absolutely 
hideous. Their hair is not woolly; their heads are not dog-like; 
nor are their legs baboonish.’ 

We are not iu the number of those who hold the doctrine 
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that die habits and dispositions of the parents must infallibly 
descend in hereditary succession to their offspring; we are con- 
vinced, on the contraiy, that man, through ail the modifications 
of the species, is very much dependent on circumstances, and that 
his feelings, inclinations, and conduct in life, are^jpuerally -the 
result of education and example. Speaking of the school in ques- 
tion, Mr. Wentworth says, 

4 About two years since, four or five of the native girls were married 
out of this institution ; but, as it contained at that time no youths who 
were of sufficient age to be their husbands, some of the best disposed of 
the young buskmen were necessarily selected for this purpose. On this 
occasion, Governor Macquarie gave each of the young couples a little 
cottage, with a suitable allotment of ground, the requisite implements, 
and a cow $ and it appears, that they are all residing on their farms, and 
doing better than could be reasonably expected, considering the uncivi- 
li zed" habits in which the male portion of this interesting little colony 
were educated. The u armest friends of this institution, however, are 
not very sanguine as to the success of this experiment : for, should it 
even prove a complete failure, it evidently will not afford any fain&crite- 
riem, by which to judge of the future results of this philanthropic esta- 
blishment. Husband and wife must both be brought up in it, before a 
fair instance can be had of its probable consequences/ — Wentworth , v. i. 
p. G3. 

But if little or nothing lias boon done, or is ctipable of being 
done, for improving the condition of the original natives, that 
of every description of settlers, whether voluntary emigrants or 
emancipated com ids, has been most materially improved. W ealth 
and piosperity have very generally been diffused throughout all 
classes, of which one great proof is the remarkable extension of 
the geographical limits of the colonial establishments. In con- 
sequence of the discovery of the Brisbane, and conformably with 
the plan of employing the re-com icted felons in clearing the 
ground for future settlements, the original establishment of 
these persons at Newcastle, in Port Hunter, into which the 
Paterson river flows, was moved northwards to Port Macquarie 
and the batiks of the Hastings. But this lutter beautiful, well- 
timbered, and romantic country, being too tempting to be 
continued as a penal establishment, Sir T. Brisbane determined, 
in September last, to throw it open to settlers, and to move 
the prisoners still farther northwards to Moreton Bay, to form 
a settlement on Bcdcliff point near the mouth of the Bris- 
bane, On this occasion the surveyor, accompanied by Mr. 
Cunningham, the botanist, advanced up the river about forty 
miles higher than oil the former visit, nearly ninety all together; 
the navigation was stopped in several places by beds of gravel 
and ridges of rocks running across from bank to bank. It was still 
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a fine stream, the line of which could he traced fiom an eminence, 
continuing to point towards the quarter where the Macquarie lost 
itself in the lake or morass. It remained however in doubt whether 
it might be considered as tin' outlet of the Macquarie, the Castle- 
reagh, the Pfcel, and other sti earns which weie diocovcied 1 mining 
to tin 1 north w aid. 

About the time that this establishment was funning, a new set- 
tlement, by ordeis fiom home, was planted on Melville Island, 
at the northern extremity of New Holland, which, in a commer- 
cial poiut of view, as an intci mediate station between the esta- 
blishments on New South \\ ah s and Van Diemen's Land and 
the ports of India and China, is likely to become of great import- 
ance in the eastern woi Id. It is iu this ucighhouihood that the 
annual fleet of Malay pioas fish for the ticpang or sea-slug, an 
article of great consumption iu China, and sent chiefly to that 
market; not, however, without passing ihiough the hands of the 
Dutch, who beside hiving high duties upon the article im- 
ported iuto their settlements, fix an enoimous advance on the 
prices of the goods given in exchange for it. This impolitic 
conduct will piobablv have the effect of dining the Malays to 
our new settlement of Foit Dundas, on Milvillc Island, where 
our merchants will tu at with them on more lihcial terms than 
they have been nccustonud to at the Dutch settlements; and iu 
this view we think it would be politic to allow these iudusliious 
people to establish themselves m the licighbouihood of thcii tre- 
pang fisheiy. 

It has been said, that the Dutch feel annoyed at the formation 
of this new establishment so neui to some of tin ir own; and the 
more so as they had themselves taken meusuies foi anticipating us 
in the same quaitcr. We would not willingly impute to them 
Mick unworthy feelings ; foi, without advciting to ouraucient and 
only settlements on tlie island of Suiuatia, which they know that 
we consented to tiansfer to them upon a plea totally unfounded 
in fact,* they can scaicelv have fmgotten that we voluntarily sur- 
lendeied to them every island iu the* git at oiieutal archipelago, 
which the fate of war had w tested fiom them when in alliance 
with France, nor that to out genet osily they aie indebted for every 
foot of land whirli they now hold in the east. 

The two islands of Jhilhm.t and Melville ate not only admi- 
rably situated with icguid to the genet al commerce of the east, 

* The plea WM» tli.it \>e hid usuipi’M posse ssionol ili« island of Singapore. Mow 
that island they had ncvn laid, 01 t wmi cl linn < 1 , and Ms naim own docs not appeal us 
one of lli< dependencies ot iWalatc.i, (the- only lmoiiihI on w Inc h they could pretend a 
right to il f ) in the minute statistics of their autliuitic and ioluiniiiuu& historian, Vn- 
lentvn. 

but 
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but the soil anti climate are precisely adapted for the production of 
the various valuable spices and other articles wjiich are at prcscut 
solely supplied by the eastern archipelago. Two species of nutmeg 
and the pepper plant are found growing wild in the woods, and the 
cabbage-palm and betel-nut are occasionally met with ; the sego- 
palm also grows abundantly on all parts of the northern coasts. 
The woods abound w illi excellent timber, and there is plenty of 
good fresh water, both fiom wells and livulets. In the course 
of two mouths the settlers, consisting of a detachment of troops, a 
party of marines, a few women, and forty-live convicts, in all 
one hundred and twenty-six individuals, hud given to the spot the 
appearance of a populous village 1 ; a fort had been constructed, 
containing quarttis for the officers, and a large storehouse ; thiity 
huts raised for the soldieis and convicts; gardens cleared and 
planted, and all kinds of culinary vegetables aud maize flourishing 
in great \igour. Pigs, ducks, and fowls were doing well, and 
fast increasing their liumbeis. The natives, accustomed to hos- 
tilities with the Malay visitors, wric lor some time troublesome, 
by making feiocious attacks on detached parties; but a timely 
chastisement, to convince them of our supeiior power, had appa- 
rently checked their hostile conduct. Thus, then, our occupancy 
of New Holland may now he coiisidcicd to extend fiom Cape 
Van Diemen to the gulf of Carpentaria, on the noithcrn coast; 
aud fiom Cape Yoik, in lat. 1 1 to Hass’s Strait, in lat. 3b°. on 
the eastern coast; which latter coast abounds with numerous 
bays and harbours, into which a nioic inimde research will no 
doubt discover many line stieanis flowing. All these might, vve 
think, be settled with advantage, forming so unity points of com- 
munication along this extensive line of co:i «t,aiul n eating, as they 
would speedily do, a very considerable roasting trade. 

The latest accounts from New South W ale-, mention si discovery 
that cannot fail to be of the utmost importance to the prosperity 
of the colony. Two travellers, of the mimes of Ilowell and 
Hume, set out from Sydney with a determination, if possible, to 
reach the southern coast in Bass’s Strait. After passing several 
ranges of mountains, some of which were so high as to be covered 
w'ith snow even in summer, they reached a beautiful country, 
which they descube as ‘ the iirst in respect of soil, aud the most 
Knglish in point of climate.’ Though shut out by these moun- 
tains from all access to the cistern coast, it is easily approachable, 
either by land, or by a navigable river of considerable magnitude, 
falling into Pent Western, which affords a safe and convenient 
anchorage for shipping. This port in Bass’s Strait will therefore 
undoubtedly soon become the head-quarters of a new settlement, 
and not only piove, at some future period, a commanding position 

x 4 lor 
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tar protecting the navigation of the Strait, but also afford the 
means of a speedy communication with the second principal port 
of Van Diemen’s Land. It appears to us that a thousand con- 
victs might advantageously be employed in preparing this newly 
discovered district for future free settlers. 

The discoveries in Van Diemen’s Land, small as the whole 
island is, have been of late years so trifling as scarcely to deserve 
mention. The line of country which connects the two great 
harbours on the northern and southern extremities, and which 
includes the two rivers that, running in opposite directions, are 
discharged into those harbours, is occupied and tolerably well in- 
habited. It forms a broad belt through the heart of the country, 
being in its superficial contents about two-seventh parts of the 
whole island ; but all the rest is yet a terra incognita, with the ex- 
ception of Macquarie harbour, about the centre of the western 
coast, into which fall two rivers not yet traced to any great dis- 
tance. The land surrounding this harbour, us well as that along the 
banks of the rivers, as far as it is known, is well adapted for all the 
purposes of cultivation, and abounds with coal and fine timber, 
for the procuring of which an establishment of convicts has re- 
cently been formed. The improvements on this island, however, 
are not the less progressive, but probably more so, on account 
of the increased density of population ; and when the capital of 
the two great companies, which have been formed in England for 
the extension of the trade and agriculture of New South Wales 
and Van Diemen's Land, shall have been brought into operation, 
there can be little doubt that the whole surface of latter island 
will very speedily be occupied. The natives are few in number, 
and not likely to occasion much trouble to the settlers ; though, 
in consequence of an unfortunate misunderstanding by which 
several of them lost their lives some years ago, they have occa- 
sionally shown a spirit of ferocious hostility. Recently, however, 
it appears, a party of them came voluntarily to Hobart Town, 
and die friendly reception and kind treatment they met with from 
the inhabitants may be the means of restoring confidence. From 
all accounts they appear to be a degree lower in the scale of 
humanity than those even of Port Jackson ; and so far differ from 
them in their persons as to have woolly hair, which in the other is 
wiiy. They have not the art of taking fish either by the net or the 
hook; and the rude bark canoe is entirely unknown to them, a 
clumsy and ill-constructed raft serving them to cross a river or 
sheet of waiter. They have spears of wood, and not of bulrush 
pointed with wood, as in New South Wales, in using which they 
grasp the ceutre } but, having no womera or throwing stick, they 

neither 
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neither throw them bo fir, nor bo dexterously , as the natives of 
the sister-colony. 

When Botany Bay was first established as a* penal settlement 
thirty-seven years ago, we believe it never entered into the con- 
templation of those who recommended the measure* that such a 
population and such a state of society, as now exist in the two 
colonies, could have been created within the first hundred years. 
Yet in a single generation we find the wilderness converted into 
the finest gardens, orchards and corn-fields, and those lonely spots 
where a few straggling, half-famished and naked savages might 
be seen prowling about in search of sustenance to preserve a mi- 
serable existence, are now covered with towns, villages and de- 
tached farm-houses. The town of Sydney has 1 200 houses, and 
?, (XX) inhabitants; and such is the demand for land and new build- 
ings, that the former in many places is stated to be worth ,£1000 
an acre; and that houses let for from £ 100 to <£*500 a year. No- 
thing can be more delightful than the commanding situation of 
this capital of the Australian world. Its noble harbour, with 
its * hundred coves/ capable of containing all the shipping in the 
world, its warehouses, and its quays, and the number of ships 
which visit it, give to .it the appearance and the bustle of an 
English seaport. It has two churches, two Wesleyan chapels, and 
u Homan Catholic chapel ; an excellent market, held three days 
in the week, in a large oblong square, with commodious public 
stores for the reception of unsold goods; in return for which 
trifling dues are levied, amounting in the year 1817 to £\ JO; and 
in 18*22 to <£.>?/«>. This market is well supplied with grain, ve- 
getables, poultry, butter, eggs, and fruit, but some of them sold 
at higher rates than might be expected. 

4 By the late accounts of the colony, w'hich reach down to the latter 
end of last year, (1823) which was a year of remarkable abundance, it 
appears that good mutton, beef, and pork were to be bad from the 
butcher from (id. to 8d. per lb. ; that wheat was selling in the market at 
4s. 7d. per bushel; oats at 2s. 9d. ; barley at 3s. ; maize at 2s. 6rf. ; 
potatoes at 8s per cwt. ; fowls at 2s. 9d. per couple; eggs at Is. 9d. 
per dozen; butter at 2s. 3d. per lb. ; cheese at Is. 3d. per lb. The 
price of the best whenten bread was fixed by the assize at 3Jd. for the 
loaf weighing 21bs.’ — IVcntuortk , vol. i. p. 450. 

A chartered bank is established at Sydney, which has shared 
dividends among the proprietors of 12 to 1.5 per cent., and there 
is also a saving bank, instituted by Governor Macquarie. They 
have 4 the Australian Magazine/ ‘ the Australian Newspaper/ and 
‘ the Sydney Gazette/ They have also a Philosophical, an Agri- 
cultural, and a Horticultural Society. Neither has the religious 
and moral education of adults nor of the children of the poor 

been 
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been neglected. They have various schools for both sexes, sup- 
ported from the public revenue of the colony; besides Sunday 
Schools for the gratuitous instruction of the poor : of which the 
Wesleyaus alone have live, attended by three or four hundred 
children. They have private seminaries for the more opulent 
classes, two of which are kept liy clergymen of the established 
church; and there are several schools in Sydney for the board and 
education of young ladies. 

On the banks of a fresh water stream at the head of P< >rt Jackson 
harbour, we find the town of Paramatta with a population of 
1500 souls, having its church and chapels, its government house, 
orphan house, hospital, manufactory of coarse cloth, (in which 
about Uk) unruly female comicts aic employed,) besides other 
substantial buildings, and among them two inns, where, it is said, 
all the comfort and accommodations, that arc metw r itb in similar 
establishments in Hnglaud, arc to be found. It lias its two half 
yearly fairs, for the sale of cattle and other stock. It has, be- 
sides, an institution which reflects the greatest credit on its 
founder, the late Governor Macquarie — a school for the educa- 
tion and civilization of the abojigines of the country. Its success 
may be doubtful, but the intention is so pi aisewortby, that it 
would be well to continue it in spite of some trilling circum- 
stances, of a discouraging nature, which happen to all new insti- 
tutions. It appears, by the latest accounts from Sydney, that 
not less than 400 nalhes attended and were feasted at the late 
Paramatta fair. 

The town of Windsor, on the ri\or llawkesbury, is also in an 
improving condition, with its population of 800 or f)00 souls ; 
and Newcastle, on the Coal ri\er, with a larger population, 
and a neat church, is likely, at no grrrat length of time, to be- 
come a valuable settlement on account of its coal, its shcll-liinc, 
and good timber, chiefly cedar and rose-wood. Hut the flomisli- 
ing condition of the towns is not the criterion by which we art* 
to judge of the prosperity of the colony; we must look to the 
state of the farms, the progress of agiicuUure, and the rapid in- 
crease of the flocks and herds, before we can duly appreciate the 
resources and the wealth of the colony. The wool alone is of in-, 
finite importance, being of a staple* equal to any and superior to 
most of the samples brought to muikel. The cattle of the co- 
lonists will produce them hides and tallow in abundance; be- 
sides wheat, barley, rye and oats, they have the finest and never 
failing crops of maize ; the vine flourishes in the southern, and 
sugar, coffee, and all the tropical fruits may be raised in the nor- 
thern settlements. In short, every \cgclablc product, from the, 
pine-apple to the potatoe, may be obtained in this single colony. 
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The progress of civilization and improvement lias been still 
more rapid on the little islaud of Van Diemen, though fifteen 
years later in its commencement, and though the original colo- 
nists were the re-convicted felons that had been banished to 
Norfolk island, who wcie subsequently recruited with convicts 
of the very worst description. Hut its line climate, its beautiful 
appearance, its riveis and magnificent harbours, soon procured 
for it the preference of voluntary emigrants, which was strength- 
ened by a striking resemblance of mail) of its features to Great 
Britain. Ilelwcen the ) ears 18 18 and 1 820, the population and 
produce were near!) doubled. In the latter seal* alone 1 ,()0O free 
settlers arrived. Tin* number of convicts at this time was 3,477, 
of which 3,107 wcie men, and 370 women; and the total popula- 
tion amounted to f>,l?8 souls. In 1 812 1 , the population had in- 
creased to 7,18.3, of which 3/J4B were free persons, and 
convicts; since that lime .300 ic spec table families have emigrated 
to this island; and an additional number of convicts have been 
sent thither, so that the population at this moment cannot be far 
short of 1 '-2,000 souls. In the year 18‘2 1, (since which we believe 
there have been no returns,) the amount of live stock ill the 
colony was 170,3*11 sheep, and 34,700 head of homed cattle; 
and the value of the annual produce was estimated at <£ £34,97 .3, 
of which was e\ polled to the amount of about t i’(iO,000; and 
of this sum moie than half was for the supply, chiefly in grain, 
of the sistci -colon) of Now South Wales, in I Inhart T own, the 
number of houses weie (lOO, containing 3,500 inhabitants, and 
new buildings are rising up eveiydav : )r1 rents, in the two capi- 
tals at least, aie high, being from ..i’tjO to «££()() a year, for a single 
house. At the oilier extremity of the island is Launceston, con- 
taining about 12.30 houses and 1,£(H) inhabitants. It stands upon 
the river Tamar, as 1 lobait Tow n does upon the Derwent, both of 
them magnificent rivers, tei minuting in bays and harbours, the 
latter not excelled in the world besides. George 1 Town lias also 
been recently established on the hanks of the Tamar, as a place of 
secondary banishment, and has a manufactory of cloth, &c. for the 
employment of female com ids. It contains about ()00 inhabitants. 
Here, too, as in New South Wales, chin cites, chapels and schools, 
have been erected and endowed ; and banks, markets, and other 
conveniences, quite equal to those of the sister-colony. 

In point of fact there is very little choice between the two 
colonies; that of Van Diemen, having on an average a lower tem- 
perature of about ten degrees, assimilates more m arly with Eng- 
land in its climate and productions. Poi Innately the settlers, 
or the leading men at least, seem best pleased each w r ith their 
own island. A discussion oil their i dative superiority by the Pre- 
sidents 
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sklents of the respective Agricultural Societies somewhat amused 
us. He of New South Wales hoisted of the superior advantages 
of that colony in water, in climate, and in unbounded extent, to 
say nothing of Van Diemen’s land being twenty years behind in 
civilization. To which the other answers, by denying the truth of 
the first position, as to water; and by asserting that, as to climate. 
Van Diemen’s land has undoubtedly the advantage, its summer 
heat being as 70 to 90 of New South Wales, and the winters never 
severe ; he admits, indeed, that they have no tropical fruits, but 
says, on the oilier hand, that they have all the fruits and vegetables 
of the mother-country, and may therefore well afford to resign the 
Qrange and the citron, when their potatoes and grain, in sub- 
stance, produce and quality, are beyond comparison superior to 
those which New South Wales produces; and if the wool be at 
present inferior, in respect of which article the elder colony 
boasts so much, the experiment is only in its infancy in Van Die- 
men’s land, but there is no reason to doubt that the climate is 
equally favourable for the breed of fine woolled sheep. To the 
assertion of superior civilization, the President observes, that, till 
eight years ago, no vessel was permitted to enter the ports of Van 
Diemen’s laud, nor any thing to he imported, but by way of Port 
Jackson; that tlieuce also were received her refuse treble-con- 
victed felous, out of whom, as might be expected, bauds of robbers 
were formed, who, under the name of bush-rangers, for years deso- 
lated the colony; but that these depredators have now bccu happily 
destroyed, and that, with the occasional exception of a few sheep 
being stolen from the solitary farms, where the docks stray over a 
wide extent of country, persons and property arc perfectly safe in 
every settled part of Van Diemen’s land. It is almost superfluous 
to add that both these colonies are purely English; that all the feel- 
ings and habits of die settlers, their religious, moral and econo- 
mical institutions, are modelled on those of the mother-country ; 
that their sports and recreations, their fairs and their cattle-shows* 
their balls, assemblies and races differ only in degree from those 
which they left behind. Even in their hunting and shooting they 
are not satisfied without an English pack of hounds and English 
game. In this last refinement V an Diemen’s land appears to lake 
the lead ; for, not contented with hunting emus, kangaroos aud 
baudicout rats, and shooting quails, snipes, pigeons, plovers, cur- 
lews and ground-parrots, an association has been formed to intro- 
duce from England deer, hares, pheasants, grouse and partridges; 
Vhjch will of course be followed by an enactment for the preser- 
vation of game on Van Diemen’s land. It appears also that the 
conveniences, refinements and luxuries of life are by no means lost 
sight of. Hobart Town, like London, is watered by pipes. It 

ha^ 
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has not only its banks and its ball-rooms, but can already boast of 
about sixteen breweries and distilleries ; various manufactories of 
clothing and other articles of domestic use ; and its citizens are 
enlightened by the 4 Tasmanian Gazette 9 and * Launceston Ad- 
vertiser/ 

The separate government and jurisdiction which has lately been 
given to Vail Diemen’s land will put an end, it is to be hoped, to 
any little jealousy that might exist between the two colonies, and 
at the same time be the means of allaying those squabbles and 
contentions for place and precedence which occupy so large a 
space in the first voluminous lleport of Mr. Bigge. 

That a spiiit of party, that feuds and animosities should exist 
in all their violence among a people composed of such materials 
as that of Australia, was to be expected ; the wonder is that they 
ha\c amalgamated so well. For some time there were but two 
classes — the civil and military officers, and the convicts, — between 
whom the line of distinction was so broadly drawn, as never to be 
passed ; the leading, and indeed the only principles of government, 
were necessarily command and obedience ; but in the course of 
a few years, in addition to the voluntary settlers, a third class 
sprung up, composed of convicts who had become free by the ex- 
piration of the time for which they had been sentenced, and of 
such as had been made so by pardon. They were distinguished 
by the appellation of ‘ emancipists/ a name by which they are still 
known, in contradistinction to the voluntary emigrants. Till the 
time of Governor Macquarie, these people, though they had be- 
come important by their numbers, and more so by their reformed 
habits and propci ty, still possessed little or no visible influence in 
society; they were looked upon as a degraded class ; but as they 
had either paid the penalty of the law, or received a full pardon for 
their offences, this officer thought it but just that they should be 
rescued from the state of degradation in which he found them : he 
therefore laid down a rule, on which he acted, * that it was good 
policy to restore the deserving emancipist to that rank in society, 
which he had occupied previously to his conviction/ It will readily 
be supposed that the encouragement thus given to the emancipists 
only served, in the first instance, to widen the separation between 
them and the aristocratic party, or * vile faction , 9 as Mr. Wentworth 
calls all those, whether free settlers or functionaries, who resisted the 
governor’s plan, and whose * unrelenting and systematic hostility 9 
was soon directed against that officer himself and his government. 
To ascertain the true state of the colony, and to tranquillize the con* 
flicting parties, Mr. Bigge was sent out, anned with full powers as 
King’s commissioner, to inquire into and report on all grievances, 
that might be brought before him. He sanctioned, rather un- 
fortunately 
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fortunately as we think, a directly opposite line of conduct to that 
which had been pursued by 'Governor Macquarie ; not, however, 
by any means to the extent which Mr. Wentworth has been 
pleased to impute to him, who charges him, * instead of healing 
those wounds, and alluring those animosities, which have so long 
distracted this unhappy comm unity/ with sowing, ‘ witli a prodigal 
hand, the seeds of new, and still more iiivctciute dissensions. In- 
stead, adds this writer, of confining his rcpoit to public objects and 
public interests, he has polluted cveiy page of it with pri\atc scan- 
dal and vituperation, as if these had been the exclusive ends of his 
appointment/ ilhoul attempting to exculpate Mr. Jligge from 
the charge of entering into a too minute detail of private trans- 
actions, w r c must suv that lie hud a most arduous and delicate task 
to perform, and aie far from thinking that lie has merited the 
abusive and opprobrious teinis whi< Ji this voting man has lavished 
upon him — such as 'booty commission!*] / one who c raked to- 
gether all the dirt and filth, all the scandal, calumnies and lies 
that were ever cii dilated in tlircolom/ That Mr. Went woitli 
should espouse the cause of the tmuucipisN is mutual enough, 
and we are fai fiom blaming him foi it ; but voutli and folly only 
can make him suppose that the abusive and sctui ilous language 
which runs thioughout lm hook, wlicicvc i this pail of the subjcit 
occurs, adds an> stiength to his aigumeuts m favour of one party 
or against the otliei. The following statement which he has given, 
if founded on facts, <h mousliatei the justice of leiiioving anv legal 
disability s fiom tint i lass whose t ause he espouses, more Ibicibly 
than all his oppiobiious epithets on the opposite paitv. 

4 From a censu c taken by souk' of the lea ling men among the peti- 
tioners with the gi cutest ran* and accunwy, it appeals that the emanci- 
pists in that ycai amounted to /.5.50, and their childicn to 5,85.9 ; 
while the number ot voluntaiy cmigi.ints wue only 1, .5.58, and their 
children 8/8. It appears too hum the same document, that the pro- 
perty, whether rial or personal, held by the two classes was pretty 
nearly in relative piopoitinu to then n speed \ e iiuinbcis , the emanci- 
pists possessing 29,028 acres oi laud in cultivation, 212,335 acres in 
pasture, 1,200 houses in towns, <12,088 head of homed cattle, 174,179 
sheep, 2,415 lioises and 18,503 swine, 15 colonial vessels of various bur- 
dens, and capital invested in inieign tiade, and domestic, to the amount 
of X 150,000 * — while, on the otliei hand, the emigrants possessed 
only at that time 10,737 acres of land in cultivation, 198,309, acres in 
pasture, 300 houses in towns, 28,582 lit ad of horned cattle, 87,391 
sheep, 1 ,553 hoi ses and 0,304 sw ine, 8 colonial vessels, and capital invested 
ill trade and commerce, to the amount of XI 00,000 : the estimated ag- 
gregate value of the property of every description possessed by the eman- 
cipist Colonists amounting to 11,123,000 and that of the emigrant 
Colonists to X.5 20, 130, leaving ail excess in la\ our of the former of 
.£597, J/— Wmiuoilh, vol. i. p. 41-J. 
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The vast importance of the emancipists to the colony appears 
obvious enough from this statement; but why should Mr. Went- 
worth do the veiy thing of which he accuses Commissioner lligge ; 
at the same moment too in which lie admits that * already is the 
equality of every free colonist, whethei emigrant or emancipist, 
distinctly recognized by that clan.sc of the act passed in 1823, 
which regulates the trial liy jm>* # If not kept up by that spirit 
which appears in his book, the distinction of the two classes will 
probably soon cease ; and the descendants of the voluntary emi- 
grant and the convict will not despise nor entei tain antipathies 
against each other, as is said to ha\e been the case in the early 
periods of sonic of the Noitli .American settlements. 

But thcie is another and a gi eater e\il besetting these colonics, 
which will require a longer time to correct; we allude to the 
enormous disproportion that exists between the male and female 
part of the population. 

‘ Tlie young men arc almost invariably temperate, chaste, frugal, and 
laborious j and if unhappily this character be not generally applicable 
to the native-born females, this exception on their part is to be traced 
not to any innate depraxity, but lo that \.ist and alarming disproportion 
which exists between the sexes ; thvi number of males being to the num- 
ber of females nearly as lour to one. Htuce it happens, that the instant 
a young woman anius .it the age of m Utility, and often, indeed, long 
before, she is beset with all tin* aits, and played upon with all tlie artil- 
lery of seduction ; and being, pi)h.*ps, under the loof of a mother, her- 
self not wholly reclaimed from the \ieiou<i practices of her youth, and 
thus the insidious undcrinincr of lu r daughter’s chastity, what wonder 
that the poor gill at length gi\cs way, and that her after-life continues 
an uninterrupted scene of riot and debauchery?’ — // \ ntuortk, vol. i. 
p. 364 . 

We might heir a*h Mr. Wmtwoitli who these artillerymen of 
seduction arc 1 , riitre he tells us that tie 1 young men are almost 
invariably chaste — but let il pass. 'The dispiopoition among the 
convicts is much gieatci than that stated abuse, the number of men 
in 1821 was no less than 1* n lo one woman, and since that period the 
inequality lias ucai ly doubled. M r. W entw orth is disposed to think 
that it arises from the disinclination of oui government to transport 
female offenders, since the general intioduetion of something like 
the penitential \ system into Kngluiid; and moie pai tic ularly since 
Mrs. Fiy undertook the management of the female prisoners in 
Ncw'gate. Now the fact is, that a whole laigo of Mrs. Fry’s 
comcrts w r ere shipped off foi the colony, who, in spite of all the 
care which had been taken with them, happened to turnout more 
refrartorv and abandoned than any which had befoie been trans- 
ported. But even women such as tlu.se aie much better dis- 
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Maidstone Goal and Feniteoflvuy, the erection of which, for the accom- 
modation of 430 prisdtan, notwithstanding the utmost attention to 
economy, and «isn|%!t| 3 of style, cost 1 92,060/., would have cost the 
further sum of 8, 3(53,640/., making a total, for penitentiaries, of 
1 6,309,86 U.,’«terBng/— vol. ii. p. 164. 

Besides, he argues, and wc think fairly enough, that the labour 
performed in New South Wales is much more valuable than 
that of prisoners in hulks or penitentiaries ; that, in fact, the em- 
ployment pf convicts at home, where there is a superabundance 
of free labourers, is of no bench t whatever to the country, but, 
ou the contrary, a serious evil, as it must throw out of employ- 
ment an equal number of free labourers, who will come on the 
poor’s rate for subsistence ; that allowing, however, tlie labour 
of convicts in hulks and penitentiaries to be of all the value that 
the favourers of the system may be pleased to make it, its 
amount is a mere trifle in comparison with that of New South 
Wales, 

* That colony is certainly the fruit of the convicts* labour. It now 
contains a population of more than 40,000 souls who occupy upwards 
of 700,000 acres of laud, and possess upwards of 5,000 horses, 120,000 
bead of horned cattle, aud .'330,000 sheep ; it contains five thriving 
towns, and several villages; it consumes British manufactures annually 
of the value of 350,000/; if* exports amount to 100,000/. per annum; 
it emplojjp upwards of 10,000 tons of shipping, and yields a colonial 
revenue of more than 50,000/. a year: whereas if the same convicts 
had been kept in England, either in hulks, penitentiaries, or any other 
better system of correction, and employment, their labour, instead of 
being productive and valuable, would have been in itself of very little 
value, and, as coming in competition with free and unconvictcd labour, 
would have created a far greater expense in the shape of poors-rates, 
for tlie subsistence pf those whom it would have thrown out of employ- 
ment, than any possible saving that would have been derived from it. 
The convict iu England, so far ns liis labour is concerned, becomes 
a Competitor with the free labourer; tlie convict of New South Wales 
becomes not a competitor with, but an employer of the free labourer of 
Buglaud, to the full extent of the expense of bis, the convict's, main- 
tenance : because all the money expended in New South Wales has been, 
directly or indirectly, expended in the purchase and consumption of 
British manufactures.' — vol. ii. p. 155, 156. 

Another most important advantage is secured by sending the 
convicts to New South Wales. There the culprit lias the chance 
of becoming an honest and useful citizen; and that these chances 
are equal in bis favour is evident from the fact, that * one half the 
number of persons transported to New South Wales, up to 
1815, bad, in 1821, become free, and were heads of families, 
householders and settlers.' But it is impossible, or very nearly 
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so, that, in the present stale of rise fctetwrog popultftibn of Eng- 
land, convicts discharged from hulks and petritemiaHes can, how- 
ever reformed they may appear to be, continue honest. * 9 How 
can a man/ asks this writer, stating hb Oise however St little too 
strongly, * coming out of a lmlk or penitentiary, with necessarily 
a tainted character, claim honest employment and subsistence in 
a country, where men of untainted character and the most sober 
and industrious habits cannot, with all their efforts, obtain em- 
ployment to subsist by V • 

We remember, not many years ago, a good deal of pseudo- 
philanthropy, if we may use such a term, in parliament and Out 
of it, on the hardship and cruelty of not accommodating the con- 
victs of New South Wales with a passage home at the expi- 
ration of their servitude. The facts above stated show the value 
of such complaints, and confirm us in the justness of the opinion 
expressed by the writer above mentioned, 4 that the very circum- 
stance of the difficulty of the convicts returning aftetr the feral 
of transportation expires, is the peculiar advantage of trans- 
portation. 9 

Some sensible observations arc made in these letters as to the 
mode of distributing and employ ing the convicts. H e recommends 
the local government to remove them as far from the towns as pos- 
sible, to be employed by those settlers who are engaged in agri- 
culture and grazing. 1 The convict assigned to the Settler is 
compelled to continual labour; he is out of the way of evil 
example; lie cannot indulge in habits of idleness, dissipation or 
theft; he gradually acquires habits of industry and sobriety; bis 
labour is turned to profitable account; and the government is 
entirely relieved from the expense of his subsistence. 9 The diffi- 
culty is, that there are not settlers sufficient to give employment 
to all the convicts, who in 1823 probably exceeded ten thousands 
Upon this he observes that the most advantageous way would 
be to employ them in clearing and preparing farms for emigrants; 
that is to say, felling and burning timber, fencing in the ground, 
building huts and sheds ; and as emigration is likely to take place 
on a great scale as soon as the capital of the two Australian 
companies shall be brought into operation, we do think that as 
many convicts as can be spared might be employed with great 
advantage in this manner, by which a whole year would be gained 
to the new settlers. If something of this kind he not done, the 
increasing number of convicts, as appears from the following 
abstract, must be an enormous expense to the government and 
a dead weight upon the colony. 

€ At the colonial muster, or census, of 1 821 , the number of male con- 
victs was found to be 16,210 ; of those there were distributed among and 
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employed by the colonist* iu every w&y,6,927>jaad 1 ,378 held “ tickets of 
leave,'’ leaving at the disposal of the government 7,905 labourers. Since 
that period, upwards of 3,500 male convicts have been sent out, and there 
are now therefore upwards of 1 10,000 crown labourers, who really are, 
in a measure, in want of employment, in the colony. It is to be observed 
that the government lias to feed, clothe, and lodge all the convicts not 
distributed among the colonists. Now if those 1 0,000 crown labourers, 
or even a part of them, were employed in clearing and fencing farms, 
and erecting houses on them, they would clear and fence a sufficient 
quantity 0#land every year, for several thousand farms, and besides erect 
a house on each farm. 1 — vol. ii. p. 230, 231 . 

H is then shown, by a detailed estimate, that the labour of 
preparing a farm of thirty acres, fenced w ith a three-rail fence, one 
acre cleared for a garden, and five for agricultural cultivation, with 
a 1 cot-house twcnty-l’our feet long, twelve feet wide, and eight feet 
high, weather- boaided and shingled, could be completed by one 
convict in one year at an expense, including the matei ials, of £ IQ. 
This being the case, it is further shown, by a number of detailed 
estimates, what an advantage it would be to the labouring poor of 
England and Ireland, and what a relief to the parishes, if 5,(XX) 
families should annually emigrate from each of the two countries 
to New South Wales, for the reception of whom 10,000 such 
forms as above-mentioned could be prepared by the convicts 
already there, and to whom, it is supposed, the government have no 
means of giving profitable employment. This is a point worthy 
at least of serious consideration: for we are satisfied, that the 
Australian colonics are, of all others, those in which pauper emi- 
grants can be settled with the least expense to the public, and 
With the greatest advantage to themselves. 

Mr. Curr, whose account of Van Diemen’s Land w f e have 
placed among others at the head of ourpapci,is anxious that 
the English farmer should not be misled when lie reads of Aus- 
tralian forms and farm-houses. 

r The cottage/ says he, f is usually built of sods, logs, or mud, and 
thatched with straw ; a few logs laid together in the style of the American 
fence perhaps compose a pig-sty : and an open detached yard of tlic same 
materials serves to contain the working cattle. 

‘ These are, in a majority of cases, the only features of a farm-house in 
Van Diemen's Land, unless, indeed, we think proper to add the disgust- 
ing appearance of wool, bones, sheep-skins, wasted manure, and the 
confused heaps of ploughs, harrows, carts, fire-wood, and water-casks, 
with a few quarters of mutton or kangaroo hanging on a neighbouring 
tree, and a numerous tribe of dog'* and idlers ; the former barking, the 
latter lounging about. Every thing betokens waste and disorder, tlic total 
absence of industry and economy. As to the thrifty mistress of the 
house, licr place is too frequently supplied (among the lower classes iu 
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particular) by a being of a different nature, gcneiolly a convict, or one 
free by the expiration erf her tfera of transportation. In respect to the 
dairy and poultry, the latter are indeed generally to be met with ; but 
the possessor of a hundred head of cattle often cannot command milk to 
his tea.’ — p. 14, 15. 

We should regret, as nmcli as Mr. Curr, the dissemination of 
any false or exaggerated notions on this .subject, but this account 
of the farm-house, &c. is so far from being generally true, that 
he himself admits, in another place, (p. 33,) that ‘ many farms would 
do credit, in every instance, to the best agiicultuial districts in 
England.’ And in cases, which the pictuie really resembles, all 
that can be said, is, that if the fanner chuscx to live amidst filth 
and guibage; if lie suffers his cattle to mil wild over the plains, as 
in South Ameiica, and the calves to suck tluir mothers, until they 
bear calves themselves, (at the age of eight* en months,) ins'lead of 
taking the trouble to milk them for the dairy — if he confiiu;s his 
sheep in hot vaids in summer, and in dill and dung in winter} 
it is neither the fault of tin soil nor the climate, but of that 
slovenly indolence which seeks nothing beyond the gratification 
of the appetite by gioss feeding. These aie not the necessary 
evils of a new settlement; they aie not evils which a sensible, clean, 
and industi ions family need feai. That something better might 
be obtained is evidently the opinion of Mr. Curr himself. In an 
excursion from lloharl town, he says, 

€ Passing over these beautiful tracts, the most enchanting views, the 
brightest verdure, and tlie greatest fertility, combine to delight the eye 
and to invite the husbandman. It has often been to me a subject of 
regret, that I could not take up my final residence upon it ; and I have 
often reflected, (I liad almost said, exclaimed,) How happy might 1 be 
here in the bosom of my family, the possessor of all the acres my eye 
beholds ; my flocks and herds grazing around me, and depending on them 
alone for subsistence : — far above want, — perhaps in affluence, and sure 
at last of leaving an independence to my children ! Such will often he 
the exclamation of the traveller, as he roams over these plains in search 
of a spot on which to fix himself.’ — p. 28 — 29. 

Of such a country as this, a better race of settlers, with more or- 
derly and industrious habits than the emancipated convicts, would 
soon change the aspect, improve the breed of sheep and horned 
cattle, and produce plenty, with all the comforts and conveniences 
of life. There is nc? apprehension for many years to come, espe- 
cially in New South Wales, of overstocking the country with 
population; f I have made an estimate’ (says the able writer of 
the 4 letters’) 

4 of the quantity of good land, fit for agricultural purposes, tfic growth 
of grain, hemp, flax, and tobacco, contained in the line of country ex- 
plored by Mr. Surveyor-General Oxley, in his expeditions into the intc- 
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rior, in the year* 1817 and 1818* and the mult is* that U forms a square 
area of 250 miles every w ay* or 02,500 square mites* and 40*000*000 
acres, and contains, at least, ten million acres of land upon the banks of 
rivers and streams, wqll watered, rich* fertile* and valuable for all pur* 
poses of grazing* cultivation, and settlement, and capable of producing* 
in the greatest abundance* wheat, barley, oats, Indian com* tooacco* flax 
and hemp* and of l caring and feeding homed cattle, horses, and fine 
woolled sheep without number. A country certainly sufficient. In point 
of extent and fertility of soil, for the reception of all the redundant popu- 
lation of Great Britain and Ireland.’ — Wuit worthy vol. ii. p. 229. 

The soil, too, is admirable, especially in the vicinity of the 
rivers, and found so productive* as to yield abundant crops of 
wheat, maize and barley* in some places for thirty* and in others 
for twenty and fifteen successi\e years without manure and with- 
out rest; and, what is not of less importance* the climate is most 
desirable, without that scorching heat which renders the Euro- 
pean unfit for toil, or those frosts and snows which defy all agri- 
cultural labour for five or six mouths in the year; the tracts too 
to which wc allude are free from those swamps and morasses, 
which engender fevers to debilitate and destroy the human frame. 

* The first requisite in any country* and more especially in a new 
colony* is a good climate. In this particular. New South Wales, in 
which I always include Van Diemen’s Land, is in no respect inferior to 
any other country in the world. Wc have now had the experience or 
five-and-thirty years, and it serves to show, not only that the climate is 
most congenial to the human constitution in preserving health* but that 
old and unhealthy persons have recovered and preserved a state of health 
seldom to be found iu other countries. It is a well ascertained fact that 
inflammatory and febrile diseases have not hitherto been observed in New 
South Wales. There is no trace to be fouud ol (he diseases that prevail 
iu the back woods of America. And as to those fatal diseases of chil- 
dren* small-pox, measles and hooping-cough, not one single case has 
been known to exist. The climate is equally favourable for all domestic 
animate. Horned cattle, horses, sheep, swine, and every description of 
poultry, thrive and multiply to a degree I believe seldom known, cer- 
tainly never exceeded elsewhere. In short* with respect to climate* there 
is not a healthier or finer in the world, for man or beast, than that of 
New South Wales .’ — Wentworth % vol. ii. p. 327. 

Qq a review of what has beeu done by convicts* both for the 
oofoqy and themselves* the success of industrious families of 
voluntary emigrants cgn, we think, be no longer doubtful ; and 
it wiU become a question for serious consideration* bow far it 
may be advisable foF parishes to be at the expense of the trans- 
port of a certain number of those families wdiich are annually 
relieved by the poor lates, to New South Wales and Van 
Diemen's Land. The writer of the letters to Mr. Peel proposes 
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to send out Annually five thousand families, consisting of twenty- 
five thousand souls, for whose reception the convicts can with 
ease prepare five thousand habitations aud farms ; that for each 
family of five persons a contribution of a year should be 
paid to the emigration fund from the poor’s rate, for foui teen 
years, and that the annual rent to be paid by each emigrant settler 
shall also be ,£10 a year, to commence the third year of his set- 
tlement, when it is concluded he may with ease afford to pay so 
much.' We cannot follow him through all the estimates by which 
he arrives at his conclusions, but the result is that a permanent 
reduction and relief would be afforded in the parish rates of *£30 
a year, on an average, for every family of fi\e persons' subsisted 
wholly or in part b} the poor’s rate. We see but one objection to 
this scheme. Hie emigration contemplated cau only be volun- 
taiy; in crowded manufacturing parishes there might perhaps be 
no insuperable difficulty in proem ing emigrants — these, however, 
would be the least useful class of persons for the purpose in view. 
But in agricultuial parishes, in which the love of the native soil 
lias all its primitive hold on the affections, and where the idea of 
transportation to Botauy Bay as a punishment is still regarded 
with salutary hoiror, we doubt exceedingly whether families of the 
class alluded to, that, is subsisted wholl) or in part by the poor’s 
rate, would be found in any considerable number willing to avail 
themselves of the advantages held out to them. These persons 
look to the poor’s rate as a source of support legally their own, 
and would listen with great distrust and jealousy to any proposi- 
tion comiug from the overseers, calculated to relieve the rate, as 
they would think, at their expense. 

if, however, as is probable, a committee of the House of Com- 
mous, in the next session, shall be appointed to examine into llic 
question of emigration from the United Kingdom, aud from Ire- 
land in particular, we would strongl) recommend to its particular 
attention the three letters from which we have made extracts ; aud 
if the documents therein referred to, and the estimates grounded 
upon them be correct, we cannot help subscribing to the follow- 
ing conclusion, strongly as it is expressed. 

* If the Irish land proprietors, from any ill-grounded fears of the mis- 
chief of poor's rate, will not agree to the adoption of some such means 
for promoting the emigration of the redundant population of Ireland, 
but will be looking to the imperial government, or in other words to 
taxes to be levied on the people of England, (who have, certainly, no 
right to pay for the emigration, or otherwise support the redundant po- 
pulation of Ireland,) to keep up the excessive rents and increase the 
incomes of the Irish gentry, they will give just reasons for suspecting 
that they are influcuced rather by motives of private and individual, 
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though mistaken interest, than by patriotism and humanity : and their 
increasing distresses will meet with little commiseration, as they may be 
fairly attributed to themselves. If every poor family of five persons can 
be comfortably settled in New South Wales, at the very trifling ex- 
pense to the country of two pounds twelve shillings per annum, for forty- 
two years, I think the mouths of the Irish gentry, as to all claims of 
lclicf from the imperial parliament, must be stopped ; and if they will 
not consent to incur so trifling an expense for such a purpose, perhaps 
it will be said, they deserve to suffer all the mischiefs of a redundant, 
unemployed, starving population.’ — Wentworth , vol. ii p. 286. 


Aiit. III. — Voyage Ilistorique et Lilli mire en Anglcterre et en 
linrope . Par Amadee Pichot, D. M. Paris, 182o. 3 \ols. 
8vo. 

ThOCTOR Pichot seems to be a hack translator for the Pari- 
sian booksellers, who lias thought it necessary, in the way 
of his trade, to visit the country whose language and manners 
lie pretends to understand; and, it must be confessed, that 
the title of translator (little as lie knows of English) is much 
better suited to him than that of traveller , foi, in fact, his travels 
are little else than translations : and of the 1 o(K) pages which com- 
pose the three volumes before us, there are not 2<X) which might 
not have been written though the Doctor had never quitted his 
entresol in the Rue ties Sayers, 

We shall begin our observations w'ith a few specimens of the 
.Doctor's recipe for making a book of travels. When about to 
describe the style of the English Bar, (an interesting subject, and 
one on which we should like to have the opinion of a competent 
foreigner,) it happens that the word lir shine falls from his pen. 
Adieu ill a moment to the Bar and its various styles! The Doc- 
tor immediately sets about translating a common-place life of 
Lord Erskine after this manner : 


* Thomas Erskine, third son of the Earl of Buchan, was bom in 
Scotland, about the year 1750. After acquiring the rudiments of learn- 
ing at Edinburgh, lie completed his education at the University of St. 
Andrew’s/ &c. — vol. ii. p. 112. 

Then follow translations of scraps of bis speeches for thirty 
pages, at the end of which the Doctor reluctantly 
f renounces the pleasure of citing other passages of an orator whose 'in- 
genuity of discussion, whose elevation of style, and whose purity of taste, 
give his works an air entirely French / — vol. ii. p. 148. 

The mention of Mr. Campbell fortunately enables Doctor 
Pichot to get through seventeen pages, by doing into French 
so much of Gertrude of Wyoming; a poem soothing enough 
jn the original, but an absolute narcotic in the hands of the 
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Doctor. Mr. Crabbe is a still more lucky kit, for kc affords 
thirty-two pages of translation. If the Doctor goes to Drury 
Lane, he translates you the auto-biography of Mr. Kean; if he 
happens to mention Burns, you are forthwith generously pre- 
sented with his life and adventures, followed by translations at 
double length, and in prose, of 
1. The Vision. 

52. Liues to a Mountain Daisy. 

3. Highland Mary. 

4. To Mary in Heaven. 

.5. The Cotter’s Saturday Night, (this occupies but eight pages 
of the Doctor’s Travels .) 

f). Their Groves of Sweet Myrtle, &c. 

And thus is accomplished a ‘ vo) age liisloiirjuc et litterairc’ 
through Great Britain — his real travels, as far us fan be gathered 
from his book, being neither more nor less than his conveyance 
from Dover to Loudon, and fiom London to Edinburgh,* on 
the roofs of the respective stage-coaches ; — a very commodious 
and opportune position for the researches of a literary and his- 
torical traveller. 

Eroni this gcneial view of the objects and facilities of the 
Doctor’s inquiries, \ve proceed to the mode in which he manages 
the very few details with which he condescends to intersperse his 
general plan. 

In the first place, this 4 Voyage Hisloriquc ct Litteraire’ is 
written in a series of ninct\-foiir letters, addressed to about 
ninety different persons, in Palis. There may be a dozen of 
those persons w hose names have readied the ears of good society 
in Paris or London, but the lest are one more obscure than the 
other. Such a beginning does not raise our opinion of the 
Doctor’s society in his own country, while it excites some doubts 
as to the authenticity of the letters themselves; for, if he had 
really written such letters, and addressed them as he pretends, 
his matter would have been parcelled out to ninety correspon- 
dents, who must have assembled together in a general council, 
and compared and adjusted each his own piece of patchwork to 
those of all his neighbours, before the Doctor's communication 
could be brought even into a shape of intelligibility. We won- 
dered, at first, how he could have ventured on so clumsy a 
fiction; but, on consideration, we think we discover his mo- 
tive. He contrives in this way to enlist ninety of the subaltern 

* The last two letters give a few particulars of a furtlicT excursion made by Ibe 
Doctor from Edinburgh northward ; but as it is intimated that this is to be the subject 
of a future volume, and as it occupies so little of these, it is not worth while to notice 
it at present. 
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litterateur* of France in his cause, who will each feel bound in 
gratitude to say a good word for the complaisant Doctor, and 
recommend him Id the hudaud* of Paris as an historical traveller , 
and to Mr. Charles Gosselin (his publisher) as a trustworthy 
translator • 

As we do not affect to be well skilled in all the peculiar merits 
of l>r. Picliot’s ninety friends, wc cannot say that some of the 
topics handled in the several letters may not have a kind of rela- 
tion to the supposed acquirements of the person to whom they 
arc addressed ; Dr. Pirliot means, no doubt, that we should so 
understand it. What a compliment, then, does he pay to the 
gentler sex in Franco, in selecting a la<W, Madame de Saint 
Georges, as the favoured person to whom he addresses, with 
little if any circumlocution, an account of some circumstances of 
no delicate nature, common, indeed, to ull mankind, but which, 
the Doctor informs his fair friend, me very foolishly made mat- 
ters of mystery and concealment in England ! \\ e cannot venture 
to be more particular, but some of our readers will remember 
Sterne's Madame dc Ltanibomllct, and we rail assure them that 
Dr. Pichot entertains Madame dc Saint Georges with details 
quite as gross, intcispeised with some broad hints at the false 
delicacy of Englishmen and Englishwomen, w ho are such fools 
as to blush at these ideas. 

'English modesty is u very capricious virgin, which proscribes from 
her language certain words which zie (nous out res) pronounce without, 
a blush in the best sociity' — vol. i. p. 27-. 

We have found it very haid to deal with this topic, and the 
above are the only lines of the passage which we can manage to 
quote ; but as showing in some degree his own taste and that of 
what he calls the best society, we could not in justice overlook it 
altogether. Let us add, however, that we are persuaded, (in spite 
of Madame Rambouillet and Dr. Pichot,) that good society in 
France, and particularly good female society, ‘ would blnsh/ as 
we do, at such grossness; and we imagine that poor Madame de 
Saint Georges will be not a little dismayed at finding herself the 
declared patroness of this branch of the Doctor’s inquiries. 

We gladly proceed to some more decent and more amusing 
specimens of the Doctor’s taste, judgment and learning. 

He early in his iirst volume lets us know, that he is alike 
skilled in architecture and Italian. He confounds the portico of 
Carlton House with the skreen; and tells us, that the columns 
of the portico support nothing, but its entablature ; and that on 
one of them, an artist wrote these two Italian lines. 

* Belle Colone qui fate la ? 
lo no lo sc cn verita!' — vol. i. |>. 65. 

We 
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We have copied the distich literatim, and if the present work 
should, as we rather fear, injure the Doctor’s trade as an English 
translator, we console ourselves by thinking that this quotation 
cannot fail to procure him tolerable employments the Italian 
line.* 

Somerset House is almost the only building in London which 
the Doctor admires; he has examined it and its destination with 
such accuracy that he can venture to commend it as very suitable 
to the purposes for which it is employed ; for — besides the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries and the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
— the Treasury, the Admiralty, the Secretaries of State, and the 
War Office , are all, he tells us, most com mod iou sly disposed in 
Somcisct House; and oil this fact he reasons with great acu- 
men; by thus/ he says, * congregating all its “ hautes adminis- 
tration^ into the same building with its ai lists, England reveals 
the secret of the scaieity of her public buildings/ — vol. i. p. f>7. 

This summary mode of transplanting Whitc-IIall into Somerset 
House, and then gravely informing the world, that there exist 
no such edifices as the Admiralty, the Treasury, or the Horse 
Guards, is cerlaiuly an easy receipt for dealing a scarcity of 
public buildings in London. 

With a similar dcgiee of skill lie discusses the British Musset) in, 
and seems to fancy that old Montagu House was specially built 
for the leecplioti of the collection which lie found there, and 
thence he draws a conclusion greatly to the honour of french 
taste. 

' I cannot leave the Musamni without observing, that the edifice itself 
is an homage paid to the superiority of French art, since it was ilic 
work of Puget of Marseilles, who was brought into England by Lord 
Montagu expressly to preside over its construction.’ — vol. i. p. 95. 

The doctor evidently docs not suspect that Lord Montagu’s edi- 
fice has changed its original destination, and been (as an an pis 
alter) pressed into the service of the ai ts ; hut we are, nevertheless, 
very ready to yield to the good taste of France all the superiority 
which it can claim from the architecture of this hideous mass of 
inconvenience and deformity. 

Of Blackfriars Bridge he acquaints us, that it has not in com- 
mon parlance jet acquired ‘ the new name of Pitt Bridge, voted 
to it in honour of the illustrious rival of Fox/ — vol. i. p. <206. 
Now all the woild, except Doctor Pichot, knows, that the name 
of Pitt given to this bridge is not new, having been voted before 

* The Authentic vursion h, 

4 Carr Colon m> flu* fate quit 5 — 

Nou lo sap}ii.inui iu \ eritA !’ 

Out ot ten word* the Doctor lioa contrived to Frenchify tight. 
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the bridge was begun, and that the Pitt, in whose honour it was 
so named, was the great Lord Chatham, and not his son, as our 
historical and literary traveller imagines. 

We hesitated whether we should introduce under the head of 
music or that of chronology, the following enlightened passage. 

€ Handel is here claimed as an Englishman ; and in the last century 
they had Amc, Jackson, and Purer ! , who by some simple and tone liing 
airs (reminding one sometimes of the I)c\in du Village) have acquired 
the honour of being mentioned as nun of genius.' --vol. i. p. 13,‘h 

That Doctoi Pichot, who places Purcell in the same century* 
with Jackson, should place him in the same scale of musical merit 
with Jean Jacques Kousscati, will not sm prize our readers; and 
we find that the Doctor thinks lie could not pay him a higher 
compliment; for in another charming passage 1 he tells us that 
John Bull prides himself (se glonlic) on the* ehaiactei of Laid 
lidouard in Kousseau’s JJt/nise. — (i. UHJ.) Doctoi Pieliot may 
think, if he will, that every Englishman ousht to pride himself on 
resembling this poitiait, but we aie oblige d, with deep ngielund 
contrition, to assme him, that, of the (lass oi our countrymen 
usually designated by the ueiuiie name of John Hull, lew, per- 
haps, ever heard of Lord Edouard ; and that of the Englishmen who 
happen to ha\e lead the woihx of the illustiioiis Jean Jacques, 
the majority look upon him as a mad inis< lne\ous mountebank. 
This is, we know, very shocking; but 4 though John Hull be otu 
brother, truth is our sistei,’ and we aie constrained to make the 
humiliating avowal. 

The Doctor has moie deeply and accurately studied our man - 
tiers and modes of social life than we could ha\e thought pos- 
sible in so short a visit as he seems to have paid us; as our 
leaders will see by the following examples. 

‘ They tell you/ he says, * at present, in England, of a certain lord , 
who, to acquire distinction, walks about arm-in-arm with his own coach- 
man' — vol. i. p. 289. 

Of the late Duke of Devonshire, ami his brother Barf George, 
(the peerage thus conferred on him will surprize Lord George 
Cavendish,) Dr. Pichot tells us that they indulged the humour of 
taciturnity to such a degree that they passed whole months to- 
gether without ever speaking one single word. 

€ In this temper these twro noble lords had been travelling through 
Europe, in the same postchaise, for a year past, and arrived one night 
at an inn in Germany, where they were told that they must put up with 
fin apartment in which there were three beds, one of which was occupied. 
They made no reply, and undressed in silence; before, however, they 

* Pun <11 riicfl in lfr'.W, and Jackson in llKto 1 
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went into their own beds, they had the curiosity to look into the other, 
the curtains of which were closed. The duke opened them gently and 
looked in, the other was contented with a glance over his brother* 
shoulder*, neither took any notice of what they saw, but went into bed 
anti fell fast asleep. Next day, however, after having had their break- 
fast and paid the hill, the duke could not refrain from saying, “George, 
did you see the diad body “ Vis” replied the brother, and without ano- 
ther word got into their carnage to continue their silent journey.' — vol. i. 
p. 291. 

With the same discrimination between a route a rire and an 
historical tact, Doctor Pichot assures us, that at the period when 
fashionable people usualh leave town, 

f those fashionables, who happen neither to have a country-house nor a 
podchaisc to waled tour of tin lake a, conceal themselves carefully in their 
houses, and spread a report that they are gone out of town.' — vol. iii. 

p. 121. 

The Doctor, whose own travels have been performed on the 
roofs of stage-coaches, had not discovered that postchaises are 
furnished to travellers who may not have carriages ol‘ tlieir own, 
at c\ery post-house in Kugland. 

Of our progiess in the line arts the Doctor is an exquisite 
judge. 

Mr. llaydnii has been, Dr. Pichot tells us, proclaimed * the 
first historical painter in Kiiglund/ — vol. i. p. J70. We arc re- 
joiced to hear it: and we learn with equal satisfaction, that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's picUuc of ‘(iunick disti acted between the 
smiles of t raged} and coined}’ (the smiles of tragedy!) is copied 
from the picture of lleieules between A irtiieand Vice ! We wish 
this erudite connoisseur had favoured us with the name ol‘ the 
painter of this latter picture. 

He greatly admiies Mr. Clumtry’s monument of the two female 
children. This, however, would have been much more compli- 
mentary to that eminc lit aitist if the Doctor had ever seen it; but 
it turns out, that, although lie gives u drawing of this chef-d'oeuvre, 
lie never saw it! II is loule (at least what lie lias described of 
it) never led him to Litchfield, where it is placed, and in two 
different passages in which he talks of it, he caicfully tells us that 
it is to be seen at Sheffield ! 

Although lie can make diawings of monuments which lie never 
saw, he is rather iguorant about those that he did see. When 
be begau to criticise that unhappy bronze, which, in defiance of 
public taste, and public decency, disgiaces II}de Park, we were 
uii aid that he was about to observe on the lolly of erecting a 
cast from an old statue in Rome (the veiy original of which has 
neither ail ascertained name nor meaning) as a monument to the 

Duke 
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Duke of Wellington • Hut, no, the dear Doctor never suspected 
us of such egregious folly ; with a most ignoiaut good nature, he 
fancies 

■ That this colossal statue dedicated to Wellington by the ladies of 
England, represents Achilles throwing off his female attnc, (sa robe,) 
and covering himself with his shield.' — i. 142. 

And ill another pataginph, lie infoims us that Mr. Westmacott’a 
jJchil/es- Wellington is nothing but a coIossaLls/w//*, who cannot 
deceive the English ladies as to his sex, as lie did Diidamia and 
her nymphs. 

The doctor evidently never saw nor heai d of the statues on 
the Moute Cavallo, and imagines this cast to be a blight concep- 
tion of Mr. Westniacott’s own inventive genius. 

As to his sneer at the delicacy of out count! y women, 

pudet lia'c oppiobiiu nobis 

Et dici po tu is sc ct lion potuissc rcfcili. 

We confess, with deep regie t, that theie is hut too much 
reason for bis saicasm, and that the delicacy of the ladies of Eng- 
land — which was and is the dearest and the best gloiy of our 
country — has, by the election of this unhappy statue, become 
the mock of every one who wishes to dispaiage the English 
character. Let it be known, howevei. that the Ladies of Eng- 
land had nothing to do with the selection of this hi men image 
or its indecent exposure in its piescnt site. Uotli aie the 
work, as we believe, of a self-elected committee, in which we 
doubt whether theie w>as a single lady; and the whole affair was 
got up, we have licaid, by the aitist and half a do/cn dilettanti, 
who cared little about the ladies or Wellington , or a triumphal 
monument , but weie cmaptuied at the idea ot electing in London 
the copy of a statue winch they had admiied at Home. They 
have got their statue, and much good may it do them! but in the 
name of common sense and justice let the names of the Ladies md 
the Hero of England be removed from a monument with which 
they have nothing at all to do. We have lately heaid a ciicum- 
stanec which, if true, puts the finishing stiokc to the absurdity 
of this pretended monument: — the Punch have had a cast made 
of the In other statue, which is to be c rec led on some public site in 
Paiis — not as a monument , but as wlint it is, and e\ei will be, a 
copy of an ancient statue and a contemptuous commentary on the 
English idea of a national monument . 

Tlvat Doctor Pichot should not have been aw r are that tln\ statue 
is neither Adonis, Achilles , not the Duke of Wellington, but pro- 
bably ouc of the sons of Lcda, does not at all stupi'iic us, for we 
entertain no gieat opinion of his classical acquirements. Having 

occasion 
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occasion to allude to the old story of one offering a brick as a 
sample of a house to be sold, the Doctor attributes the ingenious 
device to Harlequin. From any one but a learned Doctor we 
should have accepted this eiror without observation; but to a 
gentleman who makes such pietensions to erudition, we think it 
right to observe that the jest, such as it is, is of higher antiquity 
than Ilailcqiiin : o Ix/av m cuAccv, Aiflov urn aunjy uglelypet 

zrsgisfsgs. — lliernc/es. Far. i\. 

Though the Doctor talks of arts and of sciences, of Chantry, 
Lawrence, and Davy, with the same taste and discrimination 
with which lie does of llaydon, llei rules and Harlequin, it is on 
the subject of our geueial literature that this erudite stranger 
is most instinctive and satisfactory. 

He does full justice to Sir \V. Blackslonc’s celebrated Com- 
went nries, although lie thinks it detiacls a little from the author’s 
merit that his plan is not quite original : 

‘ Both Coke a /id Littleton had already given us learned Commentaries 
on the laws of England ; ******* hut the most precious work for 
any one desirous of studying English legislation is the Collection of State 
Trials.* — vol ii. p. 91. 

We fear that the Doctor here confounds legislation with the 
administration of the law. The State Trials would indeed be a 
precious work to teacli legislation. It is quite clear, however, 
that Doctor Pirliol believes that Sir Edward Coke, Sir William 
Blackstone, the compilers of the State Trials, and Ain Littleton, 
have all written on the same subject, and do all belong to the 
same class of legal literature. 

On the impoilant subject of the influence of the Bar on civil 
and political society, the Doctor is very concise, but very pro- 
found — so profound, indeed, that we cannot see the bottom. 


' The work of M. Cottu on tlic Criminal Justice of England may be 
usefully consulted on the subject of tlic tendency of the Bar to aristo~ 
cracy, because, written under the dictation of tlic Whig lawyers of the 
day, it bi trays the secret of a tacit association between the Bar and the 
aristocracy. Thus we have an easy explanation of the ready alliances of 
the Peerage with tlic King's Counsel — vol. ii. p. 90. 

We have, as our readers know, carefully read over M. Cottu’s 
ingenious work,* but may wc perish if we can make the slightest 
guess at wlial Dr. Pichol means by his * faciles alliances entre les 
Lords litres et les robes desoie ’ — the peers and silk gozens — and we 
venture to suspect that the Doctor knows no more than we. 

On the subject of our periodical literature, lie is equally well 
informed, as we shall see. After mentioning Addison and Steele, 
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* To llu' Spectators, Tollers, and Guardians, succeeded the Fiec- 
thinkers, Freemen, Champions, &c. until the sceptre of censure ( sceptic 
tie la censure) fell into the hands of the greatest of literary despots. Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. We cannot find in tins boorish, sour, and i'unlastic 
censor, the delicacy and good nature of the criticism of Addison and 
Steele. Partial on account of his violent enmities, liable to suspicion 
even when he judged right, because he was full of real literary prejudice, 
Johnson deserves to be, above all, reprobated for having enshrined per- 
soiuility in criticism, by the great authority of his example/ — vol. ii. p.245. 

And then lie goes on to discuss the Triflcr and Mirror, and Cum- 
berland’s Observer; from all which it appears that the learned 
Doctor, having read somewhere of Dr. Johnson’s having pub- 
lished the Rambler and the Idler, and the Lives of the Poets, 
and having perhaps heard that some of the ciiticisins in the 
latter work were thought severe, has confused all this infor- 
mation in his poor stupid head, and boldly decides that Dr. 
Johnson was a peiiodical critic, who dealt in ungenerous person- 
alities against the unhappy authors whose woiks lie reviewed . 
We vehemently suspect that Doctor Pichot never read a line of 
the works of one of the ablest and best men that ever adorned 
literature. 

In the same spirit, when the Doctor mentions Foote, (who, by 
the way, much more icsembles Moli^ie than Mathews, to whom 
he absurdly compares him,) he contrives to display still gi eater 
ignorance of Johnson. Our readers w ill he surprized to hear that 
Foote was miserably unsuccessful in life; but wlial do they think 
was the great obstacle to his thriving { The enmity of Dr. John- 
son ! * L/ inimitic de Johnson lm a etc fullest c. 9 — vol. i. p. 401. 

M. Pichot had heard some 011 c repeat Roswell’s story of John- 
son’s surly resolution not to laugh at Foote’s huftooury one day 
when he accidentally met him at dinner, and having heard per- 
haps but half the anecdote, and understood none oi it, he informs 
liis reader that Johnson’s active aiuLcdnli lined enmity was fatal 
to Foote ! 

Bui if he has discovered enmities, wjiich did not exist, amongst 
former writers, he has, en revanche , given to some of our living 
authors friendships equally gratuitous. 

* Mr. Frcrc and Mr. Smith, who were Canning’s colleagues in the 
Anti -Jacobin, have since written a parody (toutt tit ft mire) called the 
Rejected Addresses/ — vol. ii. p. 329. 

Mr. Smith w ill he rejoiced to learn that lie helped Mr. Canning 
to wiite New Morality, and Mr. Fieri* will not he a little sur- 
prized at the compliment which Dr. Pichot addresses to him as 
one of the authors of the Rejected Addresses. 

The English newspapers seldom, he says, venture oil regular 

and 
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alicl formal reviews of literary works. There is, however, one 
exception. Which paper docs the reader expect to hear men- 
tioned as that which most frequently deals in regular, reasoned, 
literary, criticism ? The Morning Post ! The excellent, good- 
natured, gossiping Morning Post; that indispensable medium 
of fashionable society ; that repertory of all that every lady and 
gentleman of fashion knows to-day and forgets to-morrow ; — 
that is l)r. Pichot’s critical review . What would the Doctor say 
to an Englishman who should confound the Journal (lea Savona 
with the Feuilleton (lea Modes ? 

We proceed to some oilier judgments equally amusing: 

e I learn that Mr. Matitrin is dead, and I hasten to say, (f avarice , that 
if lie lmd nut been the most extravagant of authors, lie would lie (serait) 
the greatest genius of English literature.* — vol. ii. p. 27. 

* Your if is your only peace-maker;* lie here turns out to be a 
great panegyrist. Poor Mr. Maturin wrote two or three tame 
tragedies and two or three mad to malices: the stage has rejected 
the former, and the calculating libraries have forgotten the latter, 
lie afterwaids wiote upon subjects more suitable to bis profes- 
sion, and, we are told, with rousidei able ability. Sorry, as we are, 
oil many accounts, for his death, it is some slight consolation to 
us that he cannot be made uneasy by Dr. Pichot’s extravagant 
and ridiculous piaise. 

Hut we must hasten towards a conclusion, and shall therefore 
proceed to gi\c some idea of Dr. Picliot in his chief character of a 
translator . Nothing seems to us moie unaccountable, on general 
principles, than that the English, who aie mighty lovers of home 
and gieat despise! s of eveiy thing foreign, should have yet a 
pretty general proficiency in foreign languages, and particularly 
in the 1'rencli; while amongst the French, who have, for fifty 
years, (with a slioit interval,) affected rAnglomaiiic, it is rare to 
lihd a person (even of those who have spent the long period of 
the emigration amongst us) who can speak tolerable English ; 
none of (hem, that we have ever met, know substantially any thing 
of English literature. Amongst such creci Dr. Pichot may pass 
fora unondus; but if an Englishman, who knew no more of 
French than the Doctor does of English, were to dare to set 
himself up as a translate!, we can only say that he would be 
hooted out of the coips, and starved out of the trade. 

These volumes are full, we said, of translations ; we should 
have said of mistranslations . It is not always easy to distinguish 
between the absolute ignorance and the blumable license of a trans- 
lator, but W'c shall produce u few indubitable instances to show 
that the mistakes of l)r. Picliot aie the lesult of solid substantial 
ignorance, and not of any mistake of the principles of tianslatioii. 

votl. xxxn. no. Lxn. z lie 
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He quotes a line of Mi. Campbell's, dcscnbing an Euiopcnn 
child led b\ an Indian. 

‘ Ltd by his dush/ guide, like morning (nought by night.' 

This hue has been much admit ed in laigland, blit unelesci\cdl), 
as the Doctoi seems to think: no woudci, ioi the following is 
las idta of it : 

* Conduit p«u son guide tonime It* matin suit de pus la nuit.’ 

A potlital aud, in tlie c nt uiiislauc ts, a vti \ desuiptive pluase, 
is thus tmiud into tin dnlh st < omniou-plau , aud that too when 
the gtntial adiiiuation ui wlmli tin Doctoi speaks, should hate 
induced him to t ike smut p mis to midt i nt mil what he was about. 

Again Ik tells us lh it si i ki an one tvtnin^ quanc lit d with 
Ills autliciHt, and «,a\t a sMnptoni of Ins i i»i h\ addicssing 
to the note is in tin house tin hut which In dioeld have adehesse d 
to the btaius ol king li<m\ s body , and tins line the Doctoi 
thiu punts — 

f l T imi in nut cl ilo^s, jc wliuc I comm uni 
Out nachis aliiady so that of llu si s tun winds tlu Doctoi 
misquotes thm hut this is nothing to tin nnsti ius| iliou — 

‘ ( linn S iuss 1 1 tai* >/sc|iunil huh ud wn*s I oulonm 
And it is not a mi i nn li m I itmn of ‘ ’tnul' into * /o/s< o//s ’ 
the whole slots must hi a i il.mi, sm<( it tin 11 ^ dtoiMlhu on tlu 
false tiauslation. Hull id i m iiuaui 1 llu hi nils of the body to 
stand and sit down tin he u lni< I In -» lddu ss would h nr li.ul 
no kind ol allusion to tin in>is\ pit and then fine i)i Pit hot 
tianslatcs llu stand into (utst inu\ t 

With equal skill an 1 h iiiiin^ la issun us when disc anting 
oil the altiiatious w hu h Sliakspi ui \ pi is nui\< on llu stage, 
that ‘ at lead tlu chaiactci of Kuliaid luuams uinllutd ’ It is 
ratlui unUuky foi tin Doctoi, that i f nil Shaken aic *s cliaiac- 
tcis this is tlu om whuli Ins hem tlu most pioluscly altcied , 
and it lu had lompuid nui tin In t p i w < of Hiikspcaic’s play 
with that acted at Dims Line la could not ha\c ovulookcd the 
change , hut m good li nth llu \\oith\ Doctoi luu and tkcwdieie 
shows that he knows no moil of Sliakspi m than lie does of the 
age of Phi re II 01 llu cutuisins of Johnson. 

In fact, tlu Doctors acquaintance with kughsh authois seems 
pictU stiutly coiifim d to those on whom lu has inflicted the 
pain* and penallu of tuiisl itum,— but M Oossclm, Ins Paiisiau 
pubhshci, might suspect the Doc ten’s uimcis ihl > 9 if he did not 
produce an r i hantiHun th son smnn jam with regird to some 
otlui poets, and tlu Doctoi is too hippy lo find a 11 occasion to 
lgtioducc a line of tiiiy’i, oi, as lu ianuii uly designates him, 
f J{h iituif, ind this i* the line - 

/ Voids that bicatht and thought thtf bum 


And 
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And this happy version is still more poetically translated, — 
c Dcs mots dou&s dc vie ct dc& pensees de feu t* — vol. iii 72 . 

It) all wlikli it most incontestable appeals, that our learned \isi- 
toi had not the most i emote idea of the nu ailing of 
‘ Thoughts tint bu itbe and avoids that bum.* 

r riie following is the motto of one of lus letters: — 

f Uefnie the couit I, lVtei Puft, appeal, 

\ Union hoi n, and hied an auctioned 1 
Tins distich of Ciai ink’s the doctor ti ail slates: 

€ Decant cettc tom jc pai us moi, Picnc Puff, n» Anglais, Hen* ail 
iiutici dc cmi in d cm ins 

Now this is a fail specimen of the doitoi’s best st>lcof tians- 
l.ition; In occ isioii*ill\ k ndcis inburn in ho faiilv enough, and 
does well a r fa. is lus diction in c m cam him, hut bevoncl that 
lie has not the di* life s« conci ptiou of tin meaning. So m this 
place, altc i \u\ abl\ fiuisl»ting t'dn-Pufl into Pune Puffy he 
subjoins ail cxplaiuton note to sa\ that j Petu-Pufl is a ‘ com- 
pile (fill sc;/ h man hands f VMiough the text sajs tli<«t lus 
name is Pctu-Puff and lus tiadc an «im tiom c i, the 1 doctoi insists 
upon it lli it a PUu-Put) is, </i m nc dl\, a ' compute qui seit les 
mni (.hands ' 1 

llut tin In -t i« to conic r l lus quol ition, ami this anno 
tatiou on Piln-Puh , wliifli s« t hi to lilu to an auction, ait' 
the' puludcstoa Icltci in tin wlolc ot w luc h time is not the 
slightc st allusion to am lien s oi I\ u-Putf u»i t ve n to puffs of 
:m> kind, it Inina a \u\ gi »n lusioix ot tin use, piogiess, and 
pit suit stitc of tin ail ol p iiPlim m I ngl uni, the c.uliei pails 
compiled fioin \\ alpolc , and tin I lu bo. lowed lioin modem 
ciitus — lint of | i«t in t liictio is and ill that c lass of dull tat a net u , 
time is not the slndite *>1 hint and \\< cannot lie lp believing, that 
this motto 1 \ing luc.i sc Ice ltd i u tin Doctoi b\ some one who 
nuclei stood it, as a piopu inticubu turn to a lettu on pnluic- 
deuhiu'y tin good man in pun snupliulv ol hcait, thought it 
would do pist as will loi tin motto ol a histoix of the nil of 
pic till e-pamlmg 

When tin doctoi quoU s W u ton’s cle uiption of 

e ]h ini cons \\ mdsoi s hnh mil s fount hills, 

AMuuldw i 1 s duels 'tin l fio n tin Jtmu^uaUs - 

lie thus i elide is it . 

‘ Supribe AA liielsoi , clout lcs s;>/< u lnu s appvfnmn s sciuhknl encore 
hnbtlis pu Ldou ud it sis c \pit m is — i 2 M i 

The doctoi heic mist ikes not oul\ uonh , such as sloi red, halt \ 9 
ita/L phu •nu, kc , but the whole meaning of the passage is ek- 

- 7 2 s>tio\cd. 
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stroyed, and Warton’s reference to the paintings which vivify 
the glowing w r alls is wholly invisible to the eyes of Doctor Picliot 
and those who put their trust in him. 

Again ; Pope's line — 

* Where Thames with pride surveys his rising towers’ — 
he thus transforms : — 

* Oil la Tamisc voit avee orgueil les Monumcns de Londreu ! 

The reader sees at a glance that the introduction of London 
and its Monuments is here quite gratuitous ; but it is equally 
evident that the Doctor quotes and translates a passage which 
be never read : Pope is describing the rural parts of the Thames 
in the neighbourhood of Hampton Court! 

f Hard by those meads for ever deck'd wxth flowers. 

Where Thames with pride surveys his rising towers/ 
Queenhithe and St. llotolph’s Lane are the flowery meads 
through which this quotation leads our learned doctor! 

We believe we might after this safely leave his reputation as 
a translator of English, to the decision of M. Chailes Gosselin 
liimsclf, but We really arc not without some serious doubts as to 
the Doctor's proficiency in the language and literature of bis own 
country — on one occasion lie quotes, ‘ nul u’aura de 1’esprit que 
nous et nos amis’ — this is not French ; but in the * Femmes Sa- 
vantes/ Armande says to Trissoliti, 

f Nul n'aura de l’esprit hors nous et 110 s amis/ 

This is what we suppose Doctor Picliot meant to quote, and as 
he seems to us to be a happy mixtuie of A L Trissotin and Dr. 
Diajbirus, wc are surprized not to find him a little better ac- 
quainted with Moli£re. 

A word or two more. 

The Doctor is no friend to our aristocratic institutions, and 
he delights to sneer at all that wc poor ignorant souls think most 
valuable and most sacred : in general he sneers in French, but 
on one occasion he grows so very facetious that he ventures his 
joke in English, and begs pardon * to the most tolerant Church- 
-of-Engtandism.’ — What a wag! 

The Doctor fancies himself so well skilled in the English tongue, 
that he can venture even to discuss its organic merits and defects. 
The language has, he says, many of the latter, but one very great 
and striking; 

* La multiplicitc dcs nionosyllabcs cn cst lc trait le plus rcmarquablc.' 
which, being literally and faithfully translated, is as follows: — 

€ The multiplicity of monosyllables is its most remarkable feature/ 
No*w, unluckily for the Doctor’s theory, the very phrase in which 
he expresses it has eight monosyllables, while the equivalent 

English 
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English phrase has but Jive; and lest this should have been 
merely accidental, we have examined the sentences immediately 
preceding and following, and vve find that the French has 47 
monosyllables, while the coi responding English would have but 
37.* What a linguist! — 

When he was about to set out on the roof of the Ediiibuigli 
stage, he obtained lottos of intioduclion fiom some London 
booksellers to certain of their fraternity in the Scottish capi- 
tal, and one of the latter gave him a note to Sir Walter Scott; — 
Sir Walter, with a good nature w'hich is cjuite as extraordinary 
and indefatigable as his genius, leceived him, we believe, twice; 
and the Doctor has thence taken advantage to publish all the 
rhil-ehat which fell fioin Sn \\ altei and his latty and an acci- 
dental visitor oi two in the couise of tin >e interviews. We ap- 
prehend that, gieat as is the puhhc cuiiosilv about ever} thing 
connected with ?sii \\ aite*’ Scott, om itadcis, fioin the specimens 
which we ha\e given, will have no desne to taste him t a wise 
through Doetor Picliot. We shall theiefore heie conclude our 
notice of a woik which is, to use one of the Docloi's owti 
phrases, 4 d'une t arc impertinence, and we will add, in our own 
language, of a still raier ignoiancc and effrontery. 


Am\ IV . — The /?;«/// Joyous and Pleasant History of the 
Peats, (tests, ami Prowesses of the Chevalier Bayard, the 
Hood Knight without Fear and without Reproach . By the 
1 a>}u 1 Scitant. Loudon. 182.;. 2 vols. small 8vo. 

'T41E Bon Cheva/iei sans pauui is one of the principal chaiac- 
A ters in the romance ol Meliadus, a book wutteu in a higher 
tone of chivalioiis feeling than am otliei woik of its class, G}ion 
le Courlo)s alone excepted, which is evident!} fioin the same 
hand, lie was the father of Sir Itynudan and La Cole mate 
tuyle, names well known to those who are veiscd in the history of 
the Round Table Sans pa our this Good Knight was, being in-r 
deed a perfect example of climili} ; hut lather tlnough misfortune 
than any fault, there was one occasion on which he did not come 
off sans reproche . It was in allusion to this peisonuge, as well 
known three centimes ago as the most populai chaiacters iu Sir 
Walter’s novels are at this time, that the appellation of Le Che - 
rafier sans peur el sans up/oche was bestowed upon Bayard. 

That appellation w'as well desened. Rich as the old history 
of the French is iu good names, (and how licit it is, it becomes 
an Englishman cheerfully to acknow ledge,) Unit of Bayard is pre- 


• Wr have examined several of the Doctor's own ti ambitions, and have found the 
£>4ine result; his veibion is generally, ii not alwn^, more monosyllabic than the original. 
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eminently the best among them. His is a character that requires 
little allowance to bo made lor the age in which he lived, or the 
circumstances wherein he was placed; and, on the other hand, it 
is not to any adventitious circumstances that he is indebted for hit) 
high and durable reputation, hut to his genuine vvoilli — not to 
the splendour of his actions, nor the Inilliaucy of his fortune, hut 
to bis generosity and his \iitue. Pei haps no other persou who 
acted so unimportant a pial in the woild ever attained so wide 
and just a lenown. It might lie a question for academical dispu- 
tation whether this be 11101 c consolatory or mournful; consolatory 
to think that worth alone, unaided by success, is held in such high 
esteem; oi mournful to reflect that it should owe this estimation 
to its rarity . 

Hut because the part which lie bmc in public aflhiis was so 
cntiiely Unit of an individual possessing little influence and no 
authority, though even one lias licaid Ins name and is acquainted 
with his charactci, tlicie aie It w who know am thing mote of him 
tliau the line circumstances of 1m death. The liauslator of this 
4 right joyous and pleasant histoiy' has 1 he u fore performed a 
useful task in thus bringing foiw.ud a woik which has never before 
appeared in our language, a work cm ions in i I self, and in its 
whole tendency unexceptional dy good. Any thing is useful at 
this time which may .v-sist in pmducing \vi ll-hmmk d feelings of 
respect and good will tow aids a nation against which we have hail 
but too much cause to cheiish tin most hostile disposition. And 
while we let pass no oppoilunity of notin'*, 1< i the infamy w'hicli 
they deserve, the modem sokheis of Ccsai Jloigia’s stamp, who 
are the opprobrium of that nation; it is with p!< asme that we see 
a French captain in all lcspett* tin u opposite, once mme luoiighl 
forward as an example of tin ‘ mililaiy vntuc, — one who took his 
stand upon tile 4 Bioad Stone of llonoui,* — a pedestal which 
never can be oveitluovvn. 

Pierre du Ten ail (for such was the Chev alien s name) was born 
in the Ch&teau de Hay aid in Daiiphiny, in the year 1 ±70. llis 
family was connected with the best and noblest in that province, 
where the nobles called themselves the Scat let of Nobility. Ilis 
puccslors for three generations had fallen in vvai ; one at the battle 
pf Poictiers, another at Agincourt; his grandfather, who, for his 
distinguished courage, was called f Epee Ter rail, with six mortal 
wounds besides others ; and his father, Aymon Terrail, received 
#uch hurt iu the battle of Spurs (that of ( iiiiuegaste*; that he was 
never after able to leave his house, ile attained, however, die 

* This specification is important, because at the h>((le before Tciuiianne, in 1515, 
which is more commonly known to Faigli&h reaikjs Bb tlie Brittle of Spurs, Uayaid 
(umself was pic sent, and made pihoucr. 
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great age of fourscore, and, according to the Loyal ServMvt’s 
account, resolving, a few clays only before his death, to Set his 
house in order, called in his four sous, to learn from them, ill 
the presence of their mother, what manner of life each of them 
chose to pursue. Hie eldest, in reply to the question, Sttid, that 
his wish was never to lea\e the house, hut to stay and attend upon 
his father till the end of his days. Very well, George, replied 
the old man, since thou lovest the house, thou shalt stay here to 
tight tlie bears. Injustice to George it ought to be remarked, that 
the occupation thus assigned to him was neither an unnecessary 
nor an inglorious one; a mighty hunter was a very useful person- 
age in Daitphiuy, where the inhabitants were sometimes at peace 
with the Duke of Savoy , but always at war with Sir Uruin and Sir 
Isgram. Pierre’s turn came ne\t, a lad about thirteen or little 
more, with eyes like a hawk and a cheerful countenance; and he 
said that the good discourse concerning the noble men of past 
times, and those especially of his own family which he had heard 
from his father, had taken root in his heart, ami therefore he de- 
sired to follow the profession of anus, as his ancestors had done. 
My child, replied the old man, weeping for jov as he spake, God 
give thee grace so to do! Thou art like thy grandfather both 
in features and in make, and he in his time was one of the best 
knights in (Jluistendom. L will put thee in a way of obtaining 
thy desire. The third chose to be of the same estate as his uncle 
Monsrigneiir d’lvuiay, so called from the abbey over which he 
presided; and the youngest to be like his uncle the Bishop of 
Grenoble. These had their desiies, the one becoming Abbot of 
Josaphnt at Chat ires, the other Bishop of ( llandeves, in Provence. 
What success George met with in his campaigns against the 
bears no historian hath recorded. 

Aynion Terrail dispatched a servant the nc\t morning to Gre- 
noble, requesting that his biotin r-in-law the bishop would visit 
him at Unyuid, to confer with him upon some family affairs. 
This pi elate (Laurent dcs Allcmans was his name) obeyed the 
summons without delay, and airbed the same night dt the castle. 
Other friends and kinsmen were assembled there. Pierre waited 
upon them at table w'ith so good a grace as to obtain the com- 
mendation of all ; and when dinner was done and grace said, the 
father informed his guests of the choice which this his second son 
had made, and asked their advice in the house of what pVittcc or 
lord he should be placed till be were old enough to enter U^Oti the 

S rofession of arms. One proposed that he should be seul to the 
Ling of Prance; another was for placing him iu the house of 
Bourbon : but the bishop said then 1 was si close friendship between 
their family and the Duke of Savoy, who reckoned them in the 

z 4 number 
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pumber of his good servants f and no doubt would gladly receive 
him as one of his pages. Conformably to this adviee it was 
determined that on the morrow the bishop should take his nephew 
to Chambeny and present him to the duke. The business of 
equipping him was to be performed, aud this could not have been 
done more expeditiously in these days with all the facilities that 
3 modern metropolis affords. The bishop sent ip all speed for 
his tailor from Grenoble, with orders to bring with him velvet, 
satin, and other necessary materials, including, it may be pre- 
sumed, other sons of the thimble to assist him. They worked 
all night, and after breakfast, which was in those times at au 
early hour, young Hay aid presented himself in the com t, in his 
pew presentation suit, mounted on a fine little horse with which 
]iis unc)c had provided him. 

Horsemanship was an accomplishment of great importance 
in the days of chhaliy, for the* order of knighthood was strictly an 
equestrian order, and the word for a kuitdit in most of the Euro- 
pean languages signifies a horseman.* It was therefoie a hopeful 
sign when the boy, who had not left school a foitnight, kept his 
seat well in spite of the efforts of his horse to throw him, and 
giving him the rein and the spur, brought the spirited animal fairly 
under command. The father asked him if he had not been afraid, 
for the beholders with some reason had feared for him. Sir, he 
replied, I hope with God’s help, before six years aie over, to make 
either him or some other bestir himself in a moie dangerous 
place. Here 1 am among friends; hut then L shall be among the 
enemies of the master whom I shall seive. His mother, who fill 
now had been sitting in one of the loweis, weeping, railed him 
apart, and enjoined him, ‘ as much as a mother can command her 
child/ to love and serve God, and lievei omit the duty of praying 
night and morning; to be mild, comteous, humble, and obliging 
to all persons, temperate, loyal in word and deed, and kind to the 
widow 9 nd the orphan, and bountiful to the poor. She then took 
put of her sleeve, (which in those days served the purpose of the 
modern reticule,) a little purse containing six crowns in gold, and 
one in smaller money, which she gave him; and she delivered a 
little portmanteau w ith his linen to one of the bishop’s attendants, 
charging him to pray that the seivant of tlu* Squire under w'hosc 
care he might be placed w'ould look aftei him a little till lie grew 
older, and cutrusting him with two crowns which were to enforce 
the request. 

* The most obvious exceptions are the words knight unri miles. Mr. Sh. Turner hns 
very well traced the gradual advance of the former from its first signification, that of a 
lad, or youth, up to its present The lattci owes its pn sent usage to that state of 
European w arlare in w hirh the infantry were made no account of, and the cavalry con- 
sidered as the only toldien. 

Chamberry 
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Chamberry was so near the castle of Bayard, that the bishop, 
setting out after breakfast on his way, arrived there in the evening, 
early enough for the clergy to come out and meet him. Ou the 
morrow after mass, he dined with the doke, and the boy serving 
liim to drink at table, was noticed as he had hoped, and aftciv 
wards presented, on his horse, and courteously accepted, as 
a good and fair present, with the hope that God would make him 
a brave man. Chailcs, the lifth duke of Savoy, in whose service 
young Bay aid was thus placed, was one of the best princes of 
a good race. A few genu alions later and the Dukes of Savory 
were conspicuous for the disregaid of honour which was *mam- 
fested in their political iutiigues, mid foi the ever execrable per- 
secution of their Pioteslant subjects; but in the earlier periods 
of their history, tlieie is, pci haps, no house of equal eminence 
whose annals are staiued with Jewel ciimes. Cestui Due Charles 
Jut un prime uutaul cat Hunt, pretn el niagtrnninie, qui de son 
temps ay / vesett ; et qui ses / i out port l ant ant bicn en pair ct en 
guerre quo nut aulie de ses rorstns. let lenient que encores quid 
fust be/liqueiu el de hault courage, si nha it point desaugmente 
le tilt re de pair, heur ptopre de veste tnaison de Saooye; — if s’esl 
dit de luy, que Savoy c n 4 en ha jamais cu un plus grand , ny plus 
admirable en guerre s ny plus juste et retigieur en temps de pair. 
So Paradin describes him in his Crouique de Savoye. Some of 
these virtues he had inherited fiom his fatliei, Duke Am6, who 
lelying upon the efficacy of alms as good works, used to wait 
upon the poor whom lie enteitaiued, ami call them his soldiers 
mid his gens d’aiiucs, on whom he idled as the bulwarks of his 
dominions. An anihassadoi inquiring oik day if he kept hounds, 
llic duke leplied, lie would kt him see a tine pack ou the morrow; 
and showing him then the long tables at which the poor who fre- 
quented his court woic seated, lie said, vuifa me s chiens de chasse , 
avec lesque/zj'espeie chasse r et prendre la gloire de }*aradi$. 

The duchess, Blauche de Moutfenat, then in the flower of her 
youth, was woithy of such a husband, being une des plus ej cel- 
lar tes dames en p rest am e, en beaut e de corps, et des illustres en 
vert us et bonnes conditions qui ay l vescu de son temps . The 
bishop, thcicfore, could not have placed his nephew in a better 
school; and while young Bay aid exercised himself iu the man- 
ner suited to his age and piofessiou, in leaping, wrestling, riding, 
and throwing the bar, his moral natuic, as well as his bodily 
powers, procured all the advantage that is to be derived frdm good 

* Cardinal D'Ossnl's Letters were mutilated in the hrst edition, inconsequence of his 
strong expressions concerning the conduct of Charles Emanuel, — an intermaniage be- 
tween the families of France and Savoy having recently taken place. Some ol the sup- 
pressed passages have been restored in late tduions f but not all. The Scr/MHt was the 
name by which the French government designated this prince in its correspondence. 

example. 
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example* In tkiB respect the change was not desirable for him 
when, some six months afterwards, the duke having an interview 
with Charles the Eight!) of France, at Lyons, presented him and 
his horse to the king. On this occasion the boy obtained the 
name of Picquot, by which he w as for some time called, because 
when be was displaying his horsemanship before the king and his 
company, the pages, echoing the king** desire to see him make the 
horse curvet again, called out to him, ptajuez, jiiojuez ! Charles 
put him under the care of the Loid of Ligny, who was of die 
house of Luxemburg : with him he continued as page till he was 
seventeen, and then was enrolled in that lord's company, though 
he was so much a favourite that lie still kept Ins appointment in 
the household, with the allowance of three horses and thiee hun- 
dred francs a year. 

in this company he came again to Lyons, at the time when a 
Burgundian knight, Claude de V a id die, limn* up his shields, defy- 
ing, with the king's pel mission, all adu nttucis, eilhei at spear on 
horseback, or battle-axe on foot. Picquct, by whirl) name lie 
was now generally known, slept hefnie the shields ami looked at 
them thoughtfully, saying within liimsi If, Ah, good loid! if 1 
knew bow to put mysill in fitting aii.iv, I would light gladly 
touch them! Upon (omimuiiculnig that wish to his < umpaiiioii 
Bellabre, and expiessing his legietthal he knew not any one who 
would furnish him with uinioiti and hois«*i, lit liable, who was a 
fort hardy geuiUhomnw, said to him, ban yon not an uncle who 
is the fat abbot of Esnay ! 1 \ow to (iod we will go to him, and 

if he will not supply the money, we will lay hands on crosier ami 
mitre; but, I believe, that when he knows your good intentions, 
he will produce it willingly. Picquct upon this, touched the 
shields. Moujoye, king at arms, who was theic in due form, to 
W'ritc down the names of all appellants, said to him, how', my 
friend, your beard is not of three ycais growth, and do you un- 
dertake to combat with Messire Claude de \ auldie, who is one 
of tlie fiercest knights known f The youth answered, that he was 
not influenced by pride* or airoganee, hut by the desire of learning 
the use of arms from those who could teach him, and the hope 
also, that with Coil’s grace, he might do something to please the 
ladies. It was soon the talk of the coint, that Piequel had 
touched the shields ; and as the combat was not to be like one of 
the desperate adventures in the days of King Aithur or King 
Liauarte, but such a spectacle as ladies might very well behold 
without any fearful emotion, Charles and the Lord of Ligny 
were well pleased with the spii it which their young soldier had 
manifested. 

They were not aware that Picquet looked with more apprehen- 
sion to his adventure with his uncle the abbot, than with his ad- 
versary 
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vcrsary the knight. The next morning early he took boat Midi 
his friend Uellabre for Esnay ; — the news had anived there before 
them, aud the abbot gave his nephew an ungracious reception, 
suspecting at once the purport of this visit. He reminded him 
that lie was a page the other day, and yet but a boy, and that the 
rod would be the tit punishment for his presumption. Picqiypt 
pleaded in his j us tili ration the desire of emulating his ancestors* 
aud preferred his request with becoming modesty and spirit. 
Ala joy, replied the abbot, you may go elsewhere for money! 
the propel ty bestowed on this abbry by the founder was to be 
expended here for the service of God, and not in jousts and 
tourneys. Perhaps Pit quel thought, when he glanced at the 
abbot’s well fed foini, that the revenues were not all applied to 
religious uses, (Sellable, howevei, put in a well-timed speech, 
saying, that had it not been lor the prowess of his ancestors, the 
abbot would not have possessed that abbey of Esnay, for it was 
by their means and no olhei that he had obtainetl it. His 
nephew' was of good descent, and enjoyed at this time both 
the Lord of Ligny’s and the king’s lav out. It would not cost 
two bundled eiowns to equip him, aud the honour which he 
would do his uncle would be woilli ten thousand. The abbot 
Mood out awhile, hut yielding at length, gave llellabrc nn bun- 
dled downs to buy two hoisis lor the youth, whose beard, hr 
said, was not yet old enough foi linn to he ti listed with money, 
ami he gave him a wntten older to Lauienein, a merchant at 
Lyons, to fm neb him with such appai el as lie might want. If 
the abbot’s bounty was not graciously bestowed, neither was it 
gratefully leeeived. They bad no sooueT left him, than Uellabie 
said, where God sends good foituuc men ought t*> make the best 
use of it; Cc ijuoh (h^t obc a moyue s est pain beneisl: and in 
piusiiuiiee of dial pioveib lu* piopo^ed, that as the order upon 
Lauienein specified no limits, they should make haste, before 
the uncle should pticeive his omission, and send to limit him. 
Piccpiet agreed to this something too easily ; and letting lSclfuhrc 
tell the merchant that the abbot had given him three bundled 
crowns for hoises instead of one, and that his instructions weie to 
have him fitted out so that no man in the company should be 
better attired than he, obtained fiom him gold and silver stuffs, 
embroidered satins, velvets, and other silks, to the amount of eight 
hundred crowns, before the* abbot’s messenger, restricting the 1 
order to an hundred 01 ail bundled and twenty, arrived. Dis- 

I deased at tills, as lie well might be, the abbot sent to inform 
lim that if lie did not send back the goods which he had thus 
impropeily obtained, he should nevei receive any farther assistance 
from him ; but Picquet, expecting such a message, kept out of 

the 
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the way, and would never suffer any of his uncle’s people to be 
admitted. The chivalrous ages gave large license in such matters, 
as well as in certain other things. The Loyal Servilcur relates 
this story as if it left his youthful hero sans reproche; just as the 
way in which the Cid defrauded the .lews at Burgos is recorded 
by his Chronicler and his poets as if they did not perceive the 
slightest dishonour in an action for which a man would now be 
punished by the laws of every country in Europe, or be ren- 
dered infamous even if he escaped them. 

In Bayard’s case what there was worse than lucre youthful 
facility may be imputed to his companion. Happily his nature 
was originally so good, and perhaps his early education also, that 
lie escaped with little corruption from the e\il communication 
to which he was exposed. The miiitan pait of the advcntuic 
past off well. He bought two good hoises for an hundred and 
ten crowns, and in the* lists, it appeals fiom the honest account of 
the Loyal Servant, that Claude dr V auldii* helmed as a knight 
of established character might ha\e been expected to do, to- 
wards a youth in his eighteenth year: * how it happened 1 cannot 
tell, ou si JJieu hit/ en von/oit donner (onangc, on si M. (' had e de 
Vauldrt preint p/aisir aver /in/, but so it was, that no one in 
the whole combat, on horseback or on foot, played his part better 
or as well.’ The ladies gave him the honour of the day, when in 
his turn he paraded the lists befoie them : the Lord of Ligny and 
the king praised him for the good beginning he had made, and the 
trick which had been played upon the abbot of Jisiuiy sened as a 
jest for the court. 

After this adventure Piccjuet was sent by the Lord of Ligny to 

{ ’oin his company at Aire, m Picaidy ; upon taking leave of the 
:ing, Charles told him he was going into a land wheie there were 
fair ladies, bade him exert himself to win their favour, ami pre- 
sented him with thiee hundred crowns and one of the best horses 
in his stables. The Lord of Ligny also gave him a good horse 
and two complete suits, and Bay aid, who gave as liberally to those 
in inferior stations as he received from his patrons, set off' for Picardy 
by short journeys, because he had his horses led. Some six-and- 
twenty of his comrades, knowing his approach, rode out to meet 
him; a supper had been provided for his ai rival, and before they 
separated, nis companions, concluding that he had not come to keep 
'garrison without money, made himpinniisc to give a tourney, that 
he might himself talk to and win the good will of the ladies. The 
next morning, accordingly, it was announced, that ‘ Pierre de 
)3ayard, jeune Uevii/homme el apprentif des armes 9 des or don - 
pane vs dn Boy de France, caused a tourney to he cried and pub- 
lished fpr all coiners, without the town of Lyons and adjoining the 

wsills. 
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walk, of three strokes of tlic lance without lists, and twelve of the 
sword with edged weapons, and in harness of war, die whole on 
horseback ; and to them who did best, a golden bracelet should 
be given, weighing thirty crowns, and enamelled with his device.’ 
The next day diere was to be a combat at point of lance on foot, 
and at a barrier half stature high, and after the lance was broken, 
with battle-axes, at the discretion of the judges, the prize being 
a diamond of forty crowns value. 

Par Dien , campaign mi, said his adviser, when the ordormance 
for the tourney was shown him, jamah Lancelot , Tristan , ne 
(iauvain ne feirent mieuL . A trumpet was sent from garrison 
to garrison to proclaim it; six-and-forty adventurers appeared to 
contend for the prizes, and Bayard, having been pronounced him- 
self to have done best on both da) s, without disparagement of 
othcis, who had all done well, gave the bracelet to his friend Bcl- 
labre, and the diamond to Captain David, the Scot. Thenceforth 
the ladies could not be satisfied with praising the good knight. 
This tourney gave occasion to many others during the two years 
that he leniained in Picardy ; and tourneys were popular enter- 
tainments, for a reason which one of the best writers of romance 
expiesses with considerable na'ivelt when he is describing one. 
‘ A cell tty temps la const tune estoit merceil/eusement mise sas, que la 
ou fc$ toumoy emeus devoienl vstre, let dames et les damoiselles dil- 
lec cat our. et de dein jau races de loing y venoient ; je dy des 
dames qui estoieut de noble lignage ; les chevaliers qui estoieni 
tears parens chante/z les amenoienl idee, et moult de dames et dar 
moiselles estoieut ja iltec veil ids. La es loient maria s moult hon- 
mn aldement et moult hand entente qui ja neussent eslt maries de 
hag temps, se ne fust re quel les estoieut idee ventus. — Les dames et 
damoiselles quon y amcnoit , y Jaisoit on plus venir pour les marier 
que pour nude autre chose. 9 * The ' moral’ Uower tells us in his 
Confessio Amantis, that he who sought ‘ Love’s grace’ from such 
* worthy women’ as the Romancer speaks of, must travel for 
worship by land and by sea — 

‘ And make many liastic rodcs, 

Sometime in Pruis, somctyiuc in Rodcs, 

And sometime into Tartaric ; 

So that these licrauldcs on him trie, 

Vayhnil, xaylant ! lo wlicie he goth ! 

And then he ycvetli hem gold and cloth. 

So that his fame might spiynge 
And to liis Ladies ear biynge 
Some tidyngc of liis worth in esse. 

So that she might of his pvowc&sc 


* Meliadus, c. If. IM. 
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' Of that she herde mcti recorde 

The better unto his love accordc/ 

But it was not necessary to go crusading to Prussia Or Rhodes, 
for the purpose of winning a fair lady’s love, in the day s of chivaln . 
In those days the civilians were, with few exceptions, clergy, and 
ImhuuI to celibacy therefore. — Of that obligation, connected as it 
then was with the durance and restrictions of the cloisters, the 
women of gentle birth lived in fear. c Ah poor wretches, wlmt 
will become of us ! we must enter into religion and be made mills 
b) will or h) force!’ is the exclamation which a writer of those 
times puts into the mouths of the Spanish ladies, at the prospect 
of a civil war: — At/ mezquinas 1/ qne sera de nmol ms, quo ora /tor 
furry a* ora por grado* a ere tans de cut rat en religion // ser de orden / 
A tournament was the only public amusement, except what :: 
Saint’s dav aflfouled, in ail age when theie were ueitlier theaties, 
music-meetings, nor races; when tin* assi/es weie comvecled with 
no fertilities, and the capital was not fiequcnteil In prisons from 
the provinces, and there were no w air ling-places for fashionable 
resort* 

Tho mimicry of war, with all its pomp and circumstance and 
splendid pageantry, could not be 11101 e gratifying to the most light- 
hearted of the one sex, than the reality of it was to the adventu- 
rous or the desperate part of the othci. These gallants had 
their full occupation when they wt re wit lull aw 11 fiom their plea- 
sant quarters in Picardy , to bear a pait in what Paradin calls tlu* 
immortal quarrel between the Angevins and Arragonesc, in ihe 
kingdoms of Sicily and Naples, a quauel in which, says the good 
canon of Btaujeu, so much human blood had been shed, that if 
it could be seen together, it would seem like a sea. Louis XI 
being, as Guicciardini sa\s, a piince rite aveva sentpre seguifafo 
pin la soslatdia ch&f apparent ia delle rose, abhoned in liis prudent 
foresight the affairs of Italy, and had itcvei been tempted by 
ambition to lenevv claims which w ere sufficiently disputable, and 
sure to be disputed. Put Louis, sagacious as lie w r as, had 
supposed that the best mean of inducing his soil and successor to 
listen to good counsellor, was to gi\c him less education than 
was usual for piinees in those day-. Charles the Bold had been 
ruined by bis own rashness; and Louis, having this example 
before his eves, thought’ that il his own son could be taught by 
a consciousness of deficiency It) dLliiist himself, lie would be 
in no danger of s.lupw u ek upon ihe same rocks. It was a strange 
conceit to enter into *0 politic a head. 15 ut Charles was a person 
with whom nature had dealt so baldly, that little fruit could have 
been exported, whatever culture hud been bestowed upon him. 
Weak alike in inte l h ct and in constitution, lie could hardly tell 
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his leltois when he succeeded to the throne which his father's 
itnsciupulous polio had established in such strength. Of course 
lie fell into the hands of men the most unfit to be his advisers, 
low-bom and lower-minded people, who being employed about his 
pei son, had ingratiated themselves with him, and while they profited 
bj bis lavish and indisrriminatmg bounty, were not the leas acces- 
sible to biibesfiom an> quarter. Ludovico Sforza’s money had 
11101c effect in pioducing the l'sendi expedition into Italy, than 
:m> uatuial ambition ill Charles himself, or in those of his nobles, 
who weie moie likeh to feel the foire of that motive. 

If we mav hehive (jutci midini, the dcatli of Caesar was not 
announced w itli inoie piodigies then this c*oinmeiiremeiit of evils for 
ftalv. Tluee suns wi ic »ien at midnight in Apulia, accompanied 
with clouds and thumb i and lightning ; ai mies ol* horsemen scoured 
through tin* skv with the sound of tumipcts; misshapen and tuis- 
( om ened biitlis weie In ought foitli ; and the images of saints w ere 
set n to swell, mJoich cling oftla c \ils which woietoconie- Pietro 
.Mai til e, who ncithei knew noi lieaid of these poi tents, drew from 
his own mind as nuhunholv a pie sage as tliev could hav c excited, 
and one which the event justified. This will* r, wlio, though he 
lias left no elaboiate < (.imposition like the great work of Guicciar- 
dini, has given us some oi the best and most interesting materials 
for the hisloi v of lliost nnpoitant times, v\as then at the court of 
I'Yidiiiund and Isabella, while he moaned iu spiiit for his unfor- 
tunate countn , foieseung that it would prove the grave of the 
Piench.but that tin u destiitt turn would not iemed\ the evib which 
their invasion must hung on. f Halt/, vclnti bmchus , verno 
tempore urboium Jot/a, ipuutaut • 'id of cum Jo/iis b ruckus 
in i ruinix. ( lull it > to ui*ui aj < i , , m u unnjitc dnfeedine pel/ectus, 
«cs tit jam; .s cd pel/rm , uli sn/es dalle mde> 3 relim/ne>. Folia cor- 
/ odci e dabitur : Jicu\ uiu^tjm dtjju nr (n etui , a st sanguine tandem 
tuo daman yu , i injen s, pi nsabunhn . /V; nneris, dalle, er majori 
parley nee in pahiam icddn **; jaccbi* insepu/fu sed tua non re - 
stituehn \tiage Ilufta r And j.i anotkfi place lie compares them 
to wolves, licking then lip-. at tin sight of theii picy, when the 
unis who should have dt fended the told ha\e invited them in. 
lie wanted his fiiend Aseamus Sibi/a, the eaidinul, of the miseries 
which Ludovico would In lug upon himself and his house as well 
as upon hulv : and he uiged him, if it weie possible, to impress 
upon his hiollici, how sad, how miserable, how dieadful a tiling 
it was to rcjxml when theiewas no lougei loom for lepeutauce! 

Pietio Martin’s good foitune had lemoved him to a land from 
whence lie could n gaid the dangeis and calamities of liis own 
tounti) in vsafet) . Ui> forebodings wen as tme as the warnings 
which accompanied them weie una.aii.ibie. The Italians weie 
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caught in the net of their own insidious policy ; and in France 
what course could the gilded vessel of the state he expected to 
steer, when youth was at the prow and pleasure at the helm ! 
The Loyal Seniteur passes over Charles’s whole expedition as 
having been so fully recorded in other histories, that any recital of 
it by him would only weary his readers and waste paper. He 
tlicicforc omits all notice of Bayard’s adventures in lus first cam- 

E . It appears, however, from Guicciardini, that the Lord of 
j was sent to Ostia with 500 lances and 2,000 Swiss, to threaten 
Itome on that side, and with the help of the Colonnas, bring the 
Pope to terms; and that after Ferdinand had abandoned Naples, 
Virginio Orsino, and the Conte di Pitigliano, having retired to 
N ola with 400 men of arms, surrendered to half that number of 
the Lord of Ligny’s people, upon a safe-conduct, under the king’s 
own hand. If Bayard, as is probable, were of the party, his sense 
of honour must have suffered some shock when this safe-conduct 
was pronounced by the Loid of Ligny to be of no a\ail, upon the 
lawyer-like plea, that, though the king had signed it, his secrctaiy 
had not, neither had it received the confirmation of his seal : and 
upou this plea they were detained as prisoners. This lord was a 
young, light-minded man, in high favoui with the king, and indeed 
nearly allied to him, for they weu* sistei \s children; and he had 
formed a scheme for smiling to himself the city and territory of 
Sienna, as his portion of the conquests in Italy, lie was, in fact, 
appointed to the command tlicie with 20,0(X> ducats a year; but 
his lieutenant and guuid, as well as the French ambassador, were 
soon driven out, when the king was mi his way to France. Bayard 
distinguished himself in the battle of Taio, the first, says Guic- 
ciardini, which for a very long time had been fought in Italy, with 
slaughter and blood, — menmrahile peicht fit la ptima, cite da 
lunghtssimo tempo in qua si conduit e^se con uccisione c sangue in 
llalia . He had two horses killed under him in that memorable 
day, presented to the king a staiulai d of the enemy’s cavalry which 
be had taken in the pursuit, and icceived in return 500 crowns 
from Charles. 

Bayard’s chronicler states the loss of the French in this battle 
at 700, that of the Italians at 8,000 or 10,000. The Italians esti- 
mated their own at 3,(XX), and that of the conquerors at scaicely 
200, and this appeared to them a great slaughter. Their national 
warfare was of a very different kind. Squadron was brought out 
against squadron in fair field, and they fought in due order ; there 
was no pell-mell fighting, none of that entrundo da ogni parte vel 
JttUo (Far me gli squadruni alia mescolata , like the battle-royal of 
a tournament with which the Ficncli astonished them; it was 
rather a game at war, played according to strict rule ; the comba- 
tants 
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tanle who were weary withdrew, their place* were supplied with 
fresh men, and the battle generally continued the whole day. 
wV f/aa/i aempre si faccva povhmima ucchioue, till night separated 
the parlies. This mode of warfaie grew out of the division of 
Italy into so many petty states. The division had taken plane not 
among a barbarous people, like our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, for 
whom it wap as natural to live in continual hostilities, as it is for 
wolves and kitevs to subsist by prey ; but,iu a country where, through 
all its miserable revolutions, the remembrance of ancient civiliza-j 
tion \va!j cherished, and its habits and feelings were preserved^ 
In that delightful climate, life had too iiiauy enjoyments to be> 
desperately staked or lightly thrown away. And governments, 
which, because of their limited tenitories, could br^ug few men 
into tlie field, were necessaiily fmgal of their blood. The adven- 
turers also, who coined tlieir inercenaiy bands from the service of 
one tyrant or one co.nmonwt alth to lliatof another, had the same 
valid reason for economizing tlieir men. l J m fiissiuw uccisione was 
what all paities desired fin their own sake, whether victors or van- 
quished; for of the slain no piolit could he made, but the pri- 
sniiejs were woith their lu'.isom. Owing to these causes the 
Italians weie hoiioi-stiirken at the feiocily with which the 
Fiench, Swiss and (iennam, whofiom this time poured ipto that 
unhappy counliy, cauud on the ii wais. Their own history 
alummls with stories too flagitious c\en to be allowable in tra- 
gedv ; climes of so monstrous and amused a character, that it in 
to lie wished, for the sake of human uatuie, all records^/ them 
«ould bo obliterated, all meinoiy of them blotted out. But the 
ordinary usages of wai lud In conic merciful. An Italian battle, 
was little more daugrioiis than a tournament in other countries. 
It was a trial of skill, still more of stiengtli and endurance; nor 
were the evil passions, which civil factions brought mto ^lie field, 
sufficient to prepoudei ate against the cool, calculating, gtjd pru- 
dential system upon which the nieicenaries always acted. 

This, while it continued, w as a good which had arisen from the, 
divided state of Italy ; and unquestionably to the same cause the re- 
markable dcvelopement of genius in so many branc^gs^diere, as for-, 
incrly in Greece, must be asci ibed. But the I laliatos paU dearjy for 
these advantages. They remained a ilividecl people, when prance 
and Spain and Austria were consolidating their strength ijy those 
peaceful and perfect unions which can never be so effectually and un- 
objcctionaldy brought about as by intermarriages, and the acknow- 
ledged right of succession in monarchic^ states. No wrong is then 
committed, no violence offered, no heart-burnings are left behind., 
Republics, on the contrgry, have no other means of increase than, 
by conquest; and therefore Italy remained weak ami divided, while, 
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the surrounding nations wore acquit mg consistency and powci . 
If we regard her liistory in that mood of mind which leads us to 
speculate upon what might liavc been, the wish that seems natu- 
rally to arise is, that the kingdom of the Lombards should not 
have been overthrown. 

13 ut worse than .all the ^cnisequences of foieign domination, 
(great and soic as that evil is# a|i evil as galling as it is oppressive,) 
worse than all wounds indicted upon Italy by strangers, was the 
moral cancer which Jhad taken root in its bosom with the papacy. 
That strange personage, Clnistina, the abdicated Queen of Swe- 
den, said to Burnet! that the Unman Catholic Church must cei- 
t a inly be governed by the immediate cute and providence of God, 
for not one of the fom Popes* whom she had known duiing her 
residence in Rome, had eoninioii sense. She added, they were 
die first and the last of men. In intellect, however, it was sel- 
dom Unit the Popes weie wanting; men of feeble chaiuctei 
were never eh (ted to that station till the conclave was uiidci the 
influence of foieign poweis. Then* was no lack of ability among 
them duiiug those centimes whin they \uie the most arti\e, the 
most aspiiing, and in sliiet tiuth it may lie added, the most flagi- 
tious potentates of Eui ope. The histoiy of all kingdoms is but 
too (^graceful to human natuie; but the histoiy ot the papacy 
exceeds all otheis in the hideous deseiiptiou of its ci lines. 1 1 
we strike out from Pi ideal ix\s whimsical i lassilication of Popes, 
the order of Egyptian magicians, the most oppiobrious appella- 
tions which remain stand ratified by authentic tecoids and judicial 
proofs. And die examples which had been made by the councils 
of Pisa and Constance and Uasil, weie of so little effect, that 
Alexander VI. had at this time been placed in the chair of St. 
Peter, though his cliaractei was perfectly well known. 

Pietro Martire warned Ascaiiius Sfor/a what he might expect 
for raising such a person to the popedom : vuhiera calcesquc ah eo, 
mugis quam grahtudinem ant Itngu/e lambent is medicamina , suspi- 
camur proditura. He dcsciihcs him as rapacious, restless, ambi- 
tious, bent upon mixing the childicn whom he avowed as his with- 
out shame, to high foi times by whatever means : — Alexander it/e 
nosier pontem t U nobis ad super os favvret elect us, pontem facer c 
filiis quos sine ruborc osteal at* ut ad grandiores opum accroos 
emergant , irUendit . And lie says that Ferdinand and Isabella 
augured nothing but ill to Christendom fioin his elevation. The 
evils which a turbulent Pontiff brought upon distant countries, 
great as they often were, weie less iujuiious to the dearest inter- 
ests of society, than the example of a profligate one, where Uiat 
example was public aud notorious. For wheu it was seen that 
the rulers of die Christian church, while they put forth the loftiest 
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pretensions to infallibility, and assumed the most blasphemous 
prerogatives os indefensibly inherent ill their persons, lived in 
habitual disregard of every Christian duty, what cotlld they who 
lived within the sphere of the papal court infer, but that Christi- 
anity itself was regarded as a fable by those who set all its in- 
junctions at defiance? The impious speech which is ascribed to 
JLeo X. is in character, whether he uttered it or not, nor can any 
one doubt that it expresses the sentiments of many of his prede- 
cessors. An Observant Friar Minorite, who moralizes upon the 
residence of his seraphic patriarch at Rome, in the earlier part of 
his career, supposes it to have l>ceii of the greatest spiritual advan- 
tage to him, perch} } difficile in nna cilia santa non vivere santa - 
mente . But St. Bernard, who knew the place and tin 1 people, 
describes it as the deril’s pasture, — hi uuderem dicere D&monum 
tnagis quam avium pa sen a ha c, — and the Foil tine marshes are not 
more deleterious to the physical constitution of those who are 
exposed to tlicir exhalations, than the malaria of the Vatican was 
to the moral and religious natiue of the Italians. 

To this cause the systematic villainy which the princes and 
statesmen of that countn scmpled as little to profess as to prac- 
tise, must be traced ; and hence that well-founded distrust of each 
other, which would alone have prevented their forming any effec- 
tual combination against a foreign power, when a confederacy like 
the Hanseatic league might have piotccted Italy against all danger 
of foreign domination. But tlicie existed many other principles 
of disunion. No Italian city 01 state was at unity in itself. 
Feuds were handed down among the nobles from sire to son; old 
injuries wcie to be it venged on one side, to be maintained on the 
oilier; and political animosities were continued from generation 
to gcnciatioii with unabated, or lather with increasing force; where 
it was not state against state, 01 family against family, it was fac- 
tion against faction, Guelph anti Giiibelluie, Pope or Anti-pope, 
Angevin or Arragoue.se; and now' iii w'idcr extension of the same 
quarrel, French or Spaniard ; old enmities gathering new vigour 
under new names. These divisions pi c\ ailed, says Paradin, an 
grand piejudice ct interest, non des Princes settlement , aim dcs 
pardcufiers ausd, cotnme des rifles coni re les autres , families con- 
tre families, maison conite unite, fete eontre frei*e, pere contre 
jilz ; dont cst F Italic si miser aide el teKement divisee et deschiree 
de scs factions , qtFil ne vient Prince si est ranger aid ne trouve en 
chacune vi/le et chacnne maison , des fantems et ties bienvcuillans, 
et qui pour la vie espouseront sa querel/e conite leurs plus pro- 
chains parens . A F occasion dcqnoq procedcnt tanl de rneurtres , 
d 9 aguets, d’empoisonnemens, qtiil n\q ha eontree an monde , en 
laquclle sespanche plus de sang h amain sans projws que en Italic . 
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jpjthe conquests of Charles VIII. were lost almost as rapidly as* 
they had been won ; and though he alarmed the Italians whli ru- 
mours of Ins preparations for recovering them, the short remainder 
of his life was bettor spent in travelling up and down his own 
kingdom, and sitting on the seat of justice himself twice a week, 
to hear the complaints and redress the grievances of his subjects. 
r rhe first act of his successor Louis Xll. was to enforce Ins he- 
reditary claims upon the duchy of Milan, which he conquered with 
little difticultv. Bayard was among the persons who were left in 
Lombardy to garrison it. Sfor/.a had fil’d into Germany to solicit 
aid; and the French, having no cneinv to employ them, took their 
pleasure in jousts, toiune\s and other pastimes. Bayard profited 
by this leisure to visit the widow of his first good master, the Lady 
Blanch, who resided then in Caiignnu, a town belonging to her own 
dowTy, There was no house, at that time, of Prince or Princess 
in France, Italy, or elsewhere, when* gentlemen were better en- 
tertained, than in her establishment. Bayard was welcomed 
there as if he had been a kinsman. Perhaps respect and gratitude 
were not the onk feelings which induced him to make this visit. 
A young lady of the household had w on his heart, \yhen he w as page 
to the duke, young as he then was; the attachment had .been 
mutual; and had he been the eldest son, it is probable that he 
would have forsaken the path of gloiv for that of happiness, and 
have settled at the Chateau dr Bayard, contented that his mime 
should appear only in the family tree. r l heir early separation 
proved so effectual, tint though during tin ci or four yeais they 
kept up such intercourse by lcttcis as was practicable in those 
times, the lady accepted an advantageous ofici, and married the 
Seigneur de Fluxns, a prison of gieat wealth, who took her pour 
sa bonne grace , for she had few of the goods of fortune. 

‘ Desiring, as a virtuous woman might, to let the good knight 
see that the hoiioiuuMc love whiili she had borne him in liei 
youth, still lasted/ she ads isi( I him to hold a tourney at C align an, 
in honour of the Lady Blum h and ol the house in which lie 
had been first brought up. c Verily/ said tin* Good Knight, ‘ since 
you wish it, it shall be done. ^ on aie the woman in the world 
who first won my heart to her sen ice, by means of your bonne 
grace* I am sure that I shall newer have any thing of you but 
your lips and hands, for by asking nunc I should lose my labour, 
aiul oil my soul I had rather die than press you with a dishonour- 
able suit/ He then asked for one of her sleeves, and presently 
rent a trumpet round to the neighbouring garrisons proclaiming 
a prize, consisting of the sleeve with a ruby wwth an hundred 
ducats, to him who should perform best at three strokes of the spear 
and twelve of ihe sword. As at Lyons so here also he w ; as pro-. 
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nounred the winner, but lie declared that if he* hud done ail} th?og 
well, the Dame of Fluxas was the occasion of it, who had lent 
him her sleeve, and to her ho referred the disposal of tjie piizi. 
Her husband understood botii her character and that of liayaid 
•too well to cntcitaiti any jealous feeling; and she tlieicfore pio- 
.mised to preserve the sleeve for his sake, as long as she lived, and 
adjudged the jewel to the knight who was thought to have done 
best after him. The ix>}al Servant adds, that no }ear past iu 
which there was not some intci change of presents bclwoeu his 
master and the lady, and that this mut mil affection lasted between 
tlftcm till death. 

13a} aid was soon engaged in a moie peiilons adventiue. Lu- 
dovico Sfoi/a enteied I tab wbli a (jchiiuu foice, and soon leco- 
\cied the gnater pait ol his dinli\,the capital included. The 
town when the Good Knight w is in gaiii^on, was blit twent} miles 
fioin Milan, and lit' Jed out his companions upon an udvcntuic 
against tliiee liunditd of tlu' * nemv’s hoise ni Binasco. Aslunp 
encounter took place, in which the Good Knight is desnihed as 
culling oil heads and hewimr aims and legs: the Italians at length 
lied full speed to Milan, and Bavaid, unsuppoiUd by any of his 
connadcs, madly lollowed them into the \eiy heait of the citv, 
wIhtc he was siuioumn d and taken be hue Sfoiza's palace 1 . The 
captain of the Italians, to whom In sum ndcicd, look him to his 
own house, tieated Jnm like a gcmiou* c licui} , and wdicn Sfoiza, 
having heard the upioai, sent to have tiie piisonn bi ought befoie 
him, gave him fitting nppau 1, and \u nt to picscnt him, not with- 
out a fear that some evil was nit* tided, lint even the worst men 
have thcii beltei moods; and Sloi/a behaved on this occasion as 
nobh as Ha) aid himseli could have clone, had the situation in which 
the*) stood to e ach otlu i be en level st d. * Cemie hither, my geu- 
tliman,’ saiel Sfoi/a, ae costing him, * who luought you into this 
tow ill’ Bn} aid, in iepl}, confessed his i ash ness as an iuexpe- 
lieiiced soldie r, ami < omuic uded his foiltuie iu that he had fallen 
into the hands of a biave and gentle knight. Sforza then aske d 
liim to say upon his hath, what was the number of the Ficnch 
king’s aimv. Bavaid n plied, that time weie 14,000 or lo,(KX> 
men at aims, and 10,000 <u 10,000 foot, all chose n men; andme- 
thinks, ni} lend, he added, }ou would be as sale in Geimany 
hcie, foi }oui people an not equal to engage us. However di-»- 
counigiug this intelligence might have been to the duke, lie le- 
eched it with a cheerful countenance, and said lie wished to sec* 
the two armies cue oimloi , dint it might be decided by the event 
of battle, to whom that teirilon belonged, as then* seemed no 
other means of determining the question. By ill} oath, my lend, 
exclaimed Ba>aid, 1 wish it to-moiiow, piovidcd 1 was out of 
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prison! It shall not stick there, was the generous answer, for I 
set you free ; and moreover, ask what you will and it shall be 
granted, Upon this, Bayard made the only becoming request, 
that his horse and arms might be restored, and he might be sent 
bark to his garrison, professing, in return, that as far as was com- 
patible with the service of the king his master, and his own honour, 
lie should gladly make acknowledgment in any thing that Sforza 
might be pleased to command. 

There arc legends among the humaner fables of the Romish 
church, which represent souls in Purgatory, and even beyond it, 
in the hyper-torrid zone of the spiritual world, as enjoying occur 
sional intermissions or partial mitigation of their torments, for some 
practice of devotion which amid all theii sins they had observed, or 
some good work, even though solitary of its kind, and casually 
performed, in the course of a flagitious life. So may this anecdote, 
which is in the best spirit of chivaliy, be remembered in the story 
of JLudovico Sforza. llow far does it appear from history that 
that spirit, when it was most prevalent, a th cted the general usages 
of war? Probably about as much as the spirit of pure and un- 
defiled religion affects the moi.ils of any Christian nation; that is, 
upon the mass of mankind it had little effect; over many, a 
partial influence which was easily o\ei powered by interest or 
passion; but some few happiei natiucs wtic entirely coufoi incd to 
it, and thereby enabled to suppoit that constitutional elevation of 
mind which predisposed them foi chusing the better part. In the 
best age of chivalry, that of Udwaid 111., its influence was very 
limited; vve read of actions \\l»i<h make the heart glow with 
generous emotions, but they are accompanied with details of the 
most inhuman ferocity, and even the prune spirits of that age re- 
sented often and deeply of its haihniity. The change which had 
been operated in Bay aid’s time was not for the better. There 
was no room for chivalry in the geneial business of war, after the 
introduction of fire-nuns, the employment of mercenaries, and 
that consequent alteration whieli made the stiength of armies con- 
sist mainly in theii foot. Still, however, it had its place in the 
episodes. In the succeeding geneintion it wav'tonfined to tour- 
naments ; lastly, it appeared only in pageants, and these fell into 
disuse when its very costume became obsolete; court-gallants laid 
aside the helmet and the cap and plumes for the flowing perri- 
wig; the trade of th ft armourer disappeared, ^nd the anny-tailor 
supplied his place. 

With the right or wiong of the cause wherein they were en- 
gaged, the good knights gave themselves no concern. That be- 
longed to their rulers : for themselves, war was their profession 
and pursuit , they staked their live* at the game, ami if they played 
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it honourably, Uic best of them bet their consciences sit ease upon 
all other scores. Oppoi luuiticb, howcvci, were not wanting for 
the display of those virtues w'liich characterized Bayard, and 
which indeed were called into action smd seen to most advantage 
in such times. The Loyal Servant calls him Lady Courtesy’s 
adopted son, and such he seems to have proved himself on every 
occasion whether to friend or foe. l)uring the Neapolitan war he 
took prisoner i)on Alonzo do Sotomayor, who is said in these Me- 
moirs to have been closely related to Gonzalo de Cordova; the 
Spaniard was captured in a skiunish after u brave resistance, and 
agreed to pay a thousand crowns for his ransom, lie thought 
proper, however, to break his paiol: being pursued and brought 
back, he protested that he had been actuated only bj impatience 
at not bearing from his own people, intending to have sent the 
sum agreed upon for his ransom within two days, if he had suc- 
ceeded in escaping. Itav aid did not believe this, and ordered him 
into close eonliiu ment ; in that confinement he was well treated, 
and iu little more than a foil night the nioiie) ai rived, and he was 
set at libeity. The (>ond Knight, as usual, tlisliihuled the w'hole 
lansom among his soldicis, h twining no part for himself. This 
was done in Sotomavoi’s piesrnce, and that knight on his return 
spoke in the highest tcimsof 1 bn aid's liberality, activity, and other 
knightly qualities, but complained of his own usage, saying, that 
whether it weir liv his oidei or not, la* knew not, hut his people 
had not treated him like a gentleman, and it w ould stick with him 
as long as lie lived. A l'leuclunaii, who was at that time a pri- 
soner, heard this, and lepoitrd it, on his deliverance 1 , to Ba\aid, in 
such a manner, that a challenge ensued, which Sotomayor ac- 
cepted. The circumstances might piolmbl) appear very different 
weie there a Spanish account of the storv ; as it is now related it 
jepresents a seiies of dishonoui able dealings on the Spaniard’s side, 
who chose to light on foot, not merely because Bayard was the 
better horseman, but because, know'ingthat he had at thattinjc ap 
ague, he thought his strength must be so far reduced that he could 
not venture to combat in that way. Sotomayor, however, was 
killed on the spot, l>> a thrust in the throat. 

This adventure wounded the Spnnimds, and led, during a truce 
which at this time ensued, to the pioposal on their part, of a com- 
bat, thirteen to thiitecn. The conditions were, that the place 
should be ninikcd out, and whosoever past beyond the limits, 
was to light no more, but remain a prisoner; whoever should 
he unhorsed also, was to combat no longer. And in cgse one 
party w T ere not able to conquer the other by nightfall, though 
only 011c of their adversaries remained on horseback, the combat 
was then to be at an end, and that one allowed to carry off his 
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companions ‘ fire and clear, who were to leave the field in equal 
honour with the test.* But if the field were Won, the conquered 
party were to he the pf lb# other. The Liyal Servant 

represents the Spaniard as *behaytti# with little fairness and less 
honour on this occasion, afid'kiTliftg eleven horses in the fiist en- 
counter. But, in encounters of this kind the danger must obviously 
have been greater to horse than man. Pietro Martire speaks of a 
louniaiTieiit at Valladolid in which seven horses were killed on the 
spot, not by any sinister dealing, but in the fair eliance of the lists. 
Bayard and the Lord of Orosi weie the only Fieiicliincn who re- 
mained on horseback, and maintained their ground the whole day, 
assaulting the enemy when they saw thcii advantage, and retiring 
when they weie thicati tied themselves, behind the dead lioiscs oi 
their comrades as a lampait ; so that when the day closed, though 
neither party touid claim the victoiy, the liouout leinained to tlx* 
French, two of whom had battled dining lorn hotiis against thiiteen 
without being oveiconie. 

A combat between the same uuiubu, in the same eountry, and 
at the same lime, is dcsciihcd in tlu Chioitick of the gieat cap- 
tain C<Jhzalo de Cold ova; tlu* coi'diiions, lio\uut, and the jur- 
sons engaged Weie diili lent, a^ wa» thi issue also. The match 
(lor such it was) was made between the Scejuurde la Palisse 
(who was a horseman) on the pnit of the Fn licit, and I >011 Ynigo 
Lope/ de Ayala, not fin the Fpa»ii;u<! , but joi the Italians, whom 
the French cominandu bad vilified lx cause they never ventured, 
lie said, to meet the Ficmh, unless they had Spaniards in then 
company to suppoit tlu in. I’pon this, thiileen Italians weie 
matched against us man , Flinch, ejdi combatant staking his 
horse, his amis, and an bundled ducats, the money as a personal 
ransom. They fought in an opi 11 curie, . uiiouuded with a fal- 
low, the diametei being about half a qii.utc i of a mile. Pio.spi 10 
Colouna, who backed lu . < ouiitivmc n, piovidcd them with lances 
a foot longer than lho f v of the Fn neh; with an cs/or/wc, or long 
sword, which was used with both hands, and which was hung on 
the left from the saddle; a shoit swoid at iliu giidlc, and on the 
right of the saddle a heavy nxc instead of an ii on mace. Besides 
these weapons, lie piovuled dioit hunting spenis, which weie 
fixed in the ground, to he h ndy foi those who might be dis- 
mounted and compelled to fight on foot. The hoi&es were armed 
'with plate aiinour on the lie ad, on the neck, breast, sides, and 
binder parts w'ith leatliei picpaied and gilt, but they had no 
spike on the fi outlet. The Fiench, it is said, hoped to succeed by 
thefieiu ne‘s of theii fiist chaigo; in this they weie disappointed; 
all broke tlu ii lames, hut ,dl kept tlx ir seals; and they fought foi 
some lime with no peueptiblc advantage oil either side, till in 
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the heat of action, four Frenchmen ami an Italian touched the 
boundary, and weic, according to the conditions, pronounced 
hon du combat . This gave the Italians so great advantage, that 
they forced two more of their opponents to the same fatal murk 
and reduced thiee others to sui render. There were tiow but 
four remaining, and three of them were driven out of the lists. 
The single Frenchman who still kept the ground, is culled by the 
Chronicle, Oirajau Daste; we may regret that the name of so 
brave a man should thus he so disguised as not to he cognizable; 
for a braver mnu never stood up against ill fortune, lie fought 
against the lemniiiiug twelve Italians, till he had neither strength 
to stand nor breath to speak, and when he fell senseless upon the 
ground, it was by the, judges of the field that he was pionounced 
vanquished, — for he himself had iesi sled to the last gasp. The 
French were not icady with theii ducats, though the Italians had 
deposited their stakes in the judges' hands; ciedit was a.skt d for 
them, but die judge on the Italian side, who was the Spanish 
captain Diego de Vcia, (/tic de la jmane *a de Franceses tenia 
mnehas wzes baba ain't it ncia, said, the Italians, foi whom he 
acted, chose to have tliur piisoueis foi security till they received 
the money ; and the day emied thus discouiteously. The ransom, 
however, was paid m tin 1 hmiim of a ltw days. Thestoiy is told 
by (iuicriardini as w« JJ as by the SpanHi wiiteis, and lie says, it 
is incmliblc ln#w inucli the isMie depiesstd the spirits of the 
French anduised those of the Spaniaids. 

The piuclitc of lauManiiig piisom i^ f whit li seems to have gra- 
dually sit pei sided that of selling them into shivery, was, in 
itself, an uuuiur< m< nt oi mercy , but often abiist d in the most iuliu- 
luan maimer, the raptivts beiiu tuated witli the utmost rigoui, 
and somethin s toitund, tdl tiny taised for their deliveiauce 
larger sums than bv the piopei usagt s of war ought to have been 
icquired. It set ins to have lieeii disused as giadually as it was 
introduced; the lat* - 1 instant e which occuis to us is as lute as 
the year 17-0* and a disria* eltil one of its kind it is. When the 
Frctich that year plumb ltd tiie village of Zw unmicrdain, in Hol- 
land, they can it d olf a gii 1 of &i\ y eai s old, and as she was evidently 
of good extra* tioii, “he was sold iioni one to another as a market- 
able commodity, and pm chased at last at Ftrechl for six hundred 
guelder#, by a peison who became so fond of her as very unwil- 
lingly to resign hei to her futhei when slit 1 was discovered, upon 
repayment oJ that sum. Were such things tolerated, war would 
be mote frightful than it is. In Bayard's age the adventuier 
looked to making prisoners as the best chance in the lottery of 
a military life. How Bayard htiiinclf, who gave up with cliniar- 
teristic bounty all such prizes of this kind as foi tune threw in hi* 

way 
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way, wtw enabled to support the appearance which he made, and 
the liberal expenditure in which he indulged, is not explained by 
his biographer. We hear of die presents which he received from 
the king, or his immediate commander ; but he is always repre- 
sented as giving as largely as he received, and these, even if he 
bad kept them wholly to himself, could not have sufficed. Re- 
sources, however, he must have had, and ample ones. Perhaps 
the abbot of Esnay had forgiven him, and become proud of a 
nephew who was doing honour to the family; perhaps the Hisliop 
of Grenoble assisted him. All that appears in his memoirs is 
that at all times he wanted money as little as he cared for it. 

This disposition wan shown with circumstances of peculiar 
generosity when he intercepted a monc) -changer and his man, 
each with a great pouch full of monc} behind him, on their way 
to Gonzalo de Coidova, with an i scoit of hoi sc. The prize con- 
sisted of 15,000 ducats. The law of distiibution in sue h cases 
seems not to have been clcailv undi rstood : llieie weie two roads 
which the money-changer might have taken: linvaid occupied the 
one by which he hapj>cncd to » 0111 c, and sent accitain Taidicu of 
liis company to occupy the other; and when Taidicu claimed his 
share as having been o! the under t (ikt/ig ( de Pent reprise) ltayaid, 
with a smile, denied his claim, as lie had not been at the taking 
( de la prime)* Taidicu «n»v\ waim, and complained to the com- 
maiider; the opinions of all the captains vure taken, and the deci- 
sion, contrary to what might have been < \pictcd, was, that Tat- 
dieu had no right to shaic. Tins ollicei, who was as light in lieai t 
as in pocket, bore the derision with good hunioiii, and sw'caiiug 
by fhc blood of St. George that lie was an unlucky fellow, said 
merrily to the Good Knight, Paidicu,it's all one, for you wull have 
to maintain me as long as we tany in this land. Hazard displaced 
the ducats before Taidicu, and asked him if they weie not pielty 
tilings. The Lo}al Sen ant wiongs him on this occasion by 
ascribing to him the umvorthv motive of wishing to mortify his 
comrade, whereas it was evident that no such thought could have 
been entertained by him at the moment; for upon Taulieu’s 
reply, that half that sum would make him lich for life, 13a)aid 
immediately gave him the half. The astonished officer fell upon 
his knees, and with tears of joy exclaimed. My master* and my 
friend, what return can I ever make ! This bounty, it is added, 
was well bestowed, Tnrdicu did not squander the large sum of 
which he became thus possessed, and inconsequence was enabled 
on liis icturn to France to obtain ail heiress for wife, with 3,(KK1 
livies a year. The other half the Good Knight, * with heart as 
pure as a peat)/ distributed among all the soldiers of his garrison, 
to each uccoiding to his quality, without lescrving a single denier 
* for 
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for himself; and lie set the money-changer and his servant free 
without requiring any ransom, anil without taking from him rings 
and money to the amount of some 500 ducats more, which he had 
about his person. 

When Lewis undertook the expedition to Genoa, to relieve his 
party in that city, who in the piofauc language of Jean Marot 
were attendant le Messias <le France , Bayard was one of the king’s 
equerries, holding that ap]M>inlinent till some company of gen- 
darxns should be vacant. At that time he w T as suffering under 
the same ague which was upon him when he performed the com- 
bat with Sotomayor, and which continued upon him seven yeais; 
he had also an ulcer in the arm, in consequence of a blow from a 
pike which had been ill-treated. I a those days, when men reco- 
vered from diseases or wounds, it was by the remedial power of 
nature, not by the skill of the physicians or surgeons. Though, 
however, in such ill condition for scivice, he thought it disho- 
nouinhlc to remain at Lyons when the king was in the field, 
crost the mountains with him, and distinguished himself in the 
campaign. 

The Jjcagne of Ctunhiay followed, and tiro expedition against 
the Venetians. On thL occasion the king gave him a com- 
pany, but told him that his lieutenant must lead his gendanns, 
lor he wished him 10 have the chaigc of the infantry. Bayard 
Hsked what number of foot lie was to command, and the king 
said, a thousand; no mail had moie. Site, replied the Good 
Ivuight, they aie too many for my skill; I beseech you let me 
lia\e but five hundred, and I will take eaic to chuse such as shall 
do you service. Even this, melhinks, is a heavy charge for one 
that would do his duty. He, is mentioned in Jean Marot s 
Vogage dv Vcnise as commanding this number, but he is only 
mentioned in the three words which comprize his name, and the 
amount of his company ; — had it suited the verse we might have 
been iiifornted what was the character of his people, — it is to be 
hoped, for Bayard’s sake, that they were better than those w'ith 
whom lire poet has classed them, some of whom he describes to 
be gentle n$ cats, humane as leopards, honest as millers, having 
fiugej's as adhesive as glue, and being innocent as Judas Iscariot, 
Qui vit uduuc rustics avcntuiicr« 

Testes lever, conrir aux amiuriers, 

Cestoit plaibir, car cliaspun d’eulx bicn cuydo 
Kn ctshiy an tous cstrc tresoriers. 

I>it le Picard, * ptais Dicu ch(s i tsurirrx 
Me nmphrnnt wit borctn qui cU wide* 

4 Par Sainct Miguil At Diiu uuua ist in nude 
Pit le Nornrant, jc uxundraif grant mcatre.' 

‘ Bo cap de bku 7 non sapi (jut hot tstu* 
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Hcpond adonc Arnotou Jc tfasrougnc, 

* Alim 6 / poriy 6 ur qucltjuc ung la man mttn, 

S' rf n'a duiatz , tt fat il mange ou priAht, 

J' ou It butt ray comma ting billain tlnogm' 

finch were the hope* with which the Fundi soldier)’ cntoicd 
upon this war, and the motive* of the monarch wuc of the same 
kind; the difference was only like that between Alexander and 
tiie pirate : — the men fought for plumb r, the him i for conquest, 
and neither one nor the otliei caied how unjustl) the cnleipiizc 
was undertaken, nor with what iuhunianilv it was pursued. The 
Loyal Seiv ant i elates jestingly, that when his couiitiymeii stormed 
tlie castle of Caravaggio, sonu count]) m* 11 weie taken piisoneis 
there, and the) liied ‘whetlui the ii utiks were stiong < liougli to 
cairy away a battlement so little had Ik caught of Bavaid’s 
spiiit, loving and leveling him as Ik did. Ht su)s, indeed, liu- 
ineiliatcly aftci, that in Ins opinion it was a Lie.it pu<v ofciuellv, 
to hang a pioveditoie and his son, take n at IN sihn la, win n the\ 
would have paid a noble luiisom; and that the bum genth man 
he Lon a in, to whom the) had vuhhd, pha led wannlv m linn 
behalf with the gland inislii, but in vain. 'Flu vualih <d ilu 
sufferers made the diftiunce m his tidings. Fom things, Jean 
Maiot says, ought to be spaud in wai : — 

* PttAlti , lliuwlt , l*um 9 it ft /nth //i giiu c . 1 

This rule was not alwav- oIjmiw d, an I <>1 tin* four classes, tin 
piiests stood the best fhaine, and tin worn* n the woht. Tin 
cmellv, indeed, with wlii< li wai was oil* u <annd on in tin am o| 
chi vali y might almod shew k bt in t,bn l it i ill* did hotii b) lusloiv 
and I oman cc. The best kimjil » ot tin Found 'Fable aie iepu 
heated as executing baibantn^ liom win l» t in oiu da\s, an 
English hangman would levolr. in the wms In tw< t u the Fu in h 
and English in Fiame, alto tin m-u»* ot Ed w aid III. tin 
English paity at Ih.mvois Upt .1 pit burning, which the) call* d 
L’littJ'er , and into \vhi<n tin. \ thiiu tliose piisoneis alue who 
could nut produce the tan oin which lln v nqmnd. The plait 
was taken by the Due de Bom bon, and tinse wictihes weie 
rightly cast into the same pit tin m h.* 1 yi s. The duke’s own people 
vied with tliem in aimed) ; i n when they look L11 lbugeie, tiiey 
blew tile captain and riiiiveud all the ust ot tin English to 
the populace , — qui cn jcirc/tt tU grosses tharbomta \ 9 — used them 
as the North* A aiei lean savages do their piisoneis! When 
such practices could not only pa %s unpunished by commandeis 
and sovcicigns, but be itcoichd in hisfoi) latliei as a matter of 
exultation than for rcpioac h, we need not wonder if the appella- 
tion ot tin 1 Bute liet wa.< u* iitly bi slowed upon u chief in jeal life, 
as that oi sows pitu upon the well known knight in join .him. 
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Noi ran the strength and beauty of a diameter like Ifciv aid’s be 
piopeily appieciuled unless we take into consideration the bru- 
talizing influences with which he was surrounded. 

The Good Knight appi ills next at the siege of Padua, after it 
had been recovered h) a successful stratagem of the Venetians, to 
whom the Loval Servant renders this justice, (and full weight must 
be allowed to such testimony,) 1 that never were there in this world 
masters more beloved by their subjects than the) have ever been* 
entiiely on account of the equal justice they administer amongst 
them/ The willing return of the Puduuus to their former allegi- 
ance was stv led a uvolt, and when the King of France sent the 
Loid of La Palisse with four bundled of the best gendarmes in 
Italy to assist the Knipuor in i e-conquering it, Havard gladly 
accepted that loid’.s imitation to accompany lmn. * He had then 
but thirti gendai mes undvr him, but of that number twenty-five de- 
seivul to be captains ow i an hiindied.' r riie army which Maximi- 
lian assembled feu the siege was -o powei iul both in number and 
in means, that the Loval Seivant s.n^, if liis foiccs had done their 
dutv, the\ would have siiHi<<d foi th * conquest of the woild. It 
was lonj, since a mi ge had beui nndii taken so auluous in itself, 
and so momentous m its immediate < onseqiu uce. For on the 
i oiiqueiing 01 maintaining this <jieat ut\, '■avs Guicciardini, de- 
pilated not uidv the i slaldishiiiir m tin weakening the emptic 
of tin Geimans in ltalv, but also the fate of the very city of 
Venice. Foi if Padua vv le kept, that n public, abounding witii 
wealth, at unit) m itsilf, having able -.h-tunn n, and being .subject 
to no Mull vaiiatious as tin at fails of pi lines me, might hope 
soon to menu gnat p.nt ol its doimnioii^; and with the more 
leason, because most of thin subjects who had debited change 
not finding the bsm answuable to tin lr e\pe< tation. ami knowing 
now bv expeiium tin ihfteieiiii hi tween tin moderate govern- 
ment of the Vuu turns an 1 that of the Gentians, and inoi cover 
being tin own into confusion b> tin tiouble and injuries of war, 
began to turn tin n eus tow aids the ii old nnsteis/ lint if Padua 
were lost, Venice could haw no hope to maintain itself cither 
against the confedc iatis on one hand, or the Tmks oil the other, 
lively cflbit tlicieioie was made bv the Venetians for fortifying, 
mainline, mid pioviding this impoiUnt cil), and the flotver of 
theii population \olunleued foi a seivm upon the issue of which 
the fate of the republic th pendi d. The fence which Uiey collected 
there consisted, according to Ucinbo, of 14,000 infantry, COC) gciH 
dannes, 700 Albanians, and .300 hoi m men armed with cross- 
bows. The allied fence is stated b\ (iiiicciaidini at 02,000 in- 
fanli), and somewhat 11101 c than l,000cavali\; and as the Lovul 

Seivaut 
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Servant estimates them at IOO/XX), it may certainly be inferred 
that this statement is not ubovc its real amount. 

The artillery of the besiegers was * no less terrible for the 
quantity than the quality.’ Apparato sfupendo , the Italian his- 
torian calls it; and well he might, for even in these days such a 
train might be thought tremendous. 

* It is fitting that I give a description of it/ says the Loyal Servant; 
€ he had six hundred pieces of ordnance on wheels, the least whereof 
was a falcon ; and six large brtiss bombards, which were not capable of 
being drawn on carriages, but were conveyed along each on a strong cart, 
and laden with engines. When to be employed lor the purpose of bat- 
tering, they were let down upon the ground, and then, witli an engine, 
the mouth of the piece was raised a little, and a large log of wood placed 
underneath, and a huge target fence was erected behind for fear of its 
recoil. These pieces discharged stone bullets, for metal ones could not 
have been carried, and they could only be fired four times a day at the 
very utmost! There was great difficulty in bunging up so large a train, 
means of conveyance for only half of it could be found, and thus the 
movements were delated, part of the army remaining to guard the guns 
which could not be sent forward till the carriages returned for them/ 
f The Emperor got up betimes, and made his army march forthwith, nor 
would he pitch liis tent till two oi three hours pa*t noon, which at that 
time of year was not the way to refresh men at arms with their helmets 
on/ 

Maximilian is indeed described as performing * a wonderful 
diligence’ at this time, * boinjr invincible in mind, and of a body 
hardened with pain ami travels/ So that he w as * running through 
all places day and night, and present in all actions/ Nevertheless 
the planting such an aililleiy * could not be accomplished but with 
longness of time and great difficulty, as well for the great quantity 
and intolerable gi eat ness of some of them, as also for that the 
whole camp and specially those places wheie they sought to 
plant them, were continually beaten mid distressed with the artil- 
leries of the town/ 

Though Maximilian was too poor to pay even his own ordinary 
bands, yet his character for libeiality and kindness to the soldiers 
brought advciituiei.s to seive him daily fioni all paits, allured 
moreover, as they were, by the 1 hope of sacking Padua. The 
preparations for defence weie upon a scale commensurate to the 
danger; the peasantry, being regulaily paid, wi ought with alacrity, 
every part of the woiks was strengthened, every bastion which 
they thought it likely the bcsiegeis might win w'as mined.— -A 
palisade was formed within the walls lound their whole oipclc, 
and the intermediate space, which was equal to the thickness of 
the wall, filled with earth. 

* This fuilificntiou, no less wonderful in effect than for labour and 

travail 
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travail inestimable, did not yet satisfy those lo whom (he defence of that 
cily was committed, but the wall being in this sort fortified ami re- 
doubled, they cast a trench of sixteen fathom in breadth and as many in 
depth, which drawing narrower in the bottom, and standing thick with 
murdering houses and little towers full of shot, seemed impossible to be 
forced, and their fortifications were made with hollow vaults and eaves, 
according to the example of the bastillious, having conveyances to be 
overthrown by fire when they would. And yet to be further prepared 
for all occasions, they raised behind the trench a rampier of the same or 
greater largeness, which stretched out as far as the circuit of the town, 
except in certain cornets and places, wherein they knew it was impos- 
sible to plant artillery ; and before the rampart they cast a parapet of 
seven fathom, which was a defence to those that fought upon the ram- 
pier, that they could not be stricken with the butteries of the enemy.’* 
The city wan abundantly victualled, the people of the couutry 
round being as desirous to pieserve their stores from the enemy 
by bringing them in, as the Magistrate and the Venetians were to 
have the places well stored. Vet there was in the camp a won- 
derful abundance also, # tvetv house and place being plentifully 
furnished, for that milliei the feai of the peasants, nor the careful 
diligence of the Venetians, nor (lie infinite harms of the soldiers 
on both sides, could waste or drain up the great plenty of that 
most fruitful and fertile country/ The Loyal Servant also ex- 
presses his astonishment that though the camp extended e>n all 
sides over mote than font milt's of territory, jet the foragers never 
had to ge> farther than six miles 111 the c oinitiy to procure plenty 
of liay, corn, outs, meat, poultry, wine, and other necessaries both 
for men and hoises; and this during Iwo months. 'So great 
abundance was there*, that when the siege was raised, tire enemy 
burnt one hundred thousand ducats wenth of victuals which they 
had presided in the e \pi ctalion that it would have continued 
longer.’ C’t'st un incident, he adds; ccnons d In tnatic re* 

JSefoic the besiegers could take up their ground there were 
four barricades to Ik* won upon the \ iceu/u load, two hundred 
pace*s from one anothci, and winch, on account of the ditches on 
each side* the road, could only be attacked in front. The charge 
of winning them was entrusted to liay aid. lit* got possession 
of the first, the enemy filling back upon the second. f If there 
was good lighting at the 1 first hanici, at this there was still 
better/ A body of peasants were brought up who had been 
trained as piouccis, and after a good half-lioui’s ussault this was 
carried also, and the defendants were pin sued so closely and witli 
such effect, that instead of making a stand at the third barrier, 
they betook themselves at once to the last. This was defended 

* This is Guicciardini's nccoum of tlu* p q t*r< lion* for defence, in the words of his 
good old tiiuteldloi Gelfiay button. 

• by 
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by l,000oi 1,000 men, with three or four falconets, and it was 
but a stoned throw from the city bulwarks. There they made a 
resolute staiul, am) the conflict continued for about an hour, with 
pikes and arquebuses. The Good knight grew impatient, and 
said to his roni|taiuons. Sirs, these |>eople detain 11s too long, let 
11s alight and plena forward to the barrier! Some thirty or forty 
gendarmes immediately dismounted, and mising their visors and 
couching their lances pushed 011 to the barricado. The Prince of 
Anhalt was one of this brave party, and (treat John of Picardy 
was another, a person in name and stature, and probably enough 
in his propensities, like Litllr John of Sheiwood, though not of 
equal celebrity, because he had no ballad writer who should 

* him immortal make 
With vow* dipt in dew of Castaly' — 

nil that is known of (neat John In ing this incidental mention 
of his name l>\ tin* I -oval Servant. These brave companions 
ftiisnienl raigi. Hut the defendant-. vuie continually reinlbiced 
by fresh men fiom the city; and lhiy aid, seeing tlm, exclaimed, 
they will keep us Ik ic tin -r six yc ai * at thk late, sound, tiuinpel ! 
and every one follow me ! The 11 like a lion lobbed of his whelps — 
(for it is of a lion-fatlu r that the eluonit !• r ijn ak-») —lie led on so 
fierce an assault, that the Vi mtunis icliicJ a pike’s length from 
the barricade. O11, conn sides, he ciicd, tln*v are ouis! ami, leaping 
the barricade, was gallantly iollowed. and not Ic'.s peiilously re- 
ceived; but tlie sight ol liis danger excited the Fiend), and lie 
wiis speedily supposed 111 such slicugtli, that lie lcmaiiicd master 
of the ground. ‘ Thus wcic the hannadi -> befoie Padua v\on at 
mifl-dny, whereby the I'u m h, lioise as \v< ll as loot, acquit ed great 
honour, above all the Good knight, to whom the gloi) was uni- 
versally ascii bed.’ 

There was little otliu glory won by tin* besiegeis; for liotwilh- 
stnnding their git at iom , they nevei compelled the Albanians to 
retire from the suburb-* into the town, anti were continually 
harassed by the enemy’s light horse. Their nitillcry kept up 
‘ the most impetuous ami leriible’ batteiy that had ever beeu 
witnessed in those days,* by their inei edible hugeness and im- 
measurable quantity of powder that was used, pieieiug through 
the ramparts, beating down the houses that weie near the wall, 
and in many places tin 1 wall itself. Above twenty thousand shot 
were fired against the city, and they v;eie u-turned two- fold.’ 
The huge battering pieces, unwieldy as they were, were tremen- 
dously efficient when they were luoiiglit to bear; notwith- 
standing the prodigious labour with which the walls had been 
slieiigtlieued, tliiee breaches wi re made, ami by the ninth day 
fomied into one, width was wide enough to have admitted a thou- 
sand 
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sand men abreast, I>oinp little less than half a mile in extent. 
Hut the icpoit of the picpui atious which woie made for defence 
within the walls, tomiuu d the Loyal Smunitlmt if live humiied 
thousand men had attempted to storm the town, it would have 
been in vain. Some pnsoiius, whom the Venetian commander 
leleased, ndveithid the French of this terrible danger, and brought 
a message well designed for exciting a jealous feeling between the 
French and the Impel ialists; foi the governor expressed his hope 
that the King of Fiance and the Seignorv of Venice would return 
to theii former stab of amity, and uflirnud that, weie it not for the 
Fiencli, he would sally, and in less than fom-and-twenty houis 
compel the Em pi roi to iaisi the siege disgiacefully. Maximilian, 
when lie smw veil tin breach after it had been open three day&, took 
shame to liunsi It for not having *1111111 d it. Accordingly he wrote 
to tin Fundi ronmiaiuh 1, tfu Lmri of X^a Palis«e, saying, the 
bo ach was moie th «n *uKjcit ut ior stidi as w v ould do their duty, 
and u questing that th# ]'i. m< h pen I.uiiks wouhl be ready to make 
the assault in roinj any \v»M» tin lb nn m foot, about noon, when 
they huiii 1 lu ar tin gnat F.i.i sound. La Palissi expiessod his 
sill ]>j i/t mat tht K* * | 1 ; hni* not sc nt ioj linn and his < ompunioius 
to con ul» uj *»» ti»< urdUi. ilnwcvii, he said, lie would call his 
coiintiviin e to/efhu, an l show tb* >*\ the Intel, not doubting that 
they would all yn Id oh# dunce in what tile Emperor was pleased 
to command. \Vlu i» the r„])lJins \u n as cinbled, La Palisse said 
pstmgly 1 < » tin in, Mis, it is lit we dine; foi I have something to 
U 11 \ou, \,Lu h it \ou lu aid it b< tore -hand, might perhaps prevent 
you ficun m iking go*#,! c he 1 r. A bitter specimen of the Loyal 
Seixant’s majinei of nauari’>n cannot be given than w p h at follows 
in this pi ice: 

4 The a* wools wue spoken in jest, (<»i be kmw his companions well, 
and tint not 011c among tl cm but was a kcciih] Hector, nay Orlando; 
paiticulaily (lie good Knichf, who was mver in his life overcome by 
aught lie i itlu 1 s iw or he 11 d. 

4 Dining diunei tluy did nothing hut bleak jests on one another. 
The Lord ol la 1 'alcse evei hint lie lailkiy upon the Lord of Ilumbii- 
comt, who p«dd him hack in his own coin, with nil honourable and plea- 
sant speechrs. I believe the names of 1 he Finn h captains assembled 
there have been mentioned alieady ; and it n my opinion that the whole 
of the rest of Europe could not have furnished as many like unto them. 
After dinner all wcreoickrcd to quit the ap.nlineiit except the captains; 
to them the Lord ol la Palis*? eoinniiinic.itc d the lCmpeior's letter, which 
was read twice ovci, in oidci to the better linslei standing thcieof. This 
done, each looked laughing at the olliei, to see who would hegiu to speak 
first. So the Luid ol IlumhLrcoiirt said, addiessmg himsell to the Loid 
of la Piilisse “ Thuc needs not so much pondering, my Lord, send 
• voi xxxn. \o lxiv. a u word 
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word to the Emperor that we are all in readiness. I begin to tire of the 
country, for the nights arc cold r and moreover good wines are about; to 
fail us.*' W hcrcat every one laughed. 

' There was none of the captains that did not apeak before the good 
Knight, and all agreed to the Lord of llumbereouit’s proposal. The 
Lord oi la Palissc looked at him, and perceived that he pretended to be 
picking his teeth, as though he had not heard what his companions had 
proposed. So lie said smiling : u Ha ! you Hercules ot France, what 
say you to the muttei > This is no time to pick teeth : the Emperor 
must have our answer forthwith.” 

‘ The good Knight, who had ever a habit of jesting, replied pleasantly : 
et If we are to believe my Lord of riumbercourt, wc have nothing to do 
but to proceed, one and all of us, straight to the breach. Yet, as 1 con- 
ceive it sorry pastime for gendarms to go afoot, I would willingly be ex- 
cused. However, since I needs must deliver my opinion, you shall have 
it. The Emperor commands in his letter that you nhould make all the 
French gentlemen goon loot to the assault, toget hei with his lansquenets. 
For my particular, though 1 am not possessed of much wealth, yet 1 am 
a gentleman. All of you are great loids and of great families. So are 
many of our gendaims Does the Emperor deem it a fitting tiling to 
place such a number of noble persons in iisk and jeopardy along with 
foot-soldiers, whereof one is a shoe -maker, another a baker, another a 
blacksmith, mechanics w bo arc not so chary of their honour as men ot 
high degree? There is something unseemly in this arrangement, saving 
his grace. My advice is, that you, my Lord,” pursued he, addressing la 
Palissc, u should return the Empcior the following reply: namely, that 
you have assembled your captains agreeably to his desire, and that they 
are determined to execute his orders, accoiding as they were instructed 
by the King, tbeir master. He knows well that the King of France 
admits none but persons of gentle birth into the number of his ordinal y 
men of arms. To put such among footsoldiers, who arc of low rank, 
would be treating them with too great a want of consideration. But 
there are many counts, Imds, and gentlemen of Germany j let him order 
them to go on foot, with the gendarms of France, w f ho, in that case, will 
readily shew the way. 11 is lansquenets may follow’, if the enterprise 
afloid a prospect ot success.” \\ ben the good Knight had uttered bis 
sentiments they were combated by no one, but were accounted just and 
reasonable. So this reply was returned to the Emperor, who thought it 
a very proper one, and fortliw ith had his drums and trumpets hastily 
sounded to call together his retinue, which contained all the princes, 
lords, and captains of Germany, Burgundy, and Ilainault. Being met, 
they were informed by the Emperoi how he had resolved upon assaulting 
the town within an hour, and had communicated this his intention to the 
French gentlemen, who were ready enough to do their parts in the un- 
dertaking : but had besought him that the gentlemen of Germany might 
go along with them, in which case they would willingly lead the way. 

" Wherefore, gentlemen,” said lie, “ I entreat you to accompany them 
on foot. And I hope, with God's aid, we shall vanquish our enemies in 
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the first assault.” As soon as the Emperor had done speaking, there 
suddeuly arose a strange and marvellous coni motion among his Germans, 
which continued for half an hour ere it could be allayed. Then one 
appointed to answer for all declared that they were not fit persons to go 
on foot, or be sent to a breach ; and that it was their place to fight on 
horseback like gentlemen /—sol. i. p. 220—223. 

A rumour hurl gone* through the camp that the: assault was to 
bo made, hors eussiez veil am* chnsc wmv/7/cwsc , for the priests 
were retained by sums of gold to hear confession, because 1 every 
one wished to put himself in a good state. And many gendarmes 
gave them their puises to keep, by reason whereof, the Loyal 
Servant says, there can be no doubt that messieurs the priests 
would not ha\e been displeased if they, with whose money they 
wore entrusted, iiad fallen in the assault. The refusal of the Ger- 
man gentry to light on foot depri\cd them of this pleasant expec- 
tancy; for ill coiisccjticiict of that refusal the attempt was not 
made, and the Kinpeior letired lrom the siege that night. This, 
Iiowomt, is not consistent with Guicciardini’s account: that histo- 
rian says, that the whole army approached to storm the breach, 
but the ditch within was tilled with water, and the Emperor 
therefore, would not expose bis men to so manifest a danger. 
Tlie next day, he says, the water had abated; and an assault was 
made, without success, upon a bastillion by the gate of Coda- 
longa, of wliieh it was necessary to obtain possession. After 
battering it for two days, it was stormed by the German and 
Spanish infantry, supported by some dismounted gendarmes; 
but when they sought to follow up tlieii success, the ditch was so 
well defended, not w ith artillery alone, hut w illi stones and wildfire, 
that they were repulsed w ith considerable loss, and the army, which 
was drawn up to assail the breach as soon as this point should be 
taken, retired in uttei despair. Tin* besiegeis were, in fact, a 
disorderly train, upon the greater pait of whom no reliance was 
to be placed. They were brought together by the hope of plun- 
der, and tlie rufliaii who had cuiichcd himself thought of nothing 
hut how to secure his booty. ' Not a day passed but three or 
four hundred Lansquenets stole away into Germany, carrying oft' 
cow ? s, oxen, beds, corn, raw silk for spinning, and oilier useful 
articles, so that the loss sustained by the Paduans, as well in 
moveables, as in houses and palaces burnt and destroyed, 
amounted to two millions of crowns.’ W hen the siege was raised, 
the Lansquenets set lire to all their lodgings, and to every thing 
they past by. Jbiyard left a parly of gendarmes to piotect the 
house in w’hicli he had lodged, fiom these ruffians, for ‘ of a truth 
such incendiaries weie little to his liking.’ For neatly two cen- 

n it 2 fiuies 
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turicfc after the Good Knight's time, there' usually appears, as an 
accompaniment to an army, in those prints with which books of 
military histoiy were embellished, a gallows, and sometimes two 
or three, always well hung. The provost mai'shaVs was no sine- 
run* oilier in those days. 

Duiiug the siege, and indeed whenever opportunities could be 
found or made. Hazard distinguished himself by many perilous 
enterpi ivies, in which he was beholden sometimes for success and 
sometimes for deliverance or escape, as much to his own personal 
prowess and the stiong attachment of his conn ades, as to his well- 
concerted plans. As a soldier indeed tlu Good Knight was better 
fitted for the time of Du Guesclin and the Black Prince, than 
for the age of Italian politicians and Swiss mercenaries, llis 
mind in this respect wa.s letiospeetive lather than anticipant. 
Congenial as the spirit of chivalry was to his natural disposition, 
it liad been fostered in him by education and family piide of the 
liest and worthiest kind ; and hcrcgaided sorrow fully that change 
in tlie system of war which the use of fire-arms was then rapidly 
producing, plainly foreseeing that the chivalrous character must in 
consequence soon become extinct. The tune was fresh in re- 
membrance when the presence of a single knight was felt to he 
of such importance as to give the one side an assurance of victory, 
and impress upon the other a foi eft cling which prepared them 
for defeat. The piose lomaiiet 1 s cxaLUt late the peisonal achieve- 
ments of their heroes, eu a beyond the becoming limits of fiction; 
but as their machinery had its foundation in popular belief, so 
hud this exaggeration its ground in the chivalrous system of war- 
fare. When Jay me, King of Aiagon, saw his son embark for the 
conquest of Sardinia, the first charge which he gave him was to 
pronounce these words veneer o morir , three times before he 
entered into battle, and then to lead on himself, with that fixed 
determination. The second charge was to see that all his knights 
were ready before he began, and if a single one were wanting, to 
wait for him, ‘ that you may have* the benefit,’ says the old king, 

4 of his advice and presence, and not be the cause that he receive 
shame, and be without his part of the glory of the victory. Many 
a time the counsel or the prowess of a single knight hath gained 
a battle.’ 4 Villainous saltpetre’ was putting an end to this per- 
sonal importance, and the invectives against this invention in die 
poets only express what was the real feeling of those persons in 
the higher ranks of society, who had any of the nobler feelings 
which were called forth in war. Jean Marot complains of its 
evclling efforts, and says that more courage was required, for 
soldiers now than in the time of Alexander. 

4 Car 
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* Car cn sis jours riuvuknt paint cist vnugt 
Dc feu i t pouldrv, 

Aux fans d cnfcr invcntcc pour touldie 
Vic aux Imwains, plus quc tonncrrc uu fouldii , 

Ctl quelle act aint sc pcult bien fairs absvuldt c, 

Car fen cstfaict . 

Ung Roy, wig Prince , i tug Chevalier th Juict 
Est aussi-tost quunjeune enfant dcffaict 
Contre son sort peu vault d'urmcs U fount 
Force ct valour ; 

Ft iroy quc si Heitor Jicr bahnllcnr , 

Fort Hercules, Cesar grand dibellevr, 

Est oil nt r« ans, auroicnt c ramie ct fiuyiur 
Dc tel' tWIpCStl* 

The author of the Memoires do Treuioille observe# that the 
liaiquebuss is a weapon which Cluistians ought not to use in ttieit 
wars with each other, but only against infidels; and Bayard pai- 
took this feeling so stiougly, that excellently gentle and humane 
as lie M as ill the whole tenour of his life and actions, lie would 
give no quaiter to hai quebussiers. 

liayard, who ‘ never grudged money if he could learn what the 
enemy were doing/ M as in geneial well served by his spies, lie- 
cause lie paid them well. And once by their means he laid a 
scheme for catching the Pope, which was so well concerted, that 
liis Holiness must inevitably have been taken if lie had not turned 
-back in consequence of a violent snow -stoi m ; yet the good Knight 
was so close upon him, that as the Pope was about to enter the 
castle of Saint Police, he heaid the Pleach in the town, and 
leaping out of his litter, at the alarm, helped to raise the draw- 
bridge himself, which was wisely done, loi had lie delayed while 
■one might say a paleinostei, he would assuredly have been 
snapped.’ Such adventures gave a character of lomantic in- 
terest to the w r ais of those days, and in such things it was that 
Bay aid was chkily tried. lie used to say that a pci feet knight 
ought to possess time quulilitA, the attack of a bull-dog, the 
defence of a wild boai, ami the pursuit of a wolf. This speech 
might have come from the Clissons of history, or the Sir Turpins 
and Sir Bieuscs of loinance. But Bay aid was a better sol- 
dier ns well as a better man than one who should have united 
in himself all these ferine qualities. Car il fault que tnus lisa us 
ceste hisloirc aiehent qm tv him chevalier cat oil an vraq resist /e 
tics bill ailles; and in the early pait of his cuicci he was not inoic 
distinguished for eiilci prizing valour, than he was in niaturer life 
for sage counsel. One of Ins maxims that he who makes 110 
account oi his tile my is t ; mailman 

du;) Pope 
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Pope Julius had a strong desire to be revenged on die 
French, and at a time when Bayard was at Fciiara, with the 
duke, sent one of his agents to propose an alliance with the duke’s 
family, and offered to make him gonfalonier and captain-general 
of the church, if he would dismiss these allies; whatever direction 
they might take he knew they would be at his mercy, and it was 
his intention that not one of them should escape. The duke 
gave him heating, regaled him well, communicated his embassy 
to Bayard, and when Bayard, crossing himself in astonishment, 
would hardly be persuaded that the Pope would be wicked enough 
to accomplish what he intended, the duke proposed to buy over 
the agent, and as the Pope wished to perpetiute a piece of villany, 
act upon the principle of like for like. The conversation which 
ensued may well be genuine in the main, for the duke reported 
it to Bayard, and from him it is likely that the l^oyal Servant 
directly derived it The duke began with tins Messer Augustino 
by stating the reasons why it would be folly in him to trust the 
Pope, who coveted his dominions, and hated him more than any 
oilier person in the woild. lie then proceeded to state that it 
would not be easy (o deceive the Ficnoh, und impracticable to 
turn them out. ** r But he added, Messer Augustino, the Pope is 
of a very terrible nature, exceeding choleric and vindictive, as 
you well know# and however he may tmst you now in his secret 
affairs, he will some day or other play you a shrewd tiick. More- 
over, when he dies, what will become of his servants? Another 
pope will succeed, who will not harbour any of diem, and it is 
a very bad Bervicc except for ecclesiastics. He then offcied to 
reward him richly, if he would do him good service to rid him of 
his enemy- This precious agent of his I foliness struck a bargain 
immediately, and for 2,000 ducats in hand, and a promise of 500 
yearly, engaged to poison the Pope within eight days. This was 
so much according to the custom of the country, that the duke 
felt neither compunction in making such a bargain, nor shame in 
communicating it to Bayard. Having found him on the ramparts, 
the following characteristic scene ensued. 

9 They took one another by the Jian t d, auil, as they walked upon the 
ramparts, at a distance from all others, the Duke begun to say : “My Lord 
Bayafd, it never fell o^t but that deceivers were themselves deceived in 
the end. You have heard the villany which the Pope would have made 
me commit against you aud the French that are here. And in this in- 
tent lie hath sent a man of his to me, as you know. I have so brought 
him over to our side, aud changed his purpose, that he will do to the 
Pope what he wished to do to you ; for he hath asBurcd me that in eight 
days at farthest, he shall be no more." 

* 'Hie good Knight, who would never have suspected the real truth of 

the 
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the fact, made answer : “ How can that to, my Lord, bath lie spoken 
with God?'* “ (iive yourself no concern about the matter," said the 
Duke ; “ so shall it be. 1 ' And they went on communing together till 
he told him that Messer Augustino had engaged himself to poison the 
Pope. Whereat I he good Knight said: “Oh! my Lord, I can never 
believe tliut so worthy a Prince as you will consent to so black a trea- 
chery ; and were I assured of it, I swear to you, by my soul, that I 
would apprize the Pope (hereof, before it were night.' 1 “ Why?” ‘said 
the Duke, “ he would hu\c done as much to you and met and you know 
that wc have hung seven or eight spies of his.” “ No matter for that," 
said the good Knight, “ I never will consent to the effecting of his death 
in this manner. 1 ' The Duke shrugged up his shoulders, spat upon the 
ground, and said : “ My Lord Btiynnl, would that I had killed all my 
cuciuics as I did that! Ilowbeit, since' (lie thing is not to your liking it 
shall be given up ; and, hut God help us, wc shall both repent of it.*' 
“ Not so, please God/' said the good Knight. “ But I pray you, my 
Lord, put this fellow into my hands who would perform this precious 
piece of work, and, if I have him not hung w ithin an hour, let me be so 
dealt with in his stead.*' “ No, my Lord Bayard," said the Duke t “ I 
have assured him of hi* jktsoiuiI safety : but I will go and dismiss liini."* 
Which the Duke did ns soon as he got back to his palace. What the man 
said or how he acted on his return to the Pope I know not : but be exe- 
cuted none of his enter prizes. So he continued about the person of lits 
Holiness, who wns much grieved at being able to discover no method of 
bringing his schemes to pass.' — \ol. ii. pp. 9 — 1 1. 

Bayard’s character was shown not less advantageously when 
Brescia having been recovered by the Venetians, was attacked by 
the French. There were 8,000 troops in the town, aud 12,000 
or 14,000 peasantry, who had flocked thither to maintain it 
against their foreign enemies. The Duke of Nemours could 
not bring together more than 12, (XX) to besiege it, but they were 
4 the very flower of knighthood,' und Nemours had so gained 
their hearts that they were all reAdy to lay down their lives for 
him. WITen the arrangement for the attack was made, Bayard 
was the only person who objected to it. The Lord of Molart 
was appointed with the infantry to force tl\e first line: upon him, 
he said, and upon many worthy persons of his company he had 
the firmest reliance; but it wns of great importance never to 
give back on such occasions. The Venetians would place their 
best men (and they had good ones) foremost, and arquebttssiers 
with them, and great disorder might ensue if the infantry should 
be repulsed, having no gendarins to support them. He pro- 
posed, therefore, that some 150 dismounted horsemen should 
accompany the Lord of Molart, because, being better armed than 
the infantry, they would be better able to sustain the shock. The 
duke replied, you say truly, my Lotd of Bayard, but where is the 

ii jj 4 captain 
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captain who will put himself at the mercy of their arquebussiers ? 
X will* said the good Knight : and be assured the company wheieof 
I have charge will this day do honour to the king and you, and 
service that you shall be sensible of. When he had spoken, tty 
oust capitaine qui tie regardast Can F autre , car sum point de f unite 
le faici estoit tres-dangereux . Whatever we may think of former 
times, the sense of honour was never so generally felt in military 
bodies as it is now. We find men of biith and station, with all 
the advantages of defensive armour, not willing to expose them- 
selves on a service upon which the infantry were ordered. In 
our days, officers as well us men, and men us well us officers, are 
always found ready for any enterprise however dangerous, how- 
ever desperate, even when it may almost be called a service of 
certain death. The wonder now is not at him who volunteers, 
but at him who holds back. Did indeed the (Jhristiftt spiiit take 
possession of us with half as much force as the military spirit, war 
itself would be at an end, and the diseases of society would have 
their sure tttul only effectual remedy. 

The duke summoned the city, feeling some compunction at the 
thought that if it was taken by assault it would be sacked and all 
within slaughtered. Alas! says the Loyal Scivaut, the poor in- 
habitants would gladly have surrendered, but they had not the 
upper hand. The ascent being slippery, Nemours, * to show 
that he would not be among the last, doffed his shoes/ and many 
followed his example. They won the lampart. liavard w r as the 
first person who entered, but he received a deep wound in the 
upper part of the I high, from a pike, which Inoke and was left 
hanging in the wound. Comrade, said he, to Molurt, make voui 
men march, the town is won : ns for me I can go no farther, 2 am 
slain. And that he might not die without confession, he with- 
drew, with the help of two of his archeis, who tore their shirts to 
staunch his wound. As soon as the citadel was taken, they biokc 
down a door from the first house, and cairitd him on it to the 
goodliest mansion in the ucighbntnhond. The ownei, a man of 
great wealth, had fled to a neighbouring convent, leaving his 
wife, and two lair daughtcis * in the Lore s keeping/ rather than 
be butchered in their presence without any possibility of pro- 
tecting them. The daughters hid themselves in a hay-loft, ami 
when the soldiers knocked, the motliu, pulling lai trust in God, 
opened the door he 1 self. The Happiest lnituiie whichever befell 
that family was when liavard entered their house, liis first 
orders were to set a guard there, and admit none but his own 
people; and lie assured those who had borne him ami whom he 
ilius employed, that though they missed some booty for his sake, 

they 
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they should lose nothing in the end. The lady of the house fell 
on her knees, and besought him to spare her daughters and her- 
self. The good Knight, who never harboured an evil thought, 
replied. Madam, it may be that 1 shall not recover from this 
wound of niiuc, but while I live no wrong shall be done to you 
and your daughters : only keep them in their chamber, let them 
not be seen. When the wound had been drest, and he had lei- 
sure to think of others, lie inquired concerning the master of the 
house, had him sought for where his wife said that, if living, he 
would probably be round, and made the family happy by having 
him safely escorted home. They looked upon themselves, how- 
ever, as his prison t‘is f and all their goods and chattels as his pro- 
perty by the lot of war/ this being the case with the other houses 
which had fallen into the hands of the French.’ And in the 
hope, seeihg his generous temper, that a handsome offering might 
prevent his exacting a turnons sum, the lady, on the day he was 
about to depart, entered his room, acknowledged his kindness, 
and, enticating his further compassion, presented him with a 
little steel box full of ducats. aid laughed, and asked how 
many ducats tlieie were there? and the lad), fcaiing he w r as of- 
fended, said only but if he wcie not content therewith, 

they would produce a larger sum. Upon his lcftising to take 
any, she entieatcd him to accept that trilling gift as a niaik of 
gratitude, with an earnestness which juoved her sincerity. He 
thou look the box, sent for her daughters, gave them i,(XX) of the 
ducats each, to wdi d llieii nr in i age poi lions, and accepting the 
.j(X),dcli\eud them to his hostt ss, to lie distributed by her, in his 
behoof, among tin. jvkh nuns whoso convents had been pillaged. 
Such men as llayuid aie always unhappily too few, and yet in 
the worst ages there have U*eii enough of bis stamp to icdcem 
humanity. 

A little Li foie the stoiiniug of llrescia, an asliologor had as- 
sured llayaid tiiat In would not fall in the djendful battle w r hi< h 
he predicted lor the (iood Piiclny or JPustei Sunday following, 
but that, within twelve ycais at fai thest, he would be .slain by ar- 
tillery; 4 ollniwiso/ lie added, ‘ you would never end your days 
in the field, for you tire so beloved b) those under your com- 
mand, that tiny would sooiur die than leave you in jeopardy.’ 
The story of ibis astrologei is rnllier teiitaikahle. The battle of 
Ravenna fulfilled his scvcial pu dictions both as to the day, its 
issue, and the fate of the Duke de Nemours; of whom (juicciai- 
diui says, that * if, as the opinion is, death is to be desired when 
men aie come to the height of felic ity, then oiircly he died happily 
—but that with him the very sinew and aticngth of the FicikIi 
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army utterly perished. That army had suffered much in conse- 
quence of its success at Brescia ; so many of the adventurers en- 
riched themselves there, and withdrew in consequence, that the 
Loyal Servant says, this was the ruin of the French cause in Italy. 
They who look in history for proofs of that providential govern- 
ment of the world, in which the best and wisest men have believed, 
may see reason to suppose that if Gaston de Foix, the young and 
heroic Duke de Nemours, had resembled Hazard as much ill 
humanity and other virtues as he did in courage, his career might 
not so speedily have been cut short. But he had shown no mercy 
at Brescia, und made no effort to check the excesses of his men. 
The Loyal Servant tells us, many grievous things happened, ami 
Guicciardini says that - for seven days the city was exposed to the 
rapacity, to the lust, and to the cruelty of the soldiers; things 
sacred as well as profane being parcel of the prey, and no less the 
lives than the goods of men.’ 

The astrologer, who had delivered his other predictions con- 
cerning the expected action open]}, took la Palisse and Bayard 
apart, and charged them that they should give heed to the Prince 
on the day of battle, for lie would be in us great danger of falling 
as ever man was, and he said they might cut off his head if they 
did not find his words fulfilled. The duke went forth early that 
morning armed at all points, his surcoat gorgeously embroidered 
with die arms of Navarre and Foix, so as to add inconveniently 
to the weight of his armour. The sun had just risen, and ap- 
peared so rcd,diat one of the company said. Know you, my lord, 
what that forebodes? Some prince nr great officer will die to 
day. It must be either you or the viceroy. This was said by 
one with whom he was accustomed to jest, and lie smiled at the 
words, as a soldier would do, however they might have imprest 
him. Before the action commenced, a pailcy occurred, in the 
spirit of die Homeric uge. Hazard, with the duke and sonic 
twenty others, was riding along the canal to while away die time, 
when they observed a party of Spaniards about the same number, 
and employed in like manner. He advanced towards diem alone, 
and said. Sirs, you are umusing yourselves as we are doing, till 
the fine sport begins. 1 pray you let no guns be discharged on 
your side, and none shall be fired on ours. Their commander, 
Pedro de Paes, (a brave and distinguished man, who fell in the 
battle,) inquired who he might be, and with a soldierly spirit re- 
plied, upon hearing his name. On my honour, Senor de Bayard, I 
am right glad to see you, though we have gained nothing by your 
arrival, but may reckon your army 2, OCX) men the stronger for it. 
Would to God there were peace between your master and mine, 

that 
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that wc might have some interviews, for I have loved you for your 
prowess all my life. The Spaniard was then introduced to Ne- 
mours, and those courtesies were exchanged, which even in the 
heat of war excite a wish for peace, and insensibly prepare a way 
for it. 

One of the bravest and honeslest of the German mercena- 
ries fell on the French side ; an anecdote concerning his death, 
which the Loyal Servant M as not acquainted with, is found in the 
Commentaries of the Scnor Alarcon, lie had challenged the 
Spanish colonel, Zamudio, who, as lie advanced to meet him, ex- 
claimed, * O king, dearly do your favours cost me, and well are they 
deserved on such days as this !’ lloth parties might have agreed in 
that feeling; for the German captain, Jacob, fell by Zatnudio’s 
pike, and Zamudio himself w as killed in the course of the battle. In 
revenge of Jacob’s death, a feat was performed by Captain Fabian, 
which may remind the reader of Arnold von Winkelraid. It re- 
quired, perhaps, more bodily powers, and did not involve the same 
inevitable self-dcvotement. The Spaniards had stationed a strong 
body with crossed pikes on the edge of their foss : Fabian, who 
was a person of prodigious strength and stature, took his own 
pike crossway, laid it upon those of the enemy, and bearing their 
points towaids the ground, enabled those of his comrades who 
were near to rush in : mats pour le passer y cut tin meurtre mer - 
vei/leiu : car onctjttes pens tie feirnit plus dc defense tjue les 
Espagnols, rjui encores nayans plus bras ne jamhe entiere mordoi - 
ent tears ennimis . Bavard himself seems to have owed his life 
in this battle, when lie was rashly adventuring it, to the presence 
of mind of a Spaniard. Returning from die pursuit with some 
forty gendarmes, he fell in with two Spanish companies, who were 
retreating in good order from die field. Spent as his own party 
was, and inferior in numbers, lie was preparing to charge diem, 
when the Spanish captain stept foivvard and said , 4 Sir, what are 
you about? You cannot suppose youisclf sliong enough to beat 
us! You have won the battle ami killed all our men; be satisfied 
with the honour you have gained, and let us go with our lives, since 
by God’s will mc have escaped !’ Bayard felt this address as be- 
came him. It is added, that he demanded their colours, and that 
they were given him; if it was so, it adds no grace to the story. 
But they parted courteously, the Spaniards opening their ranks, 
and the French passing between them. Little did he imagine that 
the duke, attacking these very companies as rashly as he was about 
to have done, had fallen by their hands. ‘ Had he but suspected 
this/ .says the Loyal Servant, ‘ lit* would rather have died ten 
thousand deaths than not have avenged him.’ And yet however 
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strong the desire of vengeance may have been in the first emotions 
of gnef, Bayard, in liis cooler moments, must have felt thankful 
to Providence that the Spanish officer had acted more mode* 
rately and more wisely than he himself was disposed to have 
done. 

The battle of Ravenna proved fatal to the conquerors. The 
loss which tlicy had there sustained was so severe, that they were 
unable to withstand the fresh forces that were brought against 
them, and in their retreat the Good Knight was struck by a fal- 
conet shot between the neck and shoulder, which laid the shoulder 
bone^ bare. lie was able, however, to cross the Alps, aud visit 
his uncle, the Bishop of Grenoble. There he was seized with 
fever, cither in consequence of the wound or the fatigue which lie 
had undergone, and the Loyal Servant puts a lamentation in his 
mouth at the thought of dying, like a girl, in bed, which W'ould 
have read better in lomauce than in history. The speech 
ended however with a prayer, and a hope of amending his evil 
life. It was just after his recovery that that adventure occurred 
with the damsel, whom her mother would have sold to him, which 
has found its way into most collections of anecdotes. 

His death occurred within the time and in the manner which 
the astrologer is said to have foretold. lie was conducting the 
rear of the French army, when leti eating in good order before 
the Spaniards. ( >u such occasions tin real was always his post, 
and he was now making liis gendarmes pioceed with as much 
composure as if tiny had hun in tin n own country, with no 
enemy to apprehend, when a stone from a hacqnehuss struck 
him across the loins and fractured his spine. It was one of those 
wounds (as in Nelson’s cast) in which the stioke of death is felt, 
and which the sull\ m i nunntly knows to he inoitnl. Jesus! was 
the first wonl which he ntteied,tlu n, ‘ Oil God, I am slain!’ He 
bad ever wished to m battle, wl it seems as if, in forecasting 
tlie end which he deniiethhe had pit detemmu d how to act vrfirn- 
ever it might occur: tor holding up his swoid and kissing the cross 
at its handle, he pronounced these words audibly, Mjsewre met, 
Dcus, bvaui'lam magnum miser iconluiM twim! He then grew 
faint, but saved liiiusc If fiom lulling by holding the saddle-bow, 
till his steward helped him fiom olf the horse, und placed him 
iniiler a tree, ami there lioldnr* liis swoid as a cross before him, 
he confessed to the* st< waul, lime being no priest at hand. The 
Seigneur d’Alegio came up, and to him he said something con- 
cerning his will. A Swiss captain would have carried him off 
upon pikes, hoping 10 to iave him: hut Bayaid felt that the mo- 
tion would icc delate hi celt am death, and cnticund that lie 
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might lie left, and employ the little life that remained in thinking 
about his soul. lie besought them to go their way, and not expose 
themselves to the enemy by remaining with him, to whom they 
could afford no earthly help, but lie commended his poor soul to 
them, and desired the Seigneur d’Alcgro to salute the king in his 
name, and say it troubled him that he could do him no farther 
services; likewise he added, Messires the Piinees of France, and 
the gentlemen of my company, and all gentlemen of the honoured 
lcalin of France in gcncial, salute them all when you see 
them, on my pail. When tin* Spaniards came up and discovered 
who he was, he ree<i\ed fioni them that honourable kindness 
which liii} aid’s name would have commanded horn enemies of 
ail) nation, and which, in the better da) s of Spain, no people were, 
so ready as the Spaniurels to »*\hibit. A lent was spiead foi him, 
lie was laid upon a camp la d, and a pi uM \\:n hi ought, to whom 
lie confuted d* v.aill), ( .tv ng, aft' 'winds, these \ciy words — 

c My (Sod 1 1 am a ^mul that tlem hast defined thyself ever ready 
to leceive into merry and to four no whoso shall icfuiu to tfice with 21 
sincere heart, ho'.evn gie.it .1 sinnoi he may have b *cn : Alas! my 
ficatoi -uid llcdciiiui, 1 have eihvoiisly ufluidtd thro dining my life, 
of which 1 !■*]>*. nl with my whole soul. Full well I know that, had I 
spent an hundred ye-iis in 21 dcseit on hit ad and water, even that would 
not line entitled me to enter thy kingdom of Heaven, unless it laid 
pleased thee, ot thy great and infinite giMidncss, to receive me into the 
same ; foi 110 creature i\ lble 111 this vvoild to mciit so high a rewind. 
My Father and Sivioin 1 I entie-it thee he pleased to pass over the 
faults by me committed, uid show me thy .dmiidont clemency instead 
of thy rigoioin justice.' — vol. ii p 227 , 

Thu Marquis of Pcscaia came up before he ixpiiod, and 

r Pronounced a lolly culogiiiiu on him in his own language, hut to 
the following effort; u Would God, gentle Lorel ol JJayard, tlmt, by 
parting with a quart of my own blood, (so that could be done without 
loss of life,) siml by abstaining fioni flesh foi two years, I might have 
kept you whole and my pnsonci ; for my tie itriient of you should have 
manifested lu>vv highly 1 honoured f lu exalted plow ess that was in you. 
The first tribute of pi.iise that my nation paid you, when they said, 
“ Muchos Gruonts, y pocos Baycndos*' was not undeservedly bestowed; 
for since iny first acquaintance with arms have I never seen or heard tell 
of any King who can compare with you in all admit able qualities: 
and though I have reason to rejoice at beholding you thus, being assured 
that my master, the Emperor, in his wais had no greater and more for- 
midable adversaiy than yourself, nevertheless, when I consider the heavy 
loss which all Knighthood sustains this day, limy God never aid me if 1 
would not give the half of all I am vvoilh in the world that it were 
otherwise ; but, since from death there is no refuge, I make supplication 
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to Him who hath created as all in his likeness, that he will be pleased to 
take back your soul uuto himself,' — vol. ii. p. 222. 

To have died thus honoured by such an enemy must have 
been only less desirable than to fall in the moment of victory 
and in the height of success. The Spanish general appointed 
certain gentlemen to bear his body to a church, where solemn ser- 
vice was performed over it for two days. His own people then 
carried it home for interment. As they past through Savoy, orders 
were given by the duke that wherever the corpse passed or rested, 
as much respect should he paid to it as if it were that of his own 
brother. The magistrates of Grenoble, with most of the inhabit- 
ants and uobles of the surrounding country, went out to meet it 
when it drew nigh, and it was finally deposited in a convent of 
Minims, half a mile from that city, which his uncle the bishop 
had founded. A monument was afterwards erected to him there, 
not by the king whom he had served so faithfully, not by the 
nation of which he is the proudest boast, not even by his family, 
but by Sdrpiodc Poulloud, Seigneur de St. Agnin, an individual 
no otherwise connected with him than as being a native of the 
same province, and an admirer of his worth. He was in the 
forty-eighth year of his age when he was slain. He left a natural 
daughter, whose mother w as a Milanese of noble 1 birth. If it be 
true that Bayard had promised marriage to this Milanese lady 
botli by w r ord and in writing, he cannot in this instance be said 
to have been sans reproche . The Loyal Servant indeed tells us 
that he was no saint; but it may be questioned whether any saint 
of bis age left so useful an example. 

We must judge of men according to the standard of their own 
times and the circumstances in which they were placed. There 
are some callings which deadeu the moral sense, some which di- 
rectly hardeu the heart, some which produce the even more inju- 
rious effect of perverting our perceptions of right aud wrong. 
These are their effects upon ordinary minds ; and where the bent 
of the individual’s disposition is towards evil, natural obliquity is 
easily ripened into thorough wickedness. We have thus such 
politicians as Shaftesbury, such lawyers as Jefferies, such comman- 
ders as Buonaparte. On the other hand, there are spirits so 
happily constituted as to resist these injurious influences, and pre- 
serve, under all circumstances, the integrity of their nature. 
Few are the generations in which some such examples have not 
apjieared for the relief and consolation of humanity. Success 
cannot elevate them, neither are they to be depressed by ill for- 
tune; tin* former only exhibits more conspicuously the grace and 
beauty of their diameter, the latter only displays its dignity and 
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it* strength. We have thus such statesmen as Clarendon* such 
lawyers as Sir Thomas More, such soldiers as Bayard. It may 
be said of him, as of one of our own distinguished officers who 
fell in the Peniusular War — 

1 That in flic micht of camps liis manly breast 
Retained its youthful virtue ; that he walk'd 
Tliro* blood mid evil uncon turn mate ; 

And that the stern necessity of war 
9 But nurtured with its painful discipline 

Thoughtful compassion in his gentle soul. 

And feelings such as man should cherish still 
For all of woman born/ 

If lie had merely won victories for France greater than those 
of Tureuue or Villars, lie would have conferred less honour upon 
his couutry, and rendered less service to it, than he has done by 
the example of his personal character. 

Henri IV. used to say, that Moutluc’s Commentaries should 
be the soldiers bible. It was a say ing that would have been more 
in character widi Buonaparte, than with the prince from whom it 
came ; for though the book is in its kind incomparably good, it is 
the composition of one who, with all his great qualities, was a 
brutal soldier. Henri should have held up Ba}ard as a model to 
tlie military youth of France. We, who have Robert of Glou- 
cester, and the Black Prince, ami Sidney, and Marlborough, and 
Nelson, need not go abroad for examples. Yet it is desirable 
diat nations should lie conversant with foreign models, and par- 
ticularly with those which may lie found among their hereditary 
and natural rivals. In propoitiou as this knowledge is cultivated 
they will be disposed to judge more generously, more kindly, 
and more equitably of each other. We are glad therefore that 
.English readci s ma) now become as familiar with the history of 
the Chevalier llu}ard as the} were with his name; and a wish may 
be expressed that tin 1 French in return would make themselves 
acquainted with tin: English knight, sans peur et sans reproche. 
Sir Philip Sidney. 


Art. V. — The Century of Inventions of the Marquis of Worces- 
ter, from the Original M.S . v'ith Historical and Explanatory 
Notes, and a Biographical Memoir . By C. F. Partington, &c. 
London. 1825. 

I T has often occuircd to us that, if competent commentators 
could be found to cxpluin and illustrate two well-known 
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curious and abi ti use works, very different in kind as well as import- 
a nee, the world would receive un accession of muck interesting 
and probably some valuable inforination. The works we allude to 
are, 4 Pliny’s Natuial History,’ and the Marquess of Worcester’s 
1 Ce ntury of Inventions/ The late Dr. Shaw, who, to a critical 
knowledge of the Latin language, united that of a profound natu- 
ralist, was almost persuaded at one time to undertake to explain 
and illustrate the former, hut we rather think did not live even to 
commence, much less to execute, so aiduons an undertaking ; and 
we doubt whether another will soon be found, able and bold 
enough to set his shoulders to the llercuh an task. For the minor 
work, however, of the 4 Centuiy of Inventions/ we have at length, 
after several nak«'d editions, obtain* d a new one from an editor, 
who has attempted, and we think gcnerdly with success, to ex- 
plain what the noble author has vtiv briefly suggested, and the 
methods by which hi su«*m .pons su»* capable of lining, as many 
of them have been, n dne* d to practice. 

It has freqin nllv be* n T.utcd, but on giounds too weak to 
nan ant anv stub mppontion, that tin *e 4 Inventions’ of the Mar- 
qiusswere mcp' u sumption » set down at random, and that he 
inner had by i \pcii:m »*t perform: d am one of them, nor ever in- 
tended that they should, cither by hunst.lt oi otlicis,bc performed; 
in short, that he \\j . an -uraut impostoi. Thus Ifiuue, who does 
not even know the title of his hook, boldly pronomices it 4 a ridicu- 
lous compound of lie. , chimeras, and impossibilities and Wal- 
pole, in his 4 Royal and Noble Authois/ designates the Marquess 
as a 4 fantastic projector and mechanic/ and dt sciih( > s his Century 
as 4 ail amazing pieci of folly of whose hundred projects he 
boldly asserts the gre a ter number to be impossibilities ; allowing 
him, however, the humble merit, that he may have believed lie 
could perform them; and, 4 therefore/ adds this (‘undid literary 
biographer , 4 it is no wonder he believe d transubstauliation/ Wal- 
pole, indeed, treats both the liteiary and political character of the 
Marquess with unbecoming and very unmerited disrespect. Willi 
his too frequent disicgard of truth, he asserts what is in direct 
contradiction to historical fact; as, for example, that a bill, 
brought into the House for granting to the Marquess and his 
successors the proiits that might arise liom the use of 4 a water- 
commanding engine/ was passed 4 on llie simple aflirinalion of the 
discovery that he had made;’ whereas lie might have known that 
the committee, composed of some of l lie most learned men in the 
House, met several times, and intioduced several clauses and 
amendments, before the bill was allowed to pass. Hut Walpole 
was unprejudiced writer, mid, like some others more celebrated for 
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their literary attainments than for scientific knowledge, affected to 
despise and undervalue what he did not understand. 

It is true enough that the Marquess of Worcester has left 
nothing behind him to enable the world to decide on his qualifi- 
cations as a literary character. The * Century of Inventions/ his 
only published work, could never have been intended by him as a 
literary composition ; he calls it, oply ‘ scantlings/ — * summary 
heads of wonderful things/ — ‘ made/ as he observes iu his address 
to the King, * but for the supci ficial satisfaction of a friend’s cu- 
riosity / adding, however, with a lull confidence of his powers, 
4 let but} our Majesty approve, and 1 will effectually perform to 
the height of my undertaking/ and lie offers to do the same in his 
petition to the Louis and Commons, * most heartily and readily 
obeying the least summons from yon, by putting faithfully in exe- 
cution what your judgment* shall think tit to pitch upon amongst 
this century of experiments.’ 

There an* some circumstances, however, it must be confessed, 
which lead one to conclude, that bis piojccts were wholly dis- 
regarded at the time when they weie pi omulgated. The Royal 
Society had then been for some years in existence. Sir Isaac 
Newton, Hoyle, Wilkins, Hooke, and several other learned and 
ingenious men weie living, and eagcily pui suing philosophical re- 
seaiehes ; yet no notice appeals to have been taken by auy of them 
of the marquess's pretensions. Could it be, that the mysterious 
and empirical terms in which his inventions are stated, caused them 
to be disregarded, and their author to be considered as a charla- 
tan?* Many of the veiv same subject's however, were engaging 
the attention of Hooke and Wilkins at the time — the latter labour- 
ing at his * Univeisal Character’ and the * Ait of Flying;’ and 
the former busily employed in devising methods of 4 Telegraphic 
communications/ — can it be supposed that time existed in such 
minds a desire to dcpieciale the labours of others in the same 
field which they had already occupied, or could the philosopher 
be jealous of the peer l It certainly is not very intelligible 
why the Marquess of Woieesler should be subject to ridicule for 
proposing (No. 77-) 4 How to make a man to il v / which, says 
lie, ‘ I have tried with a little boy of ten years old, in a barn, from 
one end to the other, on a bay mow/ while the * Discourse’ of 
Bishop Wilkins, concerning the possibility of flying to the moon. 


* Yet Hooke announced some of his inventions only in anat’iams; one of them is 
curious with reference to the rcmaik* »c shall miIim cjik inly make in this papei. 
The words, when properly urnmged, make this scute uce, l\n tic re pu mil aer vacuum, 
quod ah igne i dictum est. The philosopher hack, at k ast, no gieal notion of pro&odical 
quantities. 
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was to be likened to with all possible gravity. ‘ It is not perhaps 
impossible/ says the bishop, 4 that a man may bo able to llyc by 
the application of wings to his owne body/ — and even if that 
should fail, he has still a resource — ‘lie may ride upon the Roc (if 
thcie be such a biid, as mentioned by Marco Polo, the Venetian,) 
as Ganymede does upon an eagle;’ — and he gravely adds, ‘ if nei- 
ther of these ways will ser\e, yet l do seriously and upon good 
grounds affirme it possible to make a fix ing chariot, ike/ N ow had 
the marquess composed a ' Discouise/ as the bishop has done, we 
have no doubt he would ha\e been able to ofter as good argu- 
ments for the ‘ Art of flying/ as any which the learned prelate has 
left behind hint. Cutain it is, howexer, that the marquess* as a 
philosopher, was in no repute among the cunning men of the 
time- Even the busy , prying, inquisitive IVpys — watching expe- 
riments, just then hi ing exhibited, on building, navigating, and 
blowing up ships, such as Sir William Petty’s double boat, and 
the German Doctor Kntiflle *is engine to blow up ships* with that 
of another Get man doctor of the name of Dribble, for the sinking 
them — takes not the hast notice of the ‘ Centuiy/ which had 
been recently published, lie does not even mention, in his cxtia- 
ordiuary ‘ Diary / the name of the Maiquexs, except to tell us that 
he stood godfathei to one of the children of the Duke of Yoik. 

Thotigh we aie not ignorant with what audacity a hacknied 
projector will liazuid asseitioiis which he well knows helms no 
means of verifying, yet the lank mid station of life held by the 
projector in question; — the commissions, and the almost unlimited 
powers, with which he had been invested by the King; — his readi- 
ness to surrcudei a loyal patent gi anted to him, conferring such 
privileges as were sea icely ever before gi anted by any sovereign 
to a subject; — the King’s high estimation of him, which his 
friendly and familial letters, now published fiom the originals in 
the possession of the Beaufort family, evince; foibid us to class 
him in the list of oidinary projector; even were we not con- 
vinced, as we now ate, not only of the practicability of applying, 
but of the absolute application of many of his inventions, though 
under other names, to some of the most useful purposes of life. 
‘ We shall leave it/ says Mr- Pnitington , 1 to the public to judge, 
whether the mail who iiist diseoveied a mode of applying steam 
as a mechanical agent, an invention alone sufficient to inunortali/e 

• ' VYt: doubted not,’ saj i Pepys, ‘ the nuttier of luct, it bung tried in Cromwell’s 
time, bill the safety <>t cany mg them in ship- , but he do tell ns, that when ho do conic 
toUll (he king his secret, (foi none Imt the kings MiriT^ively, uud their ht'iis must 
know it,) it will appear to be of no danger at all.’ Wi believe so — and yet the Ger- 
man humbug has descended in different shapes to mu tiims. 
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the age in which he lived, deserves the name of “ a fantastic pro- 
jector/’ 1 True it is lie was poor; and it is dear, from the act 
passed in his favour, that his object was, and indeed it is so ex* 
pressed, * to enable his heirs, for ninety -nine years, to receive the 
sole benefit, profit, and advantage, lcsulting from his “ water- 
commanding engine,” ’ — but his poverty was greatly, if not alto- 
gether, occasioned by his and his father’s loyalty to two sovereigns, 
one of whom disowned the acts which he had commissioned him 
to perform, the other but ill-requited the services lie rendered him, 
and the sufferings lie underwent on his account, while an exile 
from his crown and his kingdom. The patrimony of Ragland 
was seized by the parliament, while the Marquess was an exile in 
France, the castle demolished, the timber cut dow n ; and tlio 
damage sustained is stated to ha\e been not less than a hundred 
thousand pounds. He was imprisoned in Ireland by the servants 
of Charles I. lie lied to the continent, came to England on the 
nffniis of Charles II., was discovered and sent to the Tower; was 
liberated on the Restoration, Imt totally overlooked by his thought- 
less and iingiateful master. If, however, distress or any other 
cause made tlie Marquess an inipostor.it made him also what was 
far worse, ail impious hypoeiite— but we will not believe it — the 
following piayer breathes such a spit it of genuine and fervent 
piety, that we will not easily Miller ouiselves to be persuaded that 
it could proceed fiom the mouth of any but an honest and pious 
man. 

4 Oh ! infinitely omnipotent God ! whose mercies arc fathomlcssc, .and 
whose knowledge i.s inuncn>c, and inexhaustible : next to my neat ion 
and redemption I render thee most humble thanks fimn the very bottom 
of my heart und bowels, for thy vouchsafing me (the meanest in under- 
standing) an insight in soe great a secret of nature, beneficent to nil 
mankind, as this my water-commanding engine. Sutler me not to be 
pufi'ed upp, O Lord, by the knowing ol it, anil many more rare and un- 
heard oil*, yea unparalleled inventions, iryals, and experiments. — Hut 
humble my haughty heart, by the true knowledge ol myne own ignorant, 
weake, and unworthy nature, proaue to all mill ; O most mcrcifull 
Father my creator, most emiipassionatting Sonne my redeemer, and 
llolyest of Spiritts, the sanctifier, three diimic persons, and one God, 
grant me a further eonenning grace with fortitude to take hould of thy 
goodnesse, to the end that whatever 1 doe, unanimously and eourageousiy 
to serve my king and country, to disabuse, lortifie, and convert my vncle- 
served, yet wilfully incredulous cneinyes.to reimburse thankfully my cre- 
ditors, to reimiiuineratc my benefactors, to reinhearten my distressed 
fumily, and with complacence to gratifie my sufleiing and confiding 
friends, may, voyde of vanity or selfe ends, he only diicclcd to thy ho- 
nour and glory everlasting. Amen/ — p. Ixv. lxvi. 

re <2 The 
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The first suggestion of the steam-engine which wc find in the 
* Century/ is the point to which, in the present article, we mean 
chiefly to confine ourselves; referring the reader for moie particu- 
lar information to Mr. Paitington’s notes on the seveial ‘ scant- 
lings/ which may geneially be cousideied satisfactory, though v\ii 
think he might occasionally have presented his explanations in a 
more popular fomi and in clearer language. It is, indeed, suf- 
ficiently c\idcnt that he understands his subject well; and this is 
pcihapsthc \ci\ leasonwhy he has not always sufficiently labouied 
to make himself intelligible to the unleained. As it is, however, 
it is an acquisition to the hbiniy, and forms, on the whole, an 
amusing and instrietive little volume. 

If any doubt should lemain as to the Maicpiess of Worcester 
being the person, either in this or any other country, who ga\e the 
first idea of the steam-engine, or, as Mr. Pai ting ton has it, * sug- 
gested ncaily all the data essential for the ronstiurtion of a modem 
steam-engine/ such doubt must be icmovid by the peiusal of this 
editor’s 1 Note' which concludes the volume, and which is given 
as an illustration of tin* following fum 1 Inventions/ Nos. fi8, JjS, 
;)D, and 1<X>, which ait as nuclei : — 

No. LXY1II. 

1 An admirable find most Iniublc wav to dine up water by fiic, not 
by drawing or sucking it lipvvatds, tor that must hi*, us the philosopher 
cnlleth it, tuft a bp Jut) am ait n it at n , width is but at such a distance. Jlut 
this way hath no bounder, if the vessels he slicing enough; foi, I have 
taken a piece ot a whole cannon, whereof the end was hurst, and filled 
it thrce-cpiaitcrs full, stopping and screwing up the broken end, as also 
the fcmchholc, and making a constant fire under it, within twenty-four 
horns it burst and made a great crack : so that Inning lound a way to 
make my vessels, .so that they arc strengthened by the force within them, 
and tlic one to fill after the other, have seen the walei inn like a constant 
ountuin stream, foity feet high, one vessel of water, larcfied by fire, 
drivelh up forty of cold water ■ and a man that tends the work is but to 
turn two cocks, that one vessel of water being consumed, another begins 
to force and refill with cold watei, and so successively, the fire being 
tended and kept constant, which the self-same pci son may likewise abun- 
dantly perform in the intciim between the necessity of turning the said 
cocks/ — p. 02, 63. 

No. X< VIII. 

An engine, so contrived, that vvoiking the pnmum mobile forward or , 
backward, upwaids or downward, circularly oi corncrwise, to and fro, 
straight, upright or downright, yet the pretended operation continucth 
and advaiirclh ; none of the motions above mentioned, liindciing, much 
less stopping the other; but unanimously, and with harmony agreeing, 
they all augment and contribute strength unto the intended work and 

operation ; 
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operation ) and tlicrcforc I call this a mi-ummpolent cngim\ and do in- 
tend that a modgl thereof be buried with me.' - p. !)<). 

No. XC1X. 

c How to make one pound weight to raise an hundred as high as one 
pound fallctli, and yet the hundred pounds descending doth what nothing 
less than one hundred pounds can effect.' — p. l J\). 

No. C. 

‘ Upon so potent a help as these two last mentioned inventions, a 
water-work is, by many years' experience and labour, so advantageously 
by me contrived, that a child’s force bringeth up, an hundred feet high, 
ail incredible quantity of water, even two feet diameter. And 1 may 
boldly call it, the most stupendous work in the u hole world : not only with 
little charge to drain all sorts of mines, and furnish cities with water, 
though never so high sealed, as well to keep them sweet, running 
Ihrough several streets, and so performing the work of scavengers, as well 
as furnishing the inhabitants with -uflicient water for their private occa- 
sion> : but likewise supplying the rivers with suilieient to maintain and 
make navigable from town to town, and for the bettering of lands all the 
way it runs; with many more ad\autageous, and yet greater effects of 
profit, admiration, and consequence : so that deservedly I deem this in- 
vention to crown my labours, to reward my expenses, and make my 
thoughts acquiesce in way of further inventions. This making up the 
whole Century, and prc\cnting any further trouble to the reader for the 
present, meaning to leave to posterity a book, wherein, under each of 
these heads, the means to put in execution and visible trial all ami every 
of these inventions, with the shape and form of all things belonging to 
them, shall be printed by brass plates. — besides many oniilfcd, and miiiiu 
of three sorts willingly not set down, as not fit to be divulged, lest ill use 
may be made thereof, but to show 1 that such things are also within my 
knowledge, I will here in mync ownc cypher sett down one of each, not 
to be concealed when duty and utlcction obligctli me. 

In honum puhhcum , 1 1 ad mujonm Du » lor mm .' — p. 100, 101. 

This intention of leaving to j^osteiitv a hook does not appear 
to have been accomplished; nor is there any Anther explanation 
on this important point given bv the in an j ness; but there is, in the 
British Museum, what lie calls a 4 definition’ of this woudci- 
working engine, which is conceived in moio mvstci ions terms even 
than those we have quoted from the 4 Centuiv.’ It is printed on 
a single sheet, without date, and Mr. Pailiugton thinks il may 
have been written for tin* purpose of procuring subscriptions in 
aid of a waler-companv , then about to he established. But though 
no oilier record remains of this invention, the description contained 
therein lias enabled Professor Millington to design an engine, 
which, sa)s Mr. Partington, might, with a few alterations, he made 
available for the purposes lcconmicmUd b) the noble author. 

It is as follows : — 

4 In 
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f In this diagram, q represents a strong and 
dose vessel or boiler to contain water, set in 
brick work like a common copper, with a fire- 
place r underneath it, having a chimney s. 

The boiler thus constructed, is intended to 
afford the means of producing steam : and if 
we conceive two casks or strong hollow vessels 
of auy form to be placed under the surface of 
the water, near the boiler, as at t aud r, and 
that each of these \esscls has n valve opening 
into it in its lower part as u u, and two pipes 
ww, proceeding from the upper part of the 
vessels to the top of the steam boiler q, while 
two other pipes x x proceed from the lower 
parts of these vessels into a cistern y, forty feet above (he level of the water; 
an apparatus thus constructed w ill neai ly form the water-commanding en- 
gine, for if the vessels t aud i are both tilled with water by the valves n ?/, 
and the cock z he opened alter the steam has accumulated in the boiler, the 
clastic fluid thus generated will instantly rush down into the vessel t, and 
when the surface of the water is heated expel the whole of its contents 
tip the pipe a x, into the cistern ?/, where it will be retained by a valve 
opening upwards in any part of that pipe, as at a . This done, the cock 
z must be shut, and alter permitting the steam to accumulate for a short 
time, that at b must be opened, and the steam will rush into the \cssel v 
and perform a similar office, c being the valve to prevent the return of 
the water. When flic ste.im is shut oil from the vessel t, the clastic 
fluid which had previously been introduced to expel the water, will lie 
condensed by the cold media lound it, and thus a vacuum will be pro- 
duced in the vessel t , consequently a jiait of the water in which it is im- 
mersed will rush into it by the valve i/, and occupy the whole internal 
cavity, thus putting it in a state of picparation for a second opening of 
the cock z , by which its contents will be again discharged into the cistern 
y, and so of the two vessels alternately , for while % is emptying, t will 
be filling, and vice vend, which agrees with the marquis’s account when 
be says, “ that the man is out to turn two cocks, that one vessel of wa- 
terbeing consumed, another begins to force,’’ &c. ? — p. 108.* 

It is certainly possible, though we do not conn i\c it probable, 
that the marquess might have caught tln iiist hint of the power of 
steam from the Italian pliiloaiphei Iliancas, who, as eaily as 
ifj£9, published an account of a machine in which he used steam 
as a moving powei ; a woik now not easily met with, but from a 
copy of which, in the possession of Mujoi Colby, of the Kngi-* 

* As an illustration oi LohI Worn slei’i. ' sc.iiulnm.’ and ns proof that he really 
had tuck a scheme formed, and din sU d, 1’ioMsor Mi I I'm clou's engine is satisfactory 
enough , hut foi practical purposes it is obviously drhetive — tin v< ssels t and i* being 
plan d in a cold medium, the steam fiom the boiler, upon lushing into them, would con- 
dense too upidb evu to thiow the whole, or imbed any very large poition of their 
Contents, into the reservoir. 
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neers, Mr. Pai lington has given a diugiam. It is simply a cop- 
per vessel with a close cover, homing the ligure of a man’s head, 
in whose mouth is inserted a tube, out of which, as through the 
spout of a tea-kettle, the steam issues, and being directed against 
the vanes of an horizontal float-w heel, turns it round, by which mo- 
tion is given to a pestle ami mortar, employed in the alchemist’s 
laboratory. The means, how cut, employed by the marquess for 
raising water arc so totally different from this a*olipilc that we do 
not see how hpfcould possibly ha\c a\ ailed himself of Brancas’s 
machine, had he even known it. Besides, we are assured that 
* lie desired not to set dowm any other men’s inventions but 
if, in any case, he had acted on them, ' to nominate the in- 
ventors. 9 The way in which it is said — but w'c are not told oil 
what authority — that he lust caught the idea of employing Steam, 
was this : while confined in the Tower of London, and preparing 
some food in his apai Uncut, the cover of the vessel having been 
closely lilted, was, by the expansion of the steam, suddenly forced 
off and canied up the chimney. Wc may consider this, perhaps, 
to be one of those pretty stmics got up, like that of the apple of 
Sir Isaac Newton, to at count, in a familial way, for the origin of 
some gieat discovciy. 

That others have piolited fiom the hints, vague as they may ap- 
pear, of the noble niaiquess, then* is abundant testimony. The 
liisi oil the list was Sir Samuel Moilnud, a man of some note iu 
his day, not only foi bis feats iu mechanics, but in politics also, 
having been employed by Cioinvvcll both diplomatically and as 
uudei-sec jctaiy to Tlmiloe, anil at the same time by Chailes 11. 
as a spy, on which account he is tenned by Hollis, f n devteions 
hypoeiite.’ lie ceilaiidy contiiud matte is so well as to he pen- 
sioned by one paily, ami to piocuie a knighthood and a haionclcy 
fioin the otliei ; and yet this daily man, who, fiom hiswoiks, ap- 
peals to have been somewhat r»f a scholai, and a gieat dahhlm in the 
arts and philosophy of the time, affoidcd, towards the close of his 
life, a liielanclioly instance of how little avail philosophy and tin* 
sciences may he to their follow eis, when they quit the line of tlicii 
pursuits, and engage in the common dealings and on miuins of 
mankind ; lie having sufficed himself to he entrapped into a second 
maniage with alow ami nitful woman, in a way that could scaicely 
have deceived an idiot.* 

It 

* Ilia own loiter on this subjirt to Mr Siinml lhpjsuill best show wliuta gud- 
geon Ibis learned indii was. 

4 About 1 luce wciks or a month since, tump in up gieat perplexities, and almost 
distracted foi want of 1110111*3 , my private cuditois tormenting me Iroui morning till 
night, and sonic of them thitnU'iniig me with u pnson, then* came a entain person to 
me, whom I had idiivcd in 11 staiving cniiclitioii, and ior whom I had dune n thousand 

cc 1 Kimlm.Ai, 
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It seems, however, that his expectations from Charles having 
at length failed him, he had recourse, to his skill in hydraulic 
machines to improve his circumstances; and he prevailed on that 
monarch, as lie tells u*, to send him o\ei to the King of France, 
to carry into execution a scheme lie had invented for cerlaiu 
water-works, oil which he had expended large sums in Eiiglaud, 
without being reimbursed even to the extent of his outlay. The 
.scheme was to raise water by the agency of steMi ; aud though 
the same proposal, almost verbuti/n , was contained in the 4 Cen- 
tury’ of the Marquess of Worcester, and published about twenty 
years before, neither one nor the other seems to have eKCtted 
the smallest degree of curiosity or attention in England, ill 
1()83, however, Sir Samuel had the honour of exhibiting his 
discovery before Louis the Fourteenth at St. Cernudu’s. What 
the effect of the experiment was does not appear, but what its 
pretensions wcic, nic on rceoid, in the lluileian Collection of 
MSS. in the llritish Museum, (No. .>77 J.) It is wiitlcn oil 
vellum and richly illuminated, and proves that the source from 
which Morland drew it was no other than the Century of the 
Marquess of Worcester. 

‘ Lcs principes de la nouvcllc force de foil ; invcntcc par le Chevalier 
Morlaud, Tan lGb2, ct presentee mi MajcMe ires ( hrestienne, 1(>S3. 

* L’cau fcstant i vupoiee par la force de ion, ccs vapours demandant in- 
continent line plus grande espace (environ deux uiille fois) que L’can 
n'orcupoict anparav.int, cf plus tost que d’etie toujoiirs cmprisomiccs, fe- 
roient crcvcr line piece de canon. JNlais (* slant bit'll gouvernees selou lea 
regies de la stati(]ue, ct par science leduites a la mesure, au poid*, ct a la 
balance, alors elles portent paisibleincnt lenis lardeaux (com me des boils 
chcvaux) et ainsy seroient-elles du grand usage an genre luimain, par- 
ticulieremcnt pour l’elevation des eau\ selon la Table snivunte, qui marque 
lcs noiubres des liuvres qui pourumt f*stre levies IS'00 fois par lieurc, h 
six pouccs dc levee, parties cyliiidres ii moit ie remplies d’enu, aussi bicn 
que lcs divers diatuelrcs ct proton deurs des dits cyliiidres.’ 

This is, in fact, almost 'in the veiy words of the sixty-eighth 


kindnesses ; who pretended in gratitude to lulp me to a wile, who wns a very virtuous, 
pious and sweet d is positioned lady , and an heiress who had £j(HJ pi r annum in land of 
inheritance, and £ 1000 in reads iiiuiity.w tli the interest since iniie years, besides a 
mortgage upon £J00 pei annum mine, with plait , jewt lls, \e. r llie Devil himself 
could not (oiitiilf. more pioltablc cut umstaiu es than wtir ln\tl before nu* j and when 
Iliad often a mind to intjuiie into i lit tiuih, I had no powei, believing, fortertniu 
reasons, that lliere were some t liamis hi witchcraft ust it ii|Uiu me , aud withal believing 
it ultiily impossible (hat a person so obliged should ever l>e guilty of so black a deed, 
its to betray nu* in so barbarous a in. inner. Besides that, 1 re. ill) liilieveil it a blessing 
from htaven for my charity to tli it pt ison; anti ] was, about a fortnight sinte, led us n 
fool to the stocks, and married a coat liman’s daughter not woi tli a shilling, and one 
who, about nine months since, was I uuiijil to lutl of a hast aid; and thus 1 am both 
absolutely ruined in my fortune aud icputatiun, and must become a derision to all the 
woild.' (IVpy s Com ■> \nl. ii. p. fii.) 

.scantling. 
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scantling, wliat the Marquess of Worcester proposes to do. Sir 
Samuel Moiland was undoubtedly an ingenious mechanic, and is 
mentioned as such by Evelyn, but at the same time, as the history 
of his life, written by himself, evinces, a man quite capable of 
adopting the diflCov erics of otheis as his own. But, whatever his 
engine may have been, the drawing or model of which he says he 
exhibited to the King of France, there cau be little doubt that we 
are indebted toMpaptain Savery for having discovered, and first re- 
duced to practice, the power of atmo.spheiicul pressure obtained 
by the condensation of steam, whose expansive force, it is equally 
certain, he had previously learned from the ‘ Century of Inven- 
tions;* nor can the merit be refused to him, jointly perhaps with 
Newcomen, and one John Cawley, a common, or, we should 
rather say, an uncommon glazier of Dartmouth, of having 
first combined the two powers mid applied them to the steam- 
engine. Dr. Dcsagulicrs, however, has somewhat ungenerously 
attempted to 10b him of the merits justly due to his important 
imentiou. Savery, he sins, denied Inning taken the sugges- 
tion from the Marquess of Worcester, and, the better to conceal 
the matter, bought up every copy of the marquess’s book that 
he could fnul in Paternoster How mul elsewhere, and burned 
them in the piescnce of the gentleman who gave the doctor his in- 
formation. This would certain]) have been, to use Lord Orford’s 
expression, * an amazing piece of foil) ,’ for the marquess's book 
w as perfectly wi ll know n at that time. But the doctor further ac- 
cuses him of having invented the following stor) to make people 
believe that he found out the power of steam by chance — if so, it 
was, to say the least of it, taking a v\ long way to enhance the merit 
of the discovery : — Having drunk a bottle of Florence wine, and 
thrown the empty flask upon the file, he observed that the small 
quantity of wine left in the bottom had filled the flask with steam. 
’Faking it in his hand he placed the neck in a basin of cold water, 
when he observed the water to lush into the flask, being driven up 
by the pressure of the air. This, hi* say s, is Savciy \s account of the 
matter; there is a copy of Savely’s hook in the British Museum; 
the title of it is, The Miners Friend, or an Engine to raise Water 
by File desciihcd, and certainly in this book the author 

■ elates no sueh stoiy, nor indeed gives any account of the manner 
of his invention. However Desaguliers learned the auecdote, 
and whether, in fact, if Savery ever told it, it In* tiue or false, 
it is quite clear that there is nothing in it which he could have 
taken from the Marquess of Woiceslei, that applies to the con- 
densation of steam, and therefore, it was not necessary for him 
on that account to invent the story. But when Desagulieis 
further asserts, that Savciy never made such an expci intent 

either 
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cither then or afterwards, and gives the following as the proof 
of his assertion, we cannot hesitate to say that nc lays himself 
open to die charge of having drawn a rash, unphilosophical, and 
unwarrantable conclusion. ‘ I made, 9 says he, ‘ the experiment 
purposely, with about half a glass of wine in a flask, which 1 laid 
upon the tire till it boiled into steam ; then puttiug on a thick 
glove to prevent the neck of the flask from burning me, I plunged 
the mouth of the flask under the water that fllle<La basin, but the 
pressure of the atmosphere was so strong, that it beat the flask 
out of my hand with violence, and threw it up to the ceiling/ — 
and this lie says must have happened to Captain Sax cry, hud 
lie ever made the experiment, who would not have omitted so ad- 
mirable an embellishment to his story ! — sin inference just about 
as conclusive as if lie were to say that, having witnessed the burst- 
ing of the boiler of a liigh-piessme steam-engine, the boiler of 
every steam-engine must necessarily burst. 

It may safely be concluded, we think, from the total silence in 
the course of these discussions between Savery and Desagulieis, 
respecting the pretended discoveiies of Sir Samuel Moiland, that 
they ended in smoke; and that, though in fact he could rnLewatci 
by different kinds of pumps, he never practically cflected it by 
means of steam. 

The French have set up pretensions to the discovery of the 
steam-engine, as they have also done to that of steam-vessels,* and 
their claim to both stands pie tty neai ly oil equally untenable 
grounds. The invention of the engine is by them nsnihed to 
M. Papin, who, when in London in lf>8(), poulticed his digester, 
in wliieh ho dissolved hones by ineaieerating the steam and in- 
creasing the heat by pieventmg evapoiation. It was eighteen 
years after this, before he w as employed by the Lundgiave nt 
11 esse to raise water by the expnimm power of steam; and his 
experiments wen conducted on the piinciplc disciibed by the 
Marquess of Worcester, in which lie had veiy little success, uni ll 
he had received fiom Leibnitz, then in Kngland, a draft of 
Captain Savery 's engine. The account of Papin’s expet intents 
was not published till 1707, nine ycais after Savery' \s engine had 
been completed and a patent obtained for it, beating date July, 
lG<)H. Papin theiefoie cannot have the slightest pietensious to 
this important discovery. 

Next to the article oil the steam-engine, Mr. Paitingtou lias 
bestowed most labour oil his ‘ Note’ upon No. 32. — ‘ I low to com- 
pose an Universal Character/ but Wilkins, lhicon, IJccker, and 


* We lia\r shown tli.it Jonathan Hulls was iiu<|iicMronnl)ly tin* (list; oven r of the 
mode of applying the ttiaiii-Hiigiiic to boats bee Vo!. XL\. p. bjl. 
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so many others have treated on this subject, that little new is 
likely to be said upon it. His note on Telegraphs, (Nos. 0. and 
7.) is meagre; and the ship-destroying engine (Nos. 9. and 10.) 
might have been extended be)oml the torpedos of Fulton and 
Buonaparte. 

There is nothing very wonderful in the various methods of * se- 
cret writing’ suggested by the Marquess, nor in his ‘ significant 
seals and cyphers/ most of which are, at best, but difficiles nuga. 
To signify words and hold discourse by the 4 jangling of parish bells’ 
would be as easy as it is useless. The wonderful wheel described 
in No. 5(i, which is, as the Marquess says, • a most incredible 
thing, if not seen, but tried before the late king of happy memory, 
in the Tower, by my directions/ is an attempt at w'hat has been 
tried by thousands, and which will yet be tried by thousands 
more. The failure of such a number will not deter others from 
wasting their time and substance to no purpose in the discovery 
of a perpetual motion — a property the power of which is vested 
solely in the Great Author of the universe, and exists only, as 
far as we know', in the arangement of the planetary system. No 
charge of quackery, however, can fairly be laid against tlic Mar- 
quess on this score, as the w isest men of his time, and both before 
and after him, have split upon the same rock. Now at last, how- 
ever, the squaring of the circle, the finding of the longitude, anti 
the discovery of perpetual motion arc the stumbling-blocks mostly 
of feeble minds, set in action by that dangerous thing, f a little 
learning.’ 

Of the eight or nine different suggestions for discharging balls 
out of pistols, carabines, muskets, harquebuses, sake rs, nmsquc- 
toons, &c. f however ingenious they may have been considered in 
the seventeenth century, there is not now a gunsmith in the 
kingdom that would not outdo all on the principle of a common 
magazine pistol. The * brazen head’ of the marquess, (No. 88.) 
which, ‘ though a man speak never so softly, and even whispcis 
into the ear thereof, will piesenlly open its mouth, and resolve 
the question in French, Latin, Welsh, Irish or Fnglish, in good 
terms/ is explained by Mr. Partington by a description of the 
invention of the ‘ Invisible (iiil/ the sect it of w'hicli he unfolds 
in a clear and satisfactory mannci. 

The * Aitilicial Horse’ (No. 5)1.) is another automaton, which, 
like those of Vaucunson, Kcinpelen and Maclzel, is a most inge- 
nious piece of mechanism; but such trifles are neither worth the la- 
bour and time expended in their construction, nor possess the least 
degree of interest from the moment that their secret is explained ; 
and we know of none that has not been explained, except that of 
the chess-player, which, though now at least of fifty years stand- 
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ing, is, we believe, as little understood ns when first invented. 
Yet when it was originally brought over to England, Mae 1/cl 
told Sir Joseph Banks that it would soon be discovered, and that 
whenever this took place, men would be surprized that they had so 
long been kept in ignorance of the principles of a machine of such 
extreme simplicity . 

There are a few, but not many, of the ' scantlings 9 which may 
justify Lord Orford’s ill-natured leinark — lor instance. No. 23. 
which runs thus: — *llo\\ to make a weight that cannot take 
up an hundred pounds, and yet shall take up two hundred 
pounds, and at the self-same distance from the centre; and so 
on, proportionally, to millions of pounds.’ This is, at least, in 
its present state unintelligible. It is, as Mr. Partington observes, 
* paradoxical,’ and so completely contrary to every established 
principle or rule in science, that we may faiilv set it down among 
the number of those inventions which, by partaking so highly of 
the marvellous, have contributed to bring the whole * Century ’ 
into disrepute. Mr. Pai tington’s little volume \\ ill, however, pre- 
vent this; and w r c hope it may be the means of stimulating some 
other ingenious mechanic to favour the vvoi hi with a more copious 
commentary on an author who, small as his uoik is, ought not to 
be considered as undeserving a niche in tin- chamber of I he temple 
of British literature conseciated to scientific discovciies. 


Art. VI. — 1. Practical Observations upon the Education of the 
People , fyc. By H. Biotighaui, Esc]. M.P. 1\U.S. lj)th 
Edition. London. 1825. 

2. Mechanics' Magazine . 

3. Wilder spin on the Importance of Educating the Infant Poor, 
Loudon. 1 824. 

4. A Reply to Mr. I Iron "ham's Prat l teal Observations upon the 
Education of the People , addressed to the Working Classes and 
their Employers. By E. W. (h infield, M.A. Miuistei of Lama 
Chapel, Bath. London. 1823. 

T 17 E arc living in a singular if not a nilical stale of things; 

* * with almost universal peace ahioad, and a moie than com- 
mon contentment at home, engines of gnat powcijbt good oi for 
ill, are set in action, aiidlheic is a gc ueial stir tlnoiigh all the ele- 
ments of society; the whole appeaianccof things a Holds loom for 
much lefledion; but no reflection, we think, can enable any man to 
foresee the end of them. We at least, notwithstanding the pi over- 
bull hardihood of our craft, will vculuic to pn die t nothing, with- 
out the qualifying clause, quietptid damn, ant ent, ant non . In 
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the meanwhile, however, if we try to form au opinion of rising 
plans by their apparent merits as dispassionately and collectedly 
as we can, adhering to general principles, and fearing neither the 
reproach of liberalism on tin* one hand, or of bigotry on the other, 
we may perhaps, without aspiring to be prophets, arrive at some 
conclusions not without their practical use to the public as well 
as to ourselves. 

In the year 1800, Dr. Birkbeck, at that time professor in the 
Anderson College at Glasgow, announced a course of lectures oil 
natural philosophy and its application to the arts, for the instruc- 
tion of mechanics. 

f I had frequent opportunities,’ lie says, f of observing tlie intelligent 
curiosity of tlie “ unwashed artificers,” to whose mechanical skill I was 
often obliged to have recourse ; and on one occasion, in particular, my 
attention was arrested by the inquisitive countenances of a circle of ope- 
ratives, who had crowded round a somewhat curious piece of mechanism, 
which laid been constructed in flair wniksliqp. I beheld, through every 
disadvantage of circumstances and appearance, such strong indications 
of the existence of the unquenchable spirit, and Mich emanations from 
the “ heaven -lighted lamp in man,” ’ (why, in the name ot common sense, 
should plain truths require these holiday flowers ot speech’) ‘that the 
question was forced upon me, — why are these mind* left without tlie 
means of obtaining th.it knowledge which they so ardently desire; and 
why are the avenues to science bailed against them, because they arc poor’ 
It was impossible not to dctcuninc that tlie obstacle should be removed 5 
and I therefore icsolvcd to oiler them a course of elementary philosophi- 
cal lectures. For three successive seasons 1 had the satisfaction of lec- 
turing to :><)() mechanics ; and au audience more orderly, attentive, ami 
apparently comprehending, I never witnessed.’ — Mu /tanks' Magazine, 
vol. i. 

Twenty yesus elapsed befoie this idea was followed lip; but 
ill 1821, a few gentlemen at Edinburgh, who weie disposed tocn- 
couiage the experiment, ‘ em ulated a piospectus among the me- 
chanics, announcing the commencement of a corn se of lectures 011 
mechanics, and another 011 clieinistiy, with tlu* opening of a library 
of books on tlie same subject, for perusal at lioine as well as in 
the room; thehouis of lectin e to be fiom eight to nine in tlie 
evening, twice a week for six months; and the terms of admission 
to both lectures and libiaiy fifteen shillings a year.’ ‘ When 400 
mechanic's had purchased tickets, the two coiuses of lectures were 
delivered by JDr. Forbes and Mr. Galbraith; with the addition of 
one 011 aichiteeture and one 011 farriery, and of a class for archi- 
tectural and mechanical drawing dining the summer iecess. ,# 

I 11 1822, the editois of the Mechanics’ Magazine invited the 
attention of their leadeis to these institutions. 


Pidctitril Olibtri .ilium, \u 19. 
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* We are desirous/ they say, r of seeing a London Mechanics 1 Insti- 
tute established by the mechanics of the metropolis themselves. It is so 
obvious that it will be for the interest of the mechanics, if, instead of 
assembling at a pot-house in an evening, besotting themselves with the 
fumes of tobacco and draughts of porter, stupifying their minds and 
bringing disease on their bodies, rendering themselves more abject than 
the circumstances of society, which arc painful enough, will render 
them 5 wc say it would be so much for their interest, if they were to 
meet in large and well-aired rooms, and endeavour to ncquilc a know- 
ledge at a cheap rate of the elements of science ; that wc do not doubt 
their ultimately, and of themselves, establishing the London Mechanics’ 
Institute/ 

The formation of a society soon followed this address; and in 
the course of the year 18G4, as wc learn from Mr. Brougham's 
pamphlet, lectures were delivered by Mr. Phillips on chemistiy, 
Mr. Dotchin on geometry, Dr. Biikbcck on hydiostatics, Mr. 
Cooper on the application of chemistiy to the aits, Mr. Newton 
on astronomy, Mr. Tatum on electricity, and Mr. Black on the 
French language, to great and increasing numbers of workmen. 
About a thousand now' belong to tlie Institution, and pay twenty 
shillings a ycar. # 

Similar institutions are at the present time established, or on 
the point of being established, in almost c\ery town in Kuglaml 
whose population reaches 10, (KK), and in some of much smaller 
numbers. Publications intended for the use of nice hanies, and 
unintelligible without some knowledge of natural philosophy and 
mathematics, have a wide and ini leasing cii dilation. livny 
thing indicates a growing spirit of inquiiv,an increased desire, 
and with it au increased power of acquiring knowledge. What 
Mr. Coleridge has said in a deepei sui* **e of all orders of created 
Innings maybe applied to the lower oiders of our population; 
f All things strive to ascend and ascend in theii stri\ini»/+ 

What will be the cfl'ect of this mo emeiit on the suifacc of so- 
ciety? As might have been ex pec ted, it has given occasion for 
much dispute, and various anticipations: and while some have 
hailed the appearance as tin 1 commencement of a glorious vera, to 
be distinguished by the triumph and univeisal empire of Mind, 
others consider it as a poi teutons cloud in the political horizon, 
big with sedition and trouble. We ate inclined to treat both 
these opinions as gieatly ovcrchaigcd: we neither expect a 
golden, nor dread the appioach of an iiou age; we think that 
both the probable benefits and the piobable dangers of these 
associations have been alike exaggerated. 

If, indeed, we wcie to regaid only the foolish and intemperate 

* Practical Obbcivations, p. 21. i~ Aids to Iliflcilion, p. 112. 
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language attributed not merely to the mechanics themselves, but 
their more blamablc patrons, at public meetings and tavern din* 
tiers, \vc should undoubtedly see good cause for the alarm which 
many persons have expressed, whose judgments we respect, and 
the purity of whose intentions admits of no reasonable doubt. 
Hut a great measure of this kind ought not to be so judged : 
some allowance must in reason be made for the vapouring of 
uncultivated men, w r ho, in a moment of exaltation, naturally de- 
claim upon the most easy of all subjects, the faults of their 
superiors, and the existing inequalities of society; these arc the 
appropriate and prescriptive themes of vulgar minds; and if this 
he done with coarseness of allusion, and intemperance of language, 
it is no more than might ha\c been anticipated. Wliat is said at 
such a time ought not to be taken as an accurate measure of the 
deliberate feelings even of the orators themselves, still less of those 
who listen to, and applaud them. And even if it might be so 
taken, it would remain to he proved, as we shall presently see, that 
these feelings are attributable to the institutions in question, or 
will be fostered, or Inought into action by them. 

Much, undoubtedly, of the alarm which these institutions have 
occasioned, and of the opposition they have experienced, is to be 
attributed to the patronage and advocacy of the gentleman 
whose Practical Observations are at the head of our paper. It 
is his singular infelicity to prejudice every cause which lie 
undertakes to advance: — with all the zeal, industry and pertina- 
city, — all the power of labour, endurance and piivation, mental 
and bodily, — all the self-confidence and versatility which Sallust 
attributes to bis hero, and far more than all liis talent, informa- 
tion and eloquence, he is yet confessedly the most unfit of all 
distinguished public men of the present age to lead a party, 
or to conduct the sliuggle for any great and opposed measure. 
Uy some remarkable ingicdu ill in liis cluuacter, he is morally 
sure to cool the ardour of fi lends, and to impoit division into 
their counsels ; to invigoiate and concentrate the opposition of 
enemies, and to fill their ranks with determined i remits from all 
who were at first only timid, suspicious or neutral. And no won- 
iler — to conciliate by unimportant concession, to re-assure by pa- 
tient explanation, to reason with liis udvcisaiy as an honest and 
sensible, though mistaken man ; these are methods of advancing 
his cause which he either disdains or knows not how to use : the 
weapons of liis argumentation, so familiar in use as to seem almost 
natural to the nsei, are, commiseration of besotted ignorance, 
sarcasm on inteicsted motives, assumption of measureless superi- 
ority. It would be strange indeed in the infirmity of our nature 
if this dill not make cold followers out of zealous co-operators, 

and 
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and turn opponents in argument into personal enemies. Mr. 
Brougham lias been so long, and so frequently a public speaker, 
and is gifted with such real power both of reasoning and elo- 
quence, that it would be w rong to suppose him actuated by the 
pitiful desire of pointing periods for the momentary applause, with- 
out the real approbation of his hearers. But it is extraordinary, 
that in fact every thing, which in his sober judgment he must think 
most important, is sacrificed to the effect of an instant. No 
matter how deep the wound in others, or how bitter and lasting the 
regret to himself; all private feedings, all public considerations, the 
force of his argument, the success of the cause for which he pleads, 
and the interest of his party, seem to weigh but as a feather against 
the indulgence of this unhappy vein. Looking, as we do, with 
much interest upon some of the schemes to which Mr. Brougham 
is devoted, we see, with no unfriendly exultation, but with great 
regret, this capital defect* in his composition as a public man. It 
is not, however, because a particular indhidual advocates a mea- 
sure, and imputes bigotry, .selfishness, or ignorance to those who 
oppose it; it is not because they who should know better, suiter or 
encourage improper language in others, c»i disseminate improper 
opinions themselves; it is not because they would (if they would; 
of which vve have no proof, and which, without strong proof, we 
ought not to impute) pervert these institutions to improper pro- 
poses; that the thing itself necessarily to be opposed, or conse- 
quences, which may arise fiom independent causes, to be attributed 
to it. The measure itself should be quietly canvassed — the balance 
of good and evil resulting from it weighed, both in respect of 
quantity and probability — it should be seen liovv much of both is 
necessarily inherent, how much contingent, and how much capable 
of being produced or averted by discreet and honest management. 

Mr. Brougham, in his Practical Observations on the Educa- 
tion of the People, points out three methods in which the instruc- 
tion of mechanics may be carried on; cheap publications on sci- 
entific objects; societies for promoting conversation; and the 
institution of lectures. 

The two lust of these proposed methods evidently require regu- 
lar meetings ; and these regular meetings, whether for conversa- 
tions or lectures, are contemplated with suspicion. Meu who 
conic together, professedly to discuss the mystery of their ow r n 
craft, may digress into the mystery of politics, or the more serious 
mysteries of religion; and a public lecturer, who is so inclined, 
will find no difficulty' in insinuating, together with his geometry 
or chemistry, the elements of infidelity and sedition. 

To deny the possibility of this, would be to argue in the face of 
knowu and lamentable facts; and pci haps with recent examples 

before 
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hcfoic our eyes, wo shall not be thought warranted in considering 
it as improbable. Things however which may be possible and 
even easy, are not always actually done : we have no right, and 
*Vc should be unwise, to impute to these lecturers as a class the 
desire to propagate dangerous opinions ; and wc cannot but think 
it probable that the publicity which must attend a lecture-room, 
and 'a salutary fear of general opinion, even in the absence of 
better and higher safeguards, may prove sufficient guarantees 
against any sucJi abuse of opportunity. 

But the great tiling to be considered is, that mechanics’ insti- 
tutes are not necessary’ to enable men to combine, nor accredited 
lecturers to mislead them. Every one knows, and with reasonable 
alarm, that there is scarcely a trade in the whole country which has 
not its union, its committee, its club, its benefit society, or some 
Other means of earning a common resolution and a complete 
combination into effect. The evidence gi\en before committees 
of the House of Commons, during tin- two last sessions, proved 
a system of organization which no new measures can possibly 
render moie powciful or uni\ersnl. And if organization may 
exist, independent of allowed or stat'd meetings, so also may 
lectures of the most pernicious kind. The oiaclc of an alehouse, 
the president of a club may retail the contents of a blasphemous 
treatise or factious newspaper with far moie effec t than can ever 
be produced by the disputation of a reading-room, or the insinu- 
ations of tin* most artful lectin er, who Iris not entirely lost caste 
in society. 

In truth, the occasion of the e\il is mistaken, and the blame in- 
laid at the wrong dooi. People an* aware of these extensiw* 
combinations, and lieai of mischievous tracts widely disseminated , 
and they compare the careless, \aeaut, uuiiicpiiiing clown of lifty 
years ago, with the busy, restless politician of the present day ■ 
they think the change is for tile worse, and impute that change 
to Education. Many fall into this error who have no wish oi 
intention to check its pi ogress, but yho still believe that danger 
attends its course, and e\il follow's in its train. 

Education, howe\c r, lias nothing to do with this alteration of 
character; happily it has accompanied it, ami affords the means 
of a coneclive. We must accuse the pi ogress of wealth, the in- 
crease and condensation of population, the facilities of loco-motion, 
the quick circulation of intelligence. We must accuse commerce, 
manufactures, steam-boats, stage-coaches, 1 lews p ape is : these arc 
the leal cause of the change' in the community. Let those who en- 
tertain a doubt upon this point compute the diffeient paits of the 
same country; let them compare the nr.uiufuetiiiing with the 
agricultural counties; let them compare the towns e\en of the 

VOL. xxxn. no. l\i\ n n same 
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same count} with its \ illagcs; 01 ht them compare a reined ul- 
lage, which has* little intercourse bevond its iieaiesl inaiket, with 
a village on some high load; and the\ will soon pciceive in what 
the difleieiice of cluuacter leall} originates. Is it that schools 
have place in towns am! i)inmifa< lories, and aie excluded fioin 
the villages ? No: we have vet to leam that mauufactoiies aie fa- 
vourable 1 to learning; and, thanks to the exertions of our cleigv, 
schools are iu opeiatiou in the village no less than in the town, 
and in the letiied village no less than iu the thoioughfarc: and a 
larger piopoition of the whole population will he included iu the 
school of the village, and fevvei will he giossl} ignoiunt. If then 
education wcie the mischief-w 01 kei 9 it would he equnll} mis- 
chievous in hotli situations; and \i t in the one will he too often 
found, it is to he fcaied, a leaven, moie 01 less pervasive, ot dis- 
content and restlessness; in the oilier a spiiit content to go ioi- 
ward ill the heateu path; 01 if <|uei ohms complaining oulv of 
the unequal administration of laws designed to lelicve, hut pne- 
ticall} creating distress. 

Besides, has it hi oil lemembeied how small a nuasuie of edu- 
cation is tecpiiied, ni oidu that tin lgiioiant max he inish d, m 
truth penciled ! Suppose hut a singh publisher ih U mimed 
upon gain and not scrupulous oi the mt ms, with tahnl uioiigh 
at his command to (.a! urn lira It* leligiou and tin laws ; suppose hut 
a single peison among lifl} of those who fuquint tin h soils of 
low dehauclierv, active enough in a bad cause to lelail the dose 
of weekl} oi liionthlx poison to the audit me aiouud him; and 
without going fill tliei, without attempting to true the iamiii< u- 
tion of the evil, a thousand copies ot a single piihhcalioii, legu- 
lail} adniinisteied thiough such channels, au sufficient to conluse 
the sense of religion and social light and viong in lifts thousand 
of our coimtrviiicii. And shall we utluhiilc this to education/ 
No more education is necessai} than that one man in iiil} should 
be able to read with Hiicnc} ; the moie jguoiaut the audience, the 
better will the lecturei succeed. 

We must refei, then, to the stati of soviet} as the cause of 
corruption, if the minds of the people aie conupled: a state 
which collects numbers together gives them the oppoitunit} of 
wasting their leisure and theii earnings at the haunts of vulgai 
dissipation, and facilitates the dilfusioii of peiiodical sedition fioin 
one cornel of the kingdom to the other 

' Ilinc labor ille douius, et inextiic.ibilis error.* 

Ceitainlv, therefore, we aie inclined rather to hope for good 
than to anticipate evil, fiom anv new objects oi inteiest which 
nig} tend to wilhdiaw men out of the scmiuaiies of depiavit}, and 

engage 
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engage them in better things. These institutes are an experiment 
of this kind; on the success of which w r e dare not be enthusiastic, 
and yet are not willing to speak the language of discouragement. 
We are told indeed, and truly told, that the best place for a work- 
man whose daily labour has been dischaiged, is the bosom of his 
family, his own iiieside. And if we belu\cd that the practical 
effect of these lectio e.s would be to detach men from their homes 
ami break up their domestic conduits, we should deem the argu- 
ment against them insuperable . Hut it is notorious that the 
habits of these workmen sue net gineially domestic. Their 
* sweet eollorpiial pleasmes me but few/ They hate hitherto 
sought for iclnxution abioul, and taken it mixed with moral poi- 
son. Wliakwr ti lids to ehtate the man will be a boon to the 
family. Weappuheud no petitions against the institutes from 
wit e.s 01 child] i n. 

The magazine fiom which we hate befoic cited, contains so 
gialifying an llludialion ol the inipimc ment of character which 
mat possibly lesiilt fiom lluxi institutions, th.it we shall give it to 
our leader in the woult of a lettei iiom Mr. Haimaty ne. 

c The Gas-Light t hark ltd C ojiipany of this tily (Glasgow) employ 
constantly bet tt mi ^ixly ami seventy mtMi in their works. Tttelte of 
these are mechanics, and the reiiuincLi (iiniacc-uicn and conimoii la- 
bourers ot ditleienf desuij.Lom . burning altogclher h community not 
tery promising a^ a body to be incited to adopt liicasiucs loi their oivn 
intellectual improvement. 

* A little moie than time ycai-* ago, our lnau.igei at the tvoiks, Mr. 
James li. Nelson, proposed lo tlusc nun to contiibulc each a small sum 
monthly, lo be laid out in honk* to lonn a lihiwry for tlear common use; 
and he informed them that it tluy agiecd to do this, the Company 
would gi\e them a room to keep the hooks in, which should be heated 
and lighted for them in wiutu, and in which they might meet every 
evening to read and com else, in place ot going to the alehouse, as 
many of them had been in the piactucot doing. That the Company 
would further gi\c them a present of five guineas to set out with 3 and 
that the management ot the lunds, library, and e\cry thing connected 
Avith the nieusuie should he ciitnHed in a committee oi tlienisch cs, to 
be named and renewed by I bun at ccilain fixed periods. 

* With a good deal of persuasion Mr. Nelson got lean teen of them to 
agree to the pljn, and a commencement was thus male. Tor the first 
tw T o years, until it could he ascertained that the members would have a 
proper care ot the hooks, it was agieed that they should not take them 
out of the reading-room, but that they should meet there c\ciy evening 
to pei use them Alter this | cried, howc\ci, the membeis wire allowed 
to taki the bouts home: and fast i/uii tins/ nut only tuiu a wetk at 
the uading-unm to change them, and tomerse on what they had been 
reading. The increase ot the nundkr of subscribers to the libiaiy was 
at rust a cry slow*, and at the end of the -i.cond wai, the whole did 110I 
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amount to thirty. But from conversing with one another twice a week 
at the library upon the acquisitions they had been making, a taste for 
science and a desire for information began to spread among them. 

* They had a little before this time got an atlas, which, they say, led 
them to think of purchasing a pair of globes; and one from among 
themselves, Alexander Anderson, by trade a joiner, who had had the 
advantage of attending two courses of the leetiucs in the Andcisouian 
Institution, volunteered, about the beginning oflast winter, to explain, on 
the Monday evenings, the use of the globes. Finding biivihclf succeed 
in doing this, he offered to give them, on the Thursday evenings, 
an account of some of the principles and processes in mechanics and 
chemistry, accompanied with a few experiments. This be effected with 
a simplicity of illustration and usefulness of purpose that was delightful. 
He next, and while this was going on, undertook, along with another 
of the workmen, to attend in the reading-room during the other evenings 
of the week, and teach such of the members, as chose, arithmetic. 

* For the business of flic present season, the members of the society 
(who conduct every tiling themselves) base made a new arrangement. 
The individuals of the committee have conic under an agreement to give 
in rotation a lecture, cither in chemist! y or mechanics, every Thursday 
evening; taking Murray tor their text -hook in the one, and Ferguson 
in the other. They intimate, a fnitniglit before, to the person whose 
turn it is, that he is to lecture front such a page to such a page of one 
of these authors. lie haN, in consequence, then fourteen days to make 
himself acquainted with liis subject, and lie authorised to claim, during 
that perioci, tlic assistance ol every member ot flic society in preparing 
the chemical experiments, or making the little models ol machines re- 
quired for illustrating his discourse. 

4 The effect of all that I have been relating lias been most beneficial 
to the general character and happiness ol these individuals ; and we may 
readily conceive what a valuable pirt of the community they are likely 
to become, and what the state of the whole of our manufacturing popu- 
lation would be, it the people employed in ever} large woik were enabled 
to adopt similar measures. 

* Tlic Gas-Light Company, seeing the beneficial consequence' resulting 
from the instruction of their woik people, have fitted up tor them, this 
winter,a more commodious room to meet in tor their lectures, with a small 
laboratory and woikshop attached to it, where they can conduct thcii 
experiments and prepare the models to he used in the lectures. The men 
last year made for themselves an air-pump and an clcctrif}ing machine, 
and some of them arc constantly engaged during their spare hours in the 
laboratory and workshop. 

‘ The whole of the woikiucn, w ith the exception of about fifteen, have 
now become members of the society , and these have been standing out 
• on the plea that they cannot read ; they arc chiefly men from tlic remote 
parts of the Iliglilunds or from Ireland hut the olhcis say to them, 
"Join us, and we shall teach you to icad and I have no doubt of their 
persuading them to do so. 

f The rules of the society, which have been framed by the memliers 
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themselves, fire simple and judicious. Every person, oil becoming a 
me m her, pays 7s. ( nl . entry money. This sum is taken from liim by in- 
stalments, and is paid back to him should lie leave the gas-works, or to 
his family or heirs, should lie die. Besides this entrance money, each 
member contributes three half-pence weekly, two-thirds of which, by a 
rule made this year, go to the library, and onc-lhird to the use of the la- 
boratory and workshop. By a rule made at the same time, which I 
think a curious indication of the state of feeling produced in these men 
in the short period since the romiuenecnicnt of the society, the members 
may bring to the lectures any of their sons who are above seven and 
under twenty- one years of age. 

* The hooks now amount to above three hundred volumes, and consist 
of elementary works of science, and of history, voyages, and travels 5 
some of the standard poets, a few of our best novels, and Shukspeure's 
works. The selection of the books purchased by the library funds is, in 
general, creditable to the members of the society. They admit no books 
on religion. The members say 1 hat there arc among them men of a 
variety of persuasions — Pi esbylcriaiis, Secedcrs, Methodists, Church of 
Englaud men, and Homan (Outhnlic"; each of whom would be for in- 
troducing books connected with their particular opinions, and thus give 
occasion to endless unprolil.ddc disputes.' — AIi duinics Mug. iii. p. 263. 

This is undoubtedly a remaikable statement. It suggests ob- 
viously how very much must depend upon the books which arc 
introduced into these new lihiaiics. Prisons who arc only be- 
ginning to learn cannot be expected to have the information ic- 
cjuisite for the selection. Ileie therefore an honorary committee 
might interpose with advantage : they would probably have made 
a better choice for the gas-light woikmen at Glasgow. A zealot 
will, pcihaps, observe upon this, that we are afiaid of free dis- 
cussion and liberal piinciples. lint what we aie afraid of is, a 
little knowledge, which we have always nuclei stood to be a dan- 
geious thing; and still 111010 we dread unsound and iinpiiucipled 
views. We deprecate, for all orders, the higher as well as the 
lower, the receiving misiepi escalation for tiutli, and fancying 
themselves informed when they aie vvoise than ignorant. How 
much better, for example, is it not to know that there ever were 
Romans or Athenians, than to he taught, as a paper circulated 
among the lower classes proposes to teach, ‘ the wonders per- 
formed by the radicals of ancient times. The radicals of Alliens 
held up their hands, and decided by a majority 011 every important 
measure of peace and war. The radicals of Rome assembled in 
the forum,’ — &c. &c. The readers of this author will never 
learn from him how three-fourths at least of the inhabitants of 
these free countries were employed while the radicals were holding 
up their hands. ITc has foigotten to state that they were Slaves. 

Mr. Brougham agues with us 011 the impoitaiice of this point; 
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for be regrets, speaking of Hume’s History, that 4 any edition of 
this popular work should come to be printed without notes , to 
warn the reader of the author’s puitialily when moved by the 
interest of civil and ecclesiastical to llroversy , and his careless and 
fanciful narrative when occupied with other events/ This seems 
tantamount to condemning the work altogether, a sentence in 
which we readily concur, having long, thought it one with which 
neither youth nor ignorance ought ever to be trusted. No com- 
mentary can obviate ike effect of that heartless and sneering 
levity with which religious subjects and religious men are treated 
throughout the history. 

But though we are afiaid of falsehood professing to be truth, 
we have no apprehension *>f real history ; because we are con- 
vinced, that leal history will show that no country has ever enjoyed 
more prosperity, ami no people jiioip useful liberty than are at 
present the blessed lot of Great I Britain. \\ e should not bo afiaid 
of politics, sound and impaitiul politics, if it were possible that 
the mass of the people could ever lie ins l meted in them; on the 
contrary, we heartily wish that c very individual in the country had 
a more just acquaintance with them than they can derive from 
Wooller or Cobbett, and faiily limit island what is, and what is 
not, in the power of government. Nothing would coutiihute 
more to render them quiet and contented meudu i s of the state. 
But certainly we dread their being told, that if they sue ignorant, 
government is in fsiuit which has not Lmght them ; if they are pro- 
fligate, government is to blame for putting temptations in their 
way ; if they aie ill paid, government is the cause by its unwise 
regulations. Certain popular wuteis often lcmiud u» of Tcr- 
tullian’s too just complaint: Si Tibeiis ascend it ad uueuia, si 
Nilus flou asccudit in aiva, si cudum stetit, si terra movit, si fames, 
si lues — statim Christianas an let, nan. 

No. So far are we born giudgiug the people information on 
these points, that we regret the obstacles which exist in the way 
pf t|ieir attaining it ; from the want, at present, of familiar trea- 
tises to instruct them, and fioin then own inadequate leisure. It 
would be a real blessing if the working classes could be made 
acquainted with some of the fundamental principles of Political 
Economy; such as the laws of population; the causes of the in- 
equality of mankind ; the circumstances which regulate the market 
of corn, or the maiket of labour. They would then perceive that 
inequality does not originate in the encroachments of the rich or 
'the enactments of the powci fid, but 1ms been necessarily coeval with 
society itsi If in all its stages ; they would learn that the recompense 
of labour is governed by definite principles, and must be deter- 
mined, on the whole, by the number of candidates for employ. We 

sincerely 
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sincerely wish them to understand these things fully, and are 
grateful for any measmes which may tend to diffuse such know- 
ledge- The perplexity, which the system of poor laws has intro- 
duced in England, makes a subject, never very simple, doubly in- 
tricate ; and lias practically tended to involve domestic economy 
with public government, and to connect the idea of private distress 
with the administration ol' the laws, lie would do the state good 
service, who would put these matters into a popular intelligible 
form; and the knowledge thus disseminated would bean excellent 
preliminary to a measure never to be lost sight of, the gradual abo- 
lition of some of those objectionable paits of the poor laws, which 
aie equally condemned by reason and experience, and by which no 
one is ultimately moic aggiieved than die operative workman him- 
self. 

After saying all this, .shall we seem inconsistent in expressing 
less coniidencc of the effects of these institutions than the most 
sanguine of their suppoiters ! At least we ought to give our 
reasons. And our leasons are, that we find these lectures on 
natural philosophy, and these books oil science, tieated by their 
advocates as the education of i he people: whereas, in fact, these 
are but a pail of education) and comparatively au Uniinpoitunt 
pait; i. e. a pari that may be better spaied than some other 
acqiiiiements of which no mention is made. The man may have 
attained a knowledge of geometry or chemistry surprizing in his 
station; blit if lie has attained nothing else, he is very far from 
being ti ained up to be a happy mail, or a good citizen. These 
aits perish in the using ; man i etui ns to his dust, and then all his 
thoughts perish: we wisli to see him possessed of thoughts which 
shall not so perish, lie is an lit ir of immoilulity ; we wish to 
see him disciplined for ail eternal existence, and instructed in 
something bey ond the w isdom ol' the w 01 hi. VVc desire him to live 
as a good Cluistiau; and to piove himself such, by loyalty as a 
subject, by upiightiiess as a incmbci of society, by tenderness and 
fidelity in all bis relations as a husband and a father of a family. 
And we shall be sorry to see any thing consideied as education, 
which does not tend to cicate and cherish these qualities in the 
people.* 

But, we shall be told, that if tliesi h cliues do not teach religion, 
which is no part of the business of Dr. Birkbeck or his coadju- 

* Mr. Brougham will miiiIc il we confess, fli.it air not very pivouiably impress**! 
by a slight circumstance, which lie regaids unli ninth pleasure, 1 that temporary ac- 
coiiimocTntion for i hr Loudon Institution was pimidid sit the chapel in Mo oh well Street, 
Ibrmeily J)r. Lindsey's ; and il upon such a subject wv might make any ucGomit of 
onuns, surely a scheme for the inipiovciiieiit ol mankind enuld not he comtueqced under 
more itn/iuppiy an .pices than in the place hum. occupied by that iadi and inconsistent 
inisiiitcipiclcr oi Scuptuie.' — (P/«c. Obstu. p, »1). 
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tom^fhey do not unteach it ; while the habits of attention and 
sobriety; and die -general elevation of mind which maybe thus 
promoted, will be favourable to the mechanic's character, and dis- 
pose his mind towards religion. We aie willing to believe diis. 
We are aware that diere is no barrier against religion so strong as 
that opposed to it by personal habits of vice and the recklessness 
which grows out of them ; and that, when a man is in any way 
raised above these, a most itaportant step has been gained. We 
grant that religious instruction, as it is not the aim, so neither is 
it the concern of thle teachers, or other promoters of this scheme, 
Still it is their duty, if not to teach religious principles, to keep in 
view that ‘there are such principles, and that they are all impor- 
tant; and, that what a man is in relation to his Creator, is the only 
thing which will sighify at the last. Philosophy ltiay be so taught, 
as to become subservient to die highest purposes of religion ; and 
it may be so taught, as to convince the hearers that it is every 
thing in itself, even wilhout saying so in express words, A fa- 
vourite science may be so exalted, and uduincemcnt in it may be 
treated as of such paramount importance, that it shall appear to 
be the only object w ortli living for. And in various declamatoiy 
speeches m which we have heard diese institutions panegyrized, 
we certainly find it ussumed, that die purposes for which they are 
formed are die highest purposes ; the chief end of man : and that 
if their object is attained, the man is made. 

Here probably we shall be thought to show the cloven foot not 
so much of bigotry as of die policy which would make religion 
subservient to its own purposes. Why inuy we not us justly com- 
plain, it will be asked, of any of our great philosophical or literary 
societies, that they have no icligiuus tendency? Why must reli- 
gion be mixed up with e\ciy thing in which the lower classes are 
concerned any mou* than with the higher? 

In answer to this, let us first say, that our observations are not 
applied exclusively to the lower ordeis ; every mode' of instruction, 
for whomsoever intended, which so teaches learning, science or 
art, as to make them seem all in all, and fails to connect them with 
the higher object of all education, the fitting man for his ultimate 
destiny, we consider to be both incomplete hud pernicious. But 
the reason for pressing this reniai k at this time, and on diis occasion, 
is plain—- that the short interval^ of ltiaurfe afforded to the lower 
oiders, give them less opportunity for variety of pursuits and diver- 
- sity of attainments than their superiors enjoy ; and thei^ore it is far 
more important to occupy that 1eisit% in matters indispensable. 

And this suggests another consideration, which not only prevents 
our looking forward with any very sanguine hope to the expected 
regeneration of »ociety by means of these institutions, but detracts 
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much from the positive good which might be anticipated from 
them even to the individuals who arc within their rc^ich. Not merely 
their profitableness, but their hamilessncss in some measure de- 
pends upon their universality; what may be innocent or beneficial 
if it extends to all, may, by possibility, be very pernicious if it 
reaches only to a few. But it is clear that an infinitely small pro- 
portion of die class, for which they are designed, can have time to 
take advantage of tiiein. - Look atthe case of the, workmen in our 
manufactories. Their circumstances are detailed, in a feeling 
manner, by the letter of a Cotton Spinner in a recent number of 
the Mechanics’ Magazine. 

* It is notorious, in the cotton manufacturing districts, that persons 
therein employed arc confined in an atmosphere polluted by their own 
respiration, by effluvia from their own bodies, and by impurities thrown 
off from the cotton and floating about in the room. In this situation, so 
little calculated for much bodily exertion, the spinners are kept in a 
state of continued activity, which necessarily produces fatigue ; and, by 
daily repetition, this fatigue becomes excessive, and the vigour of the 
body is gradually exhausted , hence, debility, coughs, hoarseness, affec- 
tions of tlie lungs, asthmas, consumptions, and rheumatic complaints, 
are so common, that it is remarkable to see a person working in a factory 
who does not labour under one or more of the above disorders. Callous 
must that man's heart be who can contemplate sucli scenes of human 
suffering and misery, and behold the spinner exerting himself, beyond 
his natural strength, from five in the morning till eight p t night, and 
in some factories in this town and neighbourhood, as also at Low Moor, 
uear Clithero, till nine ut night. To see him not only so degraded as 
to work like ahorse, but eating his meals like one ! snatching a bite and 
a sup of his meals at intervals from the floor, or a board fixed at his 
wheels to hold his scanty allowance, as lie runs front one wheel to the 
other, half naked, and reeking with perspiration ! I say, callous indeed 
must that man's heart be who can contemplate such scenes with a stoical 
indifference. The benevolent and humane will shudder on contemplating 
the wretched and humiliating manner that the piccers are treated ; — 
compelled to be unremittingly assiduous iu their attention to their work 
—to eat their meals when cold and covered with dust, &c. for three or 
four days in the week — required to assist the spinners in cleaning the 
machinery during the intervals allowed for dinner time, and, in most 
factories, not allowed a spare moment to go to their breakfast. 

€ Equally injurious, pernicious, and baneful, arc the effects of this sys- 
tem on the morals of persons labouring under the aforesaid tyrannical 
yoke and present insufferable barriers to intellectual improvement ! For 
liow can it be expected that a man, aftex labouring incessantly fourteen 
or fifteen hours, with the exception of the intervals allowed for meals, 
can be in a capacity to spend afly time in reading and writing, or endea- 
vouring to acquire a knowledge of any of the usef&l sciences ? Even 
allowing that he is able to read, and has the means in his power for self- 
cultivation, it is an axiom generally (perhaps universally) admitted, that 

the 
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(he mind is so intimately connected with the body that, one cannot suffer, 
but the other feels 5 therefore, when the man gets home at night, after 
he lias eaten his supper, his body is so fatigued that he is overcome with 
drowsiucss, all the powers of his mind lay dormant, and he feels inclined 
for nothing but tired Nature’s kind restorative — balmy sleep. 

‘ But, from experience and observation, I have every reason to believe 
there is not one in ten that can read toleiably, nor one in (iffy that ever 
makes any proficiency ill writing and arithmetic. Indeed, how can it 
be expected, when it is considered that, before the passing of Sir Knbcrt 
Peel's Bill, in 1819 , they commenced working at the factories before 
they were six years of age, and the major pait hcfmc they were nine 
years, as was proved in evidence. 

€ And even now, even since that beneficial and solitary \rt began to 
operate, many children, to my cert tin knowledge, do commence woik- 
ing in the factory before they are six years ol age. Their patents not 
being able to keep them at home longer, on account ol wages being 
so low, assert that the child is abo\e nine yc ib of age. vi older to get 
them employed ; and though, in most cases, a rcleicnce to the regis- 
ter for a certificate of baptism would pio\e 111 .t as^eition to be false, the 
master or foreman is satisfied, and docs not scruple to employ them * 

€ There are, undoubtedly, a few indhi lo.ds among the operative spin- 
ners who have been so ibrtun ite as 10 c ht.iin a little edne it'on, and, 
prompted, by reading a lew useful hooks, especially the “Mechanic's 
Magazine,” to study the principles of their trade, actpmo a more per- 
fect knowledge of useful arts and sciences, \’c. But these have to rise 
early, perhaps at three or four o’clock c\cry morning, in order to spend 
an hour in the improvement of their minds. 

1 Such persons 1 have the honour to be acquainted with, hilt, they arc 
looked upon as something singular in a cotton factory. 1 do not hesi- 
tate to avow myself one of the number, having commenced working in 
a cotton factory when only five years of age, and continued in that oc- 
cupation ever since, which is now above thiity-two years, (sixteen of 
which I have been employed as a niule-spiiincr) ; aud when I state that 
I have worked as ail operative spinner at Manchester, Warrington, 
Bolton, Preston, Chorley, and Burnley, you will presume that I have 
something more than a mere Mipeificial knowledge of the subject which 
I have been treating on. A Cotton Sim n nek.* 

It is true, the writer of this detail lias educated himself success- 
fully, But lie is one of a thousand. Taking men as they are, we 
cannot expect that an horn’s leisure, caught with difficulty ill a week 
of such labour, will be thus employed; the exhausted spirits re- 
quire diffei eut aliment. Pei haps, indeed, the excessive dissipation, 
which is the banc of the manufacturing class, may be ascribed to 
previous excessive exertion { it is the recoil of the bow which lias 


* II is one of the objects of the statute* passed in the Just session, (6 ( i . 4. c. 63.) to 
prevent this abuse ; but iu all other respects, ol the hours of labour, time for meals Ate. 
it leaves tin* obsen.it ions of (be Cotton Spinner untouched, us its operation is confined 
to peraons under sixteen >eais of age. 
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been bent too forcibly* At all events, the cause and effect are 
alike melancholy and alike piovoke a smile of sadness at the 
pleasing pictuie drawn by the Practical Obseiver. 

* In the first place, there arc many occupations in which a number of 
persons work in the same room ; and unless there be sum thing noisy in the 
work, one may always read while the others are employed. If thcicarc 
twenty-four men together, this arrangement would only require each man 
to work one extra day in lour weeks, supposing the reading to go on the 
whole day, w hich it would not ; but a boy or a girl might be engaged to 
perform the task, at an expense so trifling as not to be felt.* — l* tactical 
Obsi nations, p. 8. 

\Vc may conjecture, too, from this statement, how probable it 
is that muster in geneiui will ‘ allow an hour on the days 
when the meetings are hoi den ; or, if that is too much, they may 
allow the men to begin an liom ojnlitr on those days; or if even 
that cannot be mating *d, they mav let them have an hour and a 
half, on condition of woikum half ail hour extra oil tlnee other 
days We suspect that they ha\e, too generally, other views, 
and will continue to be bent satisfied with their men, while their 
men ase satisfied with lcinainiug as machines. Education and 
saving banks have found but few advocates among m aster-man u- 
factmeis. We wish that the it spec t ible name which occurs in the 
letter last quoit d stood less singular. 

These sue oui gi omuls foi fianng that the advantages of me- 
chanics* institutes will stop veiy slioit of the expectation of their 
pulious. Hut, siltlioinji these benefits may not extend far, and 
although they aie not, m oui opinion, so gieat as has been as- 
sumed, sis fai as they go we aie leady to consider them as benefits, 
ami to trust, that what they fail to give, will he supplied from 
other souri es at present in ope ration, f Let not politics and party, 

the 

* Pr icr. O') i r\. |>. H. 

+ One oi llu sc sou i is obvious mid iheadx ;m part cl may Ik* found in the Parochial 
and Pending Lihiarus foi tlu iim oi the Pool, foinud h\ flu* assistance and under the 
direction of the exdlhut Sot ic tv lot Piouuiting Christian Knowledge. It is some- 
what extnordmaiy tint Mi. Hiouirhani, whose information us to rcadint; rooms and 
Jibrai it s hi every part oi the kingdom is so minute and detailed, should be in entire 
igiioidiKc (winch vie inlei fioni Ins total silence) of the existence of these ad mi i able 
institutions. He will he delighted to hear th.it so loni> ago as 1820 the attention ot the 
Society was di.iwii to the subject, in the ii lepoit of that jear wc find rules laid down 
for tlieii formation, and m the jeai 1R2‘2, anticipating his views, they say — ‘The 
education now given to the poor iia tin ally excites union*; them a taste for reading. 
They aie no longir satisfied with the mere rudiments of knowledge, but are gradually 
learning to inquire into the history of past times, and to *>p« i ulatc on subjects of which 
their ancestors had no conception. This incn used appetite for intomiation must be 
grutifud to a ccrla n extent, and mile ss it be supplied with wholesome and nutritious 
food, it wifi probably devour (hose poisonous pi < id net ions of ii.fidelilv , which arc still 
disscmmatc'd with uuwcaiied diligence through the remotest distiiclsot the land. The 
xvoik oi education is ini uuiph to, or \U id vantage is at least piecarious, if no ctloit be 
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die bene of English discussions, be introduced into such a ques- 
tion as diis ; let not Mr. Brougham, on the one hand, inculcate an 
unwise, an unfounded jealousy of the higher orders ; let him not 
labour to alienate those, on whom he would confer a great bless- 
ing, from their best friends and appointed guides; nor to' raise 
a spirit of which (he may be sure) he could neither allay the fury 
nor direct the course, and before which he would certainly fall an 
early viotini. On the other hand, let not the gentry and the clergy 
be moved by insinuation or insult, which they have a good right'lo 
treat with contempt ; nor listen to fears which we believe to be 
unnecessary, but which, whether grounded or not, should lead nei- 
ther to inactivity nor opposition ; let them not decline from the 
proper duties, nor neglect the proper influence of their station. 
The sails are set, and the vessel has her way; and whether it be 
this wind, or one a point on either side, some gale, we may be as- 
sured, will carry her forward ; let those whose rank, experience 
and education entitle them, be at the helm. Is the present desire 
of instruction attributable lo the impulse given by the national 
schools If so, principles are there inculcated better suited to 
guide a man through life, and do him lasting good, than the ele- 
ments of chemistry or mathematics; and we are willing to hope, 
that those impressions will not be obliterated, but grow up into a 
conviction, that to serve God, and keep his commandments, is the 
first duty of man. 

On the same grounds which make us hesitate about the value 
of these institutions for adults, \\e look with more unmixed satis- 
faction towards another less important creation of the present 
eventful age, the infant schools. There is something so artificial 
in a plan which removes a child of two or three years old from its 
parent’s care, and trains it after a system, and teaches it to follow 
a prescribed track, that the first impression is almost uniformly 
against them. We can also lcntlily imagine, that a prejudice will 
exist against the supposed confinement and restraint to which the 
children are subjected. No 011c, however, will urge this, who has 
been eye-witness of the cheerfulness which animates these infant 

made to render thy knowledge which has been acquired, a rcul and permanent source of 
truth, happiness, und edification.*— p. Si‘J. We haw taken some pains to nsccri.iin the 
progress which has been made in the formation of these libraries, und we believe we 
may confidently state their present number at luOO, with the gratifying fact that every 
week adds to the list. Upon looking to the catalogue of the books furnished for llicn'i, 
wc are glad to observe that it has been gradually enlarged, and that some of the host 
popular ti cutises on the sciences are among the new books. We need not Hugeest to 
"the Society the propriety of continuing to keep pare with the times, by adding to their 
litmus libcidlly as is consistent with the due caution which iiiaiks, and should maik, all 
their proceedings. Mr. Griufield some years since published and distributed a list from 
which some useful works might be taken* 
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prisons. Examination will soon prove, that nil compassion on this 
head may be spared; unless it be supposed, that a quarrelsome, 
squalid animal, pining in a garret, or fighting in a street, is in a 
better condition, moral ami physical, than when removed to an 
airy room, and taught at once to play without dispute or selfishness, 
and to learn all of good that its tender age is capable of. With 
regard, indeed, to the instruction given thus early, we do not value 
it very highly; it is a subordinate concern, though still no {burthen; 
but we do most highly value the moral sujierintqKidance and con- 
trol, and are inclined to think that; if these schools become general 
in large towns, and if the plan on which dicy are conducted be- 
comes sufficiently understood to find its way throughout the 
country, they may prove of considerable benefit to die lower 
orders. It is natural to say that the parent is die proper guardian 
of the child, who should* never be withdrawn from this its ap- 
pointed protection; ami an interesting picture may be sketched 
of maternal assiduity ami domestic tenderness, which it would be 
cruel to destroy. Hut practical l) , what is the fact? In the coun- 
try, for more than half die year, the mothers are enghged in 
field-work; and the cliildien, too young for die parochial school, 
are huddled together under the care of some old woman who, be- 
cause she is unlit for any other labour, is charitably supposed to 
be fit for this, to which, however, she is in truth most of all uii- 
suited, both in temper and accommodation. In towns, a thousand 
occupations employ the motheis away from home during the 
greater part of die day; and the children are left under the nomi- 
nal care of some neighbour or of an elder child, who is probably 
detained from school for that very purpose, at the age w'heu in- 
struction is most valuable : in many cases they are left to run w T ild, 
and become experienced thieves at six years old. Can w r e doubt 
their being happier, can we doubt their being better under a gentle 
system of restiaint, directed by a person fitted for the employ- 
ment, and selected because so fitted ? 

But another question remains which is of serious importance; 
how far it can be safe or wholesome for die community to relieve 
parents from the care of their cliildieu. We are decidedly of 
opinion that this could not be ventured upon w idiout great dan- 
ger; and that such a practice becoming general, would increase 
the effects, already sufficiently bad, of iiitcrfcicucc with the law r s 
of nature which are the laws of God, and which impose on every 
parent the burthen of his child. Theiefore infant schools should 
never be gratuitous. We may, pet haps, ^though even that is 
questionable,) educate cliildien liom seven *to fouiteeu gratu- 
itously, because our object then is education properly so called, 
a paramount object, and worth sonic sacrifice of political eco- 
nomy : 
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uomy : and also because a child of that age is seldom expensive 
to the parents, sometimes even profitable if he be not with- 
drawn from his labour to the school, lint the case of infants 
is different; and tty| parents ought uniformly |p)£*jbe compelled 
to pay weekly the real expense of their schooling. by the better 
economy of the new schools, they have less to pay there than they 
would otherwise expend upon worse superintendence, this is an 
advantage which belongs to our state of society, and maj fairly be 
given in. 

We arc aware of one objection which may appear plausible; 
that, on this plan, those would be neglected whom it is most im- 
portant to provide for, the children of thoughtless and reprobate 
parents, who will make no saciilice for their benefit. To this, it 
might be enough to say, that such unfortunate children will not 
be in a worse condition than at piescut; but they foim an excep- 
tion, and may he paid for by individual charity, which can no way 
be more usefully bestowed: but the piiuciplc should not be 
allowed to go out of sight ; and h t subscriptions or donations 
ill general be only used to met t the Hist expenses of a school, or 
to increase its si/e and comfoits. The conscientious and humane 
need be under no alarm lest the avemus to charity .should be 
closed, because so much e\il lias been found to result fiom its 
indiscreet exercise. That dim ity cjji do no harm, w e w ould 1 atlier 
say, can only do iiiiinixed good, which docs not mteiferr with the 
supply of what are strictly the ncccssaiies of life, and which at- 
tempts nothing fmther than to piovide the poor with comfoits 
which they could not olheiwi^o ciijov. We may improve llioir 
accommodations, we may alleviate the clisti esses of illness, we 
may furnish the superfluities oi clothing ; in these and in a variety 
of other instances which will occni to those who are in the habit 
of visiting the pool, theie is sufficient room for the exeicise of 
benevolence, and no danger of contingent mischief. There will 
never be a state of things in which llieic shall be no place for 
well-directed charily, or when vvell-diiccted charity will cease to 
be beneficial. 

We have before intimated that the infant schools strike us as 
of minor importance; even, hovvi ver, if they rank but as a very 
superior kind of uiiiscry, it woithv the attention of the benevo- 
lent to encourage their lot ination, and watch over their legula- 
tions and management. It occurs to us, that the foim in which 
they may be established most econonsirally and most beneficially 
'in every lespect, is, by att'seiiing them to the national school in 
each parish. Ill tins way they will letpiire a smaller sacrifice of 
time from the clergyman and vi-itors for the pm pose of inspec- 
tion, and may bo piovided with looms, and musteis or mistresses, 
at a comparatively small expLii-c. 


Art. 
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Aut. VII. — The Diary of' Henry Teonge , Chaplain on Boaid 
his Majesty 9 s Ships Assistance, Bristol, and Royal Oak, Anno 
1C75 to l(>7y* Now first published j) urn , the Original MS. 
London. pp. 327- ** 

IN the year 1(>75 the Assistance frigate, commanded by Cap- 
^ tain Uoulding, sailed from the Thames to reinfoice Sir Johu 
Nai borough, who had been dispatched some months before oik 
an expedition against the LSaibaiy States, The Assixtarice car- 
ried out as her chaplain, Henry Teonge, whose notes on this and 
a subsequent voyage compose the present volume, llis munu- 
sciipt, we are told,* * had been in the possession of a i expectable 
Waiwickshiic family for mote than a century,’ and ‘ had de- 
scended as pait of an old libiuiy, fiom one generation to another, 
without atti acting any particuiai oL>m nation. It was at length 
accidentally offend to the publishei ioi salt, as a cuiious volume 
that might interest some collcctoi and we aie thankful for the 
chance which has thus bi ought into notice a vciy amusing woik 
of its kind. • 

As a book of observations on foieign countiics the Diuiy con- 
tains little that may not be bitter lent in d fiom other publications, 
and is, indeed, lather amusing foi its stiange blundcis, than valu- 
able foi its information; its notices of political affaiis and of the 
feelings they excited in those with whom the author was conver- 
sant, are slight, though occasionally inteicstmg; but the great 
chaim of the work undoubtedly lies in the cliaiactcr of the good 
chaplain himself, which is mtlessly diawn by his own hand, w T ith 
such effective and nutuial touches that the picture is almost 
worthy of Fielding’s pencil. 

Henry Teonge, when he cn tried on naval life, was in his .)jtli 
year, and rector of Spemall in \A ai wickshiic ; lie had lately 
vacated the living of Alcester. lie was maiiicd, and the father 
of several sons. Of his eaily histoiy we aie only so fai infoinicd, 
that he is in oue place said to be * an old cavahci and it is with 
all the jolly huidilmod of that chaiactu that he liist picsents 
himself leaving houses wile, and family in his advanced age, to 
encounter unkuown difficulties in a mw and pciilous scene of 
existence. 

* Thursday , May 20, 1 G75. Dais x op tat ban / 

* This clay I begun iny voyage from my house at Spcrnull, in tlic 
county of Warwick ; with small ammtei ments, savcing what I carried 
under me in an old sack. My steedc like that ot lludibras, for mettle, 
courage, and colour, (though not ol the same biggues :) and for flesh. 


* Introduction, p. iii. 
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one of Pharaoh's lenne mares, ready to oeasc (fbrjpnger) on Ahat 
Went Mote her, had shoe not been short- wiiraft { or rather kadeu- 
heeled. My stock of monys was also proportion able to the rest j being 
little more than what brought me to London, in an old coate anjUnitches 
of the same ; an old payre of hose and shooes j and^i lethern cHoktt of 
9 yeares oldc and upward. Indeed (by reason of the suddenness of my 
jurney,) I had nothing but wlint 1 was ashamed of; save only 

e An old fot broadc-sword, and a good black gowne ; 

» And thus Old Henry cam to London towne/ — p. 1, 2. 

*Thc cause which drove him from homo was probably the same 
which rendered that hotne uneasy to him w'hen he returned, in 
)678, almost as poor as he had gone abroad,; for it should seem 
that the chaplain had acquired, among the cavaliers, their charac- 
teristic slovenliness in pecuniary matters* 

‘ Though I was glad/ says he, (on revisiting Warwickshire) * to see 
my relations and old acquaintance, yet I lived very uneasy, being dayly 
dupnd by som or other, or else foi fed re of land py rates,* which 1 hated 
worse than Turkes ; though I was sufficiently provided for them if they 
hod mage any attempt.’— p. 228. * 

On the 26th of Mav Tcougc i cached London, (there his cap- 
tain atid Lieut. Haugliton welcomed him fl with boltclls of claret, 
bus/ • And now/ he says, * a small sea-bed is my vnum necessa - 
rium, (though I wanted almost every thing else,) a thing that I 
could not bee without; noi knew I how to compas it/ Some 
complicated operations of pawmiug and hoirowing aae then de- 
tailed, and by leaving his cloak in pledge for foity shillings, and 
raising twedtyJluc more upon his mare, saddle, biidle, boots and 
spurs, the poor divine at length became master of a 9 a small bed, 
on pillow, on blanket, on rug;’ to which, in about eleven months, 
he was able to add the luxmy of sheets. 

Other portions of his outfit were supplied in a manner some- 
what mysteiioiis. We cite his own words, exhorting the reader 
to receive them with the same simplicity of spirit in which they 
are given. 

‘ And here 1 might tell )ou what Piovidcncc putt into my hands; 
which though littell vvoith of lliciiischcs, yet were they of greate use to 
him that then wanted almost every thing. Eaily in the morning I mett 
with a rugged towell on the quaitci-dcck; which l soone seemed. And 
Boone after. Providence (nought iiil a piece of an old sayle, and an 
earthen chamber pott : all very helpfull to him that had nothing.’ — p. 7. 

Tcongc appeals to have been a genuine landsman at his first 


* We are afimd lhat by tins inausp < ious teim, Teonge doignatt h some lathi r un- 
popular ministers of the law. For the It anted profession, in general, lie seems to have 
entertained no very charitable toolings , thus, in one plait* lie says, * wee have a small 
g«l<V and goe on at lawyers dor to heaven/ 

embarkation ; 
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embarkation ; * pudicli/ (with which indeed he familiarized him- 
self with the speed and facility of natural genius,) ‘ the Boy in 
the JN ofe/ and * the greene water, were very strainge’ to him. 
Even^bwever, before the ship liad reached the ‘ greene water/ 
he observes, 

‘ Wee begin our warlike nccheivements, for seeing a merchant man 
licarc us without takeing the least notice of a man of warr, wee give him 
a shott, make hitn loarc his top-gallant, (id est, pull off his liatt to us,) 
and our gunner presently go^s on board of him, makes him pay 6s. 6d. 
for his contempt; abateing him 2d. because it was the first shott.' — p. (k 

On the 13th of June he commenced his preaching on ship- 
board, where he could not stand without ‘ holding by boath the 
pillars in the stcareage;’ he boasts, however, that lie was not 
sick, f only giddy/ — p. 9. 

* June (20tli). No prayers to day. Wcc are makeing ready to sayle ; 
and arc under sayle after dinner ; yet we drink a health to all our friends 
behind us, in a good bowle of punch ; knowing now that wee shall goe 
not only to Try poly, but to convoy the Syppio fraught witfa y 27,000 
dollars, to Scandcrroonde. 

* And now you may sec our mornefull ladys singing lacrimae , or loath 
to depart ; whilst our trumpets sound. May (is uht rc arc your harts , fyc. 
Our noble capt. (though much bent on the preparation for his voyage,) 
yet might you sec his hart full of trouble to part from his lady and his 
sonne and licire; whoc though so youugc, yet with his mayd to leade 
him by bis dading sleeves, would he goe from gun to gun, and put bis 
fingar to the briteh of the gun, and cry Boon; whilst the mother, like a 
woman of greate discretion, seems no whit troubled, that her husband' 
might he the less so. Hut our lieutenant'* wife was like weeping 
Il.ichcll, or mornefull Niobe ; as \\ as also the boat Maine's wife : indeede 
all of them like tlie turtle-doves, oi young pigious, true emblems of 
mourning. Only our master's wife, of a mote masculine spirit, or rather 
a virago, lays no such grieve to her hart ; only, like one that hath eaten 
mustard, her cys are a little redd. 2/v am napii tov olvsoS cu rove ifrrac.* 
— p. 12, 13. 

It is waggishly intimated, however, that some of the ladies 
were merrier when out of bight; and, sa)s Old llenry, • I could 
tell with whom too, were I so minded/ 

On the Sussex coast. Captain lloulding, * taking the prospec- 
tive* (glass), discovered a Dutch man of war, and gave orders to 
tack upon her, no doubt hoping that an occasion of quarrel 
might arise from the Hollander’s refusing the honour of the flag 
so amply conceded to England at the pcaee of 1674. But the 
Dutchman, says Teonge, (who appears alicudy inoculated with 
the pride of his new service,) 

* like a cowardly dogg that lys downo when he secs one coin that he 
fears, loaves not only liis top sayle, but claps his sayle to the mast, and 
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lys by. This satisfy# us as unworthy of so pittiful an onsett 3 and we 
keepe on our course as before. Yet 1 can not forget the words of our 
noble captain, viz , I wish I could meete with on that would not vaile his 
bonnett, that I might make woorkc for my brethren at White 41 all ; 
meaning officers that were out of imploymcnt.’ — p. 16, 17. 

And now, being fairly committed to the seas, effectually cut 
off from the troubles and perplexities of his land-life, relieved 
from every care beyond those of the day, and happy in the com- 
bined enjoyments of fine weather, sanguine spirits, and a firm 
stomach, our chaplain thus expresses his contentment. 

* Wee goe to prayers at ten, and to dinner at twelve. No life at the 
shoare being comparable to this at sea, where wee have good meate and 
good drinke provided for us, and good company aud good divertis- 
nients ; without the least care, sorrow, or trouble 5 which will be con- 
tinued if wee forget not our ducty, viz. loyalty and thankfullnes.’ — 

p, 17, 18. 

In passing Plymouth, our \oyager bestows a bitter remem- 
brance on * that rebell lissex* who escaped thither fiom Fowey in 
lf>44. Entering the bay of Biscay, the Assistance and her com- 
panions * liteof’ a Yiiginia man, and press three Seamen. The 
ships now do wondeis; for, says Teonge , 1 whereas we ran but 
four knots in a minute before, we run seven novi, and with less 
sayle abroade!’ — p. 27 - To cairy any sail while running at the 
rate of 420 knots an hour, was a feat woitliy of the Flying 
Dutchman, and we can seal rely wonder at what follows: that 
9 very often the seas break c o\er our wask, and com iii at our scuttles, 
and do us some small injuiys. Now our table and chayres are lashed 
fast to the boards; our dishes held on the table, and our bottles of wine 
held in our hands. Many in the ship are casting up their reckonings, 
and not able to eatc or chinkc/— p. 27. 

On the 14th of July the ships entered the straits, and on the 
15th anchored befoie the then cclebiated fortress of Tangier. 
Teonge, with the captain and 1 doctor,’ went on shore to view 
the town. He bestows but cool commendation on this key of 
the Mediterranean, as it was then expected to prove, in compari- 
son with the praises diawn fiotn him by the regale of the com- 
mander, Captaiu Charles Datiicll, with whom they drank ‘ several 
bottells of wine/ and who sent them away loaded with cucum- 
bers, musk-melons, onions, and good wine, under the escoit of a 
corporal, charged to see them safe to their pinnace. Whether it 
was the Captain’s claiet, or any fear of the Moors, which made 
the corporal’s escoit necessaiy, is not staled; but 1 such a harty 
entertaynment/ says the chaplain, quite pathetically, * I never 
saw before from a incuie stranger; nor never shall againe till I 
returae to the prince-like Captain Daniell.’ — pj 32 . 


On 
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On the top of Ape’s Hill * lives a Marabott wizord or in- 
chanter; and whatvessell soever of the Turks goes by, gives him 
a gun as she goes, to beg a fortunate voyage. There every on 
that hath not yet beetle in the strailes pays his doller, or must be 
duckt at yard arm.’ p. 33. Gibraltar, which he calls Gible- 
torre,* and Malaga, are passed with slight mention; Alicant is 
described more at length, and we are told of Oilandoe’s Gapp, 
that it is so called from a tradition respecting ‘ one Sir Orlando 
Furioso.’ 

On the first of August the ships arrived at Malta. A boat 
came off to inquire if they had ‘ a bill of health for prattick, viz. 
entertainment,’ to which Captaiu lloulding answered, that 1 he 
had no bill but what was in hi.s guns’ mouths.’ On their anchor- 
ing within the harbour, some delay was experienced in obtaining 
permission to land, because the captain ‘ would not salute the 
cytty except they would iclaliale.’ These points being at length 
arranged, ‘ our captain/ says Teonge, ‘ looke a glas&e of sacke 
and dranke a health to King Chai les, and fyred 7 gunns : the 
cytty gave us* five againe ; which was more than they had don to 
all our men of war that came thither before.’ p. 46. Probably 
the English captain might pique himself the more on gaming 
this point, as the Maltese had maintained it with great spirit 
against other nations, and successfully waged a contest of this 
kiud with Louis XIV. only two years before. Teonge’s account 
of Malta is animated and amusing; but his details (no doubt given 
in perfect good faith) exceed a little on the side of magnificence, 
as where he says the inhabitants have storehouses and other 
* vacant places in the towne, in which they have constantly corne 
and all other provisions beforehand for three hundred thousand 
men for three years P 

The grand master, Nicholas Cotonier, behaved to the English 
during this expedition with great courtesy, and the same fiiendly 
spirit appears to have prevailed in the inhabitants. Frequent 
visits were interchanged between the Assistance and the shore ; 
knights aud cavaliers came on board 1 six at on time, men of suf- 
ficient courage and friendly carriage, wishing us good success in 
our voyage.’ Teonge was their * only entertainer/ because he 
could speak Latin, for which, he says, lie w r as highly esteemed 
and much invited on shore. The Assistance made a gallant dis- 
play to her visitors ; ‘ all our ports are opened, and all our gunns 
thrust out as though wee were going to fite; and our ship 
cloathed through out with new wast cloatlis, and new sayles.’ 


* Cicbcl Tharcli, i. c. Mount of ThnreL, one of the leaders of the first Moorish 
invasion of Spain. 
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And now the Assistance, being 

4 new rigg’d, well stor’d with pigg and glioosc a, 

liens, ducks and turkeys, and wine call'd Syrncoosa,’ 
steered 4 poynt-blanke' for Tripoli. On Sunday morning (August 
the Hth) the * Barbarian coasts’ appeared; the enemy’s ships 
were sgun I) ingin harbour close under the castle and city, and an 
English frigate cruising. The next day Captain Ilouldiug came 
up with Sir John Narborough’s squadron, amounting, with the 
Assistance, to eight vessels. It wa9, however, a period of com- 
parative inaction ; and the only exploit which the timidity of 
the enemy afforded an opportunity for performing, while Cap- 
tain Houlding remained with the expedition, was the destruction 
of a small vessel by the ships’ boats, in presence of ail opposing 
force; Teongc, who seems by this time to have become the 
laureate of the lleet, composed a very seamanlike lyric on the 
event. Nor does he rest his fame solely on courting the Muses 
and defying the Turks. Like the renowned Abraham Adams, he 
is far from being unconscious of talent as a preacher. At his first 
sermon after joining the fleet, he intimates that 4 many gentlemen 
of other ships were on board.’ Throughout both his voyages he 
never fails to record the Sunday’s text; and these notices are 
sometimes whimsically enough combined with other matter; as — 

4 No wind. 1 prcacht a sermon; Exod. viii. 2. A small gale 
now.’ 4 I prcacht on the old text : and wee can see no land as 
yet.’ 4 A fayre day, and a crosse wind. I prcacht a sermon; 
the last on that text.’ Off Tripoli he commenced a com sc 
which lasted with scarcely any inteiruptions all the way up the 
Mediterranean, and part of the voyage back; its subject being 
the Blague of Frogs. 

In the beginning of September some of the enemy’s ships 
escape to sea under the cover of mists, brought on for that pm- 
pose by the 4 Marabou’ sorcerers. Sir John Nai borough, then - 
fore, 4 strips himself to his slmt’ by detaching three vessels from 
his small armament to pursue the Turks. One of these was the 
Assistance, also destined for Scandcroon. Our captain’s absence, 
says Teongc, was much lamented, 4 but non so titt for such a dan- 
gerous voyage as lie.’ This departure is celebrated iu the fol- 
lowing lines: — 

4 This morn wee bid adue to Trypoly, 

Whoe rather like our roome then company. 

But have you scene the gentle turtle-dove. 

How shoe laments the absence of her love ? 

Or have you scene the glorious morning sunn 
Tryumphing joyfully \m course to mm ? 

So stands our flccte, foure inournfull Herodites— viz. 

Our adiuiroll and those his worthy wites. 


But 
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Hut tlic Assistance, Dragon, Dartmouth, make 
A squad mu stout, and to the Arches take 
Their course with joy (like Home’s Triuiu-vu-i), 

Not fenreing all tluf force of Trypoly. 

Our Captainc’s presence (like the morning sunn) 

Makes us rejoyce — his absence strikes them dumb. 

Thus Israel s pillar, thus Epyrus’ spring 

To us gives light— to them doth darknes bring.* — p. 69. 

Between Candia and Cyprus two sail were seen ahead, and 
supposed to be the Turks. Every inau seemed * joy full of an in- 
countcr’: all was made ready, ‘ our niaync-yard and fore-yard 
slung with chaincs; quaiter-deck armed.’ ‘ Our captainc com- 
maundh to put out our ancient, jack, and pendent: says lie, wcYl 
shew them what wee are/ They opened a passage ; * wee, with 
our trumpelts sounding and huyling them, stcurd our course di- 
rectly between them/ At this moment their white cross disco- 
vers them to be Maltese, who in the excess of courtesy, salute 
the Assistance W'ith three guns, 1 bulletin and all/ — p. 81. 

About the middle of October the Assistance anchored in 
Scniideroon Hoad, and was visited by Mr. Low, the English 
consul, who, some time aftei, entertained the captain, chaplain, 
and some other visitors, with a 

* princc-likc dinuar; and every health that wc drankc, every man broake 
the glassc he drank in; so that before night wee had destroyed u whole 
chest of pure Venice glasses; and when dinner was ended, the consult 
presented every on of us with a hunch of beads, and a liandfull of crosse, 
for which he scut to Jlierusalcin on purpose, us he toldc us afterwards.* 
— p. 96. 

Much alarm had been excited by the escape of the vessels 
from Tripoli, and rumours were perpet ually arriving of their de- 
predations. Early in December, therefore, the Assistance sailed 
again, oil a westward cruise; but befoic leaving Scandcioon, 
Teongc describes at some length the remarkable features of that 
place, and makes a geographical circuit of Asia Minor (as he else- 
where docs of other countries) 1 much after the manner of Heio- 
dotus/ 

In endeavouring to make the island of Candia the vessels en- 
countered * a very greate tempest. Wee never had the like as yet. 
The seas com often over our c| uni te r-decks; wee are all squan- 
dered on from the other, and can see no ship but our owne, and 
sliee extrcanily tossed/ It was Satin day night; the good chap- 
lain seldom fails, in his journal, to notice the convivial obseiv- 
auces of that evening in some such pin use as 1 wee remember our 
friends’; 4 wee end the day and weeke according to our otilde 
custom ‘ wee ly on the deck and ch ink healths to the King, and 

r r i out 
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our wives, iu boules of punch’: but on this occasion he crowns 
the picture of distress with the melancholy intimation, * No 
thinking of friends’! 

Soon after their second arrival at Malta Sir John Narborough 
came in from Tripoli, and was received by the Maltese with 
thunders of welcome. The Assistance sailed back with him to 
the Jiartfary coast, where Teonge’s old enemies, the 1 Marabotts,* 
renewed their conjurations; but, says the Chaplain, ‘ God is 
above the Devill’: and early in March the Tripolitans found 
themselves compelled to accept humiliating terms of peace, 
which being concluded, the Assistance once more departed for 
Scanderoon, and arrived there in about a month. 

On the 129th April, Teonge, accompanied by Captain Har- 
man of the * Gyiitiy’ (Jenny), with a Janizary and two servants 
attending them, commenced a journey to Aleppo, joining them- 
selves to a caravan, which consisted of ()00 carriers, escorted by 
fifty soldiers. At night the travellers were accommodated with a 
tent and carpet, but, being deprived of sleep by the noise of frogs 
and jackalls, and the attacks of fleas and other * cattcll/ as the 
Chaplain terms them, ‘ of which the Turkes have great store,’ 
' wee sat up/ he says, ‘ and drank wine and brandee, of which 
wee brought good store with us; aud there 1 did eat polloe 
(pillaw) with the Turkes.’ Next morning they traversed the 
grassy plains of Antioch, * full of Jish and stiaingc foules/ where 
they met with buffaloes, and * thousands’ of pelicans, which 
Teonge at first mistook for * greate flocks of sheep/ 

A number of gentlemen from Aleppo came thirty miles to 
meet the expected visitors, and conducted them into the city in 
procession, all the Franks accompanying them to the English 
factory, where Teonge was courteously received and lodged by 
the consul. Here he passed nearly three weeks, exchanging 
visits, entertained with sumptuous feasts, such as he more than 
once declares he never saw before, and well received, as indeed 
he appears to have beqn on most occasions, by the persons of 
best note and condition. 

Many were the * noble dinners’ of which he partook during 
this visit; but the consul’s providing so outdid all other outdo- 
iugs, that he has thought it woith commemorating by a special 
programma ; which, that we may leach Beauvilliers, and all such 
gastronomists, that they are but ineu, we extract entire. 

* A dish of turkeys. A dish of tarts. 

A plate of sauceagcs. 

A dish of gellys. A dish of gammons 

A bisqe of eggs. and tongs. 

A dish ot geese A dish of biscotts. 

A plate 
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A dish of hens. 

A dish of biscotis. 

A 

A disli of tarts. 


A plate of anchovies. 

A venison pasly. 

A plate of anchovies. 

A dish of green geese, 
great dish with a pyramid 
uf marchpane. 

A dish of hens. 

A dish of harticliocks. 


A pasty. 

A dish of gammons 

A dish of geese. 

A dish of marchpane. 

A dish of hens. 

A dish of biscott. 

* * * * 


A dish of sauceagcs. 

A plate of herrings 
A plate of anchovies. 

I lartichocks. 

A pyramid of marchpane. 
Anchor ies. 


\ dish of marchpane 
in cakes. 

A disli of biscott. 

A dish of turkeys. 
A pasty. 

A dish of gcllys. 

A dish of gammons. 
* * * ** 


In the middle of May, Tconge paid his farewell visits, an ob- 
servance not merely ceremonious, as lie received picsents from 
many of the Frauks, at the late of live dollars a piece; and he 
was dubbed by the consul, in presence of the Euglish gentry, 
a Knight of the Malhue, or Valley of Salt. This appears to have 
been a piece of innocent buft'oonry, which perhaps might rank 
with the ceremony of * swearing at Ilighgatc.’ 

In the mean time, orders had been issued prohibiting the de- 
parture of the English. 

* Our noble consull, attended with most of the English in towne, went 
to the caddcc, (who is in the nature of a Ld. Chide Justice,) to know 
the cause of our restraint. Thcic was a greate chuyre richly gilt, carryed 
by 2 men, before the consull all along the street e , and when wee cam 
to his house the chayre was rarryed up into the roomc, and placed just 
against the caddce, who sate like a tayler oil his eaipctls, with a boy 
leaucing oil a pillow closse by him on liis right hand, and 2 more with 
him like counsellors. The cacldce had on his head, instead of his tur- 
bate, a globe, neatly covered with fine linnen, which lay all in very neatc 
pleats, very exactly done, and was neare ol the compas of a strike or 
bushell. Our consul! presently sate domic in his chayre, with his hatt 
on, and cockt; and havciug diuukc a cup of eoeolate, and had his beard 
perfumed (as is their custom, in token ol liis honour.) he piopouuds our 
case very briefly, but by an iuterpretor. '1 lie eaddee by liis interpreter 
gives his answer, and pleades ignorance in the buisues. But in coins an 
old Turke, in poorc c loathes, stroaking his lougc beard a wry, with his 
nether lipp and chin quivering, holding out bia left anne at its full length, 
with tlie 3 foremost fingers stretched out, and liis thumb and little 
finger cluncht together in the middle ofjiis hand ; and pulling one of 

h e 4 ** tlie 
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the little buttons that were on the bosuni ot his delaraan, with the forc- 
fingar and the thumb of Ills right hand, (all which arc signes of vei ity 
of speach ;) and alleagcs that a Mai tee cursarc had taken a syke, which 
was laden with his goods, and that the English were accessary to it, and 
had bought many of his goods j aud lie proferd to make oath of this, 
though it was a very lye. After a little examination, his oath would not 
be taken 5 and the caddec told us that wee might goc when wee pleased. 
Notwithstanding all this, at on a clock a messenger was sent to deny 
Captaine Harman’s passage.' — pp. 169, 170. 

This and other obstacles being interposed, a messenger was 
dispatched to the English ambassador at Stambolc, (Constanti- 
nople,) and the consul, with ‘ a greate traine of brave Englishmen, 
and som Dutch and French, went bouldly to their seraglio, a very 
gallant place/ to expostulate with the chief ofiiceis of the city. 

* After the ceremonys before specif yd were over, our consult began 
with greate courage to charge them with breach of articles, and to de- 
mand satisfaction for our fulse imprisonment ; aud told them that if lie 
could not be heard there, he would goe with light* to Stambolc, and make 
the Greate Turke acquainted with the- buisness. This dispute grew 
higher and higher for at least lialfc an how er ; the old Turke aggravating 
what he had alleaged, with a greate dcnle of carncstnes and confidence j 
I might say, impudence. In the hente of all this discourcc cam in a 

K ;t from Stambolc to our consull, which he conimaundcd to be opened 
them all ; for, says hcc, there mny be in it somthing may con- 
ccme our buisnes : and so it pi oved ; for there was an order or expresse 
to the Mussellem from the Grand Seniour, to confirm and establish all 
tbe commaunds and priviledges that were formerly made concerning the 
English. At the sight of which, the Turks lookt very dij cel edly on upon 
the other, and presently gave us all our libcify without paying so much 
as an asper : the Mussellem speakeing these words in their language, 
" The order is good, and must be observed by my head 5 ” makeing all 
of them a low bow to u» all.’ — pp. 171, 172. 

The very next morning they wisely took their departure, with 
a number of Europeans, destined for Scanderoon, and attended 
in their outset by at least 200 of the resident English, French, 
Dutch, and Venetians. Their journey was painful, and in the 
course of it Teonge turned aside to see, and describes with some 
minuteness, remains of ancient buildings, and ranges of moun- 
tain sepulchres, which may be found since mentioned by Pocock 
and Burckhardt. Soon after their arrival at Scanderoon they 
sailed for England. The voyage commenced with awful omens. 
May Slst, * at 9 o’clock, a crickctt sang very merrily in the foote 
of our mizon, and was also beard a little the night before; there 
was also a death-watch heard in the gunu roome. Dens vortat 
bene!* 

During his voyage home, Teonge preaches indefatigably on tbe 
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first clauses of the Lord’s Prayer ; and adds to his Journal a geo- 
graphical survey, or, as he terms it, ‘ a small relation’ of Africa, 
wherein he states that the overflow of the Nile is regulated by 
certain * dams and sluices’ in Prestar John’s country; and that 
the Grcate Turk having, * not long since,’ withheld the tribute 
usually paid for maintaining these works, John cut the dams and 
drowned Egypt, or great part of it, for three years, so that the 
Turk was forced to begg his peace with him, and give not only 
the old tribute, but a great sunitn of monys also more for the 
repayre of the damms and sluices, p. 193- We arc also assured 
that 

' In the south parts of Africa is scarce any thing remarkable, save that 
there arc men and beasts of strange shapes j as som men with heads like 
doggs or hoggs, som with no head ; sonic with only one large legg and 
footc ; as there arc the same strange shapes in the north parts of Europe 
and Asya/ — p. 205. 

On the lfitli and 17th September the Assistance was nearly 
lost in a storm off the coast of Portugal. ' I never saw such u 
Sunday,’ says the chaplain, * and I hope shall never forget to give 
God thanks for this day’s deliveiuucc.’ lie notices the anniver- 
sary of the escape, w ith similar expressions of piety, two years 
afterwards. While the vessel was disabled by the sea, they were 
in danger of being attacked by an Algerine, but this peril also 
was averted, and, on the 25tli October they arrived safe in 
Falmouth Roads. 

Sunday, November 12th, they were in the river. * No prayers 
— half our men are on slioare.’ 14th. • Honest Mall Walker, 
Anuc, and John, cam to see mec, and wee were very merry.’ 

* Friday, the 17th of November, wee are payd oft’ at i)edfbrd; 
where we leave the roltcncst fiigot that ever cam to England. 
And here our voyage ends.’ — p. 218. 

We have little space left for the journal of the second voyage. 
Having in his former trip 1 gott a good sum of monys, and spent 
grcate part of it,’ lie now resolved to make another expedition 
and to keep all he could get. It seems, however, that his star 
refused to shine on thrifty projects, for the voyage begins in 
disappointment and proceeds in constant disaster. Oil Sun- 
day, March 31, l(>78, having administered the sacrament to his 
parishioners, Tcopgc rode, with his wife behind him, to War- 
wick, departed thence in the 9 coach-waggon,’ with his soil and 
two other passengers, and was conveyed in less than three days 
to Loudon. lie had engaged himself as chaplain to Captain 
Anthony Langston, of the lirislol man-of-war; but oil arming 
in Loudon, found that another chaplain had * gotten the King’s 

warrant' 
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warrant’ for his ship, and it was not without difficulty that he 
procured a warrant for himself. 

' Before his departure, Teongc visited Whitehall, ‘ where, 9 lie 
relates, 

* After a little stay in the Long Gallery our capt. came to mee and 
told mec 1 should kisse his majesty’s hand. He had no sooner sayd so 
but the king cam out : my capt. presented nice to the king, saying, 
A n’t please your majesty, this gentleman is an old Cavalier, and my 
chaplain. 1 kneeled downe ; he gave nice his hand. 1 kist it, and said, 
pray God blesse your majesty ! He answered, God blesse you boalh 
together ! twice ; and walked along the gallery his wood ted Iqfgc pace.* 
—p. 232. 

Having gone through various hardships and difficulties, trifling 
in themselves, but lamentable as befalling nil aged man, a scholar 
and a clergyman, the chaplain finds himself established on board 
his ship, with sixpence in his pocket. One of the first employ- 
ments of the Bristol was to Lianspoit soldiers from Harwich to 
Ostend; these passengeis llcmy terms ‘ lobsteis,’ a name which, 
from being applied to Sir Aithur IJaslorig’s cuirassiers in the 
Civil War, had been afterwards trausleiied to the ‘ red-coats.’ 
Teonge had embaiked in hopes of a vojage to Virginia, but the 
Bristol was now unexpectedly ordered to the Straits, which occa- 
sioned not only great disappointment to our author, but strong 
discontent in the crew, many of whom deserted. Cross winds, 
ill health, perverse accidents, and evil auguries, become his con- 
tinual theme, and, with all his cheerfulness and patience, we find 
him now and then growing splenetic and quarrelsome : the fol- 
lowing instance is amusing, and illustrates not only his character 
but that of a more distinguished personage. Lord Mordaunt, 
afterwards the celebrated Earl of Peterborough, at this time 
about twenty ycais old, came on board the Bristol, at Portsmouth, 
about the end of September. Nov. 3d our author writes thus: 

‘ The Lord Mordaunt, taking occasion by my not being very well, 
would have preaclit, and askt the captain's leave last night, and to that 
intent sate up till four in the morning to compose his speech, and in- 
tended to have Mr. Norwood to sing the psalmc. All this I mysclfe heard 
in agitation ; and resolving to prevent him, 1 got up in the morning be- 
fore I should have done, had I had respect to my owne health, and cam 
into the greate cabin, where I found the zealous lord with our captaine, 
whom I did so handle in a smart and short discourse, that he went out 
of the cabin in greate wrath. In the afternoone he set on of the cur- 
pen tar’s crew to woorkc about his cabin ; and I being acquainted with 
it, did by my captaine s order discharge the woorke man, and lie left 
woorkiug ; at which the reverent lord was so ve\t, that he borrowed a 
hammar, and bu«yed himselfc all that day in nayling up his hangings \ 
but being done on the sabbaofli day, and also when there was no neces- 
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sity, 1 hope the woorke will not be longc lived* From that day lie ncy- 
ther loved mee nor the captainc. No prayers, for discontent/ — pp.261, 
262. 

November 26. r The Lord Mordaunt bath left us, and is gon into the 
Rupert, and his Sunday's workc is com to uothinge.’ — p. 266. 

The winter was passed in cruising between the Straits and 
Minorca. We find the chaplain passing his time in the usual va- 
riety of employments ; he registers the incidents of the day, plays 
a lesson occasionally on the vyall, reads prayers, preaches a sermon 
on the word Our,* (p.2«34.) writes stanzas on Phyllis and Amaryllis, 
pens Latin couplets, makes cartridges, mends a scabbard, shoots 
game on shore, and fires upon the French at sea, drinks healths on 
Saturday night, and docs the honours of the ship to strangers. 
Unhappily, a very frequent occupation is that of payiug funeral 
offices to the crew, and at last he is called upon to execute this 
sad duty for his good friend and patron the captain, who, after 
removing from the Bristol to the Royal Oak, expired in Alicant 
roads, on the l{)tli of March, l07f). * Brave Captaiue Antony 

Langston dyed a very little after 10 a’clock this night. I stood 
by his bed syde when he breathed his last/ p. 2{)1. March 22. 
4 By 9 wee are under sayle, and for England, God willing. God 
send us well thither, for now our myrtli is past the best!’ p.293. 
On the 13th of May they arrived ‘ in the king of England’s do- 
minions/ within Cape * Phiuister and they had not yet made the 
Land’s End when they were informed of the commotion raging 
in England on account of the ‘ papists’ damnable plott.’ They 
entered the river in June, and Teonge went to Rochester, where 
he found his son and cousin, ‘ whoe cam so far to welcom mee 
home/ After being ‘ demurd’ some time for his ‘ groats and 
twopeuccs,’ he was at last paid off, and returned safe to Speruall. 
r Hie modus lasso niaris et viarum 
Militiscquc/ 

If some parts of the narrative should have appeared inconsistent 
with poor Teonge’s professional character, we may pel haps set 
him right in the estimation of many readers, by extracting his 
lines on the death of Captain Langston, which, although harsh, 
have in them an earnestuess of feeling, and a masculine spirit of 
devotion, which raise them above mediocrity. 

4 Sharpe was the day, and bitter was the night. 

And boath were tedious, cause thy paincs were strongc 3 
Now Christ is come, and brings to thee his light. 

Dispelling simi’s dark night, though that were louge : 

Now neyther griefe torments, nor pains offend 3 
Now rest is come; such rest as hath no end. 

• It is worth observing, that a sennon seems never to have formed purl of tlir ser- 
vice, if the captain from any cause was unable to attend. 

Now 
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Now lm&t tliou heaven for caith : <) happy change ! 

For griefe thou now ay-lasting joys hast gott. 

Thy sonic amidst the blessed troops doth rainge, 

Although thy bones in boystrous billows rott. 

Happy thy life, wlioc livciug livd^t to Christ ; 

Happy cr thy deaths who dead, livst with the llighst. 

Then why should moumfull teares bedew thy tornbe ? 

Full sweetly now thou slecpcst in the Lord, 

Uiitill slivill-sounding trump at day of Doome, 

Doc raise all flesh according to his word : 

Swcctc *tis to bcarc God's yoakc, tliough't bee som paincs : 
Thou didst ; the fight is past, the crownc rcumincs. 

IIenuicus Ti;onge, Mcestissimus’ — p. 292. 


Aut. VIII. — 1 . J. Miltoni A/ig/i tie Dneirina Christiana liliri dan 
post It u mi f </uas cm Schedis MSS. deprompsit et Tj/jds mundari 
primus cunivit C. K. Simmer, A.M., Bibliolh. Keg. Pritf. 
Cantabrigian. 18*25. 4to. pp. .544. 

2. A Treatise on Christian Doctrine, compiled from the Holy 
Scriptures alone , by John Milton . Ti an si a ted fiom the Origi- 
nal, by C. Li. Sunnier, A.M., Lihraiian and Historiographer 
to his Majesty, &c. &r. Cambridge. 1823. 4to. pp, 711- 

T^HE authenticity of this work appeals indisputable; were the 
history of the manuscript less satisfaetoiy, the intci nal evidence 
would be conclusive. The mind of Milton is stamped on every 
page. Not only aie the known opinions of this remarkable man 
maintained with the usual seriousness of his character, but the 
manner in which he ariivos at ceilain newer tenets, adopted by 
hint at a later period of life 1 , bears the same unquestionable im- 
press of his peculiar way of thinking. In the tone all is giave. 
earnest, and solemn; in the matter thoie appears not merely a 
disdain of human authority, hut a jealousy of all leceived doc- 
trines; and finally, to whatever conclusions his arguments may 
lead, Milton fearlessly puisnes and implicitly adopts them. In 
deed the more extiuvagaut tenets developed in this vvoik arc but 
the necessary consequences which result from his principles, and 
at once illustrate most clearly and nfule most conclusively the 
reasonings from which they are deduced. It is not an uncom- 
mon case, especially in theology, for those who advance erroneous 
opinions, when pushed with dangeious consequences as their 
necessary result, to disclaim the inferences which themselves have 
not drawn. But Milton was too seveie a rcasoucr, and too honest 
a man, to disavow oi shrink from the avowal of all legitimate 
inferences front his own opinions, lie was theieforc neither 
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appalled nor shaken by the view of his system as a whole ; which, 
however it admits the expediency, and even the duty of uniting 
in a particular church, would inevitably produce in its result the 
isolation of every individual, and the dissolution of every religious 
community. 

The fate of the manuscript itself is curious, as a piece of lite- 
rary history. It was well known that such a treatise had been 
written by Milton. His biographers had also recorded, that it 
had been in the possession of Cyrinck Skinner, whose name ap- 
peared on the envelope of the parcel which contained the manu- 
script. Whatever was the fate of Cyriack, whether, according 
to the theory of Mr. Lemon, he became a member of the Bene- 
dictine order, or the more plausible opinion of Dr. Sumner, that 
he maintained his civil and religious principles, in either case lie 
would have been an object of suspicion to the government. The 
seizing the papers of suspected individuals was no uncommon 
practice in that period of jealousy and misrule; and in this man- 
ner, probably, the manuscript in question came into the possession 
of the secretary of state, who either left it in his office or be- 
queathed it, w ith other papers, to the same quarter. 

although the internal evidence is so conclusive as to its 
authenticity, the work in question affords a singular contrast to 
the rest of Milton's prose writings. It is equally without their 
peculiar faults and their peculiar beauties. There is nothing of 
the coarse and virulent abuse of his antagonists, the savage per- 
sonalities, the fierce and ungovernable fury, with w'hich not merely, 
as l)r. Sumner observes, # he exhausted the powers of language 
in the bitterness of his invective/ but bent and moulded the 
iiupliaut and uutractable Latin tongue, to the expression of his 
hatred and contempt/ There is none of the solemn grammatical 
trilling, ttor the unwieldy attempts at wit, with which the sturdiest 
republican must allow Milton to have degraded the high and im- 
portant subjects on w liich he w rote. On the other hand, thei c are 
none of those splendid passages which display the vigour ami 
imaginative sublimity of Milton’s mind, and rivet our attention 
not less by their intrinsic beauty, than by thc^iofound inteicst 
which they possess, as throwing light on the character of the great 
religious poet of the Christian world. There are none of the bold 
and more than poetic impersonations of abstract ideas; nor of 
those high, sustained and impassioned arguments which appear to 
transport us to the region of puie intellect, while they are clothed 
in language most vividly figurative, and with a long-drawn solem- 
nity of rhythm, in stiiet haimouy with their exalted tone. Tlicic 
is nothing, in short, like the affecting, though haughty, allusion to 
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his blindness, or the characters of Bradshaw and Cromwell in the 
Second Defence ; the description of religious zeal in the answer 
to Bishop Hall; the passage in the History considered by War- 
burton only inferior to that at the close of Sir Walter Raleigh’s ; 
almost the whole of the Areopagitica ; or lastly, the sort of pro^ 
phetic anticipation of his own divine poem. 

We can indeed conceive no moral spectacle more sublime, than 
Miltou, after the turbulence of the eventful times iu which he had 
been engaged, retreating, as it were, to the serene and majestic 
sanctuary of his own intellect; girding up all his mental energies; 
and solemnly devoting and setting himself apart for the accom- 
plishment of his three great meditated works, the complete His- 
tory of his country ; his immortal epic ; and a summary of Chris- 
tian theology. If his old passions still occasionally forced their 
way into his retirement; if the swell of that stormy sea *on which 
he had been tossed did not so entirely subside, as to leave his 
mind in a state of impartial, philosophical, or rather Christian 
equilibrium, it is impossible not to admire the severity with which 
he seems to repress his nature, and the earnest dignity with which 
he endeavours to seclude himself fjom these internal euemies. 
In all his woiks his old prejudices will occasionally break out ; 
from those of a certain desci iptiou, indeed, in Paradise Lost, he 
disburthens himself into the Limbo of Fools; as if he would ex- 
patiate in Heaven and earth with an untrammelled imagination, 
permitting nothing allied to old animosities to desecrate the sub- 
limity of his conceptions in the former, the holy beauty of his 
thoughts and images in the latter. Even theie, however, as else- 
where, some of those more singular tenets which had incorpo- 
rated themselves w T ith his moral being, appear from time to time, 
when least expected by the reader, probably when least per- 
ceived by the author. It is impossible not to trace, in his pic- 
ture of Eve, his rigid notions as to the subordination and inferi- 
ority of the female sex ; and occasionally he adopts the spirit as 
well as the ideas of his favourite Euripides ; as in the memorable 
passage — 

€ • O, why did God, 

Creator wise, that peopled highest Heaven 
With spirits masculine, create, at last. 

This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature, and not till tlic earth at once 
With men, as angels, without feminine !' 

" There is a still more curious exemplification of his feelings in 
the History of England. We should have supposed that the 
heroic resistance of Boadicea to the enslavers of her countiy 
would have roused the indignation, the barbarity of her sufferings 
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touched the generous sympathies of a mind like Milton’s. This 
is the contemptuous manner in which he relates her history : 

'A woman also was their commander- in- chief. For Boadicea and 
her daughter ride about in a chariot, telling the tall champions, as a 
great encouragement, that, with the Britons, it was usual for women to 
be their leaders. A deal of other fondness they put into her mouth, not 
worth recital ; how she was lashed, how her daughters were handled, 
things worthier silence, retirement, and a veil, than for a woman to re- 
peat, as done to her own person, or to have repeated before a host of 
men. The Greek historian sets her in tlie field on a high heap of turves, 
in a loose bodied gown, declaiming $ a spear in her hand, a hare in her 
bosom, which, after a long circumlocution, she was to let slip among 
them, for luck’s sake : then praying to Andate, the British goddess, to 
talk again as fondly as before 5 and this they do, out of a vanity, hoping 
to embellish and set out their history with the strangeness of our man- 
ners, not caring in the meanwhile to brand us with the rankest note of 
barbarism, as if in Britain women were men, and men women.' — Hut. 
qf England, Book ii. 

But if his rooted prejudices betray themselves in his poem, and 
iti his hisCtfty, it might have been expected that, in a theological 
treatise, they would be obtruded in a manner more repulsive and 
objectionable, it is remarkable, therefore, and highly to the 
credit of Milton, that, while he maintains all his opinions with 
unbending rigour, the animosities, the jealousies, the violence 
with which they were naturally associated in his mind, are en- 
tirely dismissed and forgotten. He denies episcopacy, but with- 
out rancour ; he disclaims other articles of the Church of Eng- 
land, but without bitterness : opportunities perpetually occur, in 
which he might renew, with apparent advantage, his former con- 
troversies, or assail the characters of his former antagonists ; but 
he abstains with dignified self-command ; makes no allusion to 
the civil or ecclesiastical institutions of the country ; and, as Dr. 
Sumner judiciously observes, ‘ no single expression is employed, 
which can expose him to the charge of substituting the language 
of the polemic for that of the divine ; or of forgetting the calm- 
ness befitting the character of an inquirer after religious truth, to 
indulge in a second triumph over a political adversary/ 

In strict conformity with the spirit of Protestantism, Milton 
announces his design of adapting his opinions rigidly and ex- 
clusively to the Scripture, and the Sciipturc alone, — a princi- 
ple, as far as articles of faith are concerned, unquestionable 
by any member of a reformed church. The reverential awe 
with which he approaches the sacred volume, the humble de- 
ference which he professes to its authority, his solemn asser- 
tions of his conscientious search alter truth, are expressed in the 
preface in the tone and language of perfect sincerity, and with 
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that solemn religiousness of manner, if we may so speak, pecu- 
liar to Milton. When, therefore, we inform our readers, that the 
result of the whole work is a system of theology, not merely in 
discordance with the Church of England, but with every sect by 
which wc are divided ; an incoherent and conflicting theory, which 
combines arianism, anabaptism, latitudinarianism, quakerism, and 
wcknow not what to add, t on account of his opintOMps on polygamy, 
but mahometanism : we anticipate much scriblta apprehension 
from the pious and devout ; many will deprecate the appearance 
of a work, so full, they will consider, of dangerous matter; lament 
the liberality with which his Majesty decided upon the publication 
of the treatise; and even deplore the great and confessed ability 
with which Dr. Sumner has executed his double oflicc of editor 
and translator. For if such an intellect ns Milton’s, solemnly and 
exclusively dedicated to the study and dcvclopcmcnt of the scrip- 
tures, shall nevertheless have arrived at such conclusions, how 
shall humbler minds escape being blown about with every wind 
of doctrine, unless they foifcit their religious independence, and 
servilely addict themselves to the authority of their teacher? The 
sense of the scripture itself will appear dubious, if it shall have 
eluded the research of such a mind, so earnestly bent and deigtytcd 
to its pursuit. We apprehend, however, that it will not b<£dif- 
ficult to furnish as well a key to the peculiar opinions of Milton, 
as a test of their truth, v. hicli w ill at once counteract the danger, 
and elucidate the principle of the work before us. The high, 
abstract, imaginative Christianity of Milton is not that of the 
scripture, because it is totally unada^led to the mass of man- 
kind. The sign and seal of the divinity of the Cos pel is its 
universal applicability. * If the Law consulted the hardness, the 
Cos pel condescends to the iuhnuity of men’s hearts. While it 
holds up a model of perfection, w hicli even the mature candidate 
for immortality through Christ’s redemption can never attain to 
the ftilues9 of, it yet adapts itself with the tenderness of prescient 
mercy to every, even the humblest class of believers. Milton, 
habitually severe, and abhorring licentiousness ; devout in his 
nature; entirely convinced of the truth and authority of the holy 
scriptures, measures mankind by his own standard. Devoid him- 
self of self-apprehension and mistrust, he does not provide for 
his weaker, less instructed, less exalted brethien. lie cannot 
perceive the utility of many among those provisions which Chris- 
tians of all ages have considered, from their extensive practical 
influence, of divine appointment, as means of grace ; because lie 
does not perceive the absolute necessity of them in iiis own case. 
Milton, joining in no form of public worship, rejecting the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, acknowledging no authority in any public 
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ministers of the Gospel, remained nevertheless a devout and re- 
ligious man ; what would be the general effect of such a contempt 
of these wise and indispensable provisions for the advancement of 
piety, all humbler and more cautious minds will intuitively per- 
ceive. We say not that Christianity would come to an end ; that 
there would not be, here and there, an individual, whose mind, 
as has been nobly said of Milton’s, 

‘ wwild be like a star, and dwell apart/ 
preserving all the exalted spiiitunlity of the true Christian; but in 
liow many would the divine spurk be obscured, in how many en- 
tirely extinguished, unless fanned and supported by these second- 
ary assistances of the faith ! A remarkable instance of Milton's 
contempt for the usual precautions with which humbler men are 
content to guard their religious principles, occurs in the Arcopa- 
gitira. Not only on the piiuciplcs of civil liberty does he defend 
the unlicensed publication of all writings whatever, but urges the 
general and promiscuous reading of what is fidpc and seductive, 
because our virtue will thereby be more fully and rigorously 
tried* 

r He that Can apprehend and consider vice with all her baits and seem- 
ing pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet distinguish, and yet prefer that 
which is truly better, he is the true warfaring Christian. I caunot praise 
a fugitive and cloistered virtue, uncxcrciscd and unbreathed, that never 
sallies out and secs her adversary, but slinks out of the race, where that 
immortal garland is to he run for, not without dust and heat.* 

It is evident that he is heie wiiting for the few exalted natures 
like his own, without any ctyisidt i ation of the effect to be pro- 
duced on mankind in general. In the same spirit, when he de- 
clares that the Holy Spirit prefers 

•Before all temples, the uptight heart, and pure/ 
when he denies that one day or one place is more holy than 
another; when he rejects all forms of divine adoration; we ac- 
knowledge our security in his devout character that, as far as 
lie is concerned, the worship of God will be neither neglected, 
nor suspended; but when we remember the levity sy id worldli- 
ness of men in general, and observe the ordinary influence of 
consecrated places of worship, of stated times, seasons, and 
forms of prayer, and the sanctification of the Sabbath, we feel 
that these things arc convenient and e\cn necessary for the infir* 
niity of human nature, and our conviction is strengthened that 
they arc in accoi dance wiili the Di\ine Word and Apostolic 
usage. The same sort of reasoning applies to Milton’s peculiar 
opinions on divorce and polygamy. Even though he may have 
been originally incited to the discussion of the former question, 
and imperceptibly biassed to a partial decision by his own do- 
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imeitif circumstances, that he was conscientiously convinced of 
t he truth and integrity of his opinions, we have not the slightest 
doubt. The sort of Christian Platonism with which he declares 
the harmony of minds to be the essence of the contract rather 
than the uuion of bodies, was believed with as much sincerity, 
and advanced with as much seriousness, as any other article of 
his creed. The uniform and severe purity of bis practice pre- 
cludes any suspicion that he was influenced by low or licentious 
motives. From the slightest relaxation of the moral discipline 
of the country, Milton would have shrunk with abhorrence. 
But in the high estimate of human nature in general, which he 
formed from a constant reference to his own individual constitu- 
tion, lie entirely lost sight of the profligacy and misery which his 
doctrine would practically produce iu the mass of mankind. And 
yet its total want of success at a period when novel, and specious, 
and high-sounding opinions rarely wanted proselytes, and the ge- 
neral outcry which was raised against it by all religious parties, 
clearly proved, that the common sense of the countiy anticipated 
those necessarily resulting evils. What might be comparatively 
harmless in his Christian Utopia, he recommends fearlessly to the 
world at large; though it would assuredly have been more con- 
sistent with his own exalted views, to have supposed that real 
Christianity would have superseded the necessity of such in- 
dulgence, harmonizing, by their common sympathies, and by the 
meekness of their common religion, those tempers, which could 
only become incompatible from the violence of worldly and un- 
christian passions. In the same way Milton’s reasoning in favour 
of polygamy, on the authority of the Old Testament, which we 
are not inclined gravely to controvert, is also strongly illustrative 
of his mind, and of the priuciple from which his errors originated. 
Haughty as his views were, as to the independent self-government 
of man without the control of human law, he carried his notions 
of domestic authority very high, and maintained most zealously the 
great inferiority of the female sex. The bitterness and frequency 
of his reproaches against Salmasius for his submission to the 

2 ranay of bis wife, are absolutely ludicrous. Hence, therefore, 
e two simple arguments with which the plain Christian would 
have confuted this opinion ; its being, in the first place, diametri- 
cally opposite to Christian self-denial, ‘ for therein is excess and 
secondly, its tendency to degrade the whole female sex, would 
haive been rejected by Milton ; the former, by a feeling of his 
own purity from licentious motives; the latter, Jby an avowal of 
the asserted superiority of man over woman. On the whole, the 
same ideal and impracticable principles pervaded the religious 
and the political opinions of Milton. His exalted and imagi- 
native 
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nativfe mind had formed the scheme of a republic, the civil polity 
of which was to be maintained, not by the authority of laws, and 
the vigilance of the executive, but by the stern and severe recti- 
tude rif every individual ; the morals were to be guarded 1 by no 
legislative provisions with regard to marriage, the sacredness of 
which was to be left in trust with the conscience of each parti- 
cular person ; the religion was to be superior to every formal 
establishment, receiving neither provision nor protection from the 
state; yet nevertheless intended to be the universal, internal, ani- 
mating principle of the whole system, the bond of this disjointed 
frame-work, the great, immutable law which was to restrain, re- 
gulate, balance and control the public will, by its operation on 
the character of each individual. This was a splendid dream, 
but unreal as his master Plato’s, and certainly far less within the 
bounds of probability than the equally beautiful system of Aris- 
totle’s perfect king. 

JEvery generous mind feels a piofound iqfcrest even in the 
errors which flow fioni a noble and generous principle. Never 
may that enthusiasm be extinct, viliicli is misled by estimating 
too highly the possible impiovemcnt of human society ! It is the 
nurse of devotion to the public service, of self-sacrifice, of Chris- 
tian public spirit. The wiser and more cautious benefactors pf 
human society, who are bounded in their views by what is prac- 
ticable, will neither disdain it as a coadjutor, nor refuse their 
ardent admiration to the pure source from which it springs. 
They will not, however, cease to watch its excesses with anxiety, 
and point out its dangers with dauntless but liberal and dis- 
passionate sincerity. They will revert to the lesson of Milton’s 
life, as the best commentary on the consequences of this dis- 
position of mind. Its danger is, that the imagination, entirely 
occupied w r ith the splendour of the end, examines with care- 
lessness or partiality the means by which it is to be obtained. 
Hence Milton, in the bold and unprincipled usurpers of an 
authority more lawless and imperious than that which they had 
overthrown, in Bradshaw and Cromwell, beheld only the agents 
of Divine Providence to advance the establishment of his vision- 
aty republic. Hence, the more awful delusion — a mind impreg- 
nated with the spirit of the Bible, like Milton’s, became the fierce 
end willing advocate of a crime, deep as the murder of Charles, 
and trampled on the memory of that unfortunate monarch with 
Savage triumph and unmanly exultation. That he was sincere 9 
disinterested, entirely conscientious, no man, who has studied his 
character, can doubt; whence, then, his crime, but from the fatal 

n ensity of imaginative men, once convinced of the sublimity 
cir own views, to overleap every obstucle 9 and treat all inter- 
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mediate considerations as subordinate, and unimportant, provided 
tttettrefet end be but advanced and accelerated ? 1 * * * * f 

^'JSrroneous, however, as we esteem the doctrifteejof Milton yi 
ijtyny parts of the summary now under consideration, we by tio 
meant* feel .our respect for his character lowered) or our admira- 
tion of the depth and vigour of his intellect lessened. We shall 
therefore proceed not to a close and perfect analysis of the work, 
but a rapid sketch of its form, and a brief developement of the 
more remarkable opinions which it contains. We would, how- 
ever, previously state, that Dr. Sumner has executed his different 
tasks, as editor and translator, with great fidelity and judgment. 
The translation is manly, close, and generally accurate ; he has 
not overloaded the work with illustration ; the notes which be 
has subjoined being chiefly designed to trace the progress of Mil- 
ton’s mind on the different topics. Without entering into contro- 
versy* he has contented himself with references to the standard 
theological works i p which the most satisfactory refutation of his 
authors erroneous opinions is to be found, a mode of proceeding 
equally creditable to his modesty and to his erudition. 

The distribution of the original work is remarkably simple and 
luminous. ‘ Christian doctiine is comprehended under two divi- 
sions, Faith, or the knowledge of God ; and Love, or the worship 
of God.* The first of these divisions occupies by far the larger 
and more curious portion of the work ; the latter is perhaps the 
most useful, because it is the least oiiginal. The second chapter 
of the first part is entitled God, and details the moic common 
arguments upon the existence and nature of the Deity, with no 
peculiar display of talent, and without deviating from the equable 
tone of the whole work into any peculiar sublimity of thought, or 
majesty of language. His remarks, however, on what is called 
anlhropoputliy, that is, describing the Deity as in a human form, 
and under the influence of human passions, aie striking, espe- 
cially as coming from the author of i’aiadise lx>st. 

* There is no need then that theologians should have recourse here to 
what they call fuilhropopathy — a figure invented by the grammarians 
to excuse the absurdities of the pjets on the subject of the heathen divi- 
nities. We may be sure that sufficient care lias been taken that the Holy 
Scriptures should contain nothing unsuitable to the character or dignity 
of God, and that God should say nothing of himself which could dero- 
gate from his own majesty. It is better therefore to contemplate the 
Deity, and to conceive of him, not with reference to human passions, 
that is, after the manner of men, who are never weary of forming subtle 
imaginations respecting him, but after the manner of Scripture, that is, 
in the way in which (rod has offered himself to our contemplation ; nor 
should we think that he would *ay or direct any thing to be written of 
himself, which is inconsistent with the opinion he wishes us to entertain 
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of bis character. Let os require no better authority than God himself 
for determining what is worthy or unworthy of him. If it repented 
Jchofah that he had made man, Gen. vi. 6. and because of their groanings, 
Judges ii. 18, let us believe that it did repent him, only taking care to 
remember that what is called repentance when applied to God, does not 
arise from inadvertency, as in men ; for so he lias himself cautioned us, 
Num.xxiii. 19. God is not a man that he should lie, neither the son of man 
that he should repent. See also 1 Sam. xv. 29. Again, if it gneted the 
Lord at his heart , Gen. vi. 6. and if hts soul were grieied for the misery of 
Israel, Judges x. 1 6, let us believe that it did grieve him. For the 
affections which in a good man are good, ami rank with virtues, in God 
are lioly. If after the work of six days it be said of God that lie rested 
and was refreshed, Exod. xxxi. 1 -7. if it be said that he feared the wrath 
of the enemy, Dent, xxxii. 27, let us believe that it is not beneath the 
dignity of God to grieve in that for which he is grieved, or to be re- 
freshed in that which refresh eth him, or to fear in that he feareth. For 
however we may attempt to soften down such expressions by a latitude 
of interpretation, when applied to the Deity, it empes in the end to pre- 
cisely the same. If God be said to hate made man in his own mage, after 
his likeness , Gen. i. 26. and that too not only as to his soul, but also as 
to his outward form, (unless the same words have different significations 
here and in chap. v. 3. Adam begat a son in his nun likeness, after his 
images) and if God habitually assign to himself the members and form of 
man, why should we be afraid of attiibuting to him what he attributes 
to himself, so long as what is impel fection and weakness when viewed 
in reference to oursclvc3 be considered as most complete and excellent 
whenever it is imputed to God ? Questionless the glory and majesty of 
the Deity must have been so dear to him, that he would never say any- 
thing of himself which could be humiliating or degrading, and wduhd 
ascribe to himself no personal attribute u hich he would not willingly 
have ascribed to him by his creatures. Let us be rominced that those 
have acquired the truest apprehension of the nature of God who submit 
their understandings to his woid ; inasmuch as he lias accommodated his 
word to their understandings, and has shown wliat he wishes their notion 
of the Deity should be. 

‘ To speak summarily, God either is, or is not, such as he represents 
himself to be. If he be really such, why should we think otherwise of 
him ? If he be not such, on what authority do we say wliat God has 
not said ? If at least it be his will that we should thus think of him, 
why does our imagination wander into some other conception ? Why 
should we hesitate to conceive of God according to what he has not 
hesitated to declare explicitly respecting himself * For such knowledge 
of the Deity as was necessary for the salvation of man, he has himself of 
his goodness been pleased to reveal abnndantly. Deut. xxix. 29. the 
secret things belong unto Jehovah, but those things uhich are revealed belong 
unto us that we may do them. 

* In arguing thus, we do not say that God is in fashion like unto man 
in all his parts and members, but that as far ns we arc concerned to 
know, he is of that form which lie attributes to himself in the sacred 
writings. If therefore we pcisist in ciitcitaining a different conception 
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of thfc Deity than that which it is to be presumed he desinp should be 
dtemkcd, inasmuch as he has himself disclosed it to us, we frustrate, the 
purposes of God instead of rendering him submissive obedience* As if, 
forsooth, we wished to show that it was not we who had thought too 
meanly of God, but God who had thought too meanly of us/ — pp. 17 — 
19. 


As a specimen of Dr. Sumner’s manner of illustration we 
subjoin his note on this passage. 

* The Humanitarians held that God was to he understood as having 
Rally a human form. See Clarke's Sermons, vol. i. p. 26. fol. edit. The 
drift of Milton's argument leads him to employ language which would 
appear at first sight to verge upon their doctrine, but it will be seen im- 
mediately that he guards himself against the charge of having adopted 
one of the most ignorant errors of the dark uges of the Church. *l*he 
reasoning of Milton on this subject throws great light on a passage in 
Paradise Lost, put into the mouth of Raphael : 
r ....... . What surmounts the reach 

Of human sense, I shall delineate so. 

By likening spiritual to corporal forms. 

As may express them best j though what if Earth 
Be but the shadow of Heaven, aud things therein 
Each to other like, more than on earth is thought ? 

'Here Newton observes the artful suggestion that there may be a 
greater similitude and resemblance between things in Heaven nnd things 
in Earth than is generally imagined, and supposes it may have been in- 
tended as an apology for the bold figures wlucli the poet has employed. 
We now sec that his deliberate opinion seems to have leaned to the belief 
that the fabrick of the invisible world was the pattern of tlie visible. 
Mede introduces a hint of a similar kind in his tcuth discourse, us Newton 
remarks/ — p. 18. 

The author proceeds to distinguish between the internal and 
external efficiency of God, that is, his decrees, and his execution 
of them. According to his Aiian principles, the internal decrees 
are taken into consideration previously to discussing the generation 
of the Soil, or the procession of the Holy Spirit. The considei- 
ation of the divine decrees leads the author necessarily into the 
great aud mysterious question of predestination. But while he 

-■ - - — ‘ reasons high 

On Providence, foreknowledge, will and fate. 

Fix'd fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute,' 

his conclusions are remarkably temperate and judicious. He 
is decidedly opposed to the presumption either of the Calvinist, 
or the Pelagian, and occupies that high, neutral ground, on which 
the great writers of the modern English church have taken their 
stand. On the divinity of the Son of God, his opinions approxi- 
mate to the highest Arianism, and s though we inay regret that, 
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upon this vital and practical point, such a man is not altogether 
With us, they will afford no cause of triumph to the modern 
Socinian. The only point which Milton questions is the eternal 
filiation, acknowledging the atonement and satisfaction for sins 
in the fullest sense ; and this point down to his days had not been 
discussed, as Dr. Sumner observes, by the erudition of such men 
as Bull and Waterland. In their masterly writings, every one of 
his arguments, as far as our memory will bear us out, has been, 
as it were, anticipated ; every text which he has adduced, amply, 
candidly, and satisfactorily considered. The chapter on the 
Holy Ghost is equally inconclusive; he asserts decidedly the in- 
feriority of the Spirit to the Father, and to the Son ; but as dis- 
tinctly avows his belief in his personality. 

The next chapter, ' on the Creation/ plunges us deep into 
those metaphysics, which the author perpetually abjures. Mat- 
ter he considers to be formed not only by God but from God, 
(non solum a Deo sed ex Deo sunt omnia,) hence matter is 
eternal and imperishable. On this principle he builds his pecu- 
liar notions as to the nature of man, and the inseparability 
of the soul and body, which, in a subsequent chapter, the thir- 
teenth, leads him to regard death not as a dissolution of the se- 
veral parts of the human being, but a sleep or suspension of the 
vitality of the whole until the general resurrection. The tenth 
chapter, on the special} government of man before the fall, in- 
cluding the institution of the Sabbath and of marriage, carries 
us still farthei afield from the highway of common opinion. 
The former question in this place is tieatcd cursorily, and we 
shall only observe that Milton denies the institution of the Sab- 
bath to be binding on Clnistians: though he admits, in a subse- 
quent pari of the wovk, the convenience of setting apart a seventh 
day * in compliance with the authoiity of the church/ * for the 
voluntaiy assembling of its members, wherein, relinquishing all 
worldly affairs, wc may dedicate oui selves wholly to religious 
services/ Ilis opinions on the marriage conti act are stated more 
at length; and he concludes that, as nianiage may be lawfully 
dissolved, if the prime end and form of its institution be violated, 
and as love and mutual help through life are its prime end and 
form, therefore the perpetual interruption of these by differences 
and unkindness must be a sufficient reason for divorce. 

The author's Arian opinions, as he proceeds, cause him some 
embarrassment, and throw him back upon his metaphysics; but 
on the redemption, the satisfaction, the mediation of Christ, he 
is clear and judicious: as on the regeneration of man, and 
justification by faith, he is, for the most pait, consistent, and 
in accordance with the general principles of the Reformation. 
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His view of the abrogation of the pioral m well as the ceremo- 
nial law, the decalqgue as well as the services of the temple, will 
probably not give so general satisfaction ; but he has guarded this 
opinion with great ligour, considering the moral law rather 
superseded by the higher and purer law of faith, than in fact 
abolished. 

‘ Hac tamon legis abolitione, rc quiclem verd non abrogatur Lea, id 
est, snirnna legis, sed iitieiii suum nssequitur in dilectionc ilia I>ci et 
proximi, quae ex fide per bpiritum uascilur. Uinc vere Christus legem 
asseruit Math. v. 17. 11 c cxistimatc me venisse, ut dissolvani legem aut 
prophetas, sed ut impleuni, &c. Rom. iii. 31. legem igitur cassam reddi- 
mus per fidenP ab^it ■ immo legem slabilimus. ct viii. 4. ut jus ilJud 
legis compleatur in nobis qui non secundum carncm ambulamus, sed 
secundum Spij-itpm.’ — p. 308. 

Milton is equally cautious in guarding the doctiines of assu- 
rance of salvation and the pci severance of the elect, asset ting 
uniformly and distinctly the fiee-will of man, and his co-opera- 
tion, in some way orothei, in the woik of his saKatioii. 

On the external signs of the new covenant Milton depaits 
again most widely fiom the cieed and practice of our chuicli; lie 
denies the lawfulness of infant baptism, and advocates the pio- 
priety of baptism by immeisioii. On the Loid’s Suppei he is 
extremely stioug against both the popish and the Lutheran opi- 
nions; but his own aic not very clcaily laid down. And heie 
begin some of those anomalies and inconsistencies with regard to 
the visible church, the appointment of miiiistei s, and the internal 
discipline of paiticular assemblies of the faithful, which w r e have 
in vain attempted to reconcile. In one place he appeals dis- 
tinctly to avow the doctiine that every man may be his own 
priest; in anothei, he admits the apostolic and sciipturul institu- 
tion pf pripsts and deacons, to whom, however, he leaves no 
peculiar office; for the Sacraments ma), in his opinion, be as 
efficiently administered by pi i\ ate individuals; the intervention 
of the priesthood at burials and mairiages he decidedly repro- 
bates; and ecclesiastical discipline is to be administeied by the 
whole church collectively. Ilis notion of a xeligious assembly is 
thus expressed : 

f The custom of holding assemblies is to be maintained, not after the 
present mode, but according to tbe apostolical institution, which did not 
ordain that au individual, and he a stipcudiuiy, should have the sole 
right of speaking from a higher place, but that each believer in turn 
should be authorized to speak, oi prophesy, or teach, or exhort, accord- 
ing to his gifts ; insomuch that even the weakest among the brethren 
had the privilege of asking questions, and consulting the elders and more 
experienced members of the congregation.' — p 41)8. 
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Milton admits decisively the duty of every individual to join 
himself if possible to a particular church. His Own practice during 
the latter period of his life was probably not in strict conformity 
with this principle. Dr. Sumner quotes with deserved approbation 
Mr. Hawkins’s liberal and judicious construction of his conduct 
on this point. ‘ The reproach that has been thrown upon him of 
frequenting no place of public worship in his latter days should 
be received, as l)r. Symmons observes, with some caution. His 
blindness and other infiimities might be in fact his excuse; and it 
is certain that his daily employments were always ushered in by 
devout meditation and study of the scriptures.’ It is difficult 
ho\vc\er to conjecture with what congiegatiou Milton could sa- 
tisfactorily have associated himself; as none ever existed in the 
infinite variety which have divided the country, with which he 
would not have been at issue on points of the highest moment. 
He seems to have thought that each individual was to wait till 
his reason was mature, his conviction of the truth of Christianity 
established, his regeneration at least commenced, and then to look 
abroad, and if he found an assemblage of Christians, whose opi- 
nions were sufficiently confoi mublc with his own, to enrol himself 
a member of their church. Now on the Calvinistic principle of 
rigid personal election, upon which every one of the elect at a 
particular period of life receives his irresistible call, is at once 
converted, and must of necessity persevere in the faith, this is 
at least intelligible. But Milton had decidedly rejected the 
groundwork of this whole system ; he is openly in favour of uni- 
versal redemption, of an election and perseverance clearly anti- 
calvinistic, and he denies repeatedly and positively his belief in 
irresistible and indefective grace. On how precarious and un- 
stable a tenure, then, was that Christianity to rest in the Utopia 
of Milton, which nevertheless was to be the 90 ul of the whole 
system, the great pervading, animating, and actuating vital prin- 
ciple! It was to disclaim all assistance, all countenance from 
the state, that is, fiom the community at large ; it might be served, 
indeed, by its own ministers, and urged upon the people by its 
own peculiar advocates, but they were to adhere to the apostolic 
example, and literally work for their daily bread; for Milton 
decidedly prefers this plau, to the maintenance of a ministry even 
by the voluntary contributions of the flock. It w as to be guarded 
from vulgar irreverence by no outward honour or appearance of 
public estimation; the erudition which was to illustrate, the elo- 
quence which was to advocate, the argumentative powers which 
were to defend it, w'ere to be fostered, trained, and emancipated 
from the common cares of life by no public provision; in a luke- 
warm and indifferent age it was to struggle for its existence by its 
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own inherent power* with no extriniic dependence but on the 
casual support of the righteous few ! and[ when it would attempt 
to reanimate the slumbering; zeal of its cnildreu* it would have to 
reckon on none but untrained* nuiustructed* and untried advo- 
cates; no body of men was to be prepared* who would feel not 
only the incentive common to all pious Christians* of solicitude for 
the glory of God* and good will towards men* but something be* 
sides this* and concurrent with it* the obligation of a sacred* feff- 
imposed* and peculiar duty. That we may depend on the Spirit 
of God for the imperishable existence of true religion on earth is 
unquestionable; but the usual way by which that Spirit operates 
is through the prudence of wise and good men* who establish 
permanent and extensive provisions for the maintenance of 
Christ’s church upon earth. 

We cannot anticipate the extensive or lasting popularity of this 
treatise. The prose works of Milton are little read* notwith- 
standing their occasional sublimity both of thought and diction. 
In the present work* when the curiosity which its discovery has 
excited shall have subsided* there is little to attract* little to keep 
alive a greater degree of interest* than in other divinity of that age. 
Milton’s theology* indeed, will be studied in Milton’s poetry. 
The excess of splendour* which encircles a name like his* throws 
back into compaiative obscurity such of his writings as are less 
striking and captivating. We shall still continue* we trust* to 
dwell so long and so entirely on his more exquisite early poems* 
of which every word is painting and every line music ; oil the 
combination of all that is fanciful and romantic with all that is 
chaste and noble in Comus; on the severe and masculine dignity 
of Samson ; above all* on thht great work* which raises English 
poetry to an equality at least with that of any country* ancient or 
modern ; that we shall only revert to his other works as illustrative 
of the history* and as assisting to dcvelope the character of our 
great poet. In the plenitude and abundance of bis fame as the au- 
thor of Paradise Lost* Milton must be content to merge his claims 
upon public attention as the writer of a summary of theology : 
if iu the latter department he must cede the dignity of an acknow- 
ledged master in English divinity to Hooker* Barrow* Taylor* 
and Bull* to those whose judgment is equal to their’ferudition* 
whose wisdom is as eminent as their piety ; in his own sphere he 
shines* and will shine* alone and unapproachable ; and should the 
mother tongue* not merely of our own island* but of vast conti- 
nents and regions peopled and to be peopled * from our loins/ 
become extinct in the vicissitudes of ages ; to Milton* more than 
to any but one* and that one Shakspeare, will our native speech 
owe its second life and future immortality ; for their sake des- 
tined 
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tmed tq become the perpetual and devotional study of all whose 
minds expand under the influence, and whose hearts are touched 
by the spell of untranslateable poetry. 

Aht. IX . — A Tale of Paraguay , By R. Southey, Esq., &c. &c. 

London. 1826. 

11 / E can hardly expect that our readers should remember the 
* * opinion which we expressed ten years since of Mr. Southey’s 
4 Don Roderick but wc confess we look back upon it with some 
pleasure ; for, flattering as it was, it did not go beyond the con- 
curring suffrages of the best poets, as well as the ablest critics of 
that day; and the public voice, not hastily nor capriciously uttered, 
has with remarkable steadiness ever since continued to assent to 
our judgment. We cannot wonder at this; for, setting aside the 
skill with which many of the details arc managed, the originality, 
and sustained consistence of the principal characters, the stately 
melody of the versification, and the perfect appropriateness of the 
diction to the solemn character of the story ; the story itself ap- 
peals to such deep feelings of the heart, and calls them out by the 
exhibition of such noble characters and touching incidents, that it 
seems impossible for unsophisticated hearts of ordinary tender- 
ness not to be deeply affected by it ; and if the true poet wrote 
for fame alone, the author of Don Roderick might have well de- 
clined all further competition, and rested satisfied with the rank 
which that poem indisputably secured to him. But the truth is, 
that poetry to the real genius is the outpouring of the heart, it is 
the natural air and exercise in which the faculties delight and have 
their healthful being ; the poet sings in the first instance not to 
please others, but to relieve and indulge himself — his heart and 
mind are full, and the feelings within must have vent — no success, 
no applause, not even that deep assurance of immortality, which 
gives present glory its highest zest, and takes the sting out of pre- 
sent disappointment, is so full of delight toihim as that moment 
of ‘ die line frenzy/ when the glorious ideas that have been fer- 
menting in the brain, begin to assume distinct shapes and glowing 
apparel ; to fall into harmonious order ; and then finally to float 
as it were into this lower world, on the wings of language, scat- 
tering, in their descent, bright pictures to the eye, and pouring 
sweet music upon the car. 

Mr. Southey, however, seems to have been aware that the 
public is jealous in its fondness for its favourites ; and on the pre- 
sent occasion he has accordingly chosen a story so soon told, and 
so simple in all its incidents and characters, that it is impossible to 
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draw the two poems into a comparison one with the other. So far 
from possessing the complication and deep romance of Don Ro- 
derick, when we lay before our readers the facts, which form the 
* Tale of Paraguay/ the wonder will be, how they have been made 
capable of exciting iutciest at all. Yet it will be seen that he has 
not chosen his story amiss; it is of a kind which often places him 
on strong giouiul: and if he has failed of complete success, we 
attribute it to causes which we will hereafter notice; and not to 
the scantiness or rudeness of his materials. 

The scene is laid in a land with which we should have said that 
Mr. Southey was particularly well acquainted, if he had not shown 
himself equally familiar with the scenery, the people, the customs, 
and superstitions of almost cu*ry legion of the globe. A feeble 
Guarani tribe on the Empalado has been attacked by the small- 
pox, and a single pair, Quiaia and Monncnia, arc (he sole survi- 
vois of its ravages. At fust their own sickness, and the dreadful 
visitation which they ha\e witnessed, piodiue the natural effect, 
a heartless languor and leckloss imlifleicnrc to all things, liut 

* That palsying stupor pa>t aw «t) cic long, 

And as the spiing of health ltsum’d its power. 

They felt that me was dial and hope w.is stiong. 

What niaivcl ! 'Twas with them the mouiing houi, 

When bliss appears to be the liatiual dowel 
Of all (lie cicaturcs of this joyous earth ; 

And sorrow Heeling like a \unal shower 
Scarce interrupts the cum tit of our mirth ; 

Such is the happy heait we bung with us» at biitb.’ — p 27 . 

We quote this pleasing stanza, bee ause it is in such stan/as as 
these, sometimes exhibiting the chceiful and wuim-hcaited ciml 
of the author, sometimes minutely tracing the birthspring and 
developcment of the teudeier affections, and sometimes realizing 
before us in \i\id pictuics the gentle happiness diffused by the 
charities of domestic life, that the main charm of this, and almost 
all Mr. Southey’s later poems, consists. No one seems to feel 
these things more deeply than himself; no one has exhibited them 
with les9 glaie and pretence, nor with more waim and individual 
truth; and, he has adopted, we think most happily for his pur- 
pose, a diction much softened down and moderately antiquated ; 
with stanzaic metres of different kinds, but ail of that smooth and 
equable, yet varied flow, which suit paiticulaily well both the 
diction and the class of ideas conveyed. 

Quiara and Moiuieina become man and wife, and in due time arc 
blessed with a boy, whom they call Yeruti. The* change which 
this birth produces in their feelings, the consolation to think that 

the 
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the death of one will now not leave the other alone in the world, 
their daily increasing happiness as the child improves in strength 
and beauty, the delight with which they watch his progress, and 
the hopes which begin to arise that they may in time become the 
founders of another tribe, are all described with the same skill 
and power, 

c Oh bliss for them when in that infant face 
They now the unfolding faculties descry; 

And fondly gazing trace — or think they trace — 

The first faint speculation in that eye. 

Which hitherto hath roll'd in vacancy ! 

Oh bliss in that soft countenance to seek 
b6mc niaik of lccognition, and espy 
The quid smile, which in the innocent check 
Of kindness and of kind its consciousness doth speak/ — p. 39 . 

Fisc happy years pass awu), aud Mounenia is about to become 
a second time a mother, \ihcii Quiuia y pursuing his usual occu- 
pation of hunting for their sustenance, is destroyed by a jaguar, 
lloniieina survives the heavy blow ; and her child is born, a girl* 
So much of the iulciest of the poem turns upon this beautiful 
ei ration of the poet, that we cannot do better than transciibc his 
own account of her, which will put the leader more fully iu pos- 
session of what she is intended to be, than a much lougcr and 
inoie labomed description of am own. 

* always did I he eye 

Of mercy look upon that, lonely bower. 

Days past and weeks — and months and years went by. 

And never evil thing the while lead power 
To enter llieie. The boy in sun and shower 
Rejoicing in his sticngth to youth -lied grew 5 
And Mooma, that beloved gill, a (lower 
Of gentleness from bounteous nature drew, 

With all that should the hesut of womankind imbue. 

* The tears, which o’er her infancy were slied 
Profuse, icscnfed not of grid alone ■ 

Maternal love tlieii bitterness allay'd. 

And with a stienglli and virtue all its own, 
bustain’d the breaking lieai t. A look, a tone, 

A gestuic of that innocent babe, in eyes 
With saddest recollections overflown, 

Would sometimes make a tender smile aiise. 

Like sunshine breaking lluougli a shower in vernal skies. 

4 No looks hut Ihosc ot tenderness were iound 
To tin 11 upon that helpless infant deal 
And as her sense unfolded, lievei ‘■ouiul 
Of width or discord brake upon her csu. 


Her 
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Her soul its native purity sincere 
Possess'd, by no example here defil'd ; 

From envious passions free, exempt from fear. 

Unknowing of all ill, amid tlie wild 
Beloviug and beloved sbe grow, a happy child. ’ 

* Yea where that solitary bower w as placed. 

Though all unlike to Paradise the scene, 

(A wide circumference of woodlands waste) 

Something of what in Eden might hu\c been, 

A Vi is shadowed there imperfectly 1 ween 
111 this fair creature : sate from all offence 
Expanding like a sheltered plant serene, 

Ev ils that fret and stain being far from tlience. 

Her heart in peace, mid joy retained its innocence.' — p. 49. 

What Monimma could teach her children, she did, in their 
evening com creations; she described to them the scenes of hei 
youth, the habits of hei tribe, their feasts and spot ts, and ciucl 
wars. She told them of their father, and that led to questions 
whither he was gone, and whether lie e\er would return. Of 
course her accounts of the future state were w'ild and unsatisfac- 
tory ; at length she happened to recall a tradition she had heard 
in childhood — 

c How there appear’d amid the woodlands men 
Whom the Great Spiiit sent there to convey 
His gracious will j but little heed she then 
Had given, mid like a dream it now rccurr’d again. 

* But these young questioners from time to time 
Call'd up the long forgotten theme anew. 

Strange men, they vveic, from some remotest clinic, 

She said, of ditferent speech, uncouth to view, 

Having hair upon their face, and white in liuc. 

Across the world of vvateis wide they came 
Devotedly the Fathci’s weak to do, 

And seek the red men out, and in his name 
Ilis merciful laws and love, and promises proclaim.’ — p. G9. 

The Jesuits presented a religion not only intelligible to the ap- 
prehension, but delightful to the imagination, of savages such as 
these; and Monnenia could recollect and paint to her children 
a beautiful Viigin, who sate upon the crescent moon, and had the 
sparkling stais for her coronet; who fed at her breatt a divine 
babe, the future judge of all the world ; who sometimes came 
down from Hcaveu to bless her faithful seivants, and who would 
piotect them from all unhappinesses now and hereafter. Tales 
such as these excited new feelings in the hearts of Yeruti and 
Mooma, and they both became possessed with a longing desiie 

to 
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to see one of these good men, to follow him from the woodt>, and 
to become the happy servants of the Virgin. 

The wish was soon accomplished ; some Spaniards, employed 
in procuring the herb of Paraguay, had crossed the river Empa- 
lado, and happened to light on the trace of Yoruti’s feet. Ill 
alarm at the supposed vicinity of a savage tribe they dispatched a 
messenger to the nearest Jesuit mission for aid. The Spaniards 
by their cruelties to the native tribes had provoked an hostility, from 
which at the period in question they suffered most severely ; even 
their towns were not secure from formal attacks of united bodies 
of sav ages ; and the settlers, as they followed their occupations in the 
country in small parties, were constantly dcstioyed. The exer- 
tions of the Jesuits weie that alone to which they looked for pro- 
tection, and those exertions, at whatever hazard to themselves, 
these zealous men never refused. Whoever has read the History 
of the 13ra/ils will be prepared to follow ]Vlr. Southey in the deep 
inteiesl with which lie here commeinoi ates the exeitious and 
laments the dow lifall of the order in South America.* The sys- 
tem of the .Brethren was imperfect, and their work has passed 
away, but never let the positive good which they effected, por the 
zeal which animated then labours, be forgotten. 

lu obedience to tin* present request, Dobrizhoffer, with a 
small hand of Indian converts, had set out from the mission of 
St. Joachim in seat eh of the supposed tribe in the woods. For 
some time the search was in vaiu ; at length the party were startled 
by a female voice singing, a wild melody, blending the notes of 
all the wood birds into one rich strain, but unaccompanied by 
any woids. 

ff A little way alone into the wood 
The father gently moved toward the sound. 

Treading with quiet feet upon the grassy ground. 

r Anon advaneing thus, the trees between 
lie saw beside her bovver the songstress wild. 

Not distant far, himself the while unseen. 

IVlnoinu it was, that happy maiden mild, 

Who in the sunshine like a careless child 
Of nature, in her joy was caroling. 


• We ore to have this opportunity of iiniitioning, us wo pass, the History of the 
Brazils, because, owing to circumstances, over which we had no controul, we Imvc de- 
layed to give any account of the concluding volume so long, that it would be now super- 
fluous to notice it in a separate article. The complete w oik is full of information, which 
it would be in vain to look for elsewhere, and to which the events of every succeeding 
day add interest and importance. It is gratifying to think, that when in future ages, 
literature, science and the arts, shall have spread through the vast continent of South 
America, and the attention of the inhabitants be turned to the antiquities and history 
of their country, it will be in the English library that will l»c found the most authentic, 
perfect, and eloquent uccount, to which they can have recourse* 

A heavier 
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A heavier heart than his it hail beguiled 
So to have hea,rd so fair a creature sing 
The strains which she had learnt fiom nil sWCftf birds of 
spring* v 

* For these had been her teachers, these atenttf 
And she in many an emulous essay. 

At length into a descant of her own 
Had blended all their notes, n wild display 
Of sounds in rich irregular array ; 

And now as blithe ns bird in vernal bower. 

Pour'd in full flow the unexpressive lay, 

Rejoicing in her consciousness of power. 

But in the inborn sense of lmrfnony yet more* 

c In joy had she begun the ambitious song 
With rapid interchange of sink and swell; 

And sometimes high the note was raised and long 
Produced, with shake and cflort sensible. 

As if the \oicc exulted there to dwell : 

But when she could no more that pitch sustain, 

So thrillingly attuned tile cadence fell, 

That with the music ot its dying strain 
She moved herself to tears of picasureablc pain/ — p. 97. 

# * * * 

* When now the Father issued from the wood 
Into that little glade m open sight. 

Like one entranc’d beholding him, she stood ; 

Yet had she more of wonder than afl right, 

Yet less of wonder than of dread delight. 

When thus the actual vision came in view; 

For instantly the maiden read alight 

Wherefore he came ; his garb and beard she knew : 

All tliat her mother hcaid, had then indeed been tine. 

'Nor was the Father filled With less sifrpri/e 
He too strange fancies well might enteitaiu, 

When this so fair a creature met his eyes. 

He might have thought her not of moitul strain, 

Rather as bards of yoie vvcie wont to feign 
A nymph divine ol Mondai s secret stream 
Or haply of Diana's woodland Main. 

For in her beauty Mooma such might seem, ^ 

Being less a child of earth, than like a poet s dream,* 


• Mr. Soulbcv Im- adopted pail of Dohp/lmfTtr's own disruption of Mooimi ; * llic 
daughter had so fair and elegant n 'ouiifriiinrc, (lint a port would have tnliCti In r tor 
one of the nj mplis or <ln ads/ Hut lie lias omittid wli.it lie might have made very 
picturesque; * not to go uiiaMeu led, slu ( iwiimunlv had a little pairot on hei shoulder, 
and a sin n 1 1 monkey on hir arm, until tilted bv the Ugir** that haunt that neighbour- 
hood.’ — linlory of the Alipmtes, \oI. \ p Ptf. 

* No 
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' No art of barbarous ornament had scarr’d 
4nd stain'd her virgin limbs, or ’filed her face ; 
for ever yet had evil passion marr’4 ’’ 

In her sweet countenance the natural grace 
Of innocence and youth : nor was there trace 
Of sorrow or of hardening want and care. 

" Strange was it in this wild and savage place, 

Which seem'd to he for hcnsls a fitting lair. 

Thus to behold a maid so gentle mid so fair. 

4 Across her shoulders was a hammock flung. 

By night it was the maiden's bed, by day 
Her only garment. Round her ns it hung 
In short unequal folds of loose array. 

The open meshes, when she moves, display 
Ilcr form. She stood with fix'd and wondering eyes. 

And trembling like a ha/' upon t he sprat/ 

Even far t\u css of jap. — p. 

Our readers are prepared to be told, that the good Father found 
no great difficulty in persuading this little family to leave their 
woodland hut, and accompany him in his ictiirnlo St. Joachim’s. 
This brings 11 s rapidly to the concluding and most painful part 
of the stoiy. The change was always dangeious from shady 
wood, and daik nioiass to the open air and glaiing sun of the 
plains; and scancly less so fiom the wild habits and food of 
saxagt life to regular diet, the quiet subordination, and almost 
collegiate monotony of the 1 Jesuit missions. Beside this, Mr. 
Southey has diavut with gieat Ibicc, and yet not gi\en more than 
due weight to the mental agitation p induced by the flood of new 
ideas, new sights, and new sounds, which, continually agitating 
the liow'-comers, disturbed their sleep with flightful dreams, broke 
tlicii rest, took away their appetites, and liualfy wasted away their 
feeble frames. 

It is a melancholy tale to follow' out. Moimema first sunk. 

‘ They laid her in tlie Garden of the Dead. 

Such as a Christian burial-place should he 
Was that fail* spot, w here cvciy grave was spread 
With flowers, and not a weed to spiing was free; 

But the pure blossoms of the orange tree 
Dropt like a shower of fragrance on the bier : 

And palms, the type of immortality, 

Wanted in stately colon mules, appear; 

That all was verdant there throughout tlf unvarying year.' — p.120. 

Mooma and Yeruti had followed their mother to the grave; — 
the service of the dead, the promises it contained, and the uncon- 
ditional manner of the missionary's leaching, had produced its 
full effect on their undoiibling childlike minds; the happiness of 

vol. xxxn. Mo. lx iv. <; u heaven. 
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heaven, and the immediate passage to it, if they died in the 
church, had hecii so impressed on their minds, that it swallowed 
up all other ideas— every thing else had lost its importance, 
almost its leulitv , in their eyes — and the} w cm e both in that state of 
body and mind most fit to be acted upon by the bodily disease 
which attacked them. 

Mooma’s frail fiamc was the next to yield. Her decline and 
death are exquisitely told, and copious as our extracts hate already 
been, our leaders would scaiccly paidou us for omitting what 
follows: 

f Thenceforth she droop'd and withered like a flower. 

Which, when it flourish’d in its natiu* shade, 

Sonic child to liis own garden hath convey’d, 

And planted in the sun, to pine away. 

Thus was the gentle Mooma seen to fade — 

Not under sharp disease, but day by day. 

Losing the powers ol life in visible decay. 

* The sunny hue, that ting’d her cheek, was gone ; 

A deathy paleness settled in its stead; 

The light of joy wliiih in her cyts had shone. 

Now, like a lamp that is no longer ted, 

Grew dim ; but when she raised her liea\y head, 

Some proflered help of kindness to paitnko. 

Those feeble eyes a languid lustn. shed; 

And her sad smile ot t hank 1 illness would wake 
Grief, e\cn in callous hearts, for that sweet wifkici’s sake * — p.l iW. 

Vows were made and piaveis offeied for her ie<oveiy by all 
the inhabitants of the mis- ion; foi heiself she piayed not to be 
resloied to life; her heai t was in Heaven, longing to met t her 
mother in Paiadise: 

f Sometimes she spake, with shoit and hunied breath. 

As it some happy sight she st cincd to see ; 

While, in the i illness of a perfect faith, 

Even with a lover’s hope, she lay and longed for death.’ — p. 120. 

Feebly, lioweter, as long as she could, she used to sing her 
evening hymn, when the vesper bell sounded. 

e At such an hour, when Pobri /holler stood 
Beside her bed, oh how unlike lie thought 
This voiee to that wdiieli, ringing through the W’ood, 

Had Jed him to the secret bower lie sought. 

And was it then for this, that he had brought 
That harmless household from their native shaded 
Death hail already been the mother’s lot ; 

Aiul this fair Mooma, was she doom’d to fade 
So soon 5 so soon must she in earth's cold lap be laid ? 

* y y * 


‘ Who 
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9 Who could dwell 

Unmoved upon the fate of one so young* 

So blithesome late ? What marvel if tears fell 
From that good man as over her he hung. 

And that the prayers, he said, came faltering from his tongue ! 

* She miw him weep, and she could understand 
The cause, thus tremulously that made him speak. 

By his emotion moved, she took his hand ; 

A gleam of pleasure o’er her pallid cheek 

ljpst, while she looked at him with meaning meek, 

And for a little while, as loth to part, 

Detaining him, her fingers, lank and weak, 

Flay’d with tlieir hold; then, letting him depart, 

She gave him a a lore smile that touch'd him to the heart. 

* Mourn not for her! for what hath life to give 
That should detain licr ready spirit here "> 

Tlimkcst llum that it were worth a wish to live, 

Could wishes hold her from her proper sphere ? 

That simple heart, that innocence sincere. 

The world would stain. Fitter she ne'ci could be 
For the great change ; and now that change is near* 

Oil* vrlio would keep her soul from being free ? 

Maiden, bclov’d of Heaven, to die is best for thee.* — p. 127. 

Yeruti alone lemaiiied. Dining the illness, and for some time 
alter the death of his sister, he had been himself so severely ill, 
that her state had never been allowed to leaeli his ears. He had 
been spared the pain of seeing her fade, who had been 'the 
play mate ofliis youth,’ his dm ling thought by day, bis dream by 
night. But when he ircoveied, lit 1 reeeiml the intelligence with 
seeming indiftci cure ; to him, indeed, the dead weie not lost; he 
reckoned soon to follow them; he longed to be with them; the 
idea of them so haunted him, that e\en in open day, if he closed 
his eyes, they seemed to \isit and eomeise with him: and at night, 
assuming a more distinct shape, and a more definite purpose, he 
said that they \isitcd him; that they bade him tell the Father not 
to defer his baptism, or delay his soul longer upon the earth. 

This is a stianye but not unnatural state of mind; Yeruti per- 
foinicd all the tasks imposed, attended all the sei vices, mid was 
cpiictly cheerful; time only seemed heavy to him, and the close 
of every day to please him as biingiug him nearer to his release. 
Nightly llie visitation eaiue as lie lepoited it to Dobrizh offer, and 
earnestly begged for baptism. Unwillingly, and doubtingly, the 
old man performed the office; but to Yeruti it seemed to give 
perfect happiness ; he lay down on his bed at the accustomed 
hour; and exclaimiug, ye arc come for me, yes I am ready now, 
instantly died. 


t; o 12 
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What we think of this talc, must appear from the number of 
the extracts which we have made ; and the space which we have 
allowed ourselves in our notice of it. JJut the extracts will speak 
for themselves ; and we will only assure our readers, that through 
the whole poem they will find the same clearness of narration, the 
same idiomatic purity of style, the same easy flow of versification; 
and, where the subject admitted of it, the same pathetic tender- 
ness. It would be improper, however, to close our commendation 
without noticing the opening stanzas in which the volume is dedi- 
cated by tlip poet to his daughter. We would gladly ha\c trans- 
ferred them entire to our pages, if our limits had permitted us ; 
but we cannot bring ourselves to injure their effect by partial cita- 
tion. They appear to us to be in their kind among the most ex- 
quisite pieces of English poetry ; the l mguage and the lhythin aie 
so happily adapted to the ideas, that there is scarcely a line or a 
word which we could wish to see altered ; and the ideas hate such 
a solemn tenderness, and stir up in us such feelings of affection 
for the living, and of pensive regie t for the dead, that we ha\e found 
it quite impossible to read them without being deeply moved. 

In our opening remarks, how ever, w e have intimated our opinion 
that Mr. Southey has failed of complete xucccs* ; in spite of many 
beauties, the poem lias the fault of being occasional!} languid. 
For this we can assign two i casons; the author, in one sense, is 
perhaps the most learned man in England, that is, hi* has lead, and 
mastered, the greatest number of books as well of nieiit as emi- 
osity; and though this undoubtedly adds a great value to all he 
writes, and not less to his poeliy than to his other productions, 
(giving to his manners and scenery a perfect reality, as well as fur- 
nishing him very frequently with the grouudwoik of striking ad- 
ventures,) yet it sometimes exe rcises a prejudicial influence over 
both. We do not suppose him actuated by the unwoithy vanity 
of displaying his knowledge, hut In* is ceitainly sometimes too 
desirous of communicating it, and too apt to consider that as 
valuable which is only curious, at least in the place in which it is 
introduced. In this way lie has overlaid this poem with accounts 
of Guarani habits, customs, and superstitions, of the Spanish 
ravages, of the Jesuit missions; none of which were necessary in 
such detail to the understanding of the story, aud only serve to 
impede its progress, and weaken its interest. 

A similar fault is produced much in the same w r ay. Mr. 
Southey is a great moralist; he cannot hut feel conscious of 
having been one of the most influential moral w riters of the day : 
and we have no doubt his mind has acquired a habit of making 
every incident the groundwork of some formed train of reflection. 
We think that he has suffered this to appear too largely in the 

present 
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present poem. In this case, ns in the last, the question is ouc of 
degree only : it is not eve.ry observation which arises naturally from 
the subject, that is to be drawn out at length in narrative poetry; 
something should be left to be suggested to the reader by his own 
mind; and abo\e all, a poet should never forget that instruction, 
though it may often be the real, should never be the ostensible 
object of a poem. 

To these faults we must add, that wc have been offended with 
one or two instances of what we would call, if the term be allowed 
us, nude domesticity; and that here and there are marks of a care- 
lessness of composition; in which no man can safely indulge. 
The boldness of a successful poet will naturally increase, but his 
caiefulness can never wisely be diminished. We have now ba- 
lanced the defects and beauties of the poem, and will elose our 
remaiks witli the explicit avowal of a sincere wish that it may be 
genei all} read and wai inly admired. For it is of import to the pub- 
lic, that such poems as this should have wide diffusion, and exert 
poweiful influence; like all Mr. Southey's, the 4 Tale of Paraguay' 
has an object bevoiul the passing interest of the story. Jt is his 
evident and uniform aim to withdraw our admiration from that 
which is merely brilliant and glaiing. from the pleasures of sense, 
and still more from morbid misanthropy and discontent, (food for 
the mind which poisons while it stimulates,) to vvlial is true, and 
pure, gentle, cheerful and kind, lie lavs hefoie us a happy faith, 
lie makes us see heautv and a principle of improvement in all 
aiound us, and discloses to us sources of blessing and eomfoit in 
omsebes ; the gentler viitues which all may practise, the domestic 
chanties, within the pale of which all inav enter, are displaced by 
him in the most attiactive forms; and the tendency of all that he 
writes is to pmducc dispositions and qualities which would most 
surely icali/e the happy pictmes lie diaws; to make our men hold, 
honest and affectionate, and our women meek, tender and true. 


.A 11 T. X. — 1. * Who wrote E1KJ2N BAHIAIKII V cnnsideicd am! 
answered, in Two Letters addressed to his (Imre the Anhbishop 
of Canterbury. lt\ the Ucv. Cluislophei \\ oidswoilh, D.l). 
Master of Tiinily College, Cambiidge, &c. &c. .London. 8\o. 
pp. 4K1. 18-1. 

2. Documentary Supplement to ‘ Who wrote EIKI2N JJA- 
2£IA1KI1?” iky the Itev. C. Wonlsworth, D.D. &c. London. 
8\o. pp. AO. 18‘2A. 

r |^llF Letters of Dr. Wordswoith, and the Supplement since 
published, afford the iullesl ami must satisfactory view that 
has vet been giun, of a subject equally ititeicsting as it icgards 

o (> :> liteiatuie. 
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literature, and important as it is connected with history. For 
more than a century and a half the authenticity of King Charles 
the First’s Meditations has keen, from time to time, impugned 
and vindicated with alternate triumph ; the discoveries of new evi- 
dence have furnished new topics of dispute; and even Dr. Words- 
worth’s essay, elaborate as it is in argument and copious in proof, 
has not exhausted the question, nor removed all its difficulties. 

The ' Portraiture of 11 is Most Sacred Majesty in his Soli- 
tudes and Sufferings’ was prepared for publication with a secrecy 
which the suspicion and violence of his enemies reudered indis- 
pensable, .and with a timely dispatch which the zeal only of his 
friends could have procured ; it is said to have; been product'd on 
the very day after the fatal 30th of January. Its wide and instant 
circulation, and the impulse it gave to the public feeling are well 
known. Of a work appearing under such circumstances, aud 
with such results, the genuineness must have been an immediate 
subject of speculation; and those who dreaded the influence of 
the book were of course willing to diminish its credit by declaring 
it spurious. Early in 1()49, an anonymous writer, stating himself 
to have been one of the attendants on the late king's person, 
published a pamphlet under the quaint title of ‘ The Princely 
Pelican/ for the purpose of contradicting reports then circulated 
by the party in power, that the work ascribed to King Charles 
had, in fact, been composed by one of his household chaplains. 
Ail answer to this and a reply* had followed, before Milton pro- 
duced his leonoclastes, in which the former insinuations were 
repeated, but with no iuciea.se of confidence or precision; on the 
contrary, Milton speaks seldom, and in doubtful terms, of the 
‘ household rhetorician/ the 1 secret coadjutors’ whom € some 
scruple not to name;’ and in the outset of his work, he piofesses 
to take up a king's gauntlet. 

About the end of the year 1(><)1, Milton’s work was reprinted 
at Amsterdam, with a memorandum said to have been made by 
the Earl of Anglesey and discovered five or six years before, in 
which that nobleman states himself to have been informed by 
Charles the Second and his brother, that Dr. Gauden, the late 
bishop of Worcester, and not Charles the First, had written the 
Icfln 15asi1ik£. 

In 1693, Walker (formerly curate to Dr. Gauden) continued 
this report, by a circumstantial narrative. His statement and 
that of Lord Anglesey were combated in several pamphlets, 
(particularly by Dr. Ilolliiigworth, and Dr. Long, prebendary of 
Exeter,) and supported by a writer assuming the name of Ed- 
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found Ludlow, who, in the beginning of 1693, gave a severe check 
to the disputants oil the King’s side, by a work called ‘ Truth 
brought to Light, or die Gross Forgeries of Dr. Hollingworth’ 
— ‘ detected containing an inventory of certain docinnents in the 
possession of Mr. North, a merchant, and brother-in-law of 
Charles Gauden, son of the bishop. The death of Mr. Gauden 
had thrown these papers into the hands of Mr. North, and they 
were found to consist of a letter to the bishop from Secretary 
Nicholas; copies of letters from l)r. Gunden to Lord Clarendon 
urging claims to preferment on the ground of services darkly but 
significantly alluded to; an answer in Clarendon’s own hand, 
acknowledging that a secret has reached him, of the nature inti- 
mated by Gauden, and which, when divulged, will please none 
hut Mr. Milton; two papers purporting to be addressed by Gau- 
den to Charles II. and the Duke of York; a letter from Mrs. 
Gauden (the bishop’s wife) to her son, speaking of the icon as a 
jewel by which her husband had hoped to make his fortune; and 
a paper by the same lady, containing a history of the work from 
its first origin to its publication and ultimate consequences. 

Dr. llollingwortli, alter inspecting these documents, hud still 
courage to lenew the contest; but it remained for Mr. Wag- 
stafl’e, a non-juring clergyman of some celebrity, to re-establish 
the royal cause, by his Vindication of King Charles the Martyr, 
first printed in 1693, an elaborate’ treatise, in which the whole 
question is ably discussed and illustrated by new' evidence of con- 
siderable importance. A few years later, Toland, in his life of 
Milton, recurred to the subject, connecting it with speculations, 
after his ntunucr, on theological forgeries, lie was assailed on 
both heads by Blackall, (afterwards Bishop of Exeter,) and he at 
ouce leplied to this adversary, and entered into controversy with 
Wagbtafi’e, in a pamphlet called ' Ainyulor, or a Defence of 
Milton’s Life.’ Wagstafle answered at great length; and, in 
1703, Mr. Young, of Plymouth, brought forward 4 Several Evi- 
dences’ on the royal side, which had not before been promul- 
gated. From this time, till the latter end of the century, we are 
not aware that any material weight was thrown into either scale; 
except that the Vindication was reprinted with huge additions, 
and that Burnet, in the iiist volume of his History, published in 
17C24, represented Janies duke of York as having made a decla- 
ration to him like that reported by Lord Anglesey. The dispute 
continued to be occasionally noticed as a matter of curious and 
difficult inquiry, and writers of ability and reputation still drew 
opposite conclusions from the same accumulated evidence. 

Butin 1782 an unexpected light was thrown upon the ques- 
tion, by the appearance of some letters from Gauden and his 
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widow, published in Dr. Maty’s New Review, from manuscripts 
(themselves copies) among Dr. Birch’s papers in the British 
Museum* Several of these, addressed to the Earl of Bristol, 
and soliciting his patronage, were conceived in terms which, al- 
though the IcAn was not expressly mentioned, left no reasonable 
doubt of the writer’s meaning. And, to remove every shadow of 
uncertainty, there appeared, in 1780, a third volume of the Cla- 
rendon State Papers, in which the letters to Bristol were repub- 
lished, and their import fully illustiated In six others, addressed 
to Lord Clarendon, and belonging to the same correspondence 
which had been partially exhibited in Mr. North’s collection. 
The letters now produced vveie taken fioni originals in the Bod- 
leian Library , and one of them mentioned the I eon indiiect teinis. 

But these disclosures did not now accpiiie the notoriety, or ex- 
cite the lively sensations which would ha\e attended them a century 
before. Mr. Laing, indeed, in bis IlKlorv of Scotland, referred 
to the Clarendon Papeis as decisive against the loyal claim; blit 
Dr. Syimnous argues on the same side of the question, in two 
editions of his Life of Milton, without appearing to have hcaid 
of the modern discoveries; Gaudeii's twice published letters to 
Lord Bristol were thought worthy of republication and a formal 
digression by so experienced an antiquary as Mr. Todd, in the 
Life of Bishop Walton, published only four veins ago; and this 
icpublication, even without adverting to the far more important 
letters to Lord Clarendon, was at once hailed by our brethien in 
the North with somewhat of characteristic eagerness, as a new 
discovery, which 4 decided’ the eontioveisy , and 4 detected one 
more Tory attempt to falsify English history ’* * 

Meanwhile the contest on behalf of the King appears to have 
been gradually abandoned; and authois of credit have of late 
treated the pretensions on that side as no longer maintainable. 
It is under these circumstances that Di. Woidswoith enters the 
lists, to make good ugainst all opponents that the Eixwv BacnXixq 
is indeed a king’s poitiaituie, designed by his own hand. Olio 
interesting result has already followed his entei prize. The papers 
formerly distinguished as Mr. North’s, after being for a time dis- 
played to the inquisitive, had been laid aside and forgotten, till it 
became doubtful whether they were any longer in existence : these 
have been oucc more brought to light, and authenticated; and aie 
now, for the first time, printed at large in the 4 Documentary 
Supplement,’ which contains also the lettcis to Chuciidon and 
Bristol, from the Bodleian and Lambeth collections. 

We shall now endeavour, as shortly as possible, to pass in re- 


* Ed. Rev. No. L\XI. p. 17. 
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view the leading points of the controversy, adopting generally the 
arrangement suggested by Dr. Wordsworth, and advancing, on 
each head, either the reasonings with which he supplies us, or 
those which occur to ourselves. According to this plan we shall 
first examine the ' external’ and direct evidence, to prove, on the 
one hand* that Uaiulcn, on the other, that King Charles was the 
author of Eixoiv Ba<nX<xiJ ; in the second we shall investigate the 
c antecedent probabilities’ on each side, as deduced from the re- 
spective characters and qualifications of the king and prelate, 
and inquire how far the work itself corresponds, in its general 
tenor and in particular points, with the histoiy, the known writings, 
the moral and the intellectual character of either claimant. 

The ‘ external evidence’ on (Jaudcn’s side may be divided into 
three principal heads : 1 . The narratives of his wife and curate. 
C2. His own letters to Clarendon and Hiistol ; Clarendon’s reply ; 
and the petitions to Charles JI. and the Duke of York. .‘1. The 
declaiatious of these two personages, as recorded in Lord An- 
glesey’s memorandum, and elsewhere. 

It will be as well to commence b\ extracting the principal part 
of Mrs. Gauden’s statement, which is the most positive and cir- 
cumstantial of the testimonies on that side. 

€ My husband understanding the great valcu and esteme which flic 
generality of the people had of C 'mm well and of divers others in the 
army, occasioned by the high opinion which they had of there parts and 
piety, hee being also well ussurccl that one of the niainc elesignes of those 
wicked politicians was to edips his Ma: that then was, as much as 
might be and to gi\e a fals representation of him to the norl bee llieil 
that so hee might doe his Magisty right did pen that Book which goes 
by the name of the King's Booke, [here thru hnu arc crossed out,'] hcc 
did bclcave his great worth, extraordinary merits, and admirable endow- 
ments did deserve : and when my husband had writ it, lie shewed it to 
my Lord Capcll, who did very highly approve of it, there was then also 
an Episscl before it, as from one that by an extraordinary chanc and pro- 
\idenc did light upon those papers which lice knowing to be his Magis- 
ty’s, thought not fit to conscall, and the title which lice gave it then was 
Subpiria Regalia: now though my Lord Capcll did think it would have 
done very well to have had it printed, yet hcc said it was not fit to doc 
it without Ills Magisty’s approbation ; and to couie to speake to his Ma- 
gistyin privat, was then impossible in regard of the strickt gard which 
they then keept about him : now immediately after this there was a 
treaty with his Magisty at the isle of wight ; wlicr upon my husband 
went to my Lord Marquis of Harford that then was, and to him deli- 
venl that manuscript, and hee deliverd it to his Magisty at the Isle of 
Wit : he lick wise tould his Magisty who the author was : now when my 
Lord Marquis did retume, my husband went to my Lord agnine, who 
tould him that his Magisty having had smut 1 of those Esays read to him 
by Bishop Dupci, did exceedingly aprovc of them ; But, says liis Ma- 
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psty, amid ft not be put out in another name : No, says Bishop 
Dapper, the deslgoe is that the world should take it to be your Magisty's : 
wherupon his Magisty did seme to desier time to eonseder of it, and this 
says my Lord is all the account that I can give of it, for what is become 
pf the manuscript I know not, and what now will become of his Magisty 
God knows ; whereupon my husband tould my Lord Mar : that in his 
opinion thcr was no way so probable to save his Magisty's life as by in- 
dcavoring to move the harts and affections of the people as much as 
might be towards him, and that he wa* also of the opinion that that Book? 
would be very efectuall for that purpos ; then my Lout bid my husband 
to doe what he would in regard the case was so desperat, so then ime- 
diatly my husband did resolve to print it with all the sped that might 
be, for bee had a coppy by him of that which he had sent to the King, 
and that which hce pi in ted was just the same, only liec then added the 
Esay upon denying his Ma : the atcndance of liis chaplins, and the 
Meditation upon Death ; after the votes of nonndress, and his Magisty’s 
doss imprisonment in Carisbrook f astull : now the iiistnuneut which 
my IIus. imployed to git itpiintcd was one Mr Simons, a Devine; 
which person bad also bin a very great suflerer for Ins Magisty, and he 

f ot one Mr. Royston to piint it : which Koystou never knew any thinge 
ut that it was of his Magisty's one pening: my husband did also then 
alter the title of the Bookc, and caled it Icon Basilice : in regard it sig- 
nifies a Kingly Poitrature : now when it was about lialfe printed they 
ihat were in power found the press where it was piinting, and lick wi si 
a letter of my husband's with a shot which bee sent up to the press, 
whereupon they destroyed all that they found then prinlcd . But they 
could not find out uhcnc the letter came in legard it had no name to it . 
now notwithstanding all this, yet my husband did attempt the printing 
of it agaiuc, but could by no incaucs git the Bookc finished till some 
few days after hi* Magisty xxas cLstio^ed : now when it was come out 
they that were in power were not only extremely displeased that it was 
come forth, but lickwisc infinitely sorlisotus to find out tlic author: for 
as they thought it very improbable that his Magisty should writ any ot 
it in regard of the great disturbances and many troubles which for many 
years liis Magisty had siiffured, so thay knew it to he altogether impos- 
sible also foi him to WTit it all, fur after the attendance of his chaplins 
was denyed him, and after bis doss imprisonment at Carsbrow Castell, 
tliay well understood that lice could not writ anything without there dis- 
covery, they took lickwisc that very manuscript which my luisbuud sent 
to his Magisty, and so they saw that it w\as not writ with liis Magisty's 
ownc hand ; wherupon they apoynted a piivatc comniilty for searching 
out of the business/ 

Mrs. Gauden then slates that her husband, alarmed at these 
proceedings, made arrangements for going abroad, but that S}m- 
pions, who had been taken, died without having undergone ex- 
amination, and the committee being baffled in their researches, 
Gaiidtn remained in England. 

' Now,’ she adds, * if dies circumstances be not cnouf to assert the 

truth 
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truth of wliat I afirnie, I can then produce a letter from a very eminent 
person in the kingriome to my husband, which I am sure will put it out 
of all disput .' — Documentary Supplement , pp. 43 — 45. 

For Walker’s history of the same transactions, we must refer 
to his own tract, or to Dr. Wordsworth’s book, (page 23. note 9.) 

On statements like these the first questions naturally are, what 
means the parties have of knowing, and what interest in disguising 
the truth. To begin with the latter inquiry : Mrs. Gauden, like 
her husband, evidently regarded the ' arcanum,’ of which they had 
or prctcudcd to have the keeping, us an instrument for making 
money and foicing preferment. Her feelings on this subject are 
strougly described in Gauden’s letters of solicitation to Clarendon, 
in which he speaks of her * sad reflections,’ and inability to ' bear 
with any temper the streights’ to which her family is reduced by 
his insufficient promotion. It was one of her first cares, after 
his death, to perpetuate such interest at court as his secret had 
obtained; and she looked upon her narrative as part of the 
title-deeds by which a family property was to be secured. Her 
views, in this respect, are fairly disclosed in the letter to her son, 
of which \u* have already spoken.* Dr. Walker’s testimony, 
however, is far less assailable oil the ground of interest. It is 
true that he published it under the influence of strong provo- 
cation, and in defence of his character. lie had been for- 
wardly, perhaps unscrupulously talkative on the subject of his 
intercourse with Gauden, and his knowledge of that prelate’s 
seeiet ; the attack of Hollingworth had not only piqued his self- 
love, but wounded his reputation; and it therefoie highly con- 
cerned him to maintain his former assertions. Yet neither these 
considerations, nor the alleged discrepancies between his own 
pamphlet and the nan alive written by Dr. Good all from bis verbal 
communication, nor the parade of penitent impulses constraining 
him, after many years of silence, to divulge the ‘ pious fraud/ 
the object of so much public curiosity, furnish, in our opinion, 
sufficient grounds for rejecting, as wholly and designedly fabulous, 
a testimony sealed with aw'ful asseverations by a clergyman of 
advanced age, and who actually dic'd while his woik was passing 
through the press. Hut lie wrote at an interval of more than 
forty years from the events recorded; he w T iote to confound ail 
adversary and to defend himself ; that which the tongue had ac- 
customed itself, however loosely, to report, would flow but too 
familiarly from the pen ; doubts, if they arose, would accommo- 
date themselves to the wished for conclusion ; aud errors would 
creep in most readily where their presence would be most advan- 
tageous. 

* Documentary Supplement, page 42. 
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Mrs. Gauden, if we believe her narrative, must have known, by 
her own observation, many circumstances connected with the pro- 
gress of her husband’s work;, and site is even said by him to have 
4 had a hand in disguising the letters of that copy’ which was sent to 
the king at Newport, ( Gauden to Clarendon — Supplement, p. 1G.) 
Y et the lady, as far as we have yet quoted her, does not utter a word 
necessarily imply ing personal know ledge ; all that she tells may, and 
the greater part must, have been supplied by another. Nor docs 
Walker supply any fact of the slightest importance (with pci haps 
one exception) that does not rest ultimately upon the credit of 
Gauden. And it is lemnikuble that both, as if unsatisfied with 
their own representations, and feeling that they have lather stated 
a case than delivered a testimony, prop up their lepoit with in- 
direct and infeicutial proofs, the one lefeuing to 4 a letter fiom a 
very eminent person,’ (most piohably Clarendon,) the other ioiti- 
fviug his stor) with what lie calls 1 piobable aiguments.' It may 
also be woith notice, on this point, that Mis. Gauden, though 
she appeals to a letter for the tiulh of her statement, never 
vouches any person as a witness to impeach or confirm her ac- 
count, and omits even to mention \\ alkcr, who nevertheless 
ranks himself with her, and a Mr. Giftoul, as the individuals who 
had the 4 best reason and fairest oppoitunities to know the truth,’ 
and describes all tlnoe as habitually speaking of Ga uden’s work, 
both in his presence and in his absence, w ithout the least doubt 
of his being the tiue author. Gifioid, however, it should be ob- 
served, appeals to have spoken of the Icon as genuine fiom the 
pulpit. 

Mrs. Gaudcu’s story contains some striking impiob.ibilities. 
Who and what her husband was, that he should uiulcitakc, or 
that Charles should accept at his hands, the highly delicate 
scivirc of composing, in his name, siuli a woik as the (loyal 
Poitraiturc, is a question of which we shall say something here- 
after. It was a strange project, to vindicate the king’s 4 paits 
and piety’ by a spurious woik imposed upon the vvoild with his 
connivance; nor is it a modest supposition that Loul Cape 1 and 
the Marquis of llcrtfoid, men of heroic honour, should have lent 
themselves without hesitation to a trick which Walker scmpled at 
in liis youth, and repented of in his old age. 'Pile time fixed |>y 
Mis. Gauden for the interview between her husband and Cupel 
oil the subject of the manuscript is 4 immediately’ before the treaty 
of Newpoit; that is, during the siege of Colchester, or after- 
wards, when Capel was a prisoner; both seasons when Gauden 
was somewhat unlikely to make hit* way to him, or he to 
listen to the lucubialious, or paitieipate in the piojects of the 
dean of Hocking. Ill the couvi jsalion k pi cheated as passing 
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between Charles and Duppa, when some of the essays had 
been read, we know not which is most incredible, die dulness 
implied in the King’s suggestion, or the total want of delicacy and 
conscience in the bishop’s answer. Again, Mrs. Gauden relates 
that while the work was printing for Royston, the bookseller, 
* they that were in power’ found and destroyed a quantity 
of the incomplete impression, and at the same time discovered 
abetter (happily anonymous) from Gauden, with a sheet sent by 
him to the press. A 'watchful and unscrupulous enemy having 
gained such means of knowledge, might surely have detected the 
manager, if not the author of this obnoxious publication; at least 
the clue must have led speedily to Royston; and it seems mar- 
vellous that the bookseller, thus made known, should have been 
allowed, yritliin a few weeks, to surprize the ruling party by a suc- 
cessful production of the interrupted work, at a time, too, when 
suspicion was awake and active on this very subject, and when a 
committee had sat on the manuscript sent to the King in the 
Isle of Wight. AVe add but one further comment on this division 
of Mrs. Gauden’s story. If the regicides * well understood’ that 
after the king had been deprived of his chaplains, and closely im- 
prisoned at Carisbrook, he could not write any thing without dis- 
covery, wliat infatuation was it in Gauden to publish, in Charles’s 
name , 4 the essay upon doming his Majesty the attendance of his 
chaplains, and the* meditation upon death, after the votes of non- 
address, and his Majesty’s close imprisonment in Carisbrook 
Castle’! And wliat indolence in the ruling party to neglect ac- 
quainting the world with that which, if 4 well understood’ by all, 
would have left no doubt that the loyal Icon was, in part, at least, 
a despicable fabrication ! 

These objections are the more forcible, as Mrs. Gauden com- 
posed her statement at full leisure, within a few years of the events 
related, and after the amplest opportunities of conferring with 
him from whom her knowledge was derived. Of Walker we 
have already said that lie wrote at an advanced age, and chiefly' on 
the faith of communications received early in his life from Gau- 
den, whom at that time he was not likely to press with severity 
on the truth of his statement, or the justifiahlcness of his prac- 
tices. Gauden was or had lately been his rector; he was a mail 
distinguished by the parliament, a popular preacher, and a person 
living (as Walker himself tells) ' at die rate of a thousand a year/ 
and making ‘ the greatest figure of any clergyman in Essex, or 
perhaps in England at that time/ The deference inspired by 
these combined advantages must have been very great, when the 
young clergyman, having (as In. asserts) presumed to * stick at the 
lawfulness’ of Gaudcn’s proposed imposture, was silenced by this 
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empty answer; ‘ look on the title; ’tis the Portraiture, &c. ; and 
no man draws his own picture.’ 

Walker’s narrative requires little further comment. It does 
not distinctly appear that he was ever permitted to rend with his 
own eyes the * discourses’ and f heads of chapters’ which his 
rector showed to him. When he accompanied Gaudcn to the 
Dishop of Salisbury’s house, he had diiections from his in- 
troducer to withdraw, after a short time; nothing passed in his 
presence respecting the Portraituie; but Gaudcn joined him after- 
wards, and related, in the street, that singular conversation in 
which Ilishop Duppa so familiarly proposed to eke out the Dean 
of Docking’s book with two chaptcis of his own. In this manner 
Gaudcn appears to have fed his curiosity from time to time with 
accounts of the progress and success of his work, the young listener 
(who is reported to have been a weak man 4 ) not doubting their 
truth, and having probably no means of veiifying, if he had enter- 
tained, a suspicion. In combating the supposition of fraud on 
his rectors part. Walker says, * there is no shndow r of appeutuncc 
W'hy he should put so gross a cheat upon us all.’ We are not at 
this day sufficiently informed to assign motives, but the rector was 
a mau to whom an untruth cost little ; and whether it was vanity 
or wantonness, or the remote anticipation of a time w hen he possi- 
bly might advance a public pretension to the King’s book, it ap- 
pears as likely that Gaudcn should for any of these causes deceive 
his wife and curate, as that Bishop Duppa and the Marquis of 
Hertford should, upon whatever consideration, assist the King in 
a solemn and deliberate imposture upon the people of Knglaiul. 

To practise on Walker’s credulity in the manner we have sup- 
posed, Gaiulon must, however, have had at least some knowledge 
of the real Icon. Conjecture and tradition go farther. Dr. 
Wordsworth, on grounds for which his own work must he con- 
sulted, thinks it likely that Symnions, one of the King’s chaplains, 
who was certainly employed in procuring the w oik to be published, 
may have used the assistance of Gaudcn in conveying a revised tran- 
script to the Isle of Wight, and again in securing its passage to the 
press. Wc shall not pause to weigh this supposition, as there is 
good evidence, not indeed inconsistent with it, but accounting in 
a different manner for Gauden’s possession of the yet unpub- 
lished work. Mr. Wagstaffe, in his ‘ Vindication,’ communicates, 
fiom authorities which there appears no reason to doubt, the de- 
claration of one -Allen, a man of great respectability, who had 
been servant to Gauden, had been confidentially employed by 
him, and had encountered dangers in his defence. This man’s 

* Barwick’s Life of Dean Barwick. Appendix. 
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statement was, 4 that Dr. Gauden told him he had borrowed the 
book, and was obliged to return it by such a time : that besides 
what other time he might employ in it, he sat up one whole night 
to transcribe it : that lie, William Allen, sat up in the chamber 
with him, to make his tires, and snuff his candles/ ‘ I think he 
said/ continues the clergyman who reports his testimony, * this 
book was borrowed of Mr. Symmons, of Raine, one of the king’s 
chaplains.’* — Wordsworth, p. 1U5, n. p. 

It does, indeed, appear that on one occasion Walker himself 
delivered to an agent of Gauden some portion of a manuscript 
which he considered to he the Icon, and which was shown to him 
(hut in what manner, or for what length of time he does not say) 
before it was sealed up and delivered into his hands for con- 
usance. lie carried it to its destination, and some time after 
teceived 4 six books’ in acknowledgement of his services. There 
is a similar storv of a print transmitted by his contrivance. The 
coiicliusiveiiess of these circumstance's, even in his own relation of 
them, may he questioned; and, at any rate, the advocates of 
Cliailcs may lesort to J)r. Wordsworth's supposition that Gauden 
did really give some assistance in conveying or concealing the 
work when about to be published, and employ Walker as his 
instrument; or, abandoning the attempt to compromise with the 
testimony, they may take their stand at once upon the mass of 
contrary evidence. 

There is no portion even of the testimony on Charles’s side 
(which w t c shall notice hereafter) more contradictory to that of 
Walker, than some statements of ( bunion and his wife. Tor 
example: Walker asset ts that the manuscript shown him by 
Gauden was entitled * The Portraiture, &c/ when lirst they 
conferred upon it, and 4 some time before the whole was finished/ 
The name, us we have seen, was to obviate scruples against the 
work. Mrs. Gauden states the original appellation to have been 
4 Suspiria Regalia,’ and that the present title was substituted after 
the Newport treaty, and when the book was about to be printed. 
Walker has related circumstantially, on the authority of Gauden, 
Bishop Duppa’s condescension in suppl)iug two chapters of his 
own, on ‘ the Ordinance against the Common Prayer Book, and 
the denying his Majesty the attendance of his Chaplains;’ he 
has shown by solid reasoning why Duppa should and Gauden 
should not have composed two such essays; and he states that 
Gauden 4 never pretended to have written these, as he did all the 
rest/ Gauden, however, declares to Lord Clureudon that the 
Icon was 4 wholly and only’ his 4 invention, making, and design/ 

* Declaration:* of Allen to the Mine died are adduced in Young*:* * Several Evi- 
dences* 

and 
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and his wife particularizes the occasion when he added the essay 
on depriving the King of his Chaplains. We have already men- 
tioned die dialogue betwtfffl Duppa and the King, related by Mrs. 
Gauden, in which his Majesty approved of the essays, but desired 
time to consider of their publication; * and this/ says the Mar- 
quis of Hertford, according to the same witness, ‘ is all the ac- 
count Uiat I can give of it.’ Gauden tells Clarendon that King 
Charles 9 accepted, owned, and adopted’ the work 9 as his sense 
and genius, not only with great approbation but admiration,’ and 
* kept it with him.’ And then comes Walker, with his * True 
Account,’ bearing witness as follows : — 

9 Dr. Gauden, some time after the King was murdered, upon my 
asking him whether he (the King) hud ever seen the hook, gave me this 
answer : 1 know it certainty no more than you / And again, * the vio- 
lence which threatened the King hastening so fast, lie ventured to print 
it, and finer knew U'hat was the issue of sending it. For, when the thing 
was done, he judged it not prudent to make further noise about it by 
enquiry/ 

The inference from this conllict of testimony must be, either 
that Gauden, when he did * make fuither noise/ after the Resto- 
ration, found cause to new -model hi* foinier communications; or 
that Walker is a witness not to be relied upon in am partieulai ; 
for although his account be not wholly fictitious, yet, if we believe 
Gauden and liis wife, it is so full of euois, that vve cannot in any 
single instance' be certain whether the lotion lias yielded blank or 
prize, falsehood or truth. Difference of times will not leeoneile 
the discrepancy ; for Walker describes himself as piescrving bis 
intimacy, and conversing with Gauden constantly upon the subject 
down to a very sboit time before bis death, when lie was bishop 
elect of Woieester; so that be must have bad the benefit of all 
the new' iufoimation which Gauden might at any time have pio- 
cured. 

The sequel of Mrs. Gauden’s narrative is renuukable in itself, 
and will assist in illustrating the transactions between her husband 
and Clarendon. 

9 When Ids Magisty Charles the Second came to Tngland and was 
proclamcd King, my husband met Dock tor Morly who fell into diseorc 
with him how sensible lice was of the great servis which lice bad dune 
his Magisty and his Riall family in composing and setting forth llial most 
exclcnt booke caled the King Jiooke - c and so advantagious lie pay’d 
it had bin hi his Magisty, that lfec did then assure him that when liis 
Magisty did come into Ingland lice might according to his great inerrit 
have, as to preferment, what ever hcc would dcricr. Hcc with nlltould 
him bee had acquainted Sir Edward Hid with it; for lice was then no 
more, though made sonc after Lord Llianselcr, he likewise then tould my 
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husband bow much bee did both commend and ndmier it, but tor his 
Magisty sayes bee, wee did not acquaint him with it, but did nssuicliim 
that his Magisty did set a most high vajew and estenie upon it.' 

She then relates that her husband, relying on the carte-blauclu; 
offcied him by Ur. Morle), expressed to Sheldon ('whom he did 
eonseve was not ignorant that lie was the only author of that 
fore-mentioned Hooke,’) a wish to be made Bishop of London. 
Sheldon looked * very giavely’ (this is not incredible) and ob- 
served, * that that was a gieat leap at iiist. 1 Soon after, (hiuden, 
on the solicitation, as he understood, of the Duke of Albemarle, 
obtained tin* see of Exeter. jMis. dan den then states that lur 
husband, being visited with a dangeioits iuiiimity, thought it pru- 
dent to acquaint the King with his secret, — 

* In regard not only of the unser! unity of his own life, hut the rather 
because lice could easily parxeave lliat the (’hanseler, Shelden «ind Morly 
were very willing to have it bur) ed in oblivion, hut that it should he so 
my husband was not willing in rcgaid my husband had ul that time five 
children living and fouer nl them soils, and they lie thought, might be 
capable of his Magisly’s favor, beside* the Duck ol Somerset* w*as not 
only dead then, but the Bishop uJ W inchest cr was very ill, whereupon 
my husband was resolved to declare it to his Magisty before bis death, I 
mean Dupcr’s, who wa> the chef pel son that was then able to art ext it as 
1 have in another paper declared, uliciciipon my husband having one 
day an opertunity to spe.ihe piivakly willi Magisty did rcveall it to 
hiv Magisty, deelaiing to Ins M-igMy at laige wliat 1 have in my other 
paper writ, and lor the truth of it bee did apeale to liis Majesty s tutor 
that had bin, the Bishop of iinlicster ih.it then was, whereupon my 
lmsband and his Mai'isty had a great deal of diseoic about it, and sayes 
liis Magisty 1 did inch ed sometimes wonder how my father in his troubles 
could have time and privasy to compose so exelent a pease, and me 
thought indeed it w.*s win fen lick a scholcr as well as lick a King, but 
bis Magisty did then to my husband piofcss that till then hec knew 
nothing to the contrary but that it had bin bis father ').* — ‘ After this liis 
Magisty was pleased to piomis my husband the revert ion of the bishoprick 
of Winchester the Bishop that then was being not lick to live long ; bee 
expressing an extraoi dinary senee of that great sen is which was in that 
dune by him for his family : after this my husband went lickvvisc to bis 
Highness the Duck of York and did lickwis? acquaint liim with it, who 
did seme, thougbofiot to doubt, yet to wonder much at it, in legard hec 
did profess lli.it till then bee thought it had bin liis father x; my husband 
replycd that it was without doubt liis father’s sene, but of his pcuiiig, as 
the Ilishop of W inchester, the Chansclcr, and Morly who was then 
Bishop of Worcester were able to testify ; nay my lord rcplyed the Duck 
I doe bclcavc yon and shall for ever have a very great sene of your extra- 
ordinary merrit in it.’ — Supplement , p. 4.5 — 7. 

(J mi den then requested and wax promised the duke’s interest 

* Maiquis of licit ford at llie limr of the Ncwpoit trealy. 

\OL. \\\II. NO. L\l\. Hll 
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wlicn Wuidiestci bhould be vacant; but ttie time came and he 
was supplanted by Moplcy. The king, however, gave him Wor- 
cester which Moileyh&d vacated, and Gauilen died soon after 
his promotion. Th6 petitioned without success for a ic- 

mission of the fn st- fruits, and applied to Juxon, Ah h bishop of 
Cautubury, with no better foitunc, though she uige d to this pie- 
late, as she dedans, the gieat and \tt uiueqiuted scivice of her 
husband to the loyal fa mi Is 

Airs. Gaudin, it will he sun, has put into Chailes’s mouth the 
vulgai objections to the authuitic it\ ot the Icon, its sc hoi a i -like 
stvle, and the 1 ite King's want ot leisuii. lint Chailcs had 
had alliitiug pH >ois that his lathi i could wnti will and laigely 
even m slioit intt ivals ot tin most anxious and picssmg o< c upa- 
tions. It is woitli lcmaikmg, in addition, that the widow coutia- 
dicts the ikaust and most positive state nit ills oi In 1 husband and 
\Y ill c i, whin sin ic piiM nts tin Ininu r as obtaumig an audmuc 
ol Cli ii I c * he t >ic Ills Hilt i\ ic w with the duke * 

Hi n )w p»oiccd tiom Mis (iiucknto the i vide ill c dc lived 
fiom he t hi.sh u vt's com punch lice r ibeu is no pul ot thi 
pic sent, oi pc i hip ol an histone il sul pet nunc cm ions oi imm 
li aught with didicultv tli in the conduct as will ol h I iienclon as 
oi Gaudui m the hu-uiuss ot which these latte is tu at. W l find 
tin new -made bebop, soon allei his amval at Exetei, iddiessing 
Chuindon in i ti u»i oi petulant, iiuj>i u stlv , and iiuiii.iiilv com- 
plaint, lamenting the povcilv oi Ins sc c indignant at the slight 
passed oil 1 nn b\ so niacli cpi ite i pioinotion, in one sentence pio- 
fessing to ee/molt hmiscli with the luasmc ot bis own thoughts, 
and in the next pu hmg ioi a coniine iichim. lie speaks daikl} ot 
sci mu s * known and uukuown to the woild,' anil tc liding ‘ to buoy 
up the honoiii ot tlu loval lainilv.thc chinch and episcopacy ,* and 
asks, * All these the cileeti ot lus'(Moilev sj * libe lal c xpu ssions, 
who told me f /n/^hf hm c ulmt 1 itonfd disin >’ ink ss than a 
week (Dcccmhti (20, 1000,) he liniws the ittack, and Claiuidou 
appeals then to have n tunic cl an answc i, which is not pie su veil ; 
hut wc collect tiom the lcplv, dated Januaiv ‘21, 1001, that the 
Chance lioi evaded oi did not unde island his hint w at a see lit and 
extiuouhnaiy scivicc. * Tine,’ sa>s Ganelin, * 1 oucc piesumcd 
that voui loidslup had fully known that Aicamun, foi so Di. Mot- 
ley told me at the king’s fust coming, when he assimd me that 
the gicatness ot that service was such that 1 might have am/ pie- 
Jet meat 1 desired .’ He then avows Ins having revealed his sec lit 
to the king and duke be foie he departed toi E\etci,i when lie saw 
Imnsclt * not so much consult led’ m the * piesent disposure* as 


# Sec Supplement, p. 16. and Who wiotr, &c p. 2*> 

t Mrs liHiidpu, it will be rcmembeied, issi^ns quite n different time and ociumoii 
to these du losuii s, 
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lie had hoped ; und he at length openly declares to Clarendon that 
* the Portraiture’ was * wholly and only' his 4 invention, making, 
and design/ sent to the late king in the Jftle of Wight by means of 
the Maiquis of Hertford, delivered By Duppa, and f accepted, 
owned, and adopted’ by his Majesty, ‘ as his sense and genius/ 
He slates, in this letter, as tin limit of his desires, an addition of 
ofoOO a year to his levenue. — Supplement , p. Jo. In four days we 
lind him again addiessing the Chancellor; again in less than a 
month; again in a foitniglil; complaining, boasting, * biting his 
chains/ (we use his own nntuphoi) and imputing his r disti esses* 
to the * suasions and commands’ of Chueiidon, which had induced 
him to accept the haucii see of lixctcr. No answer appears to 
June been returned to these lour communications, till, on the kith 
of March, the Chancellor wrote that letter which has become so 
famous in the piesent contioversy . 

' My Lord, 

• I do assure you upon iny ciedift all your letters make a deep 
impression on me, though it is not possible for me to acknowledge them 
pai ticnl.ii ]y as I ought to do, being not only oppiessed with severe weight 
of Inisynessc, hut of late indisposed in my health; I am heartily gladd 
that we are like shortly to met te and coni err togithcr, and theu I 
double not but that L shall appeure veiy faultless towards you, how im- 
f intimate soever I have beene in eontiihutiiigc somewhat to your uncasy- 
new, which I uas far train pn&6?tt”c vpon you 1 * h* n I onci Jounde the 
ox ( rime uu& vnacuptatdv to you. I do well remember that 1 promised 
you to procure any good eommeinlain to be annexed to that sea, which I 
heartily desyre to do, and long for the oportuuity ; and liken isc that you 
should be icmnvcd nearer to this tow no willi the fii^t oeeasion, for 
w T hieh undertaking J have likewise good authority. If Lbe bishopps who 
have been made since the King's returne feel no other content Ilian from 
the money they have yet received from their levennew, I aui sure all 
with whom 1 am acquainted are most miserable, they havingc not yett 
received wherewith to buy them breade. 1 shall be veiy gladd to findc 
when we niccle that it is in my power to contribute any tiling to your 
lordship's content, in tlic meane tyinc, I do assure you I am more 
afflicted with you, and for you, Ilian 1 can rxpresse, and the more sen- 
sibly, that it is the only charge of that kind is layd upon me, which, in 
truth, 1 do not think I do deserve. The particular which you often re- 
newed 1 do confessc w T as imparted to me under secrecy, and of which I 
did not take myself to be at liberty to take notice; and truly when it 
ceases to be a secret l L know nobody will be glad of it but Mr. Milton: 
1 have very often wished that 1 bad never been trusted with it. 

4 My Lord, 1 have nothing to inlargc, all 1 have to say being fitter for 
conference than a letter; and 1 hope shortly to see you, when yon slmll 
finde me very ready to serve yon, as, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s 

Most affectionate Servant, 

London, Worccstcr-House, Edw. Hyde, C. 

the 13th of March.’ Supplement, pp. 21, 22. 

Shortly 
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Shortly afterwards Gaiulcn visited London* and something 
probably took place which prevented anv immediate renewal 
of correspondence. The next letter in Dr. Wordsworth’s Sup- 
plement is addressed by Gaudeu to Clarendon, dated December 
28, lGGl, and written in expectation of the Bishop of Winches- 
ter’s demise. Its beginning is chaiacteristic. 

* My VJ5RY Honour arlh Lort>, 

* The daily report* of my most reverend friend the Hi shop of 
Winchesters death (derail) as to bodily strength (whom God preserve 
and comfort) doth 110 c doubt give the alarm and watchword to many 
bi&liopps, especially those of ns who have high lacks and empty man- 
gers, as expecting hy the vacancy of that great sea some advantageous 
tide to our little fre.its {Jrtgaft s) • foi upon tliis veintir are we poorc 
bishopps set all our lives: like Pharaohs Icane kiuc wee look mcagcrly 
and eagerly upon the opuleney of others/ tS:c. — Supplement, p. 24. 

He proceeds indirect!} to bid foi the succession, by advising 
that the revenue of Winchestei should be > educed to one half, 
and the surplus bestowed on other sees, lie again insists upon 
the hope held out by Moilev ; and, with his usual indelicacy, ob- 
serves to Clarendon — ‘ Noi will your lordship (I hope) divert hys 
Majesties bounty and favour fiom nice who have had such expe- 
riences to yourself.’ There it some ic.isou to suppose that this 
letter was not sint. Another follows, addicsscd (January lo) to 
the Duke of Yoik, on the same occasion: this, too, appeals to 
have remained with the w liter. About the same time juobably 
was framed a petition to Chailcs 1 1., in which (iaudcu speaks of 
the then dying Bishop of \\ iiu hosier as having encouraged him 
iu his great woik, and icceivcd for him tin 1 late king’s high appio- 
batiou of it. The di aught only of this paper is extant, and it is 
not known when, if at all, the original was picscutcd. With Cla- 
rendon no faitliei communication seems to have been held: in 
Match, i(i()2, (jaiulen was besieging a new pntioii, the K.ul of 
Bristol, who had iulimalid a knowledge of his 4 Aicanmn/ (pio- 
bably derived fiom the king,) and had paid him some tlatteiing 
distinction. 1 J is litUis to the call weie frequent while the dit~ 
posal of Winchestei* was in agitation, and he seems to have pre- 
served the favour of this nobleman till his own death, which hap- 
pened in the following September. ( )»c h tter fiom hi » w iilovv is 
extant, iu which she attempts to bespeak the earl’s iutvicst foi her 
husband’s suiviving family. 

I 'poll this series of papers two questions* arise. First; would 
Claiendon have so far acquiesced in the bishop’s claim if lie had 
not found it unimpeachable? Secondly; would (jaiideu have 
been desperate enough to advance a fiction which many men 
living could expose, and even to name persons of the highest ki- 
te” i it v 
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tegrity a8 witnesses of its truth? The first difficulty is somewhat 
enhanced if it lie true that Lord Clarendon has not mentioned the 
‘ lto> al Portraiture/ ill any part of hi^works. 

These questions appear to us difficult for the advocates of 
Chailes, but not unanswerable. Clarendon, it is plain, could 
ha\c had no personal knowledge of any fact connected with the 
publishing of the Meditations, having been always separated, and 
for a time estranged, from the king during the iast four years of 
his life. He receive d the book abroad, on its first appearance, and 
believed it genuine. AV e are no where informed of his having heard 
any imputation upon its authenticity, (unless by the vague sur- 
mises of the regicide party,) till we find Camion assuming that he 
has been ac quainted with his 4 Arcanum.’ Clarendon, in his first 
ami last extant letter on the subject, acknowledges that the particu- 
lar was imparted In him under s ec/en/, and il becomes a material 
question, by whom/ Gaiulcu, according to his own account, had 
convened his .story to the king tluough the Duke of York, in the 
iutenal between his appointment to Exeter and his departure for 
(hat diocese; that is, in November, or early in December, Ib’O’O; 
but he states mam times in his correspondence (and in his petition 
to the king) that Moiley confe ssed himself and Clarendon to be 
4 conscious’ of the sec ret at the* king’s first c oming. Clarendon’s 
expressions in the Jeltei we have quoted, certainly do not explicitly 
conti adict Gutiden's state ment, but they admit nothing as to Mor- 
lcv, and are void of direct intelligence respecting the time, the 1 au- 
thor, and the extent of the communication. Yet the words that he 
f did not take himself to he al liberty to notice the matter, imply 
that his informant was a person less familial ly known to him than 
Morley, and whose wishes he could less easily ascertain. Were 
we to hazard a conjecture on this obscure part of the subject, it 
would be that Clarendon received his knowledge, not at the time 
of the Restoration, but after Gauden’s disclosure to the king and 
Duke; of York; pcThaps from one of the royal brothers; and that 
Morlcy, although he* may have conversed with Gaiidcii on gra- 
cious terms at the king’s coming, did not use the language ascribed 
to him, at least with reference to the Icon. We ground this last 
conclusion em the general improbability e>f the discourse said to 
have been he*ld by Me>rley, of which we shall say more hereafter; 
the uniform absence of any hint on (Jaudcii's part as to the quarter 
from which that divine could have gained his intelligence; the ex- 
pressions of (iauden to the King and Lout Bristol, implying a per- 
suasion that his secret can only be learned from him, or those in 
his confidence, w liich w ould not be the case if Morley had obtained 
his knowledge from an independent source; and lastly, on the cir- 
cumstance, that of two intimate friends and political coadjutors, 

u u 3 who 
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who are represented as 1 conscious’ of Gauden’s high service, one 
is said to be all enthusiasm aud promptitude to serve the actor of 
such an exploit, while the other is known to have mentioned it 
with deep mortification, and w ished he had never heard of it. 

But at whatever period, or from whomsoever, the Chancellor 
gained his information, he received it under the obligation of con- 
cealment. It was Gauden’s convenient yet plausible policy to in- 
sist much on the mvsteriousiicss of his great communication; and 
he therefore, in disclosing his secret to the rojal brothers, or to any 
person before or after them, would of course affect to require the 
most rigid silence. The king, the duke, or whoever else may have 
imparted the knowledge so gained to Clarendon, would as natu- 
rally exact that he should keep the counsel of his informant. At all 
events Clarendon appears to have been so restrained, and would 
consequently hold himself interdicted fioin communicating oil the 
subject, even with those who might appear as fully instructed as 
hiufeelf, nay, with Gaudcu, the iiisl author of the disclosure; for 
the secret to be kept was, not only that ceitain events had hap- 
pened, but also that he had become acquainted with them. It cer- 
tainly rests unexplained on this supposition, (though it is not hard 
to imagine,) how the bishop guessed or learned that Clarendon had 
heard of the * Arcanum.’ But even conjecture upon this pait of 
the question is attended with some difficulty. The light we pos- 
sess, direct it as we will, is not sufficient to illuminate the whole 
subject at once. 

Let us, however, suppose Clarendon relieved from the obliga- 
tion we have imagined ; as he would be, after Gaudcu, in his im- 
patience and initatioii, had himself opened his pi delicious unre- 
servedly and in their full extent. The Chancellor w ill now, at least, 
it may be said, become active in seaicliiug out the truth. We 
greatly doubt this. The seciet was one peculiarly afiecting the 
royal family, though interesting to the whole nation; Clarendon 
would not presume to move conspicuously in a matter of this kind 
without the king’s sanction; and Cliailes, inclined (as he after- 
wards show'ed himself) to believe Gaiideu’s statements, would 
probably feel hut little good will to a formal investigation of the 
inysteiy. We shall not insist on the occupations which at this 
period thronged upon the Chancellor and all persons in high 
official station; y cl it may be observed that an inquiry, however in- 
teresting, which is not practically comicclcd with auy present 
business, is very likely to languish in the daily urgency of public 
service. Gauden had received his prefeinieut before his corre- 
spondence with the Chancellor began ; no immediate result of any 
public importance attended on the verifying of his claim; the im- 
peachment of it, ineffectually attempted, must have produced great 
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mischief; and, if successful, would have been a source of per- 
plexity to tlic government, aud a handle of popular reproach 
against the restored hierarchy. 

But although investigation might not proceed with that high 
hand and bold spirit which at first seem fitting the occasion. Cla- 
rendon would not surely rest satisfied without some inquiry. 
How, then, was that inquiry to be conducted? By summoning 
witnesses of inferior degree, servants, transcribers, printers, who 
might have seen the king's or Gaudeu’s book while yet in pre- 
paration/ This proceeding must have given the question a publi- 
city which, at least for the time, was above all things to be 
avoided. By consulting those of more exalted rank, and a higher 
place in royal confidence / l)r. Wordsworth observes that Juxon, 
Sheldon, Earle, Banvick, Sir Philip Warwick, Legge, and many 
other distinguished persons aud friends of the Chancellor, were 
living, aud might have been referred to as w r ell as the surviving 
witnesses pointed out by Gauden. In the opiuion of the reverfhd 
author, w'ho has treated the question witli great acuteness. Lord 
Clarendon may have been doteired from this course by the mixed 
feelings of duty to the late king, whose m net, if such really 
existed, it was not for him to violate; a sullen aversion to the 
subject; and a diead of the iuquiiv, as mischievous, whether as 
tending to detract from the memory of Charles, or to cover a 
bishop with shame on the first revival of episcopacy . It is more 
ingeniously, we think, than justly observed, that Clarendon, 
having himself wiitteu many State Papeis to lie circulated as the 
king's composition, would lintmally incline to suspect a like 
practice with regard to tlu* Meditations. There issuicly a wide 
difference between the* case of a confidential sen ant expressing 
the 4 sense and genius' of the king fiom his own instructions, in a 
political manifesto, and that of astianger, iiu.iullioii/cd and unm- 
foimed, attempting to personate the man in disdosuits of hi.* 
inmost heat t, in ardent prayers, and in solemn attestations of 
the Almighty. 

But w r as the course of inquiry among Chailes's friends so plain 
as Dr. Wordsworth intimates? It was far fiom certain that the 
prelates aud gentlemen whom he names had known anything of 
the Icon in its imperfect state; and the Chancellor would uot 
proceed so lightly in a delicate aud painful matter, as to make the 
round of those eminent persons, interrogating them at random. 
There were, lipw'ever, three individuals mentioned by G aviden as 
well acquainted with the secret. Of these lleitford had died, a 
month probably, before Gauden made his first discovery to 
Charles 11. Duppa and Moiley remained. Why then, let us 
first ask, did not Clarendon apply to the bishop of Winchester? 

11 ii 4 It 
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It might have been supposed, even without the evidence of his 
own letter, that Clarendon would feel profoundly shocked when 
he heard of Gauden’s disclosure. He would endure the mortifi- 
cation, one of the bitterest that a good man can experience, of dis- 
covering a secret corruption, a stain never vet suspected in those 
most deeply enshrined in His love and reverence. To fiud the 
king’s work claimed as the elaborate fabrication of a mercenary 
intriguer, would strike him with the abhorrent feeling of one 
who beholds some strange abomination mingling itself among 
holy things — 

' latices ni^rcsccrc sacros, 

Fusaque in obsccenum se vcrterc \ina cruorcin/ 

With what sentiments, then, would he nppionch the friends of 
Charles 1. (we now speak generally,) those men so long honoured 
for their faith, courage*, wisdom, and supposed integrity, to ask 
of them whether they had been pai takers in the odious impos- 
ture Y Hut, especially, with wliat countenance would lie present 
liimsclf before the venerable Winchester, now verging to the close 
of a long and saintly life,' 1 *’ in that dwelling to which even a care- 
less and licentious king would often icsoit for converse, and 
where at last lie knelt for a dying benediction; with what courage 
would the Chancellor address this holy man, to demand of him 
whether lie had once lent his exertions to the Rector of Hocking 
in a work of fraud and piofauation l If Claieiulou feuted that the 
imputation was just, lie would shrink fiom hearing the avowal; if 
he doubted its truth, he would cliead to insult piety and honour 
by alluding, in the accent of uncoil ainty, to so foul a subject. 

But the repugnance which might render Claiendon slow in 
consulting other poisons, would be less active in the case of Mor- 
ley, an ultimate and domestic fiicnd. Dr. Woids worth thinks no 
recourse was had even to this vvoithy and tiied counsellor, and 
that Clarendon, whether doubting or believing, kept his grief 
within his own breast to the end of his life. Let us, however, 
view the subject from another point. Was Morlcy able, if con- 
sulted, to relieve his friend’s anxiety, by unfolding the true history, 
or by confuting the false? He was one of the divines present at 
the Newport treaty; but it does not follow, nor do we any where 
learn, that he acquired there any information as to the royal ma- 
nuscript. All, in fact, that Gauden ventures to affirm of this pre- 
late on any occasion, is, that at the king’s return he was ac- 
quainted with the great secret, and represented Hyde as knowing 
it also. Such assertions are easily made, and although Morley 


* He was * a person/ bays Wood, f of so dear ami eminent ran cl our thut lie left not 
the least &pot upon hi* life or /unction / — Ath (h. iii. 313. Edit. 1817. 
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might contradict them, it would be hard to convict the promul- 
gator of intentional falsehood. We think it most probable, how- 
ever, that I -.ord Clarendon, after his letter to Gaudeiiof the 13th 
of March, felt at liberty to seek, and did in some quarter obtain, 
so much in forma tion as dispelled the greater part of his uneasiness, 
and that Morlcy, if he hud e\er shared that sensation, shared also 
the knowledge which removed it. We ground these conclusions 
on the anecdote which Wagstafle, in his f Vindication/ relates of 
llcnry, the second curl of Clarendon, who was living at that time, 
and aware of his publication. This nobleman going to France in 
1()74, oil a visit to his banished father, was desired by Morley to 
report c that the king had ill people about him, who turned all 
things into lidicule: that they endeavoured to bring him to have a 
mean opinion of the king, his father, and to persuade him that lie 
was not the author of that book which goes under his name/ 
To which the old earl icplied, ‘ Good God! I thought the 
Maiquis of lleitfoui had Mills lied the King in that matter/ 
The Marquis’s explanation had refen ed, most likely, to the in- 
sinuations of the jegicide party lespecting Hammond and others 
of the royal chaplains; for Gauden, as we have said, made no 
communication to the King till alter Lord Hcrlfoid’s death. But 
it would have been mere billing in Clarendon to remind his frieud 
of the dealing up of these doubts, if they had both been con- 
scious that others, of a moie perplexing kind, had arisen after- 
wards, and lemaiued uusolved. This answer,* then, which is 
fully anthentieated if the younger Clarendon be worthy of belief, 
shows the iinal understanding between his father and Morley, 
that the presence of Gauden was a shadow which had passed 
away, and was to be no more remembered. One further reflection 
arises from the same anecdote ; that if Lord Hertford was the 
person who satisfied King Charles on the occasion referred to, he 
must either at that time have been guilty of the grossest fraud 
upon his sovereign, or he cannot have played the part which 
Gauden and his wife asciibe to him, in conveying the Icon to 
Newport. 

The little wc know of Lord Clarendon’s behaviour after the 
often cited letter of the 13lh of March is consistent with the sup- 
position that he hud discovered, at least suflicicnlly for his own 
satisfaction, the unwoi thiness of Gauden. There is no attempt at 
a revival of their correspondence, except in the letter written to 
Clarendon in December, if it were ever sent, which is uncertain. 
Henceforward Gaudcn’s applications aie directed to the King 

* Toland affected to understand the words in a sense contrary to that here assigned; 
lus construction is denied by the younger CJaicudon, violent in itself, and inconsistent 
with established facts. 

and 
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and Duke of York, and to Lord Bristol, a person well inclined, 
probably, to believe, with the royal brothers, that the Icon was 
* not Gospel/ and certainly not indisposed to welcome a revolted 
client of the Chancellor. We hear now of the c oblique and en- 
vious eye 9 cast on the aspiring prelate by Clarendon and Morley; 
the absence of * justice and ingenuity’ in men conscious of his ser- 
vices; the difficulties attending desert at court, and his want of 
favour from those of whom he has merited. Failing of Winches- 
ter, by the means (if wc bilieve his own friends) of Morley and 
the Chancellor, he obtains Worcester by the favour of the king, 
dies within half-a-year, and leaves not behind him Kufficitnl inte- 
rest with any party to procure a i emission of the fii st-fruits at the 
cutreaty of his widow. Charles makes his epitaph by ohsciving 
that it will no doubt be easy to find a more worthy person to till 
his place. The memorials of his claim are preserved, but appa- 
rently not used, and all is obscurity till alter the Revolution, 
when the papers are disinterred to make a figure in political con- 
troversy* 

We should not omit to say that l)r. Wordsworth points out 
circumstances tending, in his opinion, to prove that Moilev, both 
before and after the Restoration, held the King’s Rook authentic. 
The absence of allusion to it in Clarendon’s writings is a fact 
certainly remarkable, but affording no solid giound foi aiguinont 
on either side of this dispute. That he should forbear to record 
doubts which he considered as long ago dispelled, is not sur- 
prizing; and discretion as well as dial it} would prevent his pub- 
lishing the dishonour of (iauden, which as yet continued a secret. 
So far, his conduct is not inconsistent with a belief that the Icon 
was genuine, llow it has happened that he never mentioned the 
work generally, and without reference to the attacks oil its au- 
thenticity, is a question which at this time can only he answered 
by loose conjecture; and which we neither pretend, nor think it 
material to discuss. It may he noticed, however, that in that part 
of liis great history which relates to the death of Chailcs I. the 
period at which histoiiaus generally intioduce their account of the 
Icon, Clarendon professedly overleaps a multitude of incidents 
as sufficiently * enlarged upon in a treatise peculiarly wnit to that 
purpose.’ Dr. Wordsworth cites a passage from an eailicr part 
of Clarendon’s History, as aUuding to the Royal Portraiture; 
but wc think the intention far from certain, and he has perhaps 
not observed, that the sentence, if quoted to the end, might be 
plausibly turned to the advantage of his opponents. 

We have examined the conduct of Clarendon in this matter 
with much miiiuteuess, because so much importance has always 
been attached to this feature in the coutroveisy. 11 is character, 
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the great situations which he filled, and his affinity with the royal 
family, make this not unnatural ; but we confess that, in our opi- 
nion, it has been much exaggerated. Let us for a moment lay 
aside the previous argument and suppose him to have received 
the book ou its first publication, when abroad, with ail implicit 
belief in its authenticity, and to have returned at the Restoration, 
iclainiug the same impression — the first must be admitted to be 
a natural supposition, and against the second there is nothing but 
Gaudcn's assumption unaiilhoii/cd at first, and seemingly re- 
tracted afterwards.* 1 n this state let us suppose him to have been 
informed by the king or his brother that the work is a forgery, and 
that he believes the information. It would then be by no means 
improbable that lie would silently acquiesce in the painful belief, 
and studiously avoid any inquiries, which could have a tendency 
only to disseminate more widely the dishonour of his beloved mas- 
ter; but still, in this view, his opiuiou becomes no more conclu- 
sive than that of Charles II. or of the duke — like their’s, his must 
depend, for its weight, upon the authority on which it was 
grounded; and if that authority w r as Gauden alone, it is subject 
to all the remarks to which Gaudcn’s veracity may be liable. 

llut what shall we say of the bishop’s courage in advancing a 
fiction w'liich it should seem, at first sight, that so mauy persons 
must have had the power to demolish? We may conjecture, in- 
deed, that he would not have hazarded this desperate stroke if he 
had not failed of those objects which lie had hoped, and thought 
himself entitled to attain by other means. To use his own term, 
he * played the best card iu his hand something too late,’ when he 
found the richer preferments disposed of, and himself 1 banished,’ 
as he terms it, to Exeter. It was then he made his discovery to 
the kiug and duke, and soon after began to pi ess the chancellor, 
who was by this time also (whether by Gaudcn’s contrivance or by 
other means) acquainted with the my sterious claim, lie opens the 
subject gradually to him, at liist venturing only on comparatively 
safe assertions ; but, at length, goaded by disappointment and neg- 
lect, urged on, pci haps, by the ‘ pious, loyal, and generous spirit’ 
of Mrs. Gauden, and tortuicd with fears that the gate of wealth 
and advancement may be finally closing against him, he exposes to 
his iinw illing view the w hole of his pretensions. Some w itnesses it 
might be expected that he should li^jnc ; and, accordingly, he re- 
fcis to his wife, the late Marquis ofHertford, and the liishop of 
Winchester, of wiiom it is only stated that he delivered the manu- 

* See his petition to Charles II., in which he says, ■ myself being conscious with two 
persons of great honour and integrity, the DuV* of Somerset, and the now Bishop of 
Winchester, to what private service/ &.c. — bvpp. p. 29. 
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script to the king, though, subsequently, in the petition~to Charles 
II. when JDuppa was on his death-bed, he assigns his part in the 
fraud with much more particularit) .* Mrs. Gauden, of course, 
might be securely vouched, and as Duppa was now nearly 
seventy-three years old, and perhaps failing in health, Gauden 
might hope that Clarendon, if he referred to the good prelate at 
all, would not urge him closely on the subject of a book delivered 
to Charles I." more than twelve years before. As to Morley, 
whom Gauden cited on this, as on other occasions, with much 
confidence, it was merely alleged in general terms, that he had 
owned for himself, and for Clarendon, a knowledge of the secret. 
Morley might deny this; but how easy was it for Gauden, if his 
merits had been at all dwelt upon in the conversation, (which 
was very likely,) to pretend a belief, and affec t ail obstinate per- 
severance in it, that his private as well as public services had been 
descanted on. Mrs. Gauden adds Aiclibishop Sheldon, as con- 
scious of the fraud, but she assigns no reason for doing so, and the 
naming this or any other person in her manuscript can weigh little 
in the present argument, as she kept the nan alive in her own 
hands, reserving it, as she* said, until there should be * a good 
occasion to make it manifest ;’ and, in fact, it was never pub- 
lished by her authority. 

The danger of discovery would have been far greater if Gauden 
had allowed his claim to become public; but it was an # arcanum/ 
a matter fit only for royal and noble breasts, and impaited to very 
few even of these. It is remarkable that, although Gauden, ill 
his letters, often expresses himself resentfully, aiul once or twice 
in a tone of menace, he never hints a threat of publishing his 
secret to the world. Supposing, however, that it had been par- 
tially divulged at court, it was not every one of the late king’s 
friends, even of those who attended the' New pent treaty, that could 
have crushed the fable by a positive contiadictiou. Jlcsides, as 
Dr. Wordswoith very well observes, Gauden had been most con- 
versant with persons who thought meanly of Chalks I. perhaps 
lie really believed, as that party professed to do, that the Medita- 
tions were not the king's work, and in this persuasion, he may 
have arrogated the performance to himself, trusting that the au- 
thor, if yet alive, might be ashamed to vindicate his title, and 
that at least any public exposure would be prevented, in mercy to 
the late king’s memory. * 

Still, the danger of detection was so great, that a man of ordi- 
nary caution, however wanting in principle, would scarcely have 

* It will be remembered that there is no proof that thb petition was ever presented, 
but the date of its composition is fixed by inlvrii.il evidence. 
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incurred it tp escape from the * of Exeter. Rut our 

business is with one who flouted above ordinary caution. We are 
loath to use such terms of a man so dignified in station, but a 
more frank liar than Dr. Gaiidcu never existed. He rushed 011 
falsehood with ail ardour of temperament which prevented the 
calculation of consequences; often promulgating the boldest 
untruths gratuitously, and at an imminent risk, sometimes with 
a certainty, of being detected 011 the first inquiry. Thus, lie 
tells Charles II. that he lias entrusted his ‘ heroic service* to 
none but the Duke of York, by whom the king was informed of 
it; and boasts that lie thinks himself ‘ somewhat beyond any 
private intercessions . 9 Yet this is undoubtedly written after his 
full disclosure and repeated letters of importunity to Clarendon. 
He persists in urging upon Clarendon that his acceptance of 
Exeter was owing to that nobleman's * suasion-, and commands,* 
when he himself* oft deprecated the terror of this uiulei taking*; 
assertions to which Clarendon simply replies, that he was far 
from pressing the matter when he once found the nu rture was 
unacceptable. Tlieio can be scaicely am doubt that the decla- 
rations of M 01 ley , so incessantly quoted by Gauden in this cor- 
respondence, weie in pail, if not wholly , fabulous, and known by 
Clarendon to lie so. it is very probable that Mnrley, when sent 
to England 011 the eve of the Restoration, w ould be instructed to 
treat Gauden with some distinction, as one who had merited well 
of the church and monarchy in his later writings, a person of 
figure in his count} , a populai preacher, and, which w r as pecu- 
liar!} to the purpose of M or Icy’s errand, a man possessing consi- 
derable interest with the pi esb} lerians. Dr. W ordsworth thinks 
it possible, that, if lie lent any assistance in proem ing the Icon 
to be printed, some knowledge of this may have 1 cached Worley, 
and opeiated 1 o (2 an den’s advantage. Rut can it be conceived 
that an expeiienctd and rigidly honest divine, or that Hyde, 
through his agency, would pielmid to give Dr. Gauden the 
'option* of all preferments, and that, too, when such men as 
Juxoii, and Duppu, and Sheldon, not to speak of Worley him- 
self, were to be piovided for ? Ill a letter to Hyde of the 1 st of 
May, KiOO, Morley speaks of a jealousy entertained by some 
persons of rank, that the king is bestowing places too indiscri- 
minately . — {Clarendon Papers, vol. iii. p. 7 d(i.) And yet at this 
time, as we arc told, the writer himself and his coi respondent are 
voluntarily promising to Gauden the choice of all places in the 
church without lcserve, and without stipulation, for a service 1111- 
kuow'ii to the king, and of which Clarendon afterwards says that 
Die tidings would please none but Mr. Milton; we must not say 

that 
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that the iacMteflt is impossible, but we are sure that, if true, it 
stands single in the history of patronage. 

■ * The complicated'and palpable prevariration of Gauden, on his 
* shtiffled' ddt «f the Assembly of Divines, affords another 
TfaMrioua-exampfeof indifference not only to truth, but to the shame 
<rf detac ti QJ&iii falsehood. For the details of this remarkable and 
ranvincifltf anecdote we must refer to Dr. Wordsworth, who has 
else satisfied US that the * Invective against the Army/ which 
Gauden boasted of having composed and endeavoured to publish 
in* 1649, was, in fact, written with a manifest policy, about the 
time of r ftettestoratioii. Applying, then, all these examples to 
the pufyose of our argument, we think it clear, that Gauden was 
less likely than most other men to be deterred fiom fraud by the 
probability of detection. 

We shall pause but a moment on the expiessions of Charles II. 
and his brother, recorded in Lord Anglesey’s Memorandum, 
Burnet’s History, and Bates’s Funeral Seimon. The opinions of 
these princes were originally formed on the statement of Gauden, 
himself, and if they believed, on his credit, that the Icon was 
spurious, motives were not wanting to them, as, time passed oil, 
for adhering to this prepossession. As Dr. Wordsworth observes, 
when Chailes was in tieaty with France for the establishment of 
popery in this kingdom, and both the biothns had embraced the 
catholic religion, it was but too lialuial that they should wish to 
obscure the poi trait of their father’s better mind and higher prin- 
ciple. The picture frowned cm them, and they turned it to the 
wall. Burnet makes the Duke of Yoik relate that Dr. Gauden 
brought the Duke of Somerset and Fail of Southampton to the 
king and to himself as witnesses of his veiacity, and that, by their 
account, Southampton convened the Icon to Newpoit. But, 
as Somerset was dead before Gauden eauied his secret to White- 
hall, and neither Gauden nor his wife, nor \Aalkcr speak of 
witnesses produced at court, or even name Southampton, we 
value Burnet’s anecdote but as the tale of an inaccurate reporter 
from a careless communication made long after the fact. 

Wc come now to what Dr. Wordswoith terms the external evi- 
dence in favour of Charles I., which the learned author has elabo- 
rately digested from Long, Hollingwortli, Wagstaffc, Young, and 
other w liters. Oil this chain of testimony we shall not offer any 
detailed observations, as the subject could not be fairly treated 
without a copiousness of extract and minuteness of observation 
which would exceed all reasonable limits. It has happened, un- 
fortunately for the truth, in this contioversy, that no active disqui- 
sition and search for proofs commenced till forty years after the 
events in question. Of the evidence then collected many parts 
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must of course be indistinct and hard to reconcile to each other ; 
and many, we do not scruple to suppose, erroneous. Much, too, 
Mill be looked upon with doubt, as coming from the second aYid 
third hand. Iu historical investigation theie is no rule forbidding 
us to receive evidence of this nature ; but ^common sense must 
examine each particular, and ascertain its value. <r Applying this 
test to the evidence now iu question, we do not scruple to pro- 
nounce that far more than sufficient remains, after discarding all 
tliat is unsatisfactory, to establish the royal cause. 

The first series of these proofs relates to a part of the Medi- 
tations, written before the battle of Nasebv, taken on that occa- 
sion in the king’s cabinet, and restored to him by the interest of 
Major Huntington with Fairfax. Bishop Bull conversed with 
tin 1 chaplain who was employed in negociating for the papers, 
and who read them when retrieved. Sir Paul VVhichcott related, 
that his father, from whom he had often heaid the anecdote, had 
the papers for a time fiom Huntington, and transcribed a part. 
The declarations of Huntington, the Karl of Manchester, and 
Sir William Prvniie, that they saw the woik during its detention, 
appear to be satis factoiih attested.* Colonel Okey and Arch- 
bishop l • slier hie added to this train of witnesses, but on less 
certain authority. 

The stoi) of the papois thus taken and restored was confidently 
advanced by the i oy a list w liters as early as l(i4f), when it was 
the urgent interest of the ruling paitv to defame the king’s book 
and discountenance its admirers, and the press was actively em- 
ployed in that seivice. If, then, the Meditations, said to have 
been taken ill Chailch’s cabinet, had really not existed there, how 
easy would it have been to heap lidicule on the royalists by a 
simple statement of the ti nth ! But no such attempt was made. 
It had been admitted, on the publication of the king’s captured 
papers, that other documents, * numerous and vast,’ remained in 
the conqiieiois’ hands. Did the (‘ally parts of the Icon compose 
a pait of this mass ? NTo person was more likely to be informed 
on such a subject than Rushwoith, the kinsman and secretary of 
Fairfax; and he iu his volume on Lord Strafford’s trial, intro- 
duces the second chapter of the Meditations under this title,— 
The Reflections of King Charles I. upon the Earl of Strafford’s 
Death.’ — Collections, vol. viii. p. 775. 

From the restoration of his papers till the treaty of Newport, 
Charles continued writing and perhaps re-writing and polishing 
his essays, which were seen from time to time by many witnesses. 
The most frequent and emphatic in his testimony is Levet, 


* A difliculty arises as to Huntington, which is ably discussed by Dr. Wordsworth. 
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Charles's attached and favoured page of the bed-chamber, >vlm 
attended him in all his captivities till he was removed to Hurst 
Castle. 

* I myself,’ says the faithful domestic (and his declaration is well au- 
thenticated) * very often saw the King Write that which is printed in 
that book, and did daily read the manuscript of his own hand, in many 
sheets of paper : and seldom that I read 'it blit teal's came from me : and 
1 do truly believe that there is not a page in that book but wliat 1 have 
icad under the King’s own hand, before it was printed.’ 

Royston the bookseller, Milbourn a pi inter. Hooker a cor- 
rector of thc*press, and Clifford an ejected member of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, bear testimony to the manuscript as icceived 
from Symmons, the chaplain, as understood to conic from tlu 1 
King, and as lesembling in appearance other papeis recei\cd 
from the same quailer. Both Clitlbid and Hooker detail circum- 
stances from hearsay, which we should desiie to see hettei ex- 
plained and authenticated ; but we pci reive no icasoii for doubt- 
ing the bistort which they and Milbotim give of tliiir own lians- 
ac lions. Symmons lived but a shoit time aftci the publication; 
bis widow wax tepe.itedly (piestioned as to the King’s book by 
llie regicide as well as loyalist paity, and uuiioimly deilaied tliat 
her husband lived and died affuniing it to lie genuine. 

We may add to this evident r the ass< it ion of Bishop Kaile, that 
he was as sine King Charles wiote the Icon in Ihighdi a-» that 
lie himself translated it into Latin ; and the u polled expression of 
Archbishop Juxon, that to his ff certain knowledge’ it was all 
written ami composed by Charles the First. 

These testimonies, and many others which our limit* pi event 
us from citing, weie collected by many prisons, at various times 
and from independent source > ; the rejection of any one thciefoie 
will not necessarily imply the disciedil of aunlhci ; and theie 
are very few among them which, if believed, aie not conclusive 
against the pretensions of l)i. (l.iudcn. lint the evidence on his 
side is so almost exclusively giounded on his own autlioiity that 
if he himself be found wanting, the ollici witnesses can weigh hut 
little in his scale. 

We think then that the preponderance of diicct proofs is clearly 
on the royalist side. But supposing, for the sake of aigumcnt, 
that they weie equally balanced, we should then have to examine, 
with Dr. Wordsworth in his Second Lcttci, the reasons A piioii, 
the * antecedent probabilities’ in favour of Cliailes or of Dr. 
Gaiulcu; and, finally, to inquiie what testimony could be gathered 
from the disputed work itself, on behalf of either ehiimaut. The 
first discussion has been pnitly forestalled in the picceding pages, 
but some important points i email i still untouched. 


That 
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That Charles I. was qualified to write such a work as the 
Icon is established, as far as the subject admits of demonstration, 
by innumerable testimonies. His literary and theological attain- 
ments are well known; and experience and sorrows had matured 
in him that wisdom, unhappily more speculative than practical, 
which justified the observation, that * had the king been a counsellor 
to any other prince, he would have gained the esteem of an oracle.* 
The mind which dictated his letters to Prince Charles of the '2.3th 
of November, 1048, and to Prince Rupert of August, KWo,** 
might well icach a strain as high as that of the Royal Medita- 
tions. His taste and disposition w ei e pi ecisoly those which w ould 
employ themselves in such a woik, and we can almost imagine 
him alluding to this occupation when he sajs, in his letter to the 
Prince from Newport, — 

4 We bless God wc have those inward refreshments the malice of our 
enemies cannot perturb 5 wc have learned to busy ourself by letiring into 
ourself, and therefore can the better digest wlmt befalls us. 1 — CUn unions 
Hist . llibclhon, book xi. 

As to Gaudni, our estimate of his abilities fiom such of bis 
woiks as we have lead, falls within, rather than exceeds, that 
foinicd by Di. Woulswoith. Allowing him, liowevei, to have 
been a man of more than mdinai v talent, it is difficult to imagine 
liow such a woik as the Icon could have been piojccled by one 
so disadvantageous! \ situated for achieving it. (iauden was no 
royal chaplain or 4 household lhctoiiciau lie had lived at a dis- 
tance from the coiut and among those estranged fiom it by pally 
feeling. The Bail of Warwick was his palion, and we hear of 
Colonel Whaley as his 4 w 01 thy fiieiul,* and Stephen Maishall as 
his political infoi mailt. It dot's not appeal that lie cvi 1 had any 
intercom so with the king but that of once pieaclung belbie him. 
What light he may have icceivedon the public transactions of the 
time it is impossible to know; but lie was, of all men, the Jens! 
likely to be familiar with the views taken of them al coiut. Yet 
this is the peison who, in a sudden fit of zeal for the nionaicli, of 
which he does not appear to have given any previous testimony, 
begins a seiies of reflections in his name 011 the events of the last 
seven years, and that too without any communication made to 
the royal party or any suggestion leceived from them, with 110 
assurance that his labour when complete will be graciously 
accepted, but with a certainty of luin if his intrigue should be 
discovered by those in power. 

We will dismiss these objections, and suppose the manuscript 
completed and brought to Newpoit at the opening of the tieaty. 

* Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, book i\. ami book xi. 

vol. xxxii. no. Lxn . 11 Chailes 
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Charles I., a prince who encouraged liberties from no man, is 
informed that an Essex rector has composed a book in his name, 
to set him right with the people and excite their feelings in his 
behalf. Pie finds then* wiittru down for him icficctions and 
prayers on many occasions; ou the death of Strafford* on the 
queen’s departure from England, and on the divulging of his 
Secret papers; his meditations on death, and his last advice to the 
Prince of Wales. Pie naturally feels curious to know something 
of the officious divine who has prepared sentiments for his adoption 
ou so many delicate subjects, and lie is told that the writer is l)r. 
Gauden, formerly chaplain to the Eail of W arwick, enjoying a 
rich benefice, to which the eail procured his collation by an un- 
handsome treatment of the late Archbishop of Canterbury whin 
ill the Tower.* It is added that Dr. Gauden is the clergyman, 
who preached before the parliament at their first meeting, and so 
effectually humoured their passions as to obtain fiom them the 
present of a sihei tankaid foi his seasonable doctrine. Possibly 
the king, oi some about him, may recal to mind Gaudcn's seimoii 
delivered shoitly after to the eouii, in which he significantly cau- 
tioned the prelates and clergy present to avoid * haughty anil 
supercilious looks and insolent coinpoi linenl/ and warned them 
against the ‘ imputed and relative holiness’ of 4 churches* and 
tables, and vestuies and gestuies.’ And if these circumstances 
would at any lime lender the name of the Essex clergyman un- 
musical in King Charles’s ear, it was not a happy season 1 6 breathe 
it then 1 * when the monarch was just restoied to the society of those 
faithful and honourable divines who had suflcrcd imprisonment 
and depiivatiou for intcgiity’s sake, while Gaudou, bending to 
the storm, had pieserved his benefice and 4 lived at the rale of a 
thousand a year.’ 

Pass we from the man to his pioject, of seeming the king’s 
life and reinstating him in populaiity by a false show of devout 
exercises: meditations made by pio\y and vows and ejaculations 
taken up like merchandize in the maiket. We w'ill risk the dis- 
pleasure of those who can allow Chuilcs no good quality, by con- 
jecturing that the king would have felt, us every man now feels, 
tlie uuworthincss of such a proposal, and that either his pride or 
his virtue would have been sufficient, singly, to determine its 
rejection. If he conferred with those ilJusliious friends and 
counsellors who had just rejoined him, or the dignified and pious 
ecclesiastics now in his train, we think it not extravagant to pre- 
sume that Hertford and Southampton, or that Juxon, Hammond 
and Duppa would have shown as nice a moral sense as the young 

* Sue the Trial and TioubU* oi Archbfehup Laud, 1C9A, p. ISM. 
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curate, Anthony Walker, and, like him, ‘ stuck at the lawfulness’ 
of Dr. Gaudeu’s stratagem. Prudence too would have interposed. 
Charles had no reason to rely on the fidelity or discretion of 
Gaiidcn himself; and if the woik had by any means been seized 
while in piogicss and its author made known, the king would have 
been irreparably disgraced, and little hope could have remained 
of interesting the people in his favour. 

But let us now open the book itself, and inquire, first, whe- 
ther it appears unsuitable to its alleged purpose. Here is a 
work written, as it is said, to serve* Charles by vindicating bis 
piety and exciting a strong public sympathy in his misfortunes. 
Consideiiiig the iiuniiiiency of the king’s perils, it is strange that 
neai ly three-fourths of the book should be dc\oted to events 
having no near connexion with the present emergency, and on 
which the general opinion was far nioic likely to he divided than oil 
recent occurrences : as, for example, the fate of Lor d Strafford; 
the attempt to seize the five members; his majesty’s repulse at 
Hull; the nineteen piopositionv ; the ordinance against the 
Common Prayer Hook. It is only in the last six chapters (of 
twenty -eight) that those subjects are treated of, which a writer, 
with the \iews pretended by Gauden, would consider most surely 
calculated to produce a si long and uniform sensation. Nor is 
this all. There is in e\cry part of the Icon a freedom of re- 
flection, an unroinpiomising boldness of language whether in 
upholding the king’s awn cause or exposing the injustice of his 
adversaries, which a fiiend of the monarch, wiiting for popular 
fa\our, would scarcely have \entured to adopt. If any thing w'as 
hoped from the Presbyterians, they could not be more effectually 
disgusted than by the contempt expiessed in every part of the 
work for their ministers, their discipline, their catechisms and 
their Directory . It may be said that there was wisdom in this 
openness, and that the people in general would be more favour- 
ably impressed by the free declaration, than by the suspicious con- 
cealment, of opiuious which the king would at all events be pre- 
sumed to entertain. But if any mail could have ventured on so 
hazardous a boldness, Gauden was not that man. Though he 
often wrote against the interest or feelings of persons in power, 
and always affected an entire freedom of speech on such occa- 
sions, no man ever moved his pen with a colder and more timor- 
ous caution. ]u his sermon before the king, his religious and 
loyal protestation, liis case of maintenance by tithes, and his pe- 
titionary remonstrance to Oliver Cromwell, we distinctly see him 
wavering between the desire to signalize his courage, by * stundjng 
in the gap/ as he terms it, and the still more powerful inclination 
to avoid giving such offence as may compromise Dr. Gaudeii and 
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endanger Bocking.* The Religious and Loyal Protestation was 
a pamphlet written iu January, l()49 f to divert the army and 
commons from .their purpose of trying the king, a purpose of 
which Gauden’s friend the Karl of Warwick was among the op- 
posers. We w ill compare a passage of that most tame and frigid 
intercession with a few lines of the king's book. 

‘ If his majesty (says Gaudcn) erred in his judgment or counsel which 
put him, as he thought, upon the necessary \ indication of liis just rights 
against those whom he was jealous — went about to deprive him of them, 
yet can no less revenge serve subjects upon their king, or sons towards 
their mistakcu parent, than after long and many hoax y afllietions utterly 
to destroy him and h U ? Forget not, ns 1 hope you do not , (lie common 
errors to which all men arc subject; and those notorious ones with 
which mutual recriminations base aspersed both parliament and army, 
and' with which we have all cause to fear the most just judge of licutcii 
and earth will charge the most presuming innocence of us all. O do not 
stain the renown of your valour by so merciless an act as the destroying 
your king,’ See. — p. 9. 

How does Clinlirs himself (or fx.iudcn in Cliai lcs’s name, if 
it be possible to belies e so) tic at the nunc persons on tin* same 
occasion ? 

c It is indeed a sad fate for any man to h.i\c his enemies to be accusers, 
parties and judges, but most desperate, when this is acted by lhcdnso- 
lence of subjects against tlieir sovereign, wlieiein those who ha\e had 
the chicfcst hand and are most guilty of coutrixing the public troubles, 
must, by shedding my blood, seem to wash their hands of thtlt innocent 
blood whereof they are now most cxidently guilty before God and man; 
and I believe in their oxvn consciences too, while they carried on unrea- 
sonable demands, fir^t by tumults, after by armies. Nothiug makes 
mean spirits more cowardly-cruel in managing their usurped power 
against tlieir lawful superiors than this, the guilt of their unjust UMirpu- 
tion.’ — Chapter xxviii. 

Is it probable that the man who cut lied submission so far in 
his own person, could have felt it politic to use this roughness 
when sustaining the character of another ! 

There are in King Charles’s book some passages of sell-con- 
demnation, which l)r. Gaudcn would hardly have presumed to 
lay before that priuce for his adoption, and whic h no man, con- 
sidering the subject with such coolness as we must suppose in a 
fabricator, would have thought it prudent to entrust the world 

* We take no notice of the Invective against the Army, because we do not believe it 
to have been composed on the occasion pretended. In addition to the reasons given 
by Dr. Wordsworth lor this opinion there is a passage in the ilicraspislcs, page 7, on 
moderation in writing, which cooid hardly have been published by a man who had suf- 
fered the * Invective 1 to go out of his hands, even though it had not yet found its way 
to tiie press. 

with. 
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with. Such arc the king's reflections on his concurrence in the 
attainder of Lord Strafford* where lie terms that compliance — 

— ‘ an act of so sinful frailty, that it discovered more a fear of man 
than of God, whose name and place on earth no man is worthy to bear, 
who will avoid inconveniences of state by acts of so high injustice as no 
public convenience can expiate or compensate/ — Chap. ii. 

Such again is the passage where, addressing the Almighty, he 
says, 

‘ by my sins have 1 fought against thee, and robbed thee of tby glory, 
who am thy subject, and justly mayest thou, by my own subjects, strip 
me of my strength and eclipse my glory/ — Chap. x. 

If Dr. (Haudcn could have been barbarous enough to obtrude 
upon the ‘discrowned’ king such sentences as these, we cannot 
believe that Charles was sufficiently humbled to ‘ adopt them as 
bis sense and genius' when tendeied to him by a stranger. Wc 
think, too, (without any disposition to oxen ale Gauden’s deli- 
cacy ,) that he would not willin g/y haw uffnmted (he monarch by 
those allusions which occur in the Icon to his reported weak- 
ness of uiidei standing. ^Cliup. \i. xxi.) 

Aiul again, wc consider it unlikely that a fabricator, possessed 
of any disci et ion, or desiring to avoid unnecessary difficulties, 
would ha\e ventured on the kind's hist injunctions to his son; 
or attempted a chapter * on the Queen's Depuituie and Absence 
out of England/ 

There is another consideration which alone would go far in 
convincing us that the Icon was not written by Gaudcii, nor 
indeed by auy person under such ciicumsluuces as he has re- 
lated. It was completed at a lime when the king’s fortunes bore 
an undecided, though a deeply menacing aspect. There was 
still a possibility that he might lelrieve his affairs by negociation, 
and the woik is in fuel said to have reached him on the eve of a 
treaty granted by the pailinment, and which opened to Charles a 
last opportunity of preserving life and recovering freedom by 
submission to the demands of the Commons. 13 e fore the con- 
ferences at Newpoit it must have appeared uncei tain, perhaps 
to all men, but at least to those not intimately conversant with 
the royal counsels, whether Charles would or would not ulti- 
mately surrender the great object for which he had hitherto con- 
tended, the church government and revenues, as the price of 
peace and of monarchy. I3ut it was declared in the ‘ Royal Por- 
traiture,’ aud that emphatically and in several places, that the 
king neither would nor could make the required concessions. 
Unless Gau den had been his majesty's confessor, wc know not 
whence he could at this lime have gathered the assurance of his 
final determination, which is expressed in the following sentences. 

i 1 3 ‘ To 
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‘To which most sacrilegious nod abhorred perjury, most unbeseeming 
in a Christian king, should I ever, by giving my consent, be betrayed, I 
should account it infinitely greater misery than any hath or can befol 
tad/ — ch. ik. * How can any man that wished) not my damnation, per- 
suade me at once to so notorious and combined sins as sacrilege and 
pcijiiry?’ — cb. xvii. 

Dr*. Words worth justly considers it almost incredible that a 
person like Gauden, unconnected with political transactions, and 
not showing himself peculiarly conversant with them in any other 
work, but, on the contrary, betraying sometimes an ignorance or 
confused recollection of them, should have traced the course of 
events through several years in the chapters of the Icon, with- 
out any historical error, and, which is still more exti aordinary, 
Without disclosing any sentiment or view of affairs inconsistent 
with Stye royal character. To obtain a clear prospect of contem- 
porary history is alwnys difficult, especially in times of civil dis- 
sension; and this was to be achic\cd by Gaiidcn under the dis- 
advantages of haste and concealment, and w ith the certainty that 
any want of exactness would be fatal to his imposture. A dis- 
covery of state-secrets was hardly to be expected iu the King’s 
book, whether the nature of the work itself were considered, or 
the time iu which it was published; although Dr. Words woilli 
has, we think, succeeded in tracing some few allusions to cir- 
cumstances not publicly known when the Icon appeared. Hut 
it abounds with passages that prove the author to have been a 
man critically acquainted w'ith public events, and looking at them 
with the sagacity of a practised politician. We would instance 
his short view of the iuffucuce gradually obtained over parlia- 
ment by crowds which ‘ arc taught first to petition* then to pro- 
test, then to dictate, at last to command and oternwe:’ his cha- 
racter of Lord Strafford, ' a gentleman whose great abilities might 
make a prince rather afraid than ashamed to employ him his 
account of the policy used by bis enemies in negotiating with 
him at Uxbridge and elsewhere, c always to ask something which 
in reason and honour must be denied, that they might have some 
colour to refuse all that was iu other things granted his just 
intimation of the consequence attendant on the divulging of his 
letters, which seems to have bccu designed by the perpetra- 
tors of that sordid outrage, ‘ to couiii m by ignoble acts their de- 
pendence upon the people:* his remark on icligiotis covenants, 
that 4 such illegal ways seldom or never intend the engaging men 
moic to duties but only to parties:’ and his observation (re- 
peated more than once in his letters) on the necessity of preserv- 
ing the dependence of the church upon the crown, u remark 
which savours far more of the moiiaicli than of the ecclesiastic. 

That 
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That chapter of the IcAn which is addressed to the prince con- 
tains also many wise and statesmanlike reflections; but, not to 
dwell longer on this part of the subject, we will only add that if, 
intermixed with such writing as we have described, there are 
found passages of a clerical turn, they do not render it less pro- 
bable that the book was composed by a prince who had been 
long accustomed to exercise his mind and his pen in theological 
disquisitions. 

The ‘ Portraiture’ contains, in our opinion, much internal evi- 
dence that the chapters were composed at different, and some of 
them at widely distant times. One, the ninth, mentions Charles 
as having reigned seventeen years, and therefore dates itself at 
1 642. The early portions appear to be conceived in a more buoy* 
ant and self-confident spirit than the later, and not with that fore- 
sight of a fatal catastrophe which casts a gloom, as of evetking, on 
most of the writer’s meditations, from the time of his captivity at 
Holmhy. The rivalry between the Presbyterians and Independ- 
ents, although often alluded to in the later chapters, is never hinted 
at in those which refer to times preceding the open emulation of 
the two sects. The mention of leisure or waut of leisure in dif- 
ferent parts of the book is shown by Dr. Woidsworth to accord 
exactly wi$h the circumstances in which Charles was placed at 
the periods iu question. In the ‘ Meditation on the Queen’s De- 
parture/ th<? reflections must have been far bitleicr, and the com- 
plaints must have related to more than ‘ scandalous articles’ and 
* irreverent demeanour’ if that section had been written after her 
majesty’s second visit to England, when her lodging w'as battered 
with cannou/and she herself impeached of high treason. The 
chapter 4 Oil the Army’s Surprizal of the King at Iloldenby, and 
the ensuing distractions in the two Houses, the Army, and the 
City’ appears characterized by a momentary lightening of the 
spirit, a flutter of unceitainty, a gleam of that false hope which 
the king was led to cherish for a time on the change of his cap- 
tivity, and his deliverance from the * presbyterian rigour.’ These 
and other signs of authenticity might perhaps have been im- 
parted by a fabricator ; but we think he would not have left them 
so obscurely and delicately marked : and wc do not believe that 
Gatiden had refinement enough to invent them. 

Wc must refer to Dr. Words worth’s letters for a number of 
instances in wdiich he has, convincingly for the most part, some- 
times perhaps rather fancifully, traced correspondences between 
passages of the Icon and sayings, waitings, or transactions of 
King Charles, with which Gauden had no means of becoming 
acquainted. It is among the most remarkable of these coinci- 
dences, that the author of the Portraiture marks out two faults 
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in the king's conduct as ‘ sins' which are acknowledged with 
peculiar compunction; his consent to Strafford’s death and hie 
abolishing episcopacy in Scotland t while in the reported con- 
versations and still extant letters of Charles, the same two mis- 
deeds are several times spoken of with the same distinguished 
humiliation* 

Ori the style of the Icdn much has been said, but vaguely. 
It is best characterized, in our judgment, by the author of a roy- 
alist pamphlet (the Princely Pelican) as 1 a serious, sinewy dialect, 
without affectation.' It is in general weighty, succinct, seiHert* 
tious, antithetical ; sometimes, however, it rambles and becomes 
weak and entangled; at otlieis, hut chiefly on devotional occa- 
sions, it is admirably sweet, fluent, and swelling; as in the open- 
ing of the pray er on his majesty’s separation from his chaplains. 

*To thcc therefore, O my God, do I direct my now solitary prayers; 
what I want of others’ help, supply with the more immediate assistances 
of thy Spirit, which alone can both enlighten my darkness and tpiickcn 
my dulness. O thou Sun of righteousness, thou sacred fountain of hea- 
venly light and heat, at once clear and warm my heart, both by in- 
structing of me and interceding foruic: in thee is ull fulness; from tliec 
all sufficiency: by thee is all acceptance. Thou art company enough 
and comfort enough: tliou art my king, be also my prophet and my 
priest. Rule me, teach me, pray in me, for ine ; and be thou ever 
with me/ 

It is difficult to form any general opinion of the King’s style 
from his acknowledged w tilings, scattered and unequal as they are, 
called forth on the most dissimilar occasions, and never perhaps 
subjected, as the Icon must have been, to revision and polishing. 
There arc periods in his lelteis round and weighty enough to 
have made part of the Meditations; and again, there are passages 
in the Meditations as harsh and ungraceful as any in his letters 
of business. Gauden wrote at times both fhiglltly and purely, 
and often in a manner not unlike the 01 dinary style of the king’s 
book. But if we follow' his composition and that of the Icon 
through several pages, we shall find this great distinction between 
them. Gaudeu’s language may continue for a time clear, chaste, 
and subdued, but as he warms with his subject he becomes 
wordy and rhetorical, his epithets multiply, his sentences lengthen, 
he grasps indiscriminately at ornaments, he ejaculates and apo- 
strophizes; he is sometimes flighty, sometimes vulgar, but al- 
ways bustling and impetuous: in a word, we discover that we 
are listening to an ambitious preacher. But the Meditations 
(except in their devotional passages, and even these roll with an 
uniform and majestic current) afl'ect no aitiiicial ardour; they 
move with a ‘ grave majestic pace,’ equably and sedately, and the 
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Course pf thought is constantly checked before it can have lime 
to acquire a glow and break into eloduence. They are, in fact, 
the composition of oMerho, like King Charles, was tardy of 
speech* His conception^ fes naturally formed themselves into the 
close array of sententious periods, as the thoughts of (*auden 
spread abroad in loose declamation. * 

We do think it scarcely possible that Gauden could have 
tamed himself to the mournful stateliness of the Icon;, nor do 
we know why, having no model before him, he should have been 
induced to attempt it. We do not believe that lie had good taste 
enough to compose a single chapter of the Meditations, and how- 
ever successfully men may imitate other qualities, they cannot 
affect a taste superior to their own. There is, to our feeling, a 
certain fulsomeuess in the writings of the prelate, of whidi it 
would be impossible to comcy an idea without quotations of 
some length: he is often guilty of pedantry in loading his sen- 
tences with Latin words, or with such terms as ‘ grass ant/ ‘ fla- 
tuous,’ * putid/ 9 tenuity and his illustrations are frequently 
vulgar and fantastical, a fault of which we remember no instance 
in the Portraiture. Thus, in his H ieraspistes, he sa\s, ‘The 
skilful hand of God can write ns well with a goose-quill as with 
a swan’s or eagle’s.’ Jn the same work, ‘ There is no jewel 
which swine delight more to wear in their snouts than this of 
liberty.’ And in his Avatari? he appeals to those ‘ people who 
have zeal accoi cling to knowledge, and are not, like a tailor’s 
goose, vefy heavy and hot, but blind and dark.’ 

Men’s writings are usually supposed to bear an affinity to their 
characters, and if we apply this reflection as a test, the Icon 
must be awarded to Charles, not Gauden. Nothing can be 
more convincing on this head than the immediate and lasting 
conviction of so many persons who had intimately known the 
king. And at this day wc feci that such a clear and natural pic- 
ture of majesty without power, courage always ineffectual, and 
wisdom always circumvented, can hardly have been draw'n but 
by him who carried the reality in his own person. The follow- 
ing sentence on the bill which perpetuated the sitting of Parlia- 
ment depicts the luckless king with a felicity the more strikiug 
as it is evidently unsought. 

f By this act of highest confidence T hoped for ever to shut out and 
lock the door upon all present jealousies and future mistakes : I confess 
I did not thereby intend to shut myself out of doors, as some men have 
now requited me.’ — ch. v. 

The dignified resignation of Charles under misfortune is ex- 
pressed to the life in every part of the Meditations. We have 
described the fretfulness, the lamentation, the loquacious impor- 
tunity 
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lunity of 'Gaudcn when disappointed in his preferment. In 
writing to Clarendon of his own and liis wife’s feelings on their 
condition at Exeter, ‘ It will be/ he says, * a dishonour to 
which neither of our tempers can comply so willingly as with 
dcalh.j for we hope wc are tit for death, but not to live so much 
vbelow ourselves/ Could this mau elevate his thoughts to the 
meditation * On the Queen’s Departure out of England* ? Charles 
resented injuries, as he forgave them, with the nobleness of a 
monarch and a gentleman ; and in this spirit the author of the 
Meditations, eveu when treating of that signal baseness, the pub- 
lication of the papers taken at N aseby, restrains himself within 
the bounds of dignified and candid reproof, as if he were un- 
willing to bring his mind into near contact with the offence by 
dwelling on it in terms appropriate to its vileness. But Gaudcn 
could rail bitterly when no point of policy interfered. His Anti- 
Baal-Bcrith and Invective against the Army are mere manuals of 
abuse. It may he said that, when his own passions and interests 
were not touched, and his business was to personate a monarch, 
he might have preserved a greater dignity and composure of 
mauucr. Hut we cannot believe such a man capable of feel- 
ing and comprehending the character to be supported in the 
icon: he wanted the sense and understanding of moral fitness 
requisite for such an attempt. To show this by an example: 
The book contains a chapter on the Covenant, in which an 
anxious endeavour is made to reconcile the lovalty of subjects 
with the obscivauce of this engagement. Guuden too dis- 
cussed the obligation of the Covenant, in a tract called Am- 
\v(n$, produced soon after the Restoration, and containing some 
views of the subject not unlike those presented in the king’s 
book; but conceiving these insufficient, he subjoins an argu- 
ment which, if admitted, would indeed loose the bands of every 
oath as soon as they became irksome to the swearer; namely, that 
* as no man could lawfully covenant against what he thinks to be 
good ’— -* so no man can in conscience be bound by any such 
covenant {taken in a gross sense or in gcncial terms) against 
that which may, upon second thoughts or after view, and better 
information, appear to be good and useful to him; he is here 
bound not to keep his covenant in the latitude of his mistakes 
and presumptions, nor to. act according to his prejudices and 
former supposals, but rather to retract his lashucss and unad- 
vised ness in- taking it at first, and to act according to the present 
evidence of what is true, just, good, lawful, and useful/ — p. IB.' 

Wc shall close our survey of this controversy with one circum- 
stance, apparently trilling, but curious and uol unimportant in a 
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view of the internal evidence. The king’s book ends with part 
of a Latin verse, 

‘ vota dabunt, quae bella lieg&runt/ 

The well known poem of King Charles entitled Majesty in Mi- 
sery, printed by Burnet in his Memoirs of the J)ukcs of Hamil- 
ton, and obtained from a gentleman who was in the suffice of 
his late majesty, and * avouchcth it/ Burnet says, * to be r * true 
copy/ has the same words at its conclusion, joining themselves 
naturally, though not of necessity, with the sense of the final 
stanza. It is remarkable too, which l)r. Wordsworth has not 
noticed, that the same, or nearly the same antithesis, in English, 
occurs in the Icon. ‘ What we could not get by our treaties, 
we may gain by our prayers:’ — c. xviii. and also iu a speech of 
Charles to the University of Oxford, ‘When war cannot prevail 
upon me, piety hath done .’ — Somers Tracts , vol. iv. p. 480. 

We have expatiated very largely on this complicated question, 
aud have, we own, been anxious to establish that which, after 
weighing every difficulty, appears to us the truth. Mr. Toland, 
in his tract called ‘ Amy n tor/ expresses the belief that, as 4 a pres- 
byter of Asia/ when 1 accused of having forged a book contain- 
ing the travels of Paul and Theda, confessed the fact, and al- 
leged that he did it for the love of Paul/ so ‘ Dr. Gaudcn wrote 
Icon Basiliki^ for the church’s sake, the king’s, and his own/ 
lie who woithily loves the church or the king, will believe that 
they abhor such service and disown such defenders. It is a la- 
bour well bestowed to maintain, in any instance where it can be 
maintained justly, that their cause has not been dishonoured by 
the alliance of fraud. If there was no way to lescuc Charles 
from the scaffold blit the foigeiy of Dr. Gauden, it was better 
the monarch should die than that the spurious volume should go 
forth with his and Lord I lei third’s approbation; better the 
church should be deprived of its caithly stay, than that Morley, 
Duppa, and Sheldon should connive at the imposture. Our 
belief is that neither Kiug Charles nor his illustrious and holy 
advisers would have entei tained any other opiniou. A high- 
spirited prince, and the men worthy to he his frieuds, will look 
ou degradation as the last of evils; aud good ehurchmen will 
hold, as tin* truest vviidoin, that noble maxim of the historian^ 
Intuta qua* iudecoja. 


Aet. 
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Art. XI. — 1. First and Second Reports of the Committee of the 
Society for the Mitigation and Gntdual Abolition of Slavery 
throughout the British Dominions. London. 18C4, 1825. 

2. Considerations on A egro Slavery, $c. &'c. By Alexander 
M‘ Donnell, Esq. &c. &c. London. 1824. pp. 388. 

3. Considerations on the Abolition of Negro Slavery , §c. §c. By 
J. F. Barham, Esq. Third Edition. London. 1824. pp. 85. 

r I 'HE public mind is seldom more apt to become exhausted 
*** and perplexed, than by the continuance of a keen and pro- 
tracted controversy about the sy.stem of policy which, on any 
subject comprehending many particulars, and involving various 
interests, it would be proper for the government to adopt. The 
opinions and views of the contending pnilics so frequently un- 
dergo change and modification ; the statements severally advanced 
by them become so numerous and couhadiclorv ; and the pri- 
mary object is so often sacrificed to the gi at ideation of private 
interest or feelings, that the anxiety at lust fell by the community 
at last gives way to a state of iiiditlcicncc, doubt, or dissatisfac- 
tion with every topic connected with the subject. There aie no 
means by which this result can be so v ffectually counteracted, as 
by endeavouring occasionally to put all suboidinate details out of 
consideration, and to lest only upon the principal stages in the 
course of the contest, and the gieat landmarks by which its pio- 
gress has been directed. A survey of this kind, at once exact and 
comprehensive, cannot be taken too often, nor its advantages luted 
too highly. Jt arrests the attention of the idle, revives that of the 
indolent, and assists even the most intelligent in forming a correct 
estimate of the wisdom of that which lias been already done, or 
w r hich it may hereafter be intended to do. 

No occasion can be named where such a review appears to 
be more requisite, than this peiiod of the vehement discussion 
which has so long l>ec n earned on h sporting the abolition of 
slavery, and the amelioiation of the condition of the slaves in our 
West Indian islands. So many public documents relative to these 
topics have at various times been laid before parliament; so 
many treatises published ; and the law s, manners and usages of 
our numerous colonies differ so materially on many of the points 
which come into question, that the reader gets at last bewildered 
in a labyrinth of conilicting particulars, to extricate him from 
which, some clue, in the shape of analysis or recapitulation, be- 
comes indispensably necessary. Great changes have also taken 
place in opinions generally entertained on this vast subject ; and 
many topics were twenty or thirty years ago debated with ex- 
treme keenness, on which no difference of sentiment can now be 
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said to exist. Among this number may be ranked the justice and 
expediency of the slave-trade itself. So far as this empire is con- 
cerned, the iinju^tifinbleness of that trade is now universally 
admitted, though the circumstances relating to its commencement, 
which are veiy singular and instructive, have been too generally 
kept out of sight or forgotten. For collateral puiposes, the dis- 
putants upon the present occasion would do well to ndvety, with 
some attention, to the conduct of the Poitii»uc/c in the fifteenth, 
and of the Spanish comt in the sixteenth century, under the in- 
ti uence of the benevolent but ill-judging and unscrupulous Las 
Casas. We have so recently taken a leview of these proceed* 
nigs,*' that we inu-t not attain detail them to our leaders; hut the 
transactions in which our own uuctsiois engaged with character- 
istic ardour and cuterpj ixc, are seaieelv less instructive, and for 
ns, perhaps, more appiopiiatc subjects of reflection. Though 
the English had no sluue in the liisl establishment of this dis- 
graceful trade, they soon came to be numbered among the chief 
instruments of iU continuance and extension. Both individually 
and as a nation, the most complete pei suasion stems to have been 
entertained that it was peiJectlv lawful, without any pi o vocation 
given or alleged, to su/e and cany away tlu 1 inhabitants of any 
part of the Aiiicau coast by ticachciy m foice of aimi. Whoever 
will take the tumble to tin n to the lianalives of the three voyages 
of Sir John 1 1 aw Kins to Afiiea and flic West Jndies,+ will see a 
remarkable specimen of the mental delusion under which .British 
sailors engaged in these abominations. They will see them as 
Christians, piaising tin mime of (lad who walked all things for 
the best , who would no! suffer them to be surprized , and by whom 
they escaped without danger; classing themselves among the elect 
of the Almighty (Hod whom he never suffereth to perish : and thank- 
ing God for their return in safety ; his name therefore be praised 
for evermore: at tlu* very moment that the whole series of trans- 
actions iu which they had been engaged by inordinate cupidity, 
had been stamped by the basest ticachery and most atrocious 
cruelty. They acted, how ever, only in accordance with the national 
feeling : while every state in Europe w as anxious to provide slaves 
itself for its own colonies, England was not content, unless she 
also furnished a supply of them to others. For this purpose she 
went so far as to secure a sort of monopoly by treaty, and the 
prosperity of some of our greatest commercial towns was long 
supposed to depend materially upon the continuance and exten- 
sion of this peculiar traffic. Thousands of Africans w r ere year 
after year torn from their country and plunged into the lowest 

* Vol. XXX. i». 577. t Ila List's Voyages, \ol. iii. 
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abyss of agony and desolation; yet the daikncss was so deep and 
prevailing, that though remonstrances were now and then offered, 
two centuries rolled away without having excited any just or ge- 
neral seine of the iniquity of the trade. At last, the dawning of 
a brighter day appeared, ami as the light produced by discussion 
and reflection increased, the voice of reason and humanity Was 
gradually heard with greater distinctness. There Cfen be no 
doubt, however, that the decided change; which, towards the close 
of the last century, took place on this subject in the sentiments 
of mankind, is chiefly to he attributed to the zeal and unconquer- 
able perseverance of those benevolent men by whom the abolition 
of the slave-trade throughout the liritish empire and its depen- 
dencies was at last accomplished. That conviction, which by 
their means was first produced here, has now been so widely dif- 
fused, that scarcely any part of the civilized world can at this time 
be pointed out in which the slave-trade is conscientiously and 
openly defended. 

These facts are not here adverted to for the* purpose of encou- 
raging intemperance, 01 creating irritation. So far as they apply 
to the points still in controversy, the) appear to us to have a to- 
tally opposite tendency. As it was so long before the injustice of 
the slave-trade itself was full) fell ami acknowledged, how much 
longer may it be expected to be, before uniformity of opinion shall 
prevail with respect to the best means of improving the condition 
of those who are now slaves? The liist is a question about 
which it should have seemed that tilt re could be little doubt; the 
second is one which no inquirer ever examined sufficiently and 
impartially, without encountering difficulties both numerous and 
extremely distressing. No reasonable iniml can hesitate as to the 
propriety of discontinuing a course of conduct of which the cri- 
minality is established ; but when an act which is allowed to be 
criminal has once been done, ami cannot be undone, tlic means 
by which its evil consequences may most effectually be stopped or 
averted, may long suspend or divide the decisions of the wisest 
understandings. However anxious, therefore, wc may be for the 
amelioration of the state of our West Indian slaves, we must pro- 
ceed towards it gradually, patiently, and temperately; we must 
consider ourselves solving a difficult problem, in which correct 
statement and temperate reasoning may advance ns much, but in 
which intemperance, exaggeration or haste, can only delay our 
success, or defeat our endeavours. Neither should any atrocity 
heretofore, or even now, practised in the slave-trade be made 
use of to influence the public judgment respecting any measure 
in contemplation relating to the condition or management of 
the slaves. These subjects are not naturally, connected, and at 

present 
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present the distinction between them cannot be too scrupulously 
preserved. So far as this country is concerned, the slave-trade has 
long been at an end, without the most distant prospect of its futiue 
revival. It is extreme l\ desirable, theicforc/that whatever discus- 
sions may arise respecting the entile extinction or mitigation of 
the state of slavery, should be conducted in the same maimer as if 
the slave-trade never had existed. Invidious statements of qjuelty 
now reprobated and disused, and all appeals to the passions and 
prejudices of the multitude, ought carefully to bo avoided. They 
mislead those who make, nearly as much as those who hear them, 
and are peculiarly calculated to unsettle and obscure the judg- 
ment, on an occasion whcic the magnitude and complexity of the 
matters to be considered demand its steadiest and most unclouded 
operation. 

The neglect of this precaution seems to us to have betrayed 
some of the most ardent promoters of the mitigation as well as of 
the abolition of slaveiy into some fundamental errors. Hurried 
away at the outset by the impetuosity of their own benevolent and 
sanguine expectations, the} have never since peimittcd themselves 
to heroine sufficient!} collected. The impulsions they at first 
received have since been sti engthened by mutual praise ami incite- 
ment, and pel haps also not a little !>> the* obstinacy and prejudice 
which, even in the best of causes, tin; spirit of part} too often im- 
perceptibly engenders. The result has been that they have never 
viewed the subject in a dispassionate and comprehensive manner, 
and have iuvariabl} overlooked or iindeiiated the difficulties ill the 
way of the meuMires which they wish to accomplish, lit none of 
their publications, repotted speeches or proceedings, which have 
fallen into our hands, have these difficulties been fully detailed ; 
and scarcely a sentence lias ever been uttered by one man of emi- 
nence amongst them, in which their existence is rlenily implied or 
acknowledged. This line of conduct has been both inappropriate; 
and injudicious. It is inappropriate, because in every good work 
undertaken for the benefit of our fellow-creatures, the utmost can- 
dour and good faith are scrupulously exacted in every step of its 
progress, from its commencement to its termination, it is inju- 
dicious, because if difficulties really exist, they will certainly dis- 
close themselves sooner or later, and probably produce greater 
embarrassment than if the} had been fairly displa}ed and encoun- 
tered at the proper soasou. This very result has happened on the 
present occasion ; and the Abolitionists, on being pressed by these 
difficulties, have fallen into a second mistake, scarcely of less mo- 
ment or less to be lamented than their first. They have to the 
present day shown an evident unwillingness to assign to them that 
weight to which they are unquestionably entitled ; have displayed 
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towards those, by whom they have been advanced, a degree of 
impatience and suspicion inconsistent with that spirit of fairness 
required by the principles upon which they profess to act; and 
have too often treated the obstacles themselves as if they existed 
only in the imaginations of those by whom they were urged, or as 
if they were either created or continued merely by die stupidity or 

{ erverseness of the colouial proprietors and colonial assemblies. 

n the same spirit, and from the same causes, they tfavo been in- 
duced to disbelieve facts and statements which have afterwards 
proved to be true — to impute moti\es and advance charges which 
the}' have neither substantiated nor retracted; and geueially to 
adopt a tone and language tending to aggravate instead of allevi- 
ating the iriitation existing between them and their opponents. 
This judgment we have been slow to foim, and are reluctant to 
express, vvitli regard to the conduct of pel sons, for whom indivi- 
dually vve cnteitain a high te^pei t; hut we think it impossible for 
an impartial reader to use liom a jnnisal of the proceedings and 
most popular publications of the abolitionist*, and those who par- 
ticipate m their views, without feeling them to be animated by a. 
spirit of acrimony which but ill assoits with the puiily of their 
objects, and the mild and foi giving character of that religion by 
which both the) and those fiom whom tliev difior, ought equally 
to be directed. In pi oof of pail of vvliat we have now said, vve 
need only allude to the eliminations, bold and ficict, which were 
advanced at the time of the passing of the act foi the legislation 
of slaves. The abolitionists allege d that the statute must infalli- 
bly prove aboitive; that the colonists hiuvv this to be the case; 
and that they could and would iutioduce fiosh slaves, in defiance 
of its prohibitions and provisions. Tin colonists denied the accu- 
sation. It was renewed bv the abolitionists as long as it would 
bear renewal; and the ununiui of it linallv died upon their lips 
without being accompanied viitli the least expression of regret at 
its promulgation. A icference to the pi ocecdings at the two gene- 
ral annual meetings of the Anti-**laveiy Societv will bear us out in 
the remainder. At the iiist of these meetings, which took place 
oil the 25th of June, 1824, Mr. T. 11. Macaulay, who appears to 
have acted a ver) prominent pait in that daj’s exhibition, after 
taking rallies nioie pains than were necessary to prove dial slavery 
is not a blessing, thus proceeds : 

‘The British fuMects of the new world lmvc outdone, immeasurably 
outdone all the military despots, all the frantic jacobins of the old. Their 
tender mercies are more cruel than the vengeance of Dundee ; their little 
fingers arc thicker than the loins of Alva ; Kobespierre chastised with 
whips, but they chastise with scorpions. But we arc told this was not 
wanton cruelty ; it was indispensably necessary for the safety of the 
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colonies ! Grant it; and what then ? Must not every particle of blame 
which ib taken away from the agents be laid on the system ? What 
must be the state of things which makes that wholesome severity, which 
elsewhere would be diabolical atrocity ? What are we to think of the 
condition of a people, when inflictions so tremendous arc necessary to 
make enduraipte appear to them a less evil than rebellion ? Woe to 
tbat socie&ftyljrcli has no ccmcut but blood ! Woe to that government 
which, in ^ .hour of success, must not dare to be merciful! 1 need 
no other testimony against the colonists tlmu that with which they 
themselves furnish us, and that which daily and hourly forces itself on 
our notice. When I see institutions which tremble at every breath — 
institutions which depend for support on restless suspicion — oil raving 
calumny — on outrageous persecution — on military force — on infamous 
tcstimony-'-oti perverted law — I have no further need of witnesses or of 
arguments, to convince me that they must be as flagitious and unjust as 
are the means by which they are upheld. Wc hear, indeed, that this 
system, in theory confessedly odious, is in practice lenient and liberal, 
and abundance of local testimony is adduced to this effect. Local tes- 
timony is indeed invaluable when it can be obtained unadulterated by 
local interest and local prejudice ; but that it is adulterated I must 
always believe, when 1 see that it contradicts great general principles. 
Is it possible that the power with uliich the slave-codes invest the 
master can be exercised without being perpetually abused ? If so, then is 
thtr e no truth in expenem v ; then is tin re no consistency in human nature; 
that is history a fable , and political sen nee a juggle, and the u isdom of our 
ancestors madness, and the British const hat ion a name! Let us break up the 
benches of the House of Commons for firewood, and cut Magna Chart a into 
battledores! These assert ion*, then, of our opponents are not, they cannot 
be true ; and fortunately it is not merely by reasoning on general princi- 
ples that wc are enabled to refute them. Out of the mouths of our 
adversaries themselves we can fully show tbat West India slavery is an 
evil — a great and fearful evil — an evil without any affinity to good prin- 
ciples, *or any tendency to good effects — an evil so poisonous, that it im- 
parts to almost every antidote n nature as deadly as its own ! When 
this country has been endangered either by oppressive power or by 
popular delusion, truth has still possessed ouc irresistible organ— justice 
one inviolable tribunal ; that organ has been an English press ; tbat 
tribunal, an English jury, lint in these wretched islands, we see a 
press more hostile to truth than any censor , and juries more insensible 
to justice than any Stnr-chaniber. In these islands alone is exemplified 
the full meaning of the most tremendous of the ‘curses denounced against 
the apostate Hebrews, “ 1 will curse your blessings !” I have said that 
this may be proved from the confessions of our antagonists. There are 
few persons present, 1 presume, who have not bestowed some Mention 
on the case of the late Mr. Smith. Wc remember — AH(l'’God Almighty 
forbid tbat ever wc should forget ! — bow, on that occasion, hatred — 
deep, cunning, rancorous hatred— regulated ct cry proceeding , was sub- 
stituted for every law, intruded itself upon the seat of judgment , allowed 
its victim no sanctuary in the bouse of mourning, no refuge in the very 
vol. xxxii. no. Lxiy. h k grave f 
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grave! It is true that the members of that court-martial have hitherto 
escaped the stigma of a parliamentary censure : it is true that those who 
had not the hardihood to acquit, had not the virtue to condemn them. 
But not the less true is it that the public bus examined the case — has 
pronounced its damnatory verdict— lias passed its sentence, and will 
assuredly execute it j and history will doubtless rank tb^digcced ings of 
that court with those of the murderous judges of Latintil^m|Bjfdney. v — 
Report of the Proceedings of the Society for the MitigmlbmA" Abolition 
of' S(ava*y, on *2bth of June, 1824, p. 73. vy* 

We studiously abstain from all personal allusion to the author 
of this creditable declamation, but as a speech delivttmf *t a pub- 
lic meeting, and deliberate!} printed in the reporit’of a public 
society, it is too remarkable to be entirely overlooked. From be- 
ginning to end it consists of a studied invective against the past 
and present conduct of all persons connected with our West In- 
dian colonies; and in the conclusion of the passage just quoted it 
contains one of the most unprovoked attacks upon private charac- 
ter we have ever witnessed, and of which we hope the speaker 
himself has long ago felt the injustice. A more trying situation 
than that of the members of the court-martial which sat on Mr. 
Smith can scarcely be imagined. There probably w as not a single 
man among them who did not take his seat with extreme reluc- 
tance; not one of them had am censurable moti\e to pervert his 
judgment; and several of the points which cauie under discussion 
yvere far more perplexing than those which the individuals forming 
such a tribunal aie usual!} called upon to detenniiie. Whether 
iheir conduct was in an\ instance erroneous or not, is a matter 
upon which we are not qualified to speak with absolute confi- 
dence, and which will probably long* give lise to much difference 
of opinion. But if they should be admitted to have been mistaken 
in some points, the critical circumstances under which they were 
placed entitle them at least to a candid, if not an indulgent, con- 
struction. Instead of this, to stigmatize the whole of them, absent 
and unheard, as having violated their oath for the purpose of 
taking away the life of a man whom the} knew to be innocent, 
shows onl} to what excesses of intemperance and injustice those 
who abet a good cause with a zeal divested of knowledge, may 
sometimes be transported. * The Lord,’ exclaimed Sir John 
Hawkins on returning with his unhallowed cargo from the shores 
of Africa, * will not suffer Ms elect to perish ;’ and € the good 
cause shall not therefore want fresh champions, nor, if it must be 
so, fresh martyrs/ says Mr. T. Is. Macaulay, at the veiy moment 
when, without being exposed to the least risk of being offered up 
himself, he was actively employed in sacrificing others. Had these 
or similar sentiments been entertained by him alone, there would 
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have been no necessity for bunging them prominently foiward. 
They would, in that case, have had little practical effect on others, 
and probably soon have been corrected in himself by the influ- 
ence of expei ience and reflection. But at the second general 
meeting A# Society, which took place on the last day of April, 
in the u^p^year, Mr. Brougham, who then appears to have 
been tlip^^^eaker, addressed the audience in a different style 
of oraUnyr^ Cwin the same inconsiderate and provoking spirit. 

‘ Mr. Brougham, in rising to propose a resolution, said, it gives me 
great satisfaction to have an opportunity of addressing my brethren of 
this Society Open the present occasion, because 1 was formerly unable 
to meet them as I intended, and because I have the gratification in 
meeting them now, of (ongiatulating than upon the prosperous aspect of 
that question in which wc arc all so deeply interested. For although it is 
true, as an hon. gentleman has observed, that nothing , absolutely nothing 
has been done on either side the Atlantic to retrieve the solemn pledges 
which wc received last year, although the only occurrence which could 
excite our attention has been the lamented letircmcnt of that distin- 
guished individual whose name will be mentioned with veneration as 
long as charity, justice, piety, and humanity arc counted virtues in man 
(applause), yet 1 cannot but feel confident of ultimate and not long de- 
ferred success, from one single siatiment — namely , that nothing has been 
i tunc . (Applause.) We w ere told, not only for the second, but for the 
hundredth time, when we last pressed forward to lay the axe to the root 
of that poisonous tier, under whose shade our fellow-men have so long 
withered and perished, that oms w«is not the task to meddle with the 
trunk — that oms was not the task to even prune the branches — that the 
evil must be gradually coped w ith in the West Indies, and that the time for 
withholding nourishment to its cultuie, for ceasing to water its roots, or 
for pruning its luxuriances, could only he judged of by those on the spot 
who knew the soil and the climate in which it was cultivated. (Applause.) 
Wc were told that by various means, &low r , gradual, and almost impercep- 
tible to the naked eye, our object would be accomplished, without that 
interference which could only mean warfare and destruction ; we were 
told, in shoit, to let them alone, and they would do the thing effectually 
for us. Now, we did not bdme than , and wc told them so. (Laughter wad. 
loud applause.) And wliat did they say to that? Why, that wc were 
only vituperative, uncharitable, and inhuman to the West India planters \ 
that we were always as much the blind, prejudiced enemies of the 
whites, us we were the perverse, blind, and prejudiced advocates of tlie 
blacks \ and that, if we only waited a very little time, a month, or at 
most two, we should sec the whole of our wishes speedily and surely 
effected by the A Vest India legislators. What has been the result ? 
Unbelieving, we did wait, and WUat have they donq) Why, 1 say 
again, absolutdy nothing. And here I beg it to be borne in mind, that 
1 mean to follow them up by something of u parliamentary notice on 
this occasion, and compel them either to abide by their own contract, or 
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take the consequences which must surely and inevitably follow any 
longer neglect. They have now hnd not one or two, but twelve months, 
and during that revolution of the sun [earth ?] they have done nothing. 
(Hear, hear.) 1 almost retract my assertion, when 1 say they have done 
nothing, for they have done much for us, nothing for themselves, ((ire at 
applause.) We have redeemed our pledges — they have /prfeited theirs. 
(Applause.) I fed deeply impressed with gratitude to jthe West India 
planters, God knows, more than I ever expected to Jccl-^(a laugh) — for 
their advancement of this cause , by fulfilling ull I have etet Ventured to 
predict of them, (llear, hear.) I know it is , true, many West India 
proprietors, towards whom, as far as I can to absent owners, living near 
3,000 miles from the unhappy objects of their compassion, aud, by ne- 
cessity, leaving over them delegates, invested with a power so absolute, 
that it might be almost called impiety to Clod to grant it over fellow- 
creatures ; towards those proprietors, for their directions of lenity, and 
charity, and humanity, as far as it goes, 1 do owe gratitude. As far as 
it can be given to non-resident owners, who cannot conceive that any 
thing else is wanting than tlmt which they have commanded to be sup- 
plied, 1 have felt gratitude. To one or two resident proprietors , too, I 
might express my obligation for their desire to meliorate the condition 
of their unhappy slaves — for their endeavour to do that which, as long 
as slavery exists, can be very little ; because under its system the very 
best intentions of any resident proprietor must be crushed ; but I never 
expected to live to J eel such a weight of obligation to the whole West India 
legislature, towards whom I now beg leave to express my most unbounded 
gratitude . ( Loud laughter and applause.)’ — British Press of the 2d of' 

May, 1825. — Second lhport of the Society for Mitigation , #c. p. 57. 

Two speeches more calculated to insult aud exasperate every 
individual interested in our West India colonies cannot well be 
conceived ; and it would have given us much satisfaction to dis- 
cover that, whatever merit they possessed, in point of taste aud 
argument, diction or delivery, the substance of them had not met 
with the approbation of any considerable number of the members 
of the Society at the meetings of which they were uttered. As 
those who are the most efficient among them have already reached 
the maturity of years aud experience, it might have been ex- 
pected, that however they might be gratified with the general 
tenour or tendency of the addresses alluded to, they would, on 
that very account, have been more solicitous to guard themselves 
and their friends from being supposed to concur in the passages 
or views contained in them, which are open to so much animadver- 
sion. Instead of this, they appear to have received both through- 
out with the warmest approbation. The report of the proceedings 
of the first annual meeting informs us, that Mr. Macaulay ' sat 
down amidst loud cheering which lasted several minutes.’ With 
the exception of the noble lord by whom he was succeeded, not 
a single speaker intimated the slightest difc^’ut any one of 
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his positions; *and Mr. Wilberforce, in a speech to be found in the 
Report, but which we have too much real respect for him to 
record, and the astonishing excesses of which must in fairness be 
attributed to the excitement of strong feelings, overpowering a 
debilitated frame, went so far as to pronounce it a proof of the 
interposition of heaven in favour of the cause, when it provided such 
an advocate J#r its support . The fraincrs of the last report of the 
Society have thought proper, we know not why, to omit any 
notice of the applause, and laughter, and loud laughter, which 
attended Mr. Brougham’, s address; but we have no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of (lie account which we have cited from 
a newspaper; and it should seem from it, that the members 
considered him at least as suitable and efficient an agent for the 
purposes of the Society, as Mr. Wilberforce had pronounced Mr. 
T. B. Macaulay to be. Though speeches such as these may attract 
a crowd, or eveu multiply subscriptions, the practical effect of 
them must be to retard the success of the cause, which they pro- 
fess to ad\aucc. Neither the colonists nor the public have any 
other means of forming a judgment of the objects and princi- 
ples of the Abolitionists, than a consideration of the language w'hich 
they use, and the proceedings which they sanction; and we appre- 
hend that neither the disposition which has been manifested by 
the speakers at the annual assemblies of the Society, nor the mea- 
sures which it has liitliei to adopted, are well fitted to abate the 
resistance of their opponents, or obtain the good opinion of the 
public. And if we pass from the warmth of their popular debates, 
to the deliberate writings of individuals, we shall, in too many in- 
stances, find them characterized bv the same faults. The very last 
volume which has been published on the subject by Mr. Stephen, 
seems to us, and we say it with all the respect due to his many 
virtues, to be draw f n up throughout in a manner too virulent and 
accusatory. Instead of confining himself to strict reasoning, or 
plain and dispassionate statement, there is hardly a page in which 
the eye does not meet with one of those galling epithets or insi- 
nuations, which invariably excite a 11101c unquenchable spirit of 
opposition than any other species of attack. 

In defence of this warmth and impracticability, it has been 
urged, that the colonists and colonial assemblies formcily used 
all their efforts to resist the abolition of the slave-trade, and 
that they are still equally hostile to the abolition of slavery, or any 
substantial improvement in tile condition of the slaves; that what- 
ever has been gained hitherto has been gained solely by inflexibility 
and perseverance; and. that nothing will be gained hereafter but 
by abstaining from all concession to the slave-owners, ami by 
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pressing every demand on behalf of the slaves as far and as ex- 
peditiously as possible. This train of reasoning is undoubtedly 
deserving of consideration. . The exertions made by many indivi- 
duals amoug the abolitionists entitle them to our gratitude and 
admiration while living, and will cause them, when dead, to be 
classed high amonc; the benefactors of the human race. We have 
no difficulty in saying that to them, both the abolition bf the trade 
itself by this country, and the sympathy which has been excited in 
the public mind for the condition of the slaves in the West Indies, 
have, in our judgment, been mainly owing. But we are also satis- 
fied that'the first of these great purposes could have been better 
accomplished with much less asperity tow aids their opponents, aud 
that, in order to bring the latter safely to its proper consummation, 
it is extremely desirable that this asperity should be entirely discon- 
tinued. If the colonists have erred in the 1 maimer or degree of op- 
position which they have ofteicd to the abolitionists, that cannot 
justify the latter in showing any iiukiudness or implacability to- 
wards them in return. Retaliation or recii mi nation ill become per- 
sons engaged in such an cutci pi izc as theii s, and they canscaicely 
be aware how prejudicial they arc to its success. The circiuin 
stances of the times too call for the adoption of a directly opposite 
system. Much prejudice has within these few years been re- 
moved, and, with the extension of knowledge and reflection, juster 
principles and sounder opinions will every day pievail. Let the 
advances then of the West Indians be met with hbciality and can- 
dour. ^ Let them receive credit for every step towards the abolition 
or mitigation of slavery which has already been taken, or may be 
now in contemplation ; let allowance be made for apprehensions 
excited by uncertainty and aggravated by misfortune; and let all 
contumelious language towards them be discountenance d and dis- 
used. The benefit of such forbearance will soon become manifest. 
Angry fecliugs will gradually subside; the colonists will be led, 
by temperate observation aud discussion, to perceive, that it is 
their interest as well as duty to conform to an order of things 
which they can no longer resist ; and the abolitionists will, on their 
pait, become sensible that it is w'ith the free will and cheerful 
acquiescence of the colonists, that the ultimate extinction of 
slavery and present amendment of the condition of the slaves can 
alone be securely and effectually accomplished. With a view to 
pave the way for this good understanding, we shall now proceed 
to make some observations on the Subject in the three principal 
points of view r in which it cun be * considered — with reference to 
the mother-country, the colonists, aud the slaves themselves. 

1. With reference to the mother-couutry.— The only wish the 
• . , , mother? 
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mother-country can entertain upon this point is, that the condition 
of all classes of her subjects, whether bond or free, should receive 
the utmost improvement of which it is susceptible; and of 
course her interests must lead her to coincide with die aboli- 
tionists so far as the measures which they adopt for the mitigation 
and extinction of slavery in our West India colonics can bo 
effected without causing either injury to them, or their separation 
from herself: while, on the other hand, it is obvious that the 
abolitionists will most effectually advance their own plans by pro- 
moting the welfare and continuing the dependence of the colonies, 
in which the interest of the mother-country consists. It is use- 
less to discuss, whether ciicunistaiiees may not possibly exist, 
in whieh a country might feel itself compelled by justice, to ex- 
tend certain privileges or immunities to the slave population of its 
colonies, however disastrous the consequences might prove cither 
to their owners or itself: for upon examination of the relation 
in which governors and subjects, masters and servants, stand to 
one another, it will be found that such a case can at all events 
but rarely, if ever, happen. It is beneficently ordained, that the 
prospeiity and advcisity, happiness and misery of every Older ill 
society arc so intimately connected, that good or evil can seldom 
befall one, without all being materially affected. The abolitionists 
would therefore do well to consider, after availing themselves of 
all the lights w'hich history or recent events can furnish, whether 
there is any reasonable prospect that a revolution, which begins 
in grievous injury to the landed propiietors of the colony, will end 
in the elevation of the great body of its population. When they 
have done this, we are persuaded they will discover that the very 
coltterseof the proposition is neater the truth, and that the pros- 
perity of the colonies and protection of the colonists aie the best 
foundation for every amelioiation in the condition of the slaves. 

Tlic continued dependence of the West India colonies is almost 
of as much immediate concernment to the niolliei -country as their 
prosperity; and whatever suggestions of the abolitionists it may be 
thought fit to adopt, it seems desirable that no just cause should 
be given to the colonists for withdrawing their attachment from 
ourselves, or for transferring it to any other people. 1 1 is never wise 
to neglect a precaution, because there may appear to beuo urgent 
necessity for employing it. At present the West India colonies 
appear to be placed under, our unlimited controul. They can 
neither singly nor collectively pfter any effectual resistance to our 
authority; and our maritime superiority precludes all idea of calling 
in any foreign power, to their assistance. But it is impossible 
to tell how soou the face of the political world may be altered. 
The affections of e high-minded people cgn never be alienated 
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without danger, and occasions of one kind or another may present 
themselves of gratifying resentment when they are least expected. 
However, deliberate and systematic efforts have been made to de- 
preciate the value of our West Indian colonies, and even to prove 
that they have, upon the whole, occasioned no profit, but much loss, 
to the mother-country. The same, or larger dealings than those 
which we have had with them, might have been more advantage- 
ously carried on, it is said, with other countries, if trade had 
been entirely free; and as our possessions in the East would im- 
mediately supply us, without hu\ing recourse to slave-labour, and 
at a cheaper rate, with almost the same quantity ami variety of 
produce which we now derive from those in the West, the 
severance of the latter may be contemplated w ithout any appre- 
hension. The theories which are bi cached from day to day, by 
persons in courtesy styled political economists, aie so contiadictory 
to one another, and often so inconsistent with the most settled 
opinions and maxims of mankind, that we must be excused if we 
are uot willing to rely with implicit confidence on these assertions. 
Notwithstanding all the speculations and calculations with which 
the public has been favoured, if we were now to he seiiously told 
that our West India colonies had proclaimed their independence, 
or had surrendered themselves to France or the United States, 
scarcely an individual of sane mind could be pointed out who 
would not regard it ns a very heavy cAhimitv on the country. The 
capital invested in our West Indian colonies is said to amount to 
128 millions, ( liar ham's Con si d. p. and it will appear upon 

a calculation made from the Custom-house returns, (Papers laid 
before the House of Commons in 182.5, No. 1}W.) that they t^kc ft 
tw’elfth part in value of the whole of our exports, and tiausmit t&Hs 
nearly a fourth ill value of the whole of our unpoils ; and further, 
that that brauch both of our exports and impoits considerably ex- 
ceeds in value the united amount of nil that we send to, or receive 
from, the East Indies, the Indian Archipelago, Chinn, and New 
Holland. Whoever then should advise us voluntarily to resign 
such colonies as these, colonies too in which the English language, 
English manners, feelings and opinions arc 1 piedomiuant, upon 
the faith of our loss being compensated by the effects of free 
trade elsewhere, would not, w 7 e should think, among legislators or 
merchants, coimnaud a ready assent to the w isdom of his recom- 
mendations/ The inaptitude of many old restrictions upon com-* 
merce to promote the ends for which they were imposed, the 
long continuance of general tranquillity, a£ well as the undeniable 
preference which many of our manufacturesmow command, have 
perhaps induced some of our speculative writers to push their 
reasonings upon free t^nde too far, and to overrate both the degree 
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to which its maxims will be received in practice, and the extent 
to which those who receive them will be able to force their com- 
modities upon those who adhere to the system of duties and pro- 
hibitions in their own markets. Our manufactures will not always 
be so much cheaper or better than those of other countries ; nor 
will the complete calm we have lately enjoyed last forever. Mis- 
understandings will arise, hostilities will break out, and shocks, 
calamities and vicissitudes will happen. It is in such emergencies 
as these that the commercial advantages of colonies to the mother- 
country are most clearly apparent. They adhere to it in war as 
well as in peace, participate in its sorrows as well as joys, and are 
its stay in adversity as well as its ornament in its glory and pros- 
perity. A country and its colonies constitute a political partner- 
ship for the insurance of one another, by which the good or bad 
fortune which may happen to one is communicated to the other; 
by which the danger of each is diminished, and the confidence 
and security of ali increased. The West Indies, it should be ob- 
served, possess, in an eminent degree, some qualifications which in 
many colonies are wanting. They arc not placed at too great a 
distance ; most of them are sufficiently considerable in themselves, 
and none of them are of inconvenient magnitude. No period can 
be pointed out at which their dependence upon us should naturally 
cease; while the East Indies, to which we have been particularly 
requested to turn our eyes, stand in a very different situation. It 
is neither our purpose to undervalue our possessions in the East, 
nor to exaggerate the importance of those in the West; but while 
powerful arguments have been adduced to show that the East In- 
dies could never supply sugar so cheap as the West, (M' Donnell 
ottffhgro Slavery, pp. 48 — 55,) it is still more problematical whe- 
ther they could do so permanently. Whoever has examined the 
past, or looks towards the future, must admit that our empire in 
the East is held by a precarious teuure. Its distance and extent, 
the disproportion in number between ourselves and the natives, 
and the total want of any bond of connection between us in man- 
ners, opinions and religion, render India liable to be torn away at 
a moment’s notice by one of those rapid and uiicoiitroulable revo- 
lutions to which that quarter of the world has invariably been sub- 
ject; and however we may avert our eyes from the prospect, its 
final separation from us cannot, in the natural course of events, 
be very far distant. In these respects the West Indian colonies 
have a decided advantage over the East ; and there is nothing in 
the condition of the labourers in the latter which ought to turn 
the balance. Whether slave-labour nominally exists in the East 
Indies or not, and to what extent, appears to us to have been the 
subject of much unnecessary disputation. . Tbe substance is not 
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altered by the name, and whether a man is called a ryot or a slave 
ia a matter of entire indifference. The only essential subject of 
inquiiy is the actual condition of the cultivators of the soil, and 
we are much inclined to think that those in the East will be found, 
upon examination, to be fully as degraded, both morally and phy- 
sically, as those in the West. We believe the bodily restraint and 
privations of the Hindoo are fully as great, and his freedom of will 
and enjoyments less, than those of the African; and we believe, 
moreover, that he has hitherto proved more inaccessible to the 
truths and regardless of the precepts of that religiou which it is 
one main object of the abolitionists to promulgate. We disclaim, 
however, any intention of instituting invidious comparisons be- 
tween the colonics of the East aud West; each in dilfeient ways 
contributes to the wealth, splendour, and pow r er of the empire; 
both are memorable monuments of Ihitish \alour and enlerprize; 
both are to be cherished by a wise aud liberal spirit in the govern- 
ment of the mother-couutiy, and neither could be torn from tier 
side without a deep rent in the national piosperity. 

C. We may now consider the (fleet which the mitigation, or 
extinction of slavery might have upon the colonists. If it hud 
been proposed to accomplish these objects by a gradual and 
almost imperceptible process, with a distinct and adequate atten- 
tion to existing interests, tlieic can be no doubt, that it would 
have been the duty of the colonist not merely to acquiesce in 
silence, but to lend his liberal aid towards their accomplishment. 
But the abolitionists have not so framed their plans ; they have 
generally advanced schemes which must at once have desljoyed a 
great part of the property of the colonists, without pointing out, 
clearly or certainly, the nature, manner, amount, or source of their 
indemnification. It has even been contended, that in such a case 
as this the government, upon principles of abstract justice and 
humanity, has a right at once, mote puiticulaily after the repeated 
notices which the West Indian colonists are said to have received, 
to determine oil any piospective change in the condition of the 
slaves, without granting to their masters any compensation what- 
ever. It is easy for those to hold this language who are not con- 
cerned. We all display abundant alacrity to piomolc plans of 
improvement which are to be executed at the expense or risk of 
others, but become far more doubtful ami considerate when they 
affect ourselves. If the property of the colonists had merely been 
acquired during a long lapse of time, wiLh the knowledge and 
under the eye of the mother-country, there can be no doubt that 
she would have been bound in natural justice to respect it herself, 
and to prevent it from being destroyed by ot^^k without an equi- 
valent’ Great Britain, however, not oply,^&JSpt quickened the 
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colonists in the course they were pursuing by the most constant 
and decided encouragement, as is demonstrated in the following 
historical statement contained in Mr. Barham’s ‘ Observations on 
die Abolition of Negro Slavery.’ 

* To say that Great Britain formed the plan and that the colonies ex- 
ecuted it— to say that Great Britain made the laws, and that the colo- 
nies availed themselves of those laws, would be greatly underrating the 
share which Great Britain had in the origin of the slave-trade, and in 
the consequent system of slavery that now exists. But many persons 
have been so used to charge all the odium of that system on those who 
by accident happen to be the owners of slaves, that they will be sur- 
prized to learn how much larger a share Great Britain has had than the 
colonics, in the fonuntion, maintenance, and present extent of slavery. 
The following historical facts will clear up this point a little. Great 
Britain established the slave-trade in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who 
personally took a share in it. The culonus did not then exist. Great 
Britain encouraged it in the successive reigns of Charles I., Charles II., and 
James 11., by every means that could be devised. But it was William 
III. who outdid them all. With Lord Somers for his minister, he de- 
clared the slave- trndc to he highlit beneficial to the nation . And that this 
was not meant merely as beneficial to the nation through the medium of 
the colonial prosperity, is testified by the Assiento Treaty, in 1713, with 
which the colonies had nothing to do, and in which Great Britain binds 
herself to supply 1-14,000 slaves, at the rate of 4,800 per annum, to the 
Spanish colonies From that time till w ithin a year of the present, our 
history is full oi the various measures and grants which passed for the 
encouragement and protection of the trade. The colonies all this time 
took no share in it themselves, merely purchasing what the British mer- 
chants brought them, and doing therein what the British government 
invited them to do by every means in their power. So much as to those 
who created and fostered the trade. And now let us sec who it was 
that first marked it with disapprobation, and sought to confine it within 
narrower bounds. The colonies began in 1760. South Carolina, then 
a British colony, passed an act to prohibit further importation $ but 
Great Britain rejected this act with indignation, and declared that the 
slave-trade uas beneficial and luct&Miry to the mother -country* The 
governor who passed it was reprimanded, and a circular was sent to 
pH governors, warning them against a similar offence. The colonies, 
however, in 1765 repeated the offence, and a bill was twice read in the 
Assembly of Jamaica, for the same purpose of limiting the importation 
of slaves ; when Great Britain stopped it through the governor of that 
island, who sent foi the Assembly, and told them, that, consistently with 
bis instructions, lie could not give his assent. Upon which the bill was 
dropped. The colonies, in 1774, tried once more, and the Assembly of 
Jamaica actually passed two bills to restrict the trade, but Great Britain 
again resisted the lcstriction. Bristol and Liverpool petitioned against 
it. The matter waa jfefared to the Board of Trade, and that Board 
reported against^*, .j ^te eQlonics, by the agent of Jamaica, remonstrated 
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against that report, and pleaded against it on all the grounds of justice 
fuiH humanity ; but Great Britain, by the mouth of the Earl of Dart* 
mouth, then president of the board, answered by the following declarat- 
ion, We cannot allow the colonies to check or discourage in any degree a 
traffic so beneficial to the nation. And this was ill 1774 ! It is presumed,* 
after this, not many persons will be disposed to contend, that Great Bri- 
tain has not had at least an equal share in establishing slavery, with those 
who happen now to be owners of slaves.' — p. 26. 

It seems impossible lor any one who roads these remarks, to 
maintain that the mother-country can justly sanction any mea- 
sures connected with slavery which would be attended with the 
tin of the property of the West Indian colonists, without at the 
me time providing a full and specific compensation ; and it is tit 
that the value of that property should be at once taken into ac- 
count, and that the inhabitants of this country should be informed 
what is the extent of that just demand, which they aie called upon 
to establish agaiust themselves. The Abolitionists have not, in- 
deed, expressly denied the right to compensation, but they have 
never brought the question sufficiently font ard. They have acted 
as if they wished to carry their own plans first, and to leave the 
claims for compensation to be considered independently after- 
wards. Such an order of proceeding would be fair neither to the 
mother-country nor the colonists : the foi mer may in this w ay be 
made responsible for a larger sum than it may be willing to pay; 
and the latter, being removed from their vantage ground of pos- 
session, and placed under disadvantages both as to the right to 
compensation and its amount, may at last be compelled to receive a 
much smaller sum than that to which their losses really entitle 
them. It is clear that they ought not to be forced to give, till it is 
settled what they are to receive, and a pledge granted for the pay- 
ment. M r. Barham has stated the amount of the West Indian pro- 
perty at 128 millions; it is true that there is little chance of this 
being annihilated by any single blow ; but a scries of enactments 
in a few years might reduce it very considerably; and the principle 
equally applies, that the right to compensation should vow be 
admitted, and the manner ami proportion now settled. Denied 
indeed, in express terms, the right never could be; there is not an 
instance of a single permanent office under government, or even 
in courts of justice, which has been subjected to revision or modifi- 
cation, without ail indemnity being afforded to the person holding 
it in possession or reversion; and the country never could with- 
hold that justice from its colonies which it renders to its private 
servants. The same principle which applies to six, must apply 
equally to sixty thousand. The magnitude of the debt can never 
diminish the responsibility \o pay, any jniore than the multitude 
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of the claimants can produce the least alleviation to the wrongs 
and sufferings of each individual if the debt incurred is only half 
discharged. Yet, if any sudden and violent change in the condi- 
tion of the slaves were effected, the colonists would find but an 
insufficient indemnity in any concession then made for the first 
time. The difficulty and delay to which the computation would 
give rise would be endless. Upon \vhatc\er principle the loss 
might be calculated, it would amount to a sum which the country 
would be unwilling and almost unable to pay. And after all, 
it would be so insufficient to cover the loss and inconvenience 
sustained, that the gi eater part of the colonists could look forward 
to nothing but dcgiadation and ruin. The reductions which these 
considerations suggest will have weight with all w'ho are anxious 
to produce the greatest good with the least admixture of evil, and 
to remove misfortune from one class of society without bringing 
it down on another. Why should a desperate remedy be pre- 
ferred, if one more gentle should appear to be equally effective? 
The gradual mitigation of slavery would enable the colonists to 
accommodate themselves to circumstances, with little hazard to 
their persons and property ; w bile any rapid change in the con- 
dition of the slaves could hardly fail to be accompanied with 
the destruction of both. Such a catastrophe must be admitted 
to be in itself an evil of the most appalling magnitude, and, to 
complete its tenors, it w'ould, in all probability, be not more fatal 
to the colonists than to the slaves themselves. It is in this last 
point of view' that the subject remains to he brought under con- 
sideration. 

3. In all discussions respecting the time and manner of ame- 
liorating the condition of the slaves in our West India islands, 
it is obvious that none are so deeply interested as the slaves them- 
selves. About the desiiahleuess of the amelioration itself, no con- 
troversy ought to exist. It is not as to the end to be reached, 
but as to the means of reaching il, that mankind will generally 
be found to differ, and wherever the life or property of any consi- 
derable number of persons is at stake, they cannot be examined 
with too much deliberation before they are adopted. This has 
been forcibly exemplified in the very instance now before us. Had 
the measures proposed for the abolition or mitigation of slavery 
received the sanction of the legislature at a time when the enthu- 
siasm of the abolitionists was at its highest pitch, a scene of con- 
fusion and destruction would have ensued, which cannot even now 
be contemplated without terror. The chocks imposed by govern- 
ment, aud the resistance of the colonists to the plans then advanced, 
allowed time for the public mind to cool. The difficulties which 
stand in the way of afty violent alteration in die condition of die 
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slaves became more perceptible during the conflict of interests 
and opinions; and partly from conviction and partly from neces- 
sity, the views of many of die abolitionists have become less ex- 
travagant and impracticable than they originally were. 

If it were necessary to dwell on the importance of constantly 
exercising a prudence which anticipates all difficulties and calcu- 
lates all consequences, in the pursuit even of the best objects, the 
Abolitionists might be directed, with some advantage, to look to 
the result of their late endeavours to procure the discontinuance 
of die slave‘«ttade on die coast of Africa. It is well kuown that, 
before and during the political conferences which took place in 
1814 and 18 15, they were indefatigable in pressing the Continental 
Powers to adopt a system of conduct similar to that which we had 
imposed on ourselves by the abolition of die trade in 180(j; and 
they seem to have anticipated, with the utmost confidence, that 
the example wc had set, and the predominating influence we then 
possessed, would ensure immediate acquiescence in their wishes. 
They were lamentably disappointed. W hether the uncompro- 
mising nature of their demands revolted minds less enlightened 
than their own as to the true nature of the trade ; or the excessive 
and impatient anxiety displaced bv them awakened suspicions of 
secret interest or national hostility , die result was that, though 
the greater part of the assembled powers ostensibly acceded to 
their request, tlio.se w hose concurrence w as most requisite, cither 
declined to come under any stipulations at all, or ha\e since uni- 
formly and systematically evaded their fulfilment. Though the 
trade has been relinquished by England, the United States of 
North America, Russia, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, and nomi- 
nally by France, it has been little, if at all, diminished in point of 
extent, and we fear much augmented in point of cruelty. Be- 
tween 70 and 80,000 slaves were transposed from Africa in the 
year 1810. — ( African Institution's Sixth Report , p. 1.) From 
July, 1820, to October, 1821, lJJO slave-ships entered the Bon- 
ney, and 162 the Calabar, making all together 3.32; and as each 
ship is calculated to have taken on board 200 slaves at an 
average, that will swell the number of slaves transported from 
these two places alone, in little more than a single year, to the 
enormous amount of 70,400. — (African Institution's Sixteenth 
Report, p.4.) 

It is not intended from these facts to infer that the abolitionists 
ought to have relaxed in their endeavours to effect the entire sup- 
pression of the trade, or to have neglected moments apparently 
so favourable for their purpose as the conferences of 1814 and 
1815; but to show how indispensable it-is to guard against ex- 
alted anticipations, and, before any step is resolved on, to take into 
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view all the contingencies which may attend it. Had less been 
attempted at one time, more would, in all probability, have been 
conceded ; and a tone of greater moderation, with more allowance 
for national and individual prejudices, would have more surely 
and speedily paved the way for the admission of the truth, and a 
real as well as general concurrence of opinion. If, however, the 
abolitionists have sustaiued so painful a disappointment with 
regard to the abolition of the trade, where their ground was so firm 
and their prospects so promising, it is incumbent on diem to be 
doubly cautious in their deliberations and resolutions respecting 
the extinction or mitigation of slavery. If they were so greatly 
deceived in the one instance, it is still more likely that they may 
fall into similar mistakes in the other, and they can avoid them in 
no other way than by resolving to examine the subject calmly and 
comprehensively in all its bearings, to lend a patient ear to all the 
objections which can be made to their proposals, to be tolerant 
even of prejudices, to make allowance for the disturbing power 
of strong interest on the mind ; and above all, studiously to refrain 
from all topics and expressions tending to promote discontent 
and insubordination among the slaves. 

Upon this last point they have been less circumspect than they 
ought to have been, and Mr. M'DonncIl lias well illustrated the 
effects, which incaution may, we had almost said, must, produce. 

* Let it be imagined, that on a plantation, after the work of the day is 
over, the negroes are assembled in a group in one of the negro houses. A 
communication is made by a domestic of what he has heard from his 
master — something of moment clearly in agitation ; and then suppose 
some head carpenter or cooper should read to them the following pas* 
sage: — With a community of more than 800,000 free blacks , many of 
them accustomed to the use of arms , within sight oj the greatest of our 
West India islands ; with a slave population in Cuba and Porto Rico, which 
has been of late so fearfully augmented with imported negroes, as, according 
to all rtccivcd principles, to produce, even in pacific times, and muck more tn 
the present (era of transatlantic convulsions , the utmost extremity* of dan- 
ger; — with the example q forded in many of the United States , and in 
almost all the new republics in South America, where negro slavery has 
been recently abolished; — is this a time, are these the circumstances, in 
which it can be wise and safe , eien if it were honest and humane , to keep 
down, in their present state of heathenish and almost brutal degradation, the 
800,000 negroes in our West India colonies? When it was known that 
this came from Mr. Wilbcrforcc, their avowed friend and champion, 
whom, it is no extravagant assertion, many of the negroes imagine* in 
tlicir vague notions, to stand as dose to the crown as docs the Duke ot 
York in the opinions of Englishmen ; — when all these matters arc re- 
flected on, is it any wouder that the effect produced would be most per- 
nicious and alarming ? I have no inclination whatever to stretch the 
point. 1 merely wish any person of common understanding to consider 
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the natural result. Would it not inevitably engender feelings of dissatis- 
faction in those who were formerly contented and happy ; make them 
view labour with loathing aud hatred} sever the tics of attachment 
which connected them with their masters ; give confidence where doubt 
previously existed ; and rouse the sullen, gloomy passion of revenge } — 
to drive the whites from the country ; — and to seize tlieir properties ? It 
is melancholy to reflect, that persons with humanity on their tongues, 
could put forth the most inflammatory doctrines, although the danger 
and mischief' have been so often demonstrated ! I do not wish to deal 
invidiously with Mr. Wilberforce, for lie is, in general, by far the most 
moderate of his party; but, in reality, in his pamphlet, not a page could 1>e 
taken that docs not contain some passage calculated to produce a most 
striking effect in tlic minds of the negroes.’ — M' Donnell, p. 231. 

Whether the observation made with respect to Mr. W ilberforce 
be just or not, we think it cannot be denied that there is too much 
foundation for the general charge which is contained in this pas- 
sage. On glancing o\er the last Itepoil of the Society, to which 
we have so often made reference, our attention was struck by the 
following passage « — 

f The civil degradations which they’ (the free people of colour in 
Trinidad) 1 themselves arc doomed to sustain, are many and galling; 
and the committee believe they are sufficiently enlightened to have at 
length a just and settled conviction, timt the sla\cry of tlieir colour is the 
real root of the evils they experience ; ami that while that slavciy is 
perpetuated, while the slave continues a British outcast from the pale of 
society, deprived of liis natural rights, a mere beast of burden, a mere 
instrument of profit; — they who partake of his colour must of necessity 
partake of his debasement.’ — Second Report of the Society for Mitigation, 
4*c. p. 5. 

Whoever maintains that such language as this is not calcu- 
lated to do mischief when circulated, coi redly or incorrectly, 
among the uegrocs in our West India islands, must be among the 
least considerate of mankind ; and whoever denies that it actually 
has produced it, among the most uncandid. There is nothing of 
which one rises from a perusal of the parliamentary papers relative 
to the trial of Mr. Smith, with so firm a conviction, as of the 
danger of employing iutempci ate language in Kurope respecting 
the rights or wrongs of the slaves. liven the most measured ex- 
pressions are too likely to be misreported, misrepresented, and 
misunderstood. It is true that this is be)oud the controtil of the 
abolitionists ; but it is obvious that a consideration of it should 
increase tlieir caution, and makes neglect doubly reprehensible. 

% Let us now proceed to inquire as succinctly as we can, what 
means it seems really safe and practicable to adopt for the further 
improvement of the condition of the West Indian slaves. We will 
fiiyt, however, observe, as often happens in long and eager contro- 
versies. 
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vcrsies, flmt there need not have been much itfflercnoe between 1 ms 
M ajesty's government and the abolitionists as to general prin- 
ciples at least f if these latter had been consistent in adhering to 
those which they first announced. In the Report of the African 
Institution for 1815 we find the members looking forward to a 
future extinction of slavery to be accomplished 
* by the same happy means which formerly put an end to it in England , 
namely , by a benign though insensible revolution in opinions and manners, 
tty the encouragement of particular manumissions, and the progressive melio- 
ration of' the condition of the slaves ; till it should slide insensibly into gene- 
ral freedom ; in short , to an emancipation of which not the slaves , but the 
masters should be the willing instruments, or authors f — p. 8. 

In the debate which took place in the House of Commons 
ill 1 823, Mr. Buxton, who, upon that occasion, may be considered 
as the organ of the abolitionists, states their object under the # fol- 
lowing conditions. 

* f now come to tell gentlemen the course \vc mean to pursue : and 1 
hope 1 .shall not be deemed imprudent, if I tluow off all disguise, and 
state frankly and without reserve, the object at which wc aim. The ob- 
ject At which we aim is the extinction ot slavery — nothing less than the 
extinction of Slavery — in nothing less than the whole of the British do- 
minions : not , homier, the rapid termination of that state — not the sudden 
emancipation of the negro— but suck preparatory steps, such measures of 
precaution, as by slow dtgreis and w a course of years, first fitting and 
qualifying the slaic for the enjoynunt of freedom, shall gently conduct us 
to tnc annihilation if sluicry — Repoit or the Debate in the Honsc of 
Commons, on 15th MaJ, liS‘i.*3, p. 1 1. 

The view which Mr. Canning, on the part of his Majesty's go- 
vernment, look of the subject, in the same debate, is repre- 
sented in the following extract from that masterly and statesman- 
like speech, which on former occasions we have referred to. 

* I do not say (hat it (slavery) is therefore to continue indefinitely. 1 
speak not of it as a system to be carefully preserved and cherished, but su> 
one to be dealt with according to it s own nature, and with reference to 
its inherent peculiarities. We must he considered as having tacitly, if 
not expressly, taken the engagement, not in every siihfecijucnl discussion 
to look back to atrocities which have ceased — not to revive animosities 
which have been extinguished, and to throw in the teeth of those whose 
interests are at hazard, cruelties with which they in fact hod no con- 
cern. Lookiug then at the present condition of the West Indies, 1 find 
there a numerous black population, with a comparatively small popula- 
tion of whites. The question to be decided is, how civil rights, moral 
improvement, and general happiness are to be communicated to this 
overpowering multitude of slaves, with safety to the lives and security to 
the interests of the white population— onr fellow-subjects and fellow- 
citizens. Is it possible that there can he a difference of opinion upon this 
question? Is it possible that those most nearly concerned in the present 
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state of property in the West Indies, and those who contemplate the 
great subject with the eye of the philosopher and the moralist, should 
look at it in any other than one point of view ? Is it possible for a mem- 
ber of parliament, still more a member of the government, to say that he 
does not wish, so far as is consistent with other great considerations ne- 
cessarily involved, to impart every improvement which may tend to raise 
in the scale of being the unfortunate creatures now in a state of servi- 
tude and ignorance ? Undoubtedly sacrifices ought to be made for the at- 
tainment of so great a good ; but would I on this account strike at the 
root of the system — a system the growth of ages — and unhesitatingly 
and rashly le\el it a blow? Are we not all aware that there arc knots 
which cannot be suddenly disentangled, and must not be cut — difficul- 
ties which, if solved at till, must he solved by patient consideration and 
impartial attention, in order that wc may not do the most flagrant injus- 
tice by aiming at justice itself'* lie subsequently adds — ‘ If the honour- 
able gentleman asks me, on the other hand, whether I maintain the in- 
violability of property so far as to affirm the proposition, that the child- 
ren of slaves must continue to he sla\es for ever — 1 answer fianhly, No. If 
again he asks me how I reconcile my notions of reverence for the sacred- 
ness of piopcity with the degiee of authority 1 am prepaicd to exercise for 
the attainment of my object, 1 answer with equal frankness— In accom- 
plishing a great national objuf, in doing an act of national justice, I do 
uot think it right to do it at the exclusive expense of any one class of the 
community. I am disposed to go giaduull} to work, in order to diminish 
both the riangci to be lisked and burden to be inclined My opinion is 
also, and I am prepared to state it (the honourable gentleman having 
made his appeal to the government on this subject some svccks ago) as 
the opinion of niv colleagues as well as my ow n — that in order that the 
object which we all have in view may be undertaken safely and effectu- 
ally, it is better that it should be left in the hands of the executive go- 
vernment.* 

Mr. Canning then laid befoic the house the lesolutions, which 
we cited on a foiuicr occasion,* hilt which, in fiuthciance of our 
present object, we will again place befoic otu icndcis. 

I. That it is expedient to adopt cflcclual and decisive measures for 
ameliorating the condition of the slave* population in bis Majesty's colo- 
nies. 2. That through a dcfci mined and pciscveiing, but judicious and 
temperate enforcement of sueli nu asurcs, this house looks forward to a 
progressive improvement in the character of the slave population, such as 
iuay prepare them for a participation in those civil rights and privileges 
which are enjoyed by other classes of his Majesty's subjects. 3. That 
this house is anxious for the accomplishment of this purpose at the 
earliest period that may be compatible with the well being of the slaves, 
the safety of the colonies, and with a fair and equitable consideration of 
the Intel ests of all parties concerned therein 1 

' He concludes thus : — 

4 I will uot fuither prolong a discussion which it lias been rny object 
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to bring to a close, by any general reflections, further than jthk, that 
giving every credit, as I do, to tbe motives which have actuated the 
honourable gentleman, I am sure he will feel that it is perfectly con- 
sistent with a complete sympathy with his moral feelings, and consistent 
equally with my duty, that I should look at this subject more practically, 
more cautiously, and more dispassionately, and if the honourable gentle- 
man will permit me to say so much, more prudently than the honour- 
able gentleman, whose warmth, however, though I must not imitate, I 
do not mean harshly to blame. And further, 1 would assure those whose 
interests arc involved in this great question, that whatever may he the 
result of the present discussion, 1 and qjy colleagues are not more anxi- 
ous on the one hand to redeem the character of the country, so far as it 
may have suffered by the state of slavery in the colonies, than wc think 
ourselves bound on the other to guard and protect the just interests of 
those who, by no fault of their own, by inheritance, by accident, by the 
encouragement of repeated acts of the legislature, find their property 
vested in a concern exposed to innumerable hazards and difficulties 
which do not belong to property of another character, such as, if they 
had their option, they would doubtless in most cases have preferred. 1 — 
Substance o f the Debate in the House of Commons on the Abolition and Mi- 
tigation of Slavery, on the loth May , 1823 , pp. 23 , 24 . 33 , 34 . 36 . 

At this period then it is evident that Mr. Buxton and Mr. 
Canning were agreed in rejecting every measure which was not 
slow and gradual in its progress, and which did not prepare and 

J ualify the negro for freedom before he was permitted to enjoy it. 

t is impossible to point out a line of conduct more just, humane, 
and enlightened than that which Mr. Canning declared to have 
been lcsoKed on l>y the executive government. It clearly marks 
out the ultimate objects upon which our eyes should be fixed, and 
to which we should he steadfastly approaching; but it leaves, as 
it ought to do, the hour of our arrival uncertain, and positively 
rejects the employment of violent or dangerous means for its ac- 
celeration. To this course the colonists can offer no reasonable 
objection. 

Two years have scarcely elapsed, and the declaration of Mr. 
Buxton seems to have been forgotten by those on whose behalf it 
was made. The Abolitionists arc dissatisfied with what they 
consider the culpable inactivity of government; and some of them 
do not scruple to impute to it a secret understanding with such of 
the colouists as have opposed their wishes, and an indifference or 
aversion to any effectual amelioration of the condition of the 
slaves. There never was less reason for such dissatisfaction or 
such surmises. Whoever pays the slightest attention to the course 
which has been pursued by ministers will be convinced that on 
no occasion have they manifested a more earnest desire to do their 
duty, or a deeper sense of the responsibility under which they act. 
Being perfectly satisfied of this, we feci sure that the cause of the 
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slave population can be placed in no hands so prudently as in 
theirs; and it is with regret therefore that we find Mr. Brougham 
announcing an intention to bring a bill into the House of Com- 
mons for the purpose substantially of divesting them of their dis- 
cretionary power, and placing the subject under the immediate 
and definite controul of the legislature. We have no hesitation in 
saying that we deem this mode objectionable in itself; but it 
brings additional difficulties into the question from its inconsis- 
tency with the former declaiations of the Abolitionists, and with 
the course of proceedings already commenced. 

By whomsoever the future measures are to be directed, certain 
leading points must at all events, we conceive, be kept' in view. 
And first, if there be one conclusion warranted by all the evidence 
adduced in the course of this controversy, it is this, that the miti- 
gation of slavery is that to which attention should at present be 
exclusively directed. The very notion of immediate and unlimited 
abolition is, indeed, allowed to be preposterous. Where the dis- 

I iroportion between slaves and free men is so gieat as in the West 
Indian islands, an instantaneous change would involve the former 
in confusion and barbarism, and expose the latter to indiscrimi- 
nate destruction. The objections to a modified abolition are less 
striking at first sight, but equally conclusive. The very decree 
which conferred general freedom upon the slaves, after a certain 
period, would put an end to industry and subordination from the 
moment of its promulgation ; and to declare free all negro child- 
ren who should be born after a certain day, would unavoidably 
create discontent among those who were suffered to remain in 
bondage. The effect of such a regulation would be to produce 
the most galling inequality in families, and to sever the bonds of 
natural affection between the children of the same stock; while 
the colonist would either be compelled to bring up and educate 
those in whom he had no interest, and over whom he had no con- 
troul ; or the free child would be turned loose upon the colony as 
uninstructed and ungovernable as any of his race fiesli from the 
wilds of Africa. # The same objections do not exist against parti- 
cular manumissions ; and if in any of the colonies the fines upon 
manumission, which in some fonn and to some extent are pet haps 
necessary, have been increased merely to prevent the progress of 

* We are aware that this latter regulation lias been adopted in some of the new states 
of South America, and perhaps without producing all the inconveniences, which si e 
have anticipated as its natural consequences; but the cxpriiiucnt hat hardly jet been 
folly tried, and it appears besides, fiom the accounts of the most intelligent travellers, 
that in the republics in which it has been made, so large a proportion ot the slaves had 
been previously emancipated and drafted into flic armies, that the letuainder, upon 
whom alone the icgulaiion would operate, uas too incou-idcrable to make these conse- 
quences very important. A 
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industry and good conduct towards freedom, or to throw difficul- 
ties in die way of so good a mode of rewarding extraordinary 
merit, they ought to be diminished. r l hose who are the objects of 
manumission will generally be found to be the most advanced in 
civilization, and consequently die best prepared for the enjoyment 
of that privilege to which they are admitted. But all mention of 
any kind of abolition of slavery by act of parliament, we think, had 
better be avoided. It uiunt alarm those of the colonists who con- 
scientiously believe that it is impracticable to raise, with profit, 
the staple commodities of the West Indies by free labour; and 
it should be leineinbcied that the Abolitionists have not yet proved 
by any facts, which will stand the test of a rigorous examination, 
that these feais are without reasonable foundation. But let the 
mitigation of slavciy be gradually carried as far as it can ; and long 
before it has reached the highest safe and practicable point, these 
feais will either he icuiovcd or confirmed. If they are removed, 
those hy whom they aie now cutcitaincd can offer no fui ther re- 
sistance to any rational plan of abolition. If they are confirmed, 
then the compensation to which the colonists arc entitled will be 
settled with much greater tasc and accuracy, and the country w ill 
be enabled to calculate exactly what pecuniar} sacrifice the aboli- 
tion of slavciy would entail upon it. This would in itself be an ad- 
vantage of no small moment. The cessation of all discussion about 
the abolition of slavei} would also be beneficial to the slaves, as 
the continuance of it will piobably slacken their advancement, 
and at best can only excite vain aspirations after llie possession of 
that which the} aie at present evidently unqualified to enjoy. At 
what period, and in what manner, a slave should emerge into a free 
man, has lately occupied the thoughts of man} ingenious ineii;- 
but it is not a subject upon which it is easy to reason satisfac- 
torily in detail. Perhaps it is not necessary to attempt it. All that 
is requisite to be known is, that as civilization advances, the con- 
dition of the slave becomes moie comfortable, and his dependence 
upon his master less intimate; and that, at a certain stage in its 
progress, it becomes almost a matter of indifference, both to master 
and slave, whether the name of bondage shall eoutiiiue or not; 
soon after which the chain that has for some time been worn light 
and loose oil the limbs, drops olf; and the advanced state of 
society tacitly puts an end to this relation between them. Could 
it have been possible to entertain any doubt on the subject, Mr. 
M‘ Donnell's work would have satisfied us that this period has not 
yet arrived in the West Indies. To persist in speculating and 
haranguing about the emancipation of the negroes, may promote 
the purposes of demagogues and agitators; but no statesman will 
deny that, if the abolition of slavery take place iu the West Indies 
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before a very material improvement has been made in the slaves 
themselves, it will either plunge them into lasting barbarism, or 
compel them to struggle onward to civilization, after a sacrifice of 
the pnseiit landed proprietors, through years of' anarchy and 
blood. It is no belief in the natural inferiority of the negroes which 
makes us thus speak. They have already exhibited sufficient ex- 
amples of almost every estimable quality, to vindicate their race 
from tlie aspersions that have been cast upon it, and to show 
that the colour of the skin, or the features of the countenance, 
enable us to form no absolute judgment of the powers of the un- 
derstanding or affections of the licai t. Still it must be long before 
they can be raised from that moral and intellectual degradation in 
winch they are now sunk. The emancipation of the mind ought 
invariably to precede that of the body, ami will he more effectually 
and speedily secured by improving the condition of the slave, than 
by prematurely forcing him into the state of freedom. The transi- 
tion ought not to be followed by any decline in the general good 
order and prosperity of society, which would assuredly happen if 
the abolition of slavery were lo take place in the present state of 
the West Indies. -At what piecise period, or in what mauiier, this 
euthanasia may be* icasonably hoped for, it is difficult, and not 
necessary, to determine. We have a practical duty before us, re- 
qtiiiiug all our attention, the mitigation of the present system by 
every piacticablc mode, in order to make way for its final depar- 
ture. 

Much in this way has already been effected, howevei much may 
still remain to lie done. The amelioration in the condition of the 
slaves which has taken place within the last thiitv years, and par- 
ticularly since the abolitiou of the slave-trade, is spoken of by 
every one who has known the West Indies for that length of time 
as in every way remarkable. In this respect we think the Aboli- 
tionists have not acted with proper openness to tlie public nor 
candour to the colonists. On some occasions they have advanced 
an unfavourable fact, w r hicli was true only of one of the islands, as 
if it applied to all; and on others they have overlooked particulars 
w r hich would materially have affected the public opinion with 1 re- 
spect to the condition of the slaves absolutely, or in relation to 
former times, Giving no credit to the statements or professions 
of the colonists, and making no allowance for the improvement 
which mere necessity, example and the diffusion of knowledge 
have been silently and gradually producing, they have too often 
spoken and argued as if slaves and slave-owners were both in the 
same state now in which they w'ould have been found half a cen- 
tury ago, Nothing, however, can be farther from the truth; and 
upon this subject we recommend to the notice of our readers a 
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part of Mr. M'Donnell’s book, which cannot be curtailed with 
advantage, and which we are prevented by its length from ex- 
tracting entire (pp. 204 — 2 Id.) The statement, which he has 
there given, is continued by many disinterested witnesses, and the 
improvement is represented as going on in every part of the West 
Indies with augmented rapidity up to the present moment. Within . 
little more than the last twelve mouths, se\cral measures have 
been agitated and prepared for the consideration of the colonial 
legislatures, or passed bv them for the purpose of promoting this 
general advancement. We will specify only two acts of the Assem- 
bly in Jamaica, because the manner in which they have been 
received in this couiiti > is a sinking confirmation of some of our 
preceiling remarks. One of these acts is to remove impediments 
to manumission, and the other to encourage attendance on a Satur- 
day instead of a Sunday market, it should be observed that these 
bills have been passed in compliance with the wishes of the aboli- 
tionists lepeatedlv and anxiously expressed; yet the colonists are 
told by Mr. Brougham, in the speech fiom which we have already 
made an extract, that they have done * absolutely nothing;’ and 
from his place in the House of Commons, lie is repoiled to have 
said, that the concession is merely nugatoiy, and the acts intended 
only for the benefit of the masters. But though we mention these, 
and allude to other, legislative measures, we have no difficulty in 
saying that it is not to acts of the colonial assemblies, or of the 
British parliament, that we look for the proofs or the means of 
the most impoi taut improvements. Even if no acts at all had been 
passed, there would not, oil that account, be any ground for con- 
cluding that, during the interval which lias elapsed, the colonists 
have done nothing. Very important changes are often made with* 
out any legislative provision at all; and in such a case as this, acts 
of parliament and acts of assembly are much more frequently to 
be regarded as the consequences aiul records of changes which the 
stale of society has previously effected, than as the causes of their 
introduction. If the master be willing, there is scarcely aiiy im- 
provement in the condition of his slave, which he can not effec- 
tuate without a legislative act; and if he be au unwilling agent, a 
legislative act will commonly afford but a very unavailing remedy. 
Were we compelled to choose between the two, w T e should much 
rather trust to the voluntary exertions and sacrifices of the colo- 
nists for the improvement of their slaves, than to any laws proinul* 
gated either at home or abroad for that purpose. But it signifies 
little by what means or in vvhat w ay the mitigation of slavery goes 
on, provided it be continually advancing. Vve have no doubt that 
it is ; and, as fellow-men, fellow-subjects, and having a fellow* 
feeling with the colonists in their sufferings and distresses, we 

u l 4 earnestly 
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earnestly entreat tliem to lend it their ehceiful end unremitting 
assistance. They deceive themselves if they think that the course 
of improvement can be resisted. To attempt it, is to contend not 
against the Abolitionists or the legislature, but against the full 
force of the tide oUssunun affairs, which will certainly prevail 
against them. We tSfiik more highly of their judgment and forti- 
tude than to suppose that they will allow themselves to be driven, 
by irritation or despondency, to adopt resolutions unsuited to their 
trying situation. Let what may happen, to advance their slaves in 
diligence, intelligence, and morality, to add to their comforts and 
respectability is the soundest policy which they can adopt. No 
other can be pointed out which is so likely to lead to a continu- 
ance of their security, or so well calculated to suppoit them under 
present misfortunes, and pave the way for future prosperity. 

Believing, however, the colonists to be satisfied that it 4l their 
interest to promote the improvement of the slaves, it icnfaivtft still 
to be consideied by what means that end may best be effected. 
This, however, is a point of so great difficulty , that the ministers of 
the crown, the colonists, and occasionally e\en the Abolitionists 
themselves, ha\e been compelled to pause as to the specific mea- 
sures which they would recommend for adoption. The subject 
in itself is embarrassing and delicate ; but a general want of pre- 
cise and familial acquaintance with the actual state of society in 
the diffeient West Indian islands, is an additional cause of hesita- 
tion to the prudent, and of error to the precipitate. It is under 
a sense of this difficulty that we will now thiow r together a few 
remaiks on the mode of advancing the bodily comfort — the security 
of the rights — and the moral and religious improvement of tho 
slaves; begging it to be understood that to whatever conclusions 
we come upon these topics, we have found the mass of minute 
and often inconsistent facts, to be so gieat, that we have been 
obliged to rely piincipally upon general reasoning to direct us. 

1. In ail that relates to the food, lodging, and clothing of the 
slaves, it does not appear that any just cause of complaint exists. 
In the impoitant articles of cleanliness and neatness, and all those 
external signs of comfort and respectability, which rather depend 
on the will of the slave, than on the liberality of the master, there 
may be still much to desire. But in these respects the negroes 
will gradually improve as they advance in civilization; and m all 
essential points their condition st'ems not to be iuferior at present 
to that of a farm-servant or ordinary mechanic in England, and 
in many respects to be superior to those of the same classes in 
some pai ts of lrfcland. U lidei this head it may be proper to men- 
tion two piarticcs now generally adopted in Barbados, and we 
believe in Antigua, which we recommend for general considers*- 

tion. 
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tion« The first is the providing the slaves, on their return from 
labour, with their victuals already cooked ; the effect of which is to 
give them the hours allowed for relaxation, or cultivation of their 
own provision grounds, more entire and uninterrupted, and also to 
enable the manager to accustom them to habits of greater order 
and cleanliness. The second is the establishment of a common 
nursery room on each estate, in which the infants and children are 
left by their mothers during the hours of labour in the field. It is 
well known by those who are conversant with the subject, that 
much of the mortality of slave-children is owing to their exposure 
in the fields while their mothers are at work; and it must be 
obvious, as a further advantage derivable from this measure, that 
the transition from it to an infant school, would be both easy and 
inexpensive. 

The rehun which a slave makes to his master for his support 
consists iifr tiis personal labour; and if in times past the quantity 
exacted was excessive, that inexcusable abuse of power seems now 
to have almost come to an end in some of the islands, and to be 
fast disappearing in nil the rest. We can easily believe, what has 
been stated in a Report to the House of .Assembly of Jamaica in 
1824 , ( Votes of Assembly, Dec . 18124 , fol. 1201 ,) that in none of 
the many distuibances which have recently agitated that island, 
lias cruelty from the masters or overseers been the alleged cause 
of complaint; because it cannot be the interest of the master at 
present to exact fiom the slave more work than he can reason- 
ably perform; and, so far as we have seen, there is an increasing 
desiie that the pcrfoimance should be attended w r ilh as little 
liarsbness and interference as possible. The employment of the 
whip as a stimulus to labour is going into disuse. We do not 
state this in ignorance of the Remonstrance published in the Tri- 
nidad Gazette, and republished (as it is said, with approbation) in 
the Gazette of Jamaica; from both of which, conclusions of the 
most sweeping nature have been drawn by the Abolitionists. We 
are still satisfied that, upon further investigation, they will find that 
our statement is substantially correct. It is announced in the 
Jamaica Gazette of the 7th May, 1825 , that the cart- whip, even 
as an emblem of authority, has almost disappeared in that island ; 
and we have been assured from authority which we cannot dis- 
trust, that on very many estates it is reserved exclusively as an in- 
strument of punishment for the more serious offences. What has 
happened in Jamaica, the most important of all the islands, will 
undoubtedly take place in the others with more or less expedition, 
as their general improvement is more or less rapid. Every humane 
person must wish that, as soon as circumstances admit, the whip 
should be withdrawn from use, and aftci wards from sight: but 
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such {powerful reasons have been adduced against its immediate 
prohibition by act of parliament, throughout the West India colo- 
nies, that we confess, though with reluctance, our inability to re- 
commend any such measure. But if we cannot kcqp pace with the 
precipitation of the ^Abolitionists oil the one hand,* >n r e equally dis- 
approve the violence* of certain prejudiced planters on the other. 
We do not believe with the latter, that it will never be possible 
safely to abolish the use of the whip ; though we are satisfied, in 
opposition to the former, that it cannot be safely prohibited at this 
moment. In the mean time nothing hut evil can result from a 
controversy so in temperately and bitterly carried on as that to 
which this question has given rise. 

With reference to the exemption of the female sex from nil 
punishment by the whip, as decreed by the thiiteenth clause of 
the Order in Council for Trinidad, we have considered with all 
possible attention the arguments urged by Mr. M 'Donnell, 
(p. Q63,etseq.) We fully concede to him that there may be many 
females working in a negro gang, with respect to whom the terms 
of female delicacy , aud female sensibilit y would be utterly mis- 
applied, and whose disposition renders them fully as ungovernable 
as the males. But we concur with Mr. Canning in thinking, that, 

* one of the first principles of improvement in civilization, is the 
observance paid to the difference of the sexes;' and we cannot 
but consider 4 the shocking and unseemly practice of the chastise- 
ment of females by the whip,’ as a bar to their moral improvement 
and civilization, which it is absolutely necessary to remove. It 
is arguing the question oil wrong grounds to inquire whether at 
this moment the female slaves possess a delicacy or sensibility, 
which would be severely outraged by public whipping; if w f e 
mean to make them feminine indeed, we must begin by treating 
them as such ; at least we must remove that impediment to their 
becoming such, w'liich, while it remains, must obviously neutralize 
every other measure of improvement. 

We havo been informed that, on some estates, die punishment 
of women has already in practice been essentially modified; that 
it is inflicted only with a switch, by a female, in private; and then 
only in cases where solitary confinement has been found ineffec- 
tual. *We conceive that such a mode of punishment for females, 
must be fully adequate to sustain the ncressaiy discipline; while, 
ou the other hand, considering that by this modification, 4 die in- 
decency and degradation ’ w'hich attend the practice of public 
whipping, are avoided, and that the power of inflicting corporal 
punishment on females, on some occasions, jnid for some offences, 
may be still absolutely necessary ; we think the government might 
perhaps act prudently in contenting itself, for the present at 

least. 
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least, with recommending to the assemblies the enactment of 
some such general alteration of the punishment, as has been 
voluntarily and successfully adopted by individuals. 

Willi the clijniiiution of corporal punishment, we rejoice to 
believe that td&fc-work is becoming more general. This can be 
in no respect prejudicial to the master, and is highly favourable to 
the slave, when lie has reached a certain stage of civilization. It 
removes the irksomeness which then arises from being subjected 
to the controul of another, and by the substitution of a moral for 
a physical inducement to labour, gradually prepares him for be* 
coming a free man. There may exist impediments to its imme- 
diate and general introduction in the situation and extent of some 
estates, (Collins 9 s Rules for the Management and Medical Treat- 
ment of Slaves , p. 153 .); but it is almost uniformly recommended 
in the strongest manner by those best acquainted with the West 
Indies (Pra. Rules , p. 1 . 53 . M Donnell, p. 238 . Walkers Letters 
on the West Indies , p. and seems upon principle to be one of 

the very best means by which the mitigation of slavery can be 
promoted. Of the expediency of attaching the slaves to the soil, 
we are not at present so clearly convinced, and before we pro- 
nounce any decided opinion, we should be glad to have more 
extensive and detailed information than we now possess. Slaves 
never w'ere transferred in the same manner in Europe in which 
they are in the West Indies, nor could their transference be there 
forbidden with the same advantage w'liich is said to have attended 
it in Europe. Many estates in the West Indies, especially where 
coffee is raised, wear out. Some become unprofitable from the 
change of markets ; and hurricanes and earthquakes desolate others. 
.An invariable rule w ould, therefore, in many instances, ruin the 
master and stint or starve the slave. On the other hand, we can- 
not contemplate without horror, the forced separation of husband 
and wife, brothers aud sisters, parents and children; and we arc not 
aware of any sufficient objection to a regulation, which should 
declare that husband and w ife and all children belonging to either 
within the age of puberty should on no account be separated in 
any case of transfer or sale. A well informed writer ( Walker s 
Letters f Sfc. p. (> 4 .) has advised the substitution of attachment to 
the gang instead of attachment to the soil ; this would in general 
obviate the evils, and is free from many of the objections, to which 
we have alluded; but still, as an indexible rule, would be fouud 
at times to impose an inconvenient and unnecessary restraint. 

2. The condition of the negroes may also he improved by a 
stricter observance ■ and further extension of their civil rights. 
Even at the present moment their private property is in practice 
religiously respected. However strange it may seem that an indi- 
vidual 
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vidual should be possessed of property, who k himself the pio- 
perty of another, tliere can be no doubt that the West Indies now 
exhibit this anomaly. Whatever money, poultry, cattle, or orna- 
ments of the person a slave possesses, are held to be as strictly 
his own and at his own disposal, as they could be rendered by any 
enactment of the legislature; nay, what appears still more extra- 
ordinary, the sla\e, in some islands at least, exercises ail undis- 
turbed right of disposing by will of the very house which he occu- 
pies on his master’s estate. Here, then, received opinion and 
custom have conferred upon him distinct rights and privileges as 
a member of civil society, which at every seasonable opportunity 
ought to be confirmed and multiplied. The improvement of the 
administration of justice, for which purpose a commission is now 
sitting in die West Indies, will contribute to the same great ob- 
ject. The principal duty of this commission, indeed, is to purify 
the ordinary course of law ill civil suits, with which slaves, in ge- 
neral, can have no participation. But its effect will be little less 
favourable to them than if the) had been the special objects of its 
regard. The moie efficiently the colonists are accustomed to see 
justice administered between each other, and to consider the law 
as the habitual and supreme rule of civil conduct, the less will 
they be disposed to exeicise, or excuse tyranny tow aids the blacks 
who are subjected to their controul. The most impoitant boon, 
however, which could in this point be conceded to the slaves, 
would be to permit them to be received in couits of justice as 
competent witnesses. This question has given rise to so much 
controversy, and so much repugnance has been manifested in die 
West Indies to its adoption, that the expediency of it would seem 
not to be so clear as die friends of the measure have generally 
imagined. Much, however, must in fairness be allowed by the 
colouists for the influence of early prejudices oil their minds; we 
confess that die opinions entertained oil this poiut by some of the 
ablest individuals connected with the West Indian inteiest, bodi in 
the colonies and die modier-country, and an examination of the 
arguments that have been urged on both sides, have inclined us 
strongly in its favour. The more deliberately its direct and col- 
lateral effects are considered, the more, wc believe, the colonists 
will become satisfied that their apprehensions are excessive. But 
while we thus express ourselves as to the principle, we admit the 
existence of great difficulties, as to the regulations and conditions 
under which the privilege should be granted ; and so far from as- 
serting that no danger or inconvenience can flow from the admis- 
sion of slave testimony, we believe that it w& be necessary to use 
great precautions against them. No negro ought, under any cir- 
cumstances, to be permitted to swear, who does not .comprehend 
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the nature of an oath* and eveti then, the judge and jury can 
hardly be too caieful in examining the evidence delivered. Of this 
the trial of Mr. Smith affords ample proof. Whatever judgment 
may be formed of the proceedings in other respects, we conceive 
it to be impossible for any impartial inquirer to cast his eyes over 
them, without being struck with the looseness of the evidence of 
the negroes, both for and against him. 

Nothing, however, can be inferred from this against the con- 
cession under proper guards and restrictions; there will be diffi- 
culties and danger at first, — but they must be met by previous 
preparation and examination ; and assuming due caution in the 
regulations, under which the testimony is admitted, we are satisfied 
that it may properly be left to the careful consideration of a judge 
and jury. The admission of testimony , which may affect property, 
life, or character, is not a thing in which a doubtful experiment can 
properly be made; and we should regret the appearance of lend- 
ing the slightest countenance to the pernicious maxim which sanc- 
tifies the means by the end; \et, in considering both die danger of 
the measure and the motives for adopting it, the character of die 
negro, and the improvement in it which the adoption will proba- 
bly occasion, must be taken into the account. Negroes (as well as 
other persons in the lower ranks of life) seldom get sufficient cre- 
dit for the acuteness they possess. They would be pleased to be 
received as witnesses, merely from the novelty of the privilege, 
and they would be stimulated to acquire the knowledge, and cha- 
racter, which would naturally he among the conditions of their re- 
ception. If at first au idea had been entertained by them, that the 
privilege was desirable as affording means to gratify spite or 
revenge, they would soon find themselves disappointed ill this ex- 
pectation; the temptation to perjury or pievarication would pro- 
portionately cease; while the punishment to which- they would 
be subjected for these offences, and the esteem they would gain 
from avoiding them, could scarcely fail to produce that self- 
respect, which is one true mode of creating respectability of con- 
duct and character. 

3. The last way to be now mentioned, for the amelioration of 
the condition of the slaves, is the communication of moral aud 
religious instruction. We shall here pass over in silence all 
those topics of irritating discussion which a reference to the past 
has so strong a tendency to awaken. If backwardness, neglect, or 
violence have any where been displayed, we lament and con- 
demn them as deeply and as seriously as we ought; but by the 
parties in the coutqpt let (hem not now be remembered in any 
other way than as an excitement to diligence and alacrity, patience 
and conciliation, for the time to come. We are persuaded that 
these qualities never could be exerted w T ith greater effect, or in a 

better 
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better cause. The diffusion of religious knowledge, the imparting 
religious feelings, will contribute far more to the mitigation of 
slavery, than the attainment of all the objects at which the aboli- 
tionists are now prematurely aiming. No oilier tree which can 
be cast in, will so effectually sweeten the waters of bitterness, of 
which too many generations of slates have been made to drink. 
Secure to them these benefits, and every change by which their 
condition can be ameliorated will almost necessarily follow; but 
without it, no regulation that ran be promulgated for that pur- 
pose, will be ot any permanent or considerable avail. It is 
therefore with the most lively and unniixed satisfaction, that we 
hail the formation of ail ecclesiastical establishment in the West 
Indies upon the model of our Established Church, and we an- 
ticipate, with confidence 1 , the salutary reformation which the clergy 
and many excellent men who are co-operating with them, must 
produce upon the whole colonial population, in this, as in every 
step to be taken in this g U >at matter, but most especially in this, 
zeal must be regulated by knowledge*; and, tlieiefoic, without en- 
tering into consideration of the merits of individuals, or of paiticu- 
lar forms of church government, questions always invidious where 
unnecessarily discussed, it seems to us that, at least for the parti- 
cular purpose in hand, the episcopal fonn was wisely chosen; a 
form which more than any other is qualified to give order, uni- 
formity and moderation, together with full allowance and scope, 
to the exertions of the most ardent well-regulated zeal. We have 
the fullest confidence, founded on a variety of authentic evidence, 
that the good effects of this measure aie becoming daily more ap- 
parent in every part of the West Indies, ami we were prepared 
to exhibit the proofs of it m detail.— Hut the lecent arrival of the 
Lord Bishop of the Leeward Islands, ami the mass of authentic 
information which his report will communicate, lias induced us to 
change our purpose, and to postpone foi a separate consideration 
the present religious state and piospccts of these colonies. It 
has been surmised that his lctiiin lias been unexpected, and is 
attributable to difficulties and disappointments which he has en- 
countered from the lcsicient pioptietors of his diocese. We have 
reason to know, and stale with confidence, that nothing can be 
farther from the tiutli. .During his absence from this country 
his lordship has visited every island in his diocese, with the ex- 
ception of Tortola and Tobago, to each of which, however, he 
dispatched a clergyman with inquiries of a specific nature. In 
every island upon which lie has landed, he has made himself ac- 
quainted with its religious means of instruction by personally in- 
specting every church and every school; he has ascertained, so far 
as was possible by public ami private intercourse and examination, 
its religious wants, as well as the means of supply which aie to 
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be found in itself; the disposition of the planters to permit or pro* 
mote the education of their slaves ; as well as their ability and rea- 
diness by the contribution of money, labour, or materials, to assist 
in the erection of additional churches and schools. By personal 
attention to schools instituted by himself in Barbados, he has had 
the best grouuds for satisfying himself of the docility of the negro 
children, and also of their being capable of being rendered the 
channels of elementary religious instruction to adult negroes . 

We mention these things summarily, for the purpose of adding 
weight to the feelings and opinions which we have reason to believe 
he entei tains. So far from returning discouraged by unexpected 
impediments, he feels that, great as are the real difficulties, and 
distant us must be the full harvest of his labours, the prospect be- 
fore him is full of encourugmcnt ; in every class of people, speak- 
ing of course generally, and attributing vvhat we say in various 
degrees, he has found that spirit of respect for his person, office, 
and object, that zeal, liberality, and concession to his desires, 
which justify the liveliest, if not impatient, hopes; and in no in- 
stance has he experienced that kind of prejudice or that degree 
of opposition, which should make him despair of ultimate success. 

After a statement of this kind it may seem less necessary, and 
yet we trust it cannot be offensive, to address a few words on this 
most important point to our West Indian colonists. We have 
hcfoic this expic.sscd our opinion, that they have been seriously 
endangered in their fortunes and lives by the indiscretion of well 
meauiug, but ill-judging men; let not the lemembrauce of this 
operate too strongly on them, when the danger is removed, and 
cireunistances are changed. To extend religious improvement to 
tlieir slaves is at once their interest and their duty. It is of the 
utmost consequence, and especially at the present conjuncture, 
that they should be sutisiicd of this fact. To declaim indiscrimi- 
nately against instruction and religion, or to draw any general con- 
clusions against tlieir happy influence, because in particular 
instances they have been misapplied or perverted, can eventually 
have no effect but that of deceiving themselves, and giving their 
adversaries an advantage over them. Thyse to whom sound know- 
ledge, moral and religious, is imparted, have invariably been a 
□leasing to all with whom they are connected; and from the nature 
of things it cauiiot prove otheiwise with the slaves in the West 
Indies. As servants, it will render them diligent, faithful, and 
obedient; and, as members of society, it will encourage industry, 
temperance, the celebration of the rite, and the observance of the 
duties of marriage, of all which the colonists cannot but know the 
value, and to which nothing but Christianity w ill induce the slaves 
to submit. The principle of religion can neither lead to inactivity 
on the one hand, uor insubordination on the other ; its great object 
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is to teach m all to lead quiet and traceable Uvea in tikis woild; 
not forbidding us to be active in die improvement of our temporal 
condition, but restraining us to t lawful means, and, above all, 
enforcing upon us the necessity of doing our duty in whatever 
state we find ourselves placed. Let us not, however, be deemed 
offeh&ive, if we add, that a knowledge of its doctrines, and obedi- 
ence to its precepts, are not less necessary to the master than the 
slave. It is upon an increasing attention to moral and religious 
duties among the former, that the most .certain hopes of the 
spread of moral and religious instruction among the latter may 
be founded; and we rejoice to perceive that they are not likely 
to be founded in vain. There seems every reason to believe 
that the higher orders of society in the West Indies are fully 
participating in the same improvement which is taking place 
among the lower, and we tmst they will neither be ashamed to 
acknowledge the necessity, nor disposed to question the utility, 
of the change. Wherever true religion gains ground, it softens 
and humanises the mind, aud never were all parties so much 
interested in its propagation as in the West Indies. The in- 
ternal authority of conscience is superadded by it to that of out- 
ward obligation; and the slave thereby induced to render to his 
master all service and respect, until the relation subsisting between 
them be legitimately dissohed; while the master on liis part will 
feel himself constrained by the same sanction to omit no oppor- 
tunity of alleviating the hardships and multiplying the privileges ot 
the Blave, until he come, in due time, and after adequate prepara- 
tion, to the enjoyment of complete freedom. 

The practical conclusion w hick seems to follow from all the 
facts and reasonings which can be brought to hear on this impor- 
tant subject is, that the mitigation and abolition of slavery in our 
West Indian islands ought to be pm sued with zeal and perseve- 
rance; but that, instead of resorting to the violent means which 
the abolitionists have hitheito proposed to force them forward, we 
must advance to them gi actually and slowly , by the 1 means of ordei ly, 
con troul able, yet effective agents, agents who possess local know- 
ledge, who will be most alive to the dangers of negligent or preci- 
pitate measures, and yet who may be stimulated to exertion by a 
superior power if fears or prejudices are allowed to exert an undue 
predominance ; whose zealous co-operation is necessary to die 
success of any measures ; aud whose resistance is capable of para- 
lysing the best designed efforts of any other agency. By this 
description our readers cannot fail to see, that we point at the 
colonial assemblies, and the colonial proprietors, acting at once 
under die controul and impulse of the executive government at 
home. It follows, also, that though abolition be our ultimate end, 
the mitigation of the state of slavery should be the object at present 
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kept steadily and exclusively in view ; and that we have no right 
to advance on our career, without distinctly pledging ourselves to 
compensate the colonist for any loss which he may ultimately sus- 
tain by the conversion of slave into free labour. We must remem- 
ber that if there be injustice to the slave in the present relation 
between him and his master, we have been at least participant in 
that injustice,, and we have no right now to constitute ourselves 
judges and award sentence at the expense of the master alone. 

But lastly, if foregoing all violence and recriminations on both 
sides, all precipitation on the one hand, and all disproportionate 
alarms on the other; agreeing in tha* object, and differing ami- 
cably, where difference may be unavoidable, as to the means ; we 
will but do what is unquestionably safe and effective, increase the 
comforts, privileges, and instruction of the negro population; if 
the colonists will cheerfully and earnestly resolve, as they ought, 
to become the willing channels of these blessings, gradually 
enlarging the stream, as the nature of the slave expands ill capa- 
bility to receive them ; we have reason to anticipate that a period 
may arrive, even while nominal slavery remains, when there may 
be nothing really oppressive in the condition ; and that when the 
actual fulfilment of our ultimate hopes shall take place, it may 
rather happen as of course, than be the result of any violent dis- 
ruption; lliat the master, sustaining no detriment, may advance 
no claim for compensation ; and the slave, active, industrious, 
intelligent and moial, may pass into the free labourer, mechanic 
or tenant, scarcely conscious of the precise moment of consum- 
mating that happy c hange, which the progress of civilization shall 
gradually have effected. 
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Sixteenth edition. 4 vols 8vo. With a Portrait. 2l. 10s. 

A Piactical Treatise on the Bankrupt Law, as amended by the New Act of the 6 Geo. 4. 
c. 16. With an Appendix of Precedents. By the lion. Robert Henley Eden, of 

n n 2 Lincoln's- 
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Lincoln's-Inn, Barrister at Law, and one of the Commissioners of Bankrupt. 8vo. 
II. 10s. 

Dowling and Rylaud's Reports of Cases relating to the Duty and Office of Magis- 
trates, determined in the Court of King's Bench, from Trinity Term, 1623, to Uilury 
Term, 1825. Vol. II. 8vo. 20s. bds. 

A Treatise on Terms of Years and other Chattels. By J. Tandy n. Esq. of Gray's Iun. 
9s. 

Worthington's Inquiry into the Power of Juries to decide incidentally on Questions of 
Law. 8vo. os. bds. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law of Bankrupts, founded on the New Bankrupt Act; 
containing Instiuctions for suing out and prosecuting a Commission of Bankiuptcy, 
and an Appendix of Precedents. By J. F. Archbolil, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar- 
rister at Law. 1 2 mo. 

MEDICINE, ANATOMY, AND SURGERY. 

A Brief Sketch of the Progress of Opinion upon the Subject of Contagion; with some 
Remarks oil Quarantine. By \\ illiaui Mao mi clue I, M.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 2s. 

The Lectures of Sir Astley Cooper, Bari. \V ith \dclitional Notes and fuses by Frede- 
rick Tyrrell. Vol. 11. 8\o. 16s. 

Elements ol Operator Midwifery. By 1). l)a\i*-, M.D. 4lo. 21. 2s. 

Collections fiom the unpublished Medical Writings ol the l.Ve Caleb Ifillier Parry, 
M.D. Yol. I. Royal Bvo. los. 

Elements of the Theory and Piactn.? ot Physic. J5y G. Gregoiy, M.D. Bvo. 16s. 

Practical Commentaries oil the present Knowledge and T'rea tiiK'iil of Syphilis. By R. 
Wei bank. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Military Medical Reports. By J. M'Cabe, M.D. U\o. 7s. 

Observations on Tetanus. By 11. Ward. Bvo. 5s. 

A Treatise on the Properties and JMedic.il Application of the Vapour Bath. By J. 
Gibney, M.D. Bvo. 7s. 

Directions for Drinking the Cheltenham Wateis. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Science of Surgery ; or, the Principles ol Pathology made the Basis of Medical 
and Surgical Practice. By \\ . V\ . Sleigh. U\u. ‘•is. 

A Conspectus of Prescriptions in Medicine, Suiuery, ami Midwifiry. J'Jiuo. 5s. 

Observations on Gout, Critical and Pathological , with Practical lleiuarjcs on the Inju. 
rious Use ol Colchiciiui, and on Diet. By A. Rennie. 0\o. j>. 6d. 

Practical Observations on certain Pathological Relations which exist between the Kid- 
neys and other Organs of the Human Body, especially the Biain, Mucous Mem- 
branes and liver. By J. Tusbrooke. 8vo. 

Practical Remarks upon Indigestion; particularly as connected with Bilious and 
Nervous Aitcclions of the Head and other Part*-. By J. llnudiip. 8io. 7s. 

MILITARY . 

An Exposition of the First Principles of Grand Military Combinations and Movements, 
compiled from the Treutise upon Great Military Operations by the Baron du Joniini, 
Aide-de-Cainp General to llis Majesty the Lmpeior ol all the llussias, Ac. With 
Remarks on the leading Principles of the efficient Constitution of Armies, from the 
same Author. By J. A. Gilbert, Lieutenant, Royal Artillery. With Plates, bvo. 
14s. 

MINERALOGY. 

The Practical Miner's Guide; comprising a Set of Trigonometrical Tables, adapted to 
all the purposes of Dialling, with their application to the Dial-Exercise of Shafts, 
Adits, Drifts, Ac. Ac. Also a Treatise on the Ait and Practice ot Assaying; Rules 
for calculating the power of Steam and Watei -Engines, together with various other 
Tables. By J. Budge*. Royal 8vo. ]1. ltK 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Letter to the Rev. W. L. Bowles, in reply to his 1 Final Appeal to the Literary 
Public relative to Pope.' By W. Ro&coe, Esq. Bvo. 2s. 

Essays and Sketches of Character. By the lute R. Ay ton. Esq. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Parthenon ; a Magazine of Literature and Art, printed entirely on Stone. Super 
royal. 8vo. Is. each Part. 

Every Man his own Broker. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
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Roman Nights at the Tomb of the Scipio*. From the Italian of Count Verri. 3 vols. 
8 vo. 14s. 

The Miscellaneous Works of John Evelyn, Esq. Edited by W. Upcott. 4to. SI. 10s. 
Remains of the Rev. C. F. Schwartz, Missionary in India. Part I. 8vo. 8s. 

MUSIC. 

Concert Room and Orchestra Anecdotes of Music and Musicians ; British and Fo- 
reign, Ancient and Modern. By T. Busby, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. ll. Is. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

leones Fossilium Sectilcs. Centuria prima. By C. E. Kcinig, Esq. F.L.S. Folio. IQs. 
The Zoological Journal ; conducted by T. Bell, Esq. F.L.S.; J. G. Children, Esq. F.R. 
and L.S. ; J. Dc C. Sowerbv, Esq. F.L.S. ; and G. B. Sowerhy, F.I..S. 10s. ; or, 

with the Plates unrolourcd, *7s. 6d. No. VI. 

Illustrations of British Ornithology, No. YU. which complete Series First~Land 
Birds. By P. J. Selby, Esq. M.W.S. Folio, ll. 14s (id. plain, 51. 5s. coloured. 

The Letter-Press Description to the First Senes of British Ornithology — Land Birds. 
By I*. J. Selby, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 

A Father’s Lose and a Woman’s Friendship, or the Widow and her Daughters. By 
11. ll. Mosse. a sols. 12mo. ll ICK 

Parents and Wives, or Inconsistency ami MislaLes. By Mrs. Green. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 
Moderation, a Tale. By Mrs. Hof hind. 12mo. 6s. 

II Dccamcrone di Boccaccio, con un Discorso Criticoda Ugo Foscolo, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 
SI. 12s. 6d. 

Talcs. By an Unwilling Author. 2 vols. 1‘2 mo. 10s. 6(1. 

The Travellers ; a Tale, illustrative of the Mauneis, Customs, and Superstition* of Mo- 
dern Greece. By T. J'. Keudric k. 3 vols. 12mo. IQs. hoards. 

Brother Jonathan; or. The New Kiiglnndcis. 3 vols. post8vo. ll. 11s. 6d. 
ATaleofParagu.iv. By R. Southey , LL.D. 1vol. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Matilda, a Tale of the Day. Post 8vo 10s. 6d. 

The Adventurers; or, Scenes in Ireland in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 3 vols. 
12mo. ll. Is. 

Truth and Fashion, a Sketch. By F. R ti. 2 vols 12mo. 14s. 

London in the Olden Time; or. Tiles inti mini to illustrate the Manners and Supersti- 
tions ol its cnrly Inhabitants. Crown 8\o 10s. 

The English in Italy. By a Distinguished Resident. 3 vols. 8vo. ll. 11s. 6(1. 
Babylon the Great. By the Author of the Modern Athens. 2 vols. post 8vo. IBs. 
Lnchaudu, u Tale of the Eighteenth Century . 3 vols. Itfino. ll. 15s. 

Forty Years in the Woild ; or. Sketches and Tales of u Soldier’s Life. By II. G. Wal- 
lace, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. ll. 10s. 

Masseiiliurg, a Tale. 3 vols. 1‘Juio. ll. Is. 

Husband-Hunting ; or, the Mother and Daughters. 3 vols. 12mo. ll. Is. 

College Recollections. Post 8vo Os. 

Ambition, a Novel 3 vols. 12mo. l). 4s. 

O’Hara, o f 1798. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 16s. 

POETRY. 

The Moor, a Poem. By Lord P01 Chester. 8vo. 14s. 

The Poetical Works, the Correspondence, and other Prose Pieces ol Anna Lsetitia 
Baibauld; with a Memoir. By Lucy Aikin. 2 vols. 8vo. ll. 4s. 

Sonnets, Recollections of Scotland, and other Poems. Post 8\o, 9s. 

The Pleasures of Home, the V oy age of Life, an Allegoiical Poem ; and other Pieces. 
5s. 

Lay s of (he Minnesingers, 01 German Troubadours of the Twelfth and Thirteenth cen- 
tuiies. 8vo. 14 s. 

The Rising Village, a Poem. By Oliver Goldsmith, a Descendant of the Futility of the 
Author of ' The Deserted Village/ 2s. 6d. 

The Country Vicar; the Biide of Tliry burgh , and othei Poems. Foolscap Ovo. 6s. 
The Troubadour; Poetical Sketches of Modern Pictures ; and Historical Sketches. 

By L. E. L Author of the 1 Improvisatrice/ 12mo. 8s. 

Poems, the Eatly PiorJuctions of William Cow pci, now lust published. FuuEiap 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 
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fashion, and other Poems. By Jolm Blont Freeman, Gent 8vo. 5n. 

Poems, by Mrs. £. Cubbold ; with a Memoir of the Author, lttino. 5s. 

The Arabs, a Tale ; in Four Cantos. By Henry Austin Driver, 8ro. 5s. 

The Vision of Las Casas, and other Poems. By £ Taylor. 8vo. 6s. 

To the Departed. Stances to the Memory of Lord Byron. Is. 

Supplement to Pope's Works. Qvo. 6s. 6d. 

Songs of Scotland, Ancient and Modern ; with an Essay, and Notes, Historical and 
Critical, and Characters of the most Eminent Lyrical Poets of Scotland. By Allan 
Cunningham. 4 vole, crown 8vo. 

British Anthology. 8 vols. royal 18mo. Si. 2s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Considerations submitted in Defence of the Orders in Council for the melioration of 
Slavery in Trinidad; and upon the probable Effect of Sudden Emancipation oh 
Agricultural Industry and British Capital in the West Indies, in a Series of Letters 
which appeared in tlie Star Newspaper under the Signature of Yindcx. To which 
is annexed the Thirteenth Aiticie in the Sixtieth Number of tlie Quarterly lletiew ; 
and the Observations thereon in a Scries of Letters which appeared in the New 
Times Newspaper, under the Signature ot Anglus. 7s. 6d. 

The Commercial Power of Great Britain; exhibiting a complete View of the Public 
Works of Ibis Country. By Baron Dupin. 2 vols. 8vo. n 4to Atlas of Plana. 28v. 
A Critical Enquiry regarding the real Autluir of the Letters of J uni us, proving them to 
have been written by Lord V iscount Sackvillc, By G. Coventry. 8vo. Plates. 14s. 
Analysis of the Statistical Account oi Scotland, with a general Yiew ot the History of 
that Country. By the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair. 8vo. Parti. 12s. 

History of the Political and Military Transactions in India, during the Administration 
of the Marquess of Hustings, 1813-23. By H.T. Princeps. 2 vols. 8vo. J 1.12s. 
Observations on the Law tind Constitution of India, on the Nature of Landed Tenure, 
and on the System of Revenue und finance. Hvo. 12s. 

The Negro's Memorial, or Abolitionist's Catechism ; containing a Compendious Ana- 
lysis of Arguments relative to the Sla\e Trade and Nepio Slavery. 8\o. 2s. 6d. 

An Enquiry into the Principle of National Wealth. By J. Ilooke. 8vo. 15s. 
Considerations on Negro Slavery , with authentic 1 Reports illustrative of the actual 
Condition of the Negroes in Demerura, Ac. By Alexander M'Dounell, Esq. 8vo. 

THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

The Book of the Church. By Robert Suulliey, LL D. Third Edition. 2 vols. .8vo. 
24s. 

Vindici® Ecclesie Anglicans. — The Book of the Church vindicated and amplified. 
By Robert Southey, LL.I). 8vo. 

The Book of the Banian-Catholic Church, in a Scries of Letters addressed to Robert 
Southey, E*q.*LL.D , on his Book oi the Church. By Charles Butler, Esq. A New 
Edition, revised and corrected. 8vo 9s. 6d. 

Answer to the Bishop of Chester. By C. Butler, Esq. Third Edition. 8v». Is. 6d. 
The Accusations of History against the Church of Rome Examined, in Remarks oq 
many of the Principal Observations in the Work of Mr. Charles Butler, entitled the 

* Book of the Roman-Catholic Church.' By the Rev. G.'lownsend, M.A. 8vo. 6s. 
Practical and Internal Evidence against Catholicism, with occasional Strictures on Mr. 

Butler's 1 Book of the Hptnan-Catholic Church ;* in Six Letters, addressed to the 

* impartial 9 among the Roman-Catholics ot Great Britain and li eland. By the Rev. 
Joseph Blanco White, M.A. 8vu. 9s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Clergy of the Diocese of St. David's, on a Passage of the Second Sym- 
bolum Antiochcr.uin of tlie Fourth Century. By Thomas Burgess, D.D. now Bishop 
of Salisbury. 8vo. 3s. fid. 

The New Testament, arranged in Chronological and Historical order (in such Manner 
that Che Gospels, the Epistles, and the Acts, may be read as one connected History.) 
By the Rev. G. Townsend, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 21. 

The "Works of James Arminius, D.D. formerly Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Leyden. Translated from the Latin. — To which arc added, Brandt's life of the 
Author, with considerable Augmentations ; numerous Extracts from his privnte Letr 
ten £ * copious and authentic Account of the Synod of Dort and its pioccedlngs ; 

and 
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The Semi-sceptic, or the Common Sense of Religion Considered, By the Rev.}'. T. 
James, M.A. Qvo. 12s. 

A Literal Translation of the Book of Psalms, solely on the Authority of Park hunt Qvo. 
The Theology of the Early Patriarchs, illustrated by an Appeal to subsequent Parts of 
the Holy Scriptures, in a Senes of Letters to a Friend. By the Rev. Thomas T. 
Biddulph, M A. 2 vols. Qvo. ll. Is. 

Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon to the Books of the Old Testament, including the Geogra- 
phical Names and Chaldaic Words in Ezra and Daniel. Translated into English 
from the German. By Christopher Leo. II. 4s. 

Aids to Reflection in the Formation of a Manly Character. By S.T. Coleridge, Esq. 
10s. fid. 

The Cottage Bible. By Thomas Wi'liams. Vol. I, Qvo. 

Geographical Exercises on the New Testament. By the late William Butler. A New 
Edition, corrected by Thomas Bourn. 12mo. 5s. (id. 

The Turkish Testament incapable of Defence, and the true Principles of Biblical Trans- 
lation Vindicated, in Answer to Professor's Lee’s ( Remarks on Dr. Henderson’s 
Appeal to the Bible Society on the Subject of the Turkish Version of the New Tes- 
tament printed at Paris in 181 9.’ By the Aulhor of the Appeal. 8vo. 

A Letter to the Rev. Ralph Wardlaiv, 1 ).D. on some Passages in his Dissertation on 
Infant Baptism. By John Birt. 8\u. Is. 

Cain and Lantech, or the comparative Numbers of Seven and Seventy tunes Seven, illus- 
trative of the 15th, the 23d and 24th Verses of the Fourth Chapter of Genesis: a 
Dissertation. By the Hev. W. Vansitlart, M.A. Prebendary of Carlisle. Second 
edition; with an Appendix. 2s. 6d. The Appendix separate. Is. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History of Colchester. By Thomas Cromwell. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 12s. royal 8vo. 

21. 2s. with Proof Plates on India Paper. 41. 4s. 

Historical Notices of the Collegiate Church or Royal Free Chapel and Sanctuary of St. 

Martin-le-Grand, London. By A. J. Kcmpc. 8vo 10s. 6d. 

The Beauties of Wiltshire. By John Britton, F.S.A. Vol. 3. Bvo. 

A Summer Ramble in the Northern Highlands. 12mo. 5s. fid. 

An Account of the Pleasure Tours in Ireland ; with a Map and an Itinerary. 10s. fid. 
A Critical Examination of Dr. M'Cul loch’s Work nu the Western Islands of Scotlaud. 
Post 8vo. 8s. fid. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Christian Researches in Syria and Palestine. By the Rev. W. Jowett, M. A. 8\o. 10s. 
Travels in South America during the Years 1819-20-21 ; containing an Account of the 
Present State of Brazil, Buenos Ayres, and Chile. By Alexander Culdclcugh, Esq. 

2 vols. 8vo. 

A Historical and Descriptive Narrative of Twenty Years’ Residence in South America; 
containing Travels in A rauco, Chile, Peru, and Columbia. By W. B. Stevenson. 

3 vols. 8vo. 2l. 2s. 

Narrative of a Visit to Brazil, Chile, Peru, and the Sandwich Islands, during the Years 
1821 and 1822, Ac. By G. F. Mathison, Esq. Bvo. 14s. 

A Journey into various Parts of Europe ; and a Residence in them, during the Years 
1818, 1819, 1820, and 1821, Ac. By the Rev. T. Pennington, A.M. 2 vols. 8vo, 
H. 10s. 

A Succinct View and Analysis of Authentic Information extant in Original Works on 
the practicability of joining the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, by a Ship Canal aciyss 
the Isthmus of America. By R. B. Pitman. 8vo. 8s. 

Observations on Italy. By the late J. Bell. Post 4to. Price ll. 7s. 

Historical and Literary Tour of a Foreigner in England and Scotland ; with Anecdotes 
of celebrated Persons visited by the Author. 2 vols. 8vo. ll. 8x. 

A Statistical and Commercial History of the Kingdom of Guatemala, in Spanish Ame- 
rica; containing important Particulars relative to itx Pi eductions. Manufactures, 
Mines, Customs, &c. Ac. By Don Domingo Juairns. Dvo. 16s, 
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A. 

Abolition. See Slavery. 

Agrarian law, account of, with remarks I 
thereon, 72 — 77. 

Agriculture, past and present state of in 
England, 162 — 166. 

Altars of the Italian churches, observations 
on the architecture of, 63. 

America, notice of the wines of, 239. 

America (South), description of the succes- 
sion of animated beings in, 127, 128 — pro- ] 
sent state of the Brazilian empire, 129 — j 
138 — of Puraguay, 138, 139 — ot Buenos 1 
A^ res, 139 — 146— of Chile, 146 — 149 
— and of Peru, 149 — lol. 

Angelo (Michel), remarks on the edifices 
erected by, 52 — 55. 

Apostles were not enthusiasts or madmen, 6. 

Architecture, fundamental principles ol 
beauty in, 43 — 47 — observations on the 1 
architecture of some of Palladio's edifices, | 
48, 49 — and oil those of Sansovino, 50 
— Sail Micheli, 50, 51 — Scamozzi, al — 
Brunelleschi, 51, 52 — of Michel Aneclo, 
52 — 55 — of Giulio Romano, 55, 56 — 
decline of architecture of Italy, 56, 57 — 
remarks on the architecture of Genoa, 58 
— Florence, 59— Naples, 59—63 — prin- 
cipal Italian architects now living, 57, 58 
— monumental architecture of Italv, 64, 
65. 

Aristotle’s works, importance of, 70. 

Army (Roman), sketch of the origin and 
composition of, and its connection with 
the political divisions of the common- 
wealth, 77 — 83. 

Augustine, reported miracles of, considered, 
9, 10. 

Australian colonics, improved stale of, 328, 
329 — comparison between Van Diemen's 
Land and New South Wales, 329, 330 — 
number and property of the emancipists, 
or convicts who had become free, 332 — 
their importance to the colony of New 
South Wales, 323 — disproportion be- 
tween the male mid female part of the 
population, 323 — description of Austra- 
lian farina and farm-houses, 338— esti- 


mate of the quantity of land remaining to 
be cultivated, 339, 340 — suggestions re- 
lative to emigration to these colonies* 
.340, 341. See New Holland , New South 
Tr«hs, and Van Diemen's Land. • 

B. 

Banquets of the Greeks and Romans, notice 
of, 241—213. 

Barham (J. F.), Considerations on the 
Abolition of Negro Slavery, &c. 506 — 
his account of the encouragement given 
by Great Britain to the colonists, to con- 
tinue and extend llie slave-trade, 521 — 
observations on it, 522. 

Bayard (Chevalier), history of, 355 — his 
real name and birth, 356 — early educa- 
tion, 557 — is placed in the service of the 
Duke of Savoy, 359 — and afterwards in 
lliut of Chailes VIII. King ot France, 
358 — performs his first chivalrous feat, 
360 — 363 — goes into Picardy, and gives 
a tourney, 362 — distinguishes himself at 
the battle of Taro, in Italy, 366 — is again 
employed in Italy under Louis XII. 370 
— is taken captive, and generously libe- 
rated by Ludovico Sfoiza, 371,572 — 
engages Sotomnyor, a Spanish captain, in 
single combat, and kills him, 373— com- 
bat of thirteen Spaniards with thirteen 
Frenchmen, 374, 375 — generous conduct 
of Bayard, 376 — commands a company 
against the Venetians, 377 — is engaged 
at the siege of Padua, 379 — nearly seizes 
the pope, 387 — gallant conduct of Bayard 
at the siege of Brescia, 390 — is wounded 
at the battle of Ravenna, 392— his death, 
392, 39.1 — honours paid to his memory, 
394. - 

Bible society, beneficial JabuiA of, 17 — 
errors in some of its versions, m note. 

Birkbcck (Dr.) his account of the origin of 
Mechanics Institutes, 411. 

Boccaccio’s Decameron, exorbitant price 
uiven foi , 1 5 1. 

Bonplnud (M.) particulars respecting, 139, 
note. 

Bordelais, wines of, notice of, 253. 

Botany 
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Botany Bay, attempts to civilize the natives 
of, 322, 323. 

Bowles (Rev. W. L.^ edition of Pope’s 
works, and publications respecting them, 
271 — character of it, 274. 276 — his sum- 
mary of Popp’s character, 277— remark* 
thereon, ib — his omission in his estimate 
of Pope’s character, censured by Lord 
Byron, 277, 278 — strictures on his neg- 
lect to vindicate Pope from the charge 
of taking money from the Duchess of 
Marlborough to suppirss the character of 
Atossa, 278, 279-— his charge agiihi't 
Pope for satirizing the Duke of Chandos 
disproved, 280 — as also hid charge against 
Lady M. W. Montague, 281, 282 — re- 
marks on Mr. Bowles’s 1 Final Appeal,’ 
28l ( note — his supposition that Tope in- 
troduced Dr. Mead into the Dunciad, 
and that he satirized the Earl of Halifax, 
disproved, 283 — as also his charges 
against Pope for licentiousiiv ss, ‘*’84 — 
particularly in his connection with the 
Blounts, 285, 286 — and of di»iiigeiiiious- 
ncss in his publication of his Letters, 
288, 289 — and of ingintitudc to Mr. 
Wycherley , 298. 

Brazilian empire, importance of, 1 2R — po- 
pulation, 129— kind treatment of slaves 
by the Portugueze, 129, ISO — present 
state of lileiaturc and the arts, 131- 
productions und commerce, 132 — unsuc- 
cessful attempt to cultivate the tea-plant, 
132 — climate and diseases, 132, 133 — 
nuisances and inconveniences, 133, 134 
— abundance of gold found here, 134 — 
description ot the capital of the disnict 
of Minas Geraes, 135 — mode of collecting 
gold, 136 — iron foundcrv on the river 
Ypanema, ib. — abundant produce of the 
district of Santo Paulo, 137. 

Brescia, siege and captuic of, 391, 392. 

Bricks, amount of, chargeable with duty, 
since the year 1784, 170. 

Brisbane (river'), discovery of, 318, 319. 

Britain, Christianity when fiist planted in, 8. 

Brougham (Henry, Esq.) Practical Obser- 
vations on the Education of the Poor, 
410 — remarks on the chancier and pro- 
bable tendency of his public measures 
and suggestions, 413, 414 — extract from 
his specclAt the second annual meeting 
of the Ann-Slaveiy Sotieiy, 513, 514- 
strictures on it, 514 — 516. * 

Brunelleschi, remarks on the cdificcscrectcd 
by, 51.52. 

Buenos Ayres and its dependencies, pro- 
duce of, 140, 141— trade, 142 - improv- 
ing condition of, ib.— population, 1 13— 
manners of the upper ranks, ib. 


Buildings, increase of in England, 167 — 
169. 

Bumper glasses, origin of, 243. 

Buxton (Mr.), observations of, on the gra- 
dual abolition of slavery, 527. 

Byron (Lord), letter to Mr. Murray re- 
specting Pope, 27l— his censure of Mr. 
Bowles, 277, 278. 

C. 

Cagnola (Marchese), remarks on the edi- 
fices erected by, 57, 58. 

Caldcleugh (Alexander), Travels in South 
America, 125 — character of his work, 
1 26. See America. 

Canal navigation, past and present state of 
in England, 170, 171. 

Canning (Mr.), observations of, on the gra- 
dual abolition of slavery, 527, 528 — ob- 
servations thereon. 529. 

Ceylon, notice of the Dutch missions in, 21. 

Champagne wine, notice of, 252. 

Charles [. external evidence to prove that 
the Icrin Basilike was written by him, 

493 — First , part of his Meditations which 
were written hefoic the bailie of Naseby, 
ib. — Secondly, the statement of the per- 
sons concerned in printing it, 494 — 
Thu dly, the assertion of Bishop Earle, 

494— proponderanceof external evidence 
in favour of the King, 494 — proofs of his 
qualifications for composing such a work, 
and of Dr. Gnudcn’s inability to write it, 

495 — statement of the internal evidence, 
from the book itself, that it was written 
by the King, 497 —505. 

Chile, extent of the government of, 146 — 
description of its capital, St. Jego, ib . — 
population, 147 — productions, ib. — con- 
dition of the miners, 148 — trade, ib. — 
maimers and amusements of the inhabi- 
tants, ih. 149. 

Christianity, circumstances of the first pro- 
pagation of, considered, 6, 7 — its effects, 
7 — 9 — efforts of the Romish missionaries 
to spread if, 10, 11 — dissimilarity of the 
circumstances under which its further ex- 
tension is at present attempted, 12, 13 — 
difficulties which impede its introduction 
among those nations who arc still in dark- 
ness and error, 13 — paiticularly in India, 
1 1 — and in Mohammedan countries, 15 
— in pagan nations, 16 — its beneficial 
effects on the liberated negroes at Sierra 
Leone, 33 — 35. 

Christian Knowledge Society, abstract of 
the Reports of, 1 — assisted the Danish 
missionaries in India, r J r 2 — amount of its 
rereipts, 27 — great benefits conferred hy 
this society, 41 — notice of its excellent 
lending 
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lending libraries established for tlie poor, 
485* not*. 

Churches in Italy, remarks on the architec- 
ture of: — the church of 11 Rcdcntore at 
Venice, 49— the cathedral of Florence, 
51 — St Peter’s at Rome, 52 — 54 — St. 
John Lateran, 55 — the cathedral at Man- 
tua, 55* 56 — of San Simeouc JVlinore und 
San Niccolo da Tolcntini, at Venice, 57 
—the church of the Superga at Turin, 58, 
59— of the Sapiensa and other churches 
at Naples, 61, 62 — on the altars of the 
Italian churches, ‘63, 64. 

Church Missionary Society, receipts of, 29 
—number of missionaries and otiier per- 
sons in its ompioy, ib, 50 — its plan and 
objects, 30, 31 — remarks on their early 
proceedings, 31, 32 — beneficial results in 
Africa, 33— particularly at Sierra Leone, 
33—35. 38 — in New Zeuland, 38 — in 
India, 39. 

Cicognara (Count), LeFabrichc di Venezia, 
42 — character of the work, 6 j, bo. Sec 
Italy . 

Claret wine, notice of, 254. 

Clarry, a sort of spiced wine, notice of, 2 16 

Coach-making, progressive increase of, ir.H. 

Conder (Josiah), the Star in the East, and 
other poems,21 1 — ex tracts fioml he ‘Star 
in the East,’ 212— from the minor poems, 
2l2, 213—215 — remaiks thereon, 215, 
216. 

Convicts, expense of maintaining in New 
South Wales und in the penitentiaries, 
contrasted, 335, 336 — great reform ef- 
fected among them, 534, 53 5 — important 
advantages resulting from the sending of 
convicts to New South Wales, 33b, 337 
—suggestions as to the mode of distri- 
buting and employing the convicts, 337, 
338. 

Copper mines and trade, present stato of 
in England, 176, 177. 

Cordilleras, passes of, 145, 146. 

Cordova, present state of, 151. 

Com, increased production of, in England, 
165, 166. 

Cotton manufacture and trade, pa&t and pre- 
sent state of, in England, 172, 173. 

Creuser (Friedrich) A brigs dcr Komisriieii 
Antiquitaten, 67 — character of the work, 
68, 84. See Rome. 

Curll's publication of Pope’s letters, history 
of, 287— proceedings of Pope on this oc- 
casion, 288. 

Curr (Edward), account of the colony of 
Van Diemen's Land, 511 — his descrip- 
lion of the farms and farm-houses there* 
338,339. 

Curtis (port) present state of, 317. 


D. 

Danish missions In India, notice of, (1, 22. 

Dibdin (Rev. T. F.) the Library Compa- 
nion, 1 52— character of his former pub- 
lications, ih . — his account of the sale of 
the Duke of Roxburgbe’s Boccaccio, 153, 

154— and of the Koxburghe club, 154, 

155 — remarks on his style, 155, 156 — 
plan of his 1 Library Companion,’ 156- 
extract from it, 157— remarks thereon, 
158 — and oil the execution of his book, 
158—160. 

Dividends, table of the numberof persons re- 
ceiving half-yearly, 185— remarks there- 
on, 186. 

Dutch missions to Ceylon, notice of, 21, 

E. 

Earthenware, increased manufacture of, iu 
Euglmid, 178. 

Education ol mechanics ill institutes con- 
sidered, 421 — observations on sc hools lor 
the education of infants, 426 — 428. 

Emigration to the Australian colonics, ob- 
servations on, 340, 311. 

England, past and present state of agricul- 
ture in, 1 b2 — 16b — increase of buildings, 
lb7 — 169— amount of bricks chargeable 
with duty since the year 1784, 170- 
state of canal navigation, 170, 171 — 
number of steam-engines in use, and their 
expense, 171, and note — state of the 
cotton manufacture, 172, 173— of the 
woollen manufacture and trade, 175, 174 
— of the silk manufacture and tiade, l7o, 
176 — of the iron manufactory, 176 — of 
the copper mines mid trade, 176, 177 — 
of the manufacture of linens, 177, 178 — 
of earthenware, 178— of glass, 178, 179 
— progressive increase in British exports, 
179 — present state of the shipping in- 
terest, 180 — increased amount of per- 
sonal property transferred by wills, 181 
—positive benefits resulting from the na- 
tional debt, 182 — desponding anticipa- 
tions of former politicians respecting it, 
183, 181 — total number of persons re- 
ceiving half-ycaily dividends in 1823, 
183 — remarks thereon, 186 — proofs of 
the progressive improvement in the middle 
and lower classes, 187—194 — diminution 
of pauperism, 195— number of houses 
for which taxes are paid, 195,196' — a 
hint to reformers, 197 — England why not 
active in missionary exertions until of 
late years, 22 — 24 — superior intellectual 
character of Englishmen accounted for* 
88, 89— defective state of some branches 
of English literature, 90— distinguished 
classical scholars in England* 91— on the 
culture 
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culture of the vine in England, 260 — in their narrative*. 479. 480— secondly, 

—and the making of wine, 261— curious evidence derived from the doctor's cor- 

blunders of a French traveller respecting renpondence with Lord Clarendon, 480 

Englaud exposed, 344 — .554. — 182 — remarks .thereon, 482—492 — 

luitable jurisdiction, oiigin of, in Eng- thirdly , evidence derived from Lord Ail- 

land, 93— no complaints against the rc- glesey's Memorandum, &c. 492 — this 

medial powers of the * council' till the evidence rebutted by that adduced in 


veign of Edward III. ib . — passage in 
Magna Charta explained, 94 — -nature of 
the law of free-borgh, or frank -pledge, 95 
—powers of the 4 council' before the reign 
of Edward I. 97 — writs by whom tested, 
ib. 98 — the practice of the cuuit of chan- 
ceiy, when hrst settled, 99 — proceedings 
of the council in the reigns of Edward 1. 
and II. 100 — 102 — its powers under Ed- 
waid III. 103 — complaints of the com- 
monalty against it under Edward II. and 
Edward III. 105, 106— extension of its 
powers in the reign of Edward 111. 108 
— -110 — regulation of them by parliament 
under Richard II. Ill — further com- 
plaints in the reigns of Henry IV. V. and 
VI. 112, 113 — remedial jurisdiction of 
parliament, 118 — 121 — variously exer- 
cised, 122 — regulations concerning the 
jurisdiction of the Ling's council, 125. 

Eton Greek grammar, delects of, 90. note. 

Exports, British, progressive increase of, 
179. 

F. 

Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland, 197 j 
— character of the work, 198 — extract, 
from the legend of the Bottle Hill, 198 
— 203 — pioof of its oriental origin, 203 j 
-v-extract from the legend of Knock- , 
grafton, 203 — 206— remarks on it, 206, 
207 — extract from the legend of Daniel I 
O'Rourke. S07— StO. j 

Field (Barron), Geographical Memoirs on 
New South Wales, 311. See South 
Wain. | 

Florence, remarks oil the architecture of, 59. 

Franciu, the Dictator of Paraguay, account 
of, 1S8— 140. 

Free-borgh, or Frank-pledge, origin and 
nature ul, 95. 

French wines, when introduced into Eng- 
land, 248. 

Funded property, amount of, 186 — table 
of the total number of persons receiving 
half-yearly dividends from, 185 — re- 
marks thereon, 186. 

G. 

Gauden (Dr.), claim of, to be the author of 
Ict>n Basilike, considered, 467 — sketch 
of the external evidence in his favour : 
first, the statements of his wife and cu- 
rate, 471 1 472— improbabilities detected 


behalf of King Charles I. 493, 494— 
pi oofs of his ability to write it, and of 
Gauden's inability to compose it, 495. 

Genoa, remarks on the architectme of, 58. 

Germans, deficiencies in the intellectual 
character of, accounted for, 68. 

Germany, notice of the wines of, 256, 257. 

Giulio Romano, remarks on the edifices 
erected by, 55, 56. 

Glass manufacture, increase of, ill Eng- 
land, 178, 179. 

Gold mines of Brazil, account of, 134 — 136. 

Greece, notice of the ancient wines of, 237 
— and ot the modern wines of, 25B. 

H. 

Healths, origin of drinking, 243. 

Henderson ( Dr.), History of Ancient and 
Modern Wines, 232 — character of his 
work, 233 — his ingenious apology for 
the medicated wines of the ancients. 2S6 
— his reasons for thinking that Sherry or 
Madeira resemble the ancient Faderniau 
wine, 2 39. See Wines. 

Hermitage wine, notice of, 252, 253. 

Home, beautiful verses on, 213, 214* 

Home Missionary Society, remarks on the 
plan and objects of, 24 — 26. 

Horticulture, progress of, in England, 163. 

Hottentots, the first Christian mission 
among, 4, 5. 

Houses, number of, in England, paying 
taxes, 195, 196 — increased building of, 
169. 

Hungary, notice of the wines of, 257. 
ppocras, a sort of spiced wine, notice of, 
245. 

I. 

Ic6n Basilike, inquiry concerning the au- 
thor of, 467 — impression produced on 
the public mind by this publication, 468 
—notice of the literary controversy re- 
specting Us author, 468 — 470 — abstract 
of the external evidence in favour of Dr. 
Gauden having composed it, with re. 
marks, 471—492 — this evidence contra- 
dicted by the external cv idence in favour 
of King Charles I. having been the author 
of, 493, 494 — proofs that the king was 
qualified to compose it, 495 — and that 
Dr. Gauden was incapable of writing it 
495— these proofs confirmed by internal 
evidence, 
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evidence, from an examination of the Liturgy of the Churrli of England, loti- 
book itself, 497 — 605. * monies to the value of, 40. * 

India, beneficial labours of the Church Mis- Lowe (Joseph), on the present state of 
nonary Society in, S9. England, 160 — plan and character of his 

Infant-schools, objections to, considered, work, ldl. Sec England. 

426, 427 — reasons why they should not 

be gratuitous, 428. M. 

Intellectual character of the Germans, Macaulay (Mr. T. B.), eftiact fioiu the 
causes of the deficiencies of, 87, 88 — speech of, at ihe first meeting of the 

superiority of the intellectual character Anti-Slavery Society, 510— 512— stric- 

of Englishmen accounted for, 88, 89. lures on it, 512 — 516. 

Iron manufacture and trade, present state M ‘Donnell (Alexander), Considerations on 
of, in England, 176. JSo^m Slavery, Ac. 500 — remarks ol, on 

Italy, Palladian architecture of, 47 — re- the incautious language ot some advo- 

, marks on the edifices creeled bv Palla- c cites lor the extinction or mitigation ot 

dio, at Vicenza and Venice, 48,' 49 — of slav< ry , 5.' 5, 5 26. 

Sansovino, at Venice, 50— -of San Mi- Macquarie (port), pirsent static of, 317. 
chcli, at Verona, 50, 51-^-of Scamozzi, Madeira wine, introduction ot, into Eiig- 
at Vicenza, 51 — of Brunelleschi, at Flo- laud, 250 — reasons for supposing it to 
rence, 51, 52 — of Leon Battista Alberti, resemble the ancient F«ilt rmati wine, 
at MAntuii, 52 — of Michael Angelo, al 2J9. 

Rome, 52 — 55 — of Giulio Romano, at Magna Charta, passage in explained, 91. 
Rome, 55, 56 — decline of architecture in Mather's (Cotton), 1 Magnalut Christi,’ fim 
Italy, 56 — its revival, 57 — prim i pul quotation fiom, 18 — 20. 

living architects, ib . — on the architect lire Mccliniics’ Institutes, fiist idea of, 411 — 
of Genoa, 58 — of Turin, 58, 59— of Flo- notice of the Ldinlnirgh Institute, ib . — 

rcncc, 59 — of Naples, o9— (>2 — had formation of one in London, 412 — im<* 

taste of the interiors of some Italian prnvcmcnt of character resulting from 

churches, 61,62 — on the altars of these such establishments, piovcd by un ac- 

churclics, 63, 64 — monumental arclii- count of the Gas-light chailcicd cniu- 

tectnre of, 64, 65 — notice of the wims of pany at Glasgow, 417 — 419 import- 

modern Italy, 258. mice of judgment in selecting hooks lor 

tluir li brant s, 419. 420 — the iiisirut tion 
J. given at these institnii s only a part of 

J. K. L., erroneous assertions of, respecting education, 421 — the positive good to he 

protestant missions, 3, wide. expected fiom them less than thcii 

Jesuits, missions of, contrasted with those warmest supporters imagine, 423. 

of protcslants, 1 — evils resulting fiom Melv illc Island, on the coast of New IIol- 
their expulsion from South America, 4 — land, described, 324, 325. 
defects of their system, ib. Mcndn/o (city), present state of, 141, 

Johnson (Dr.), mistaken notion ot, eon- 145. 

ceming the anrient history of Rome, 04 Milton’s Paradise Lost, why it became a 
•—his reasons for thu failure of sacred sacred poem, 228 — its blemishes ac- 

pocts considered and refuted, 220—922 counted for, 229— history ol his iiiutiii- 

- — his petulant remarks on Pope’s Epi- script Treatise on Christian Doctrine, 

taplis, 296, 297. published by the Ilev. Dr. Suiniiei, 443 

Jury, ancient mode of trial by, 115 — 118. —general charuct* r of the wmk, 413-- 

446 — Milton an advocate for the pro- 
miscuous reading of what is false and 
L. seductive, 447- -remarks 011 his religious 

Langston (Captain), epitaph on, 441, 412. character, 448, 419 — plan of his treatise. 

Legacy-duty, amount of, 181. 450 — his observations on anthropopathy, 

libraries of ihe Society for Piomoting or descriptions of the Deity as in humun 

Christian Knowledge, notice of, 425, form, 450 — 452 — Dr. Sumner's note 011 

note — importance ot caution in selecting | this passage, 4.>2 — remarks on his ur- 

books fur the Libraries of Mechanic In- j count of the creation, 453 — and on his 

stitutes, 419, 420. account of religious assemblies, 455, 456. 

Uma, present slate of, 149, 150. Miracles of the Apostles, remarks oil, 6. 

linen manufacture of England, present Missions of the Jesuits contrast! d with 
state of, 176. those of the Pioleslants, 1 , 2— the eimrs 

of 
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of the Romish missionaries, those of their 
corruprcliurch, 3 — mission of Augustine 
to Britain, 8, 9 — ini pediments to missions 
considered, 13 — 15 — advantages pos- 
sessed by Protestant missionaries, 17 — 
account of the Dutch missions in Ceylon, 

21 - of the Danish missions in India, 21, 

22- — of thosenff the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 

23- notice of the Baptist and some 
other Missionary Societies, 2*1 — stric- 
tures on the plan and object oi the Home 
Missionary Society — 21 — 26 — munifi- 
cent subscriptions in aid oi missionary 
objects, 28, 2 9 — benefit of married mis- 
sionaries, 36. 

Monte \ idco, picsint state of, 138. 

Moiavians, first mission of, to the Cape of 
Good Hope, 1, n — and in Greenland, 21. 
SO. 

Moihuid (Sii Samuil), anecdote of, 405, 
unit at count of his (ontiiv.uice for 
imsiug wall r, 10(i. | 

N. 

Niples, remarks on the edifices of, 59 — 
pnitniilarly the theatre of Sin C.ir'o, o(J 
the Palazzo Gr.ivina, ib. — the P’da/zo 
Corigliano, 61- church of the Sapien/d, 
lb. — of several otliei clmrcJies, 61, 62 — 
the cicen-liotise in the loyal botanic g.u 
lieu, 62- the Beuo palace, ib . — the 
palace oi C 'asci ta, o2, 63. 

National debt, positive benefits resulting 
from, 182 — dcspoiiding anticipations of 
formci politici ms respecting it, 183, 18 L 
-tabic ut the number of persons re- 
ceiving dividends from it, 185 — remarks 
thereon, 186. 

Negroes, liberated, beneficial efforts of 
Christianity on, 31, 3.>- notice of the 
school for, til Codringlon estate, in the 
island of Barbadoes, 11, note — condition 
of ncgio slavery in Biaail, 129, 130. 

New Hollinrl, estraoi dinary climate and 
productions of, 312 —colony established 
on Melville island, at its northern extre- 
mity, 321. 

New South Wales, most eligible government 
for, 314 — flourishing state of the town of 
Bathurst, 316 — abstiait of Mi. Ovlcy’s 
exploratory travels, ib. — present state of 
Port Macquarie, 317 — and of Port Cur- 
tis, ib. — discovery of the river Biisbane, 
S18, 319 — attention of the natives to 
some shipwrecked seamen, 320 — man- 
ners of the natives of Morelon Bay, 320, 
321— efforts made to civilize the natives 
of Botany Bay, 322, 323 --prosperous 
state of the town of Sydney, 327 — de- 


scription of Paramatta, Windsor, and 
Newcastle, 328 — rapid improvement of 
this colony, 328. 

Niebuhr (Baron), Romisclie Gescliichte, 

67 — plan and execution of his work, 67, 

68 — paradoxical mistake of, corrected, 
85, 86. 5>ee Home. 

Nobunangii, Emperor of Japan, anecdote 
of, 15, 16. 

P. 

Padua, sifge of, 379 — 382. 

Palaces of Italy, rematks on the architec- 
ture of : — the P«da/.zi erected by San 
Michcli, at Verona, 50, 51 — Palazzo 
Trissino, at Vicenza, 51 — the palaces of 
Rome, 55 the l'ala/ro Sura, at Genoa, 
50 — the palaces at Florence, 59 — at Na- 

1 pies, 60, oi -the Berio palace, 62 — pa- 

1 lace of Case rla, <»J, 63. 

Palladio, observations on the works of, 47 

i — 19. Sec Italy 

Pampas plains of Buenos Ayres, notice of, 
110,141.141. 

Paraguay .present state of, 138 — 1 10 — plan 
of, and i xtiucts I rum Mr. Southey’s 1 Tale 
ot Paiaguay 458- Jo5. 

Pa i a matt a town, present state of, 328. 

Palling! on\ (Mr.) edition of the Marquess 
of Worcester’s Century ol Inventions, 
39 7— lus description of a ateam-engine 
constiueted according to the marquess’s 
idol, 10 1. See IPnrmfcr ( Minqwss of ). 

Paupi rum, diminishing in England, 195. 

Pecock (Bishop), prayer of, 18. 

Peisia, early effoits to introduce Christia- 
nity into, unsuccessful, and why, 12, 13. 

Pieliot (A iiiadie), Voyage cn Anglctcrre, 
312 — specimens of his recipe for making 
a book of tiaveta, ib. 343 — bis delicate 
allusion to English modesty, 344 — cu- 
rious blunders respec ting Somerset House, 
315 — the British Museum, ib. — Black- 
friar’s Bridge, ih.346 — English manners, 
316, 317 — and English arts, 3 17 — on the 
geneial literal ure of England, 349 — par- 
ticulaily periodical literature, 350, 351 
— spec linens of the Doctor's niis-translar- 
lions, 352, 353, 354. 

Poetry. See Sacred Poetry. 

Poor Man’s Hymn, 212, 213. 

Pope’s (Alexander) Works, 271 — character 
of Wdi burton’s edition, 273 — of War- 
ton's edition, 274 276 — of Mr. Bowles's 
edition, 274. 276 — of Mr. Roscoe’s edi- 
tion, 274. 276, 277 — chaiacter of Pope 
us given by Warton and Bowles, 277 — 
remarks thereon, i b. — Mr. Bowles's omis- 
sion in his estimate of Pope's character, 
censured by Lord Byron, 277, 278 — Mr. 
Bowles’s neglect to vindicate Pope from 
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the charge of receiving money from the 
Duchess of Marlborough, to suppress the 
character of Atossa, 278, 279 — the Duke 
of Chandos not satirised by Pope, 280 
— Mr. Bowles's aspersion of Lady M. 
W. Montague's character, dUproxed, 
281, 282 — refutation of Mr. Warton’s 
supposition that Pope introduced Dr. 
Mcud into the Dtinciud, 283 — and of 
Mr. Bowles’s accusation that the poet 
ridiculed the Earl of Halifax alter his 
death, ib . — Pope proved not to be licen- 
tious, 284 — his connection with the 
Blount 4 * proved to be un honourable one, 
285,288 — vindication of Pope from the' 
charge of disingenuoti^ness in the trans- 
actions connected with Hie publication 
of his letters, 287 — 289 diameter of 
Pope’s \ edification, 290, 291 — of Ins 
pastorals, 29l, 292— ot bis 'Windsor 
Forest,' ' Temple of Fame,’ and * Inula-' 
tions/ 292, 293 — of Ins translation of 
Homer, 294, 295 — petulant observations 
of Dr. Johnson on Pope's epitaphs, 2 96, 
297 — examination and character of 
Pope's ' Essay on Criticism,' 297— con- 1 
Aiding opinions of Waiton and Bowles 
upon it, 298— the 'Epistle ot EIoNb’. 
considered, 299, 300 — remarks on the 1 
Rape of llie Lock, .*300, .*30 1 — on the 
Dunciad, 301 — mi the Satires, 302— on 
the Ethic Epistle-, 30.3 — p.nlicuLily on 
the Essay on Man, ,‘>0.3, 504 — examina- 
tion of Pope's Epistolary Writings, ,301 
— 308 — general review of the moral and 
poetical character of Pope, 308 — 31 1. 

Popes of Home, profligacy of. 569. 

Population of llio Janeiro and of Brazil, 
129 — of Monte Video, 158— of Chile, 
147 — and Peru, 150. 

Portuguese wines, notice of, 255, 2 >6. 

Probates of wills, amount of tax paid on, 
181 . 

Propagation of the Cio«pcl in Foreign Paifs, 
account of the society for, 23. 

Publications, lists of, 963. 54 V. 

Furgatoiian Society at Dublin, notice of, 
28 , note. 

R. 

Ransoming of prisoners, gradual disuse of, 
375. 

Record, in the old English law, meaning 
of, 97, note. 

Rome, uncertain accounts of the early his- 
lory of, 68, 69 — the study of the ancient 
Roman grammarians, as well as the great 
historians and philosophers of Grecian 
literature, necessary to it full understand- 
ing of the history of Koine, 69—71 — 
particularly of the Roman law, 71 — 77 


| — on die original composition,^ the Ro- 

man army, mid its connection with ihe 
political divisions of the commonwealth 
as instituted by Scrvius Tullius, 77 — 
| account of the principal Homan wines, 
237, 2.38. 

Roscoe’s (Thomas) Worksjjof Pope, 271 — 
diameter of his edition, 274. 276, 277. 
See P ope. 

Koxbinghe (Duke of), account of the sale 
ol tiie library of, 153, 154. 

Roxburglie Club, notice of, 151, 155. 
Running lectures, notice of, 25. 

S. 

Scared poetry, requisites to, 217 — it must 
express the language of feeling, iA.— 
such feelings ought to he specimens of 
the writer's grwrat tone of thought, 219 
— Dr. Johnson*'* reasons foi the failure 
of "jered poets considered anil refuted, 
229 — 222 -the lompurntixi 1 unpopula- 
rity of sacred poeliy accounted lor, 223, 
221 — proofs flint Spmser was pic-emi- 
neutly a siciod poet, 225 — 22?. 231 — 
whx lie those allegory us hi- \ chicle, 223 
-- Milton, a sacred poet of u dilfert lit 
desuiption, 228, 229 — decline of sacred 
poetry alter liis time, 230— notice of 
, .some subsequent sacred poets, 231. 

San Miclu li, lemurks on the edifices erected 
I by ,.>0,51. 

.San sox i no, remarks on the t difurs erected 
' by , 50. 

Satin*, piopcr objects of, 302 — vindication 
I ol Pope's satires, i b. 

I Savory ((’apt.), nolice of tbr steam-engine 
| constructed by, -107. 

Scamo/zi, remarks on the edifices erected 
by, 51. 

Scrvius Tullius, analysis of the political in- 
stitutions of, 77— 81. 

Sfor/a (Ludovico), honourable anecdote of, 
371,372. 

Shipping of England, present state of, 180. 
Sierra Tyrone, beneficial results at, of the 
Cliurdi Missionary Society's labours, 33 
— 35. 

Silk manufacture and trade, past and pre- 
sent state of, 175, 176. 

Slaves, condition of, in Braai), 129, 130. 
Slaveiy and Slave Trade: — the English, both 
nationally tmd individually, among the 
rnily uud chief instill incuts of continuing 
the Slave Trade, 507 — remarks on this 
(act, 508 — and on some fundamental 
errors of promoters of the mitigation, as 
wrcll as tile uhulition ol slavery, 509, 510 
— extracts from the speech of Mr. 
Macaulay, at the Anti-slavery Meeting 

iu 
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hi Junl 1824, 510 — 512 — strictures 
on It, 512 — 515 — cxlnirH from Mi. 
Brougham's speech, ut the meeting In 
1825, 515, 514 — strictures oil it, 514, 
515, 5 lt» — consideration of the effect 
whirli the mitigation or extinction of 
slaxcry might hate upon the lulonists, 

520- 522 — a gradual mitigation recom- 
inendcd, 5 25- effects of a rapid change 
in the condition of the slaves considered, 
523 — inefficient results of the aboli- 
tionists to procui e the discontinuance ol 
the slax e trade on the coast of Africa, 

521 — remarks on the want of caution in 

the language of some abolitionists, 52 >, 
526— dec laration ot All. Huston in 1823, 
in tuvour of gr.tdual abolition, 527 — and 
also of Mi . Canning, ibiti, 528 — observa- 
tions theieon, .*29— the dissatisfaction 
ol the abulitionisty with the alleged in- 
nctuit\ of gu\criufK*nt, imlmnidcd, i/m/, 
5.*> points to he kept in \ icw in pio- 
inotnig tlie gradual abolition of slaxerx, 
530, >51- pi oofs of the ana'lioiation of 
the condition of slims, >.>2 — .*31 — 
hints on the means, ///si, ten improving 
tlieiT bodily coinfoit, .» >1 ,*,>7* sretmtihf, 
for the stricter observance and luitlur 
extension of their end rights, 557 — 539 
— thirdly, for the communication ot mu- 
lal and religions instruction to the Biases, 
559 .» 1 1 —address to colonists on their 

licatiiHiit ol then -hues, 5J1, jJ2. 

South Amenta, hie Anuncu . 

Southey (Robert), 1 V laic of Paraguay, 1 
4, *7 — table of the poem, with cxtiacli, 
4;>8 — 16 >— lemaiksoii it, loti, 4o7. 

Spanish nines, notice ol, 25-1,255. 

Spenser, prosed to he, pre-eminently, a 
saued poet, 223 — 227. 251 — why he 
made choice of ail allegorical subject lor 
his Fairy Queen, 228. 

Steam eugiiu s, number of, in use in Eng- 
land, and their expense, 171, and note — 
the invention of them unjustly claimed 
by the French, 108 — the lirst suggestion 
of them, made by the Manpiis of Woi- 
tester, 102, *10.5 -di siriplion of a m.i- 
cliine constructed according to his ideas, 
404— his sthenic bon owed without ac- 
knowledgment by Sir Samuel Murlaml, 
406 — adopted by Captain Sax cry, 407. 

Sydney (town), present stale ol, 327. 

T. 

Tea-plant, unsuccessfully attempted to be 
cultivated in Brazil, 1.32 — notice of the 
tea-shrub of Paraguay, 1.38, 139. 

Teonge (Henry), diary of, 429— bis uccount 
of his voyage down the river to the Eng- 
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lisli channel, 430— 432— arrives aft Tan- 
gier, 452 — at Malta, 435 — entertains 
several of the knights, if*. — account of a 
cruise in the Mediterranean, 43*1 — 436 — 
arrives at Aleppo, 456 — description of 
his entertainment there, 436, 437 — re- 
turns home, 4.39 — interview with Charles 
1., 440 — notuc of his second voyage, 
440, 44 1 — his epitaph on Captain Lang- 
ston, 4 11, 412. 

Tippuhec, a New Zealand chieftain, notice 
of, 5L1, nati\ 

Trial by juiy, ancient mode of, 115 — 117. 

v. 

Van Diemen's Land, improving state of, 
326 — ,329 — progress of civilization there, 
.329. 

Venice, notice of (lie ehuich of II Rcden- 
loic at, 40 — of the lahreria Veccliia, 50 
— present lallcn and unhealthy state of, 
06. 

Verona, remarks on the edifices at, 50, 51 
— partial Lilly an altar in the church at 
St. Anastasio, 6.3 

Vicenza, notice of Palladio’s edifices at, 
49. 51. 

\ me, culture of, in ancient and in modern 
times, much the same, 254, 235— ac- 
count of die culture ol, ill England, 260. 

Von Spix ai.d Von Martius’s travels in 
SuuLh America, notice of, 126. 

W. 

Warli'iiiutli (XV,), (.icschiLlitc des Rbmi- 
srlien Slautes, 67 — character of, 68—84. 
See Rome. 

\\ alkcr ( Dr.), statement of, respecting Dr. 
Gauden's being the author of Icon Basi- 
like lonsideied, 476 — 478. 

Walpole's (Iloiaie) unjust chaructcr of the 
M.uquis of Worcester, 398, 399. 

Warhiiiton (13p.), anecdote of, 27.3, nutp— 
chaiaeter ot his edition of Pope’s Works, 
273 — and as un annotator, 274, 275. 

Warton's edition of Pope’s Works, 271 — 
charactei of, 274 — and ol Warton as ail 
annotator, 273 — faults in his edition, 276. 
See Pope. 

Wi nt worth (W. C.), statistical account of 
the Hritish seltleiDcnts in Australasia, 
31 1 — remarks on some of his crude spe- 
culations, .315 —Lis report on the num- 
bers and property of the emancipists or 
convicts that base become free, 332— on 
the ext* nt of reform among the convicts, 
354, 35 b. 

West Indian colonics, importance of, 517, 
518 — adwmtages of them over the East 
Indies, 519, 320 — the West Indian colo- 
nists 
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nists opposed the Smpor alion of slaves, Wordsworth (Christopher), inquiry con- 
521 — necessity and justice of their having ceming the author of Eiaanr BavfXutu, 467 

compensation, 532. See Slavery* — impression produced by the first pub- 

Wines of the ancients, mixed with sea- lication of the work, 468— sketch ot the 

water, 235 — impregnated with rosin and literary history of the controversy, w 1 

other substances, 256 — this circumstance ther it was written by Chat k s I. oi oy 

accounted for, 256, 237 — notice of the I Dr. Uaudeu, 46d — 470 — abstract of the 

wines of ancient (in fee, 257- aiul of I external evidence /or the latter, (1)— • 

the principal Homan wines, 237, 2 »8 — , the narrative of his wife and curate, 471 
supposed resemblance ol Madeira or —472 — improbabilities in the narrative 

Sherry to the Fakrin.in wine of the Ho- ol Mrs (iaudeii, 475 — 47 3 — strietures 

mans, 259 — the excessive dilution ol on the curate’s statement, 47b — 17H— 

ancient wines account! d for, 2 10 — noth t I and on Mrs. Gauden's tin tlu r stale incut, 
of the spiced wines u ed in the middle 17U — 480 — ( J ) evidence dciixcd trom 

ages, 245 — particularly Hyppocras and Di. Gaudc u's couespundcncc with Lord 

Clarry, 2-15, 24t>— -fuvuuiite wines ol the Clarendon, 480- -482 obseix alums on 

thirteenth and fourteenth ccntuiies, 2 lb, < it, 482 — 492- -(.».) evidence fiom the 
247 — French wine a, when introduced into expressions ol Clunks II prese:iveel in 

England, 218 — sack wines, 219 — intio Lord Anglesey’s Memorandum, llurnet s 

duction of Madeira wim*, 2.i0- remarks History, and Batch’s Funcial Kcinion, 

oil the different snrN of wine, at pn «• *nt *192 — '•xUrnal evidence to ] vc the 

nmdein France, 251- part'll ul.ilx Cli mi- Jmn to h.ivt been wnltin King 

pagne, 252 - Ilertiutu.'i , J >2, 2.> ?— mid (’liailes L, 195 — (J ) pa**t ol the Medita- 

the wines of the Borclc lais, 2 )5 -partial- t ions written hi fore tin battle of N eby, 

larly Claret, 251— miliip ot thexxnus of 49 » (•„.) the statement of the prisons 

Spam, 254, 255- *«f Portugal, 2x5, 2.)b (oiiccrmd in prmtiii^ it, PM— ( i ) the 

— of Germany, 25(», 2i7 — of Iliingiry, assertion of Bishop Lark that (’Iffules I. 

257 — of modern Italy and Greece, 258 — xxroti it, 491- -the preponderance of evi- 

of North and Soutli America, 259 - tin deuce in favour of king Charles I„ 4 l M 

making of wine in England u matter of — proofs of his qualifications for wilting 

amusement and cxpeninc nt, 261. such a work, 495 — the inability * jau- 

Woollcn manufacture and Hade, past and den to compose it, ih . — internal c x idence 

pt'scnl state of, 175, 171. from the hook itself, that it was written 

Worcester (.Marquis of), Ontmy oi In- by the king, 497 — j0>. 
ventions, edited by Mi. Partington, o‘>7 

—vindication of the Maiquis from the Y. 

cavils of Hume and Walpole, 598- bio- Verba, oi tea -shrub of Paraguay, notice of, 

graphical uutiLC ot the Marquis, 401 — i 138, 1S9. 

copy of an adiniidhlc prayer composed: 

by him, 401 — his suggestions for con- 1 Z. 

strutting a ste.iin-eimiiie, 402, 403 — dc- Zicgcnhalg (Bartholoma*u*>\ the first Pro- 
scription of the mac lime imagined by testant missionary in India, account of, 
him, 404 — his idea made use of by Sir 22. 

Samuel Morland, 406 — notice of some Zoroaster's sc heme of religion, remarks on, 
others of the Marquis's inventions, 409, 12, 15. 

410. 
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